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HATEVER  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  upon  a  thousand  and  one  different 
subjects  of  modern  discussion,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  is  an  age  of  much 
writing,  printing,  and  publishing.  News 
papers  increase  in  size  and  number ; 
lultiply  and  multiply ;  the  making  of  many 
uuuiva  v^taacth  not;  and,  moreover,  the  public  never 
^  seems  tired  of  welcoming  various  fresh  aspirants  for 
its  favour.  It  is  true,  that  many  a  banpie,  success- 
fully  launched,  with  newest  rig,  picked  crew,  and 
favourite  skipper,  comes  to  an  early  and  untimely  end 
oj  — its  death  mourned  only,  possibly,  by  its  suffering 

parents ; — but,  taking  into  account  those  failures,  the  marvel  still 
is,  how  the  great  number  of  publications  continue  to  exist,  as 
they  do,  in  comparative  ease  and  coinfort.  From  our  great  height 
of  success,  laboriously  won,  and  pertinaciously  kept,  we,  of  course, 
look  down  on  the  struggles  of  the  dii  minores  with  complacency  and 
gratitude,  very  much  after  the  maimer  of  a  lad  who  has  had  the  first 
gathering,  early  on  a  June  morning,  of  a  favourite  strawberry  bed, 
and  watches  his  later  companions ;  or  a  veteran  of  the  Grand  Army 
asfiittting  at  the  facings  of  an  awkward  squad  of  raw  recruits.  Our 
^fagazine  has  stood  many  a  severe  and  well-meant  attack ;  has  suffered 
all  that  a  stnmg  man  suffers,  and  is  the  better  for  suffering;  has  been 
attempted  to  be  undermined  —  aye,  and  carried  by  assault ;  and 
tempting  offers,  too,  have  been  made  to  the  commandant  to  deliver  it 
np  to  the  Philistines  ;  yet,  although  we  cannot  count  quite  a  thousand 
years  tliat  it  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  yet  is  it  now 
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approaching  the  last  year  of  its  first  decade,  more  decidedly  in  favour 
with  Englishwomen  of  every  rank  and  degree  than  ever  it  was  before. 
And  why  is  this  ?  The  question  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  Every 
original  and  interesting  object  suitable  for  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  and  likely  to  please  those  who  buy  it,  has  been 
secured  by  the  Editor  and  those  who  are  associated  with  him  in 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Berlin.  It  is  by  a  happy  combination  of 
the  labours  of  the  people  of  the  most  civilized  and  artistic  countries 
in  the  world  that  this  Magazine  is  able  to  be  produced. 

From  years  end  to  year’s  end,  the  tasteful  ouvriers  and 
ouvrieres  of  Paris  are  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  pretty  and 
authentic  Fashion  Plates,  which  accompany  each  Monthly  Number. 
The  skilful  workmen  of  Belgium  ply  their  handicraft  to  provide  for 
Englishwomen  the  charming  Embroidery  and  other  Patterns,  with 
that  same  marvellous  manipulation  which  has  made  the  lace  of 
Brussels  renowned  throughout  the  world.  The  industrious  workers  of 
Berlin  contribute,  in  their  turn,  a  vast  number  of  the  beautiful  plain 
and  coloured  Needlewoi’k  Designs,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  in  any  other  capital.  Finally,  by  English  machinery,  and  by  the 
aid  of  numerous  well-loved  friends  amongst  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  are  Ave  enabled  to  bring  together  and  harmoniously 
blend  a  collection  of  novel  and  useful  materials,  quite  unapj>roachable 
for  their  real  excellence  and  intrinsic  value.  We  have  said,  by  the 
aid  of  numerous  friends ;  and  this  is  only  a  figure  of  speech  as  far  as 
it  may  be  said  to  indicate  a  very  large  number  of  figures,  for  the 
friends  we  refer  to  number  Sixty  Thousand  and  upwards.  It  is  well 
for  both  Publisher  and  Subscribers  to  know  that  the  production  of 
this  favoured  periodical  at  its  low  price  is  only  rendered  possible  by 
the  vast  support  which  is  given  by  the  great  body  of  Englishwomen 
at  home  and  abroad  to  what  we  may  eall  their  own  Journal,  the 
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«V  TUK  AUTJIOKS  OK  “UNDER  A  CLOUD.” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

l.N  WHICH  MISS  DACKE  PROVES  HER  WOMANHOOD. 

The  first  effect  of  Mr.  AVilson’s  communication  on  Lady  Grovelly  was  curious. 
She  was  angry  at  it ;  and,  more  by  feeling  than  rejison  or  perception,  associated 
her  niece  with  the  disgust  she  entertained  .at  the  letter-writer.  Indistinctly,  she 
looked  upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  sort  of  conspiracy — thanks  to  Adelaide’s  intem- 
j  perate,  triumphant  manner ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  all  the  more  impressive 
I  because  it  was  totally  unprecedented. 

“  And  this  letter,”  said  Lady  Grovelly,  taking  it  from  the  table  where  her  niece 
j  had  flung  it,  an<l  siieaking  in  a  low,  dry  tone — “  this  letter  is  Arittcn  by  one  of 
i  our  family,  is  it  V” 

“By  no  less  an  authority,  aunt,”  was  the  equally  dry  answer  of  Adelaide 
Uacre. 

The  young  lady  saw  exactly  wliat  was  jiassing  in  Lady  Grovelly’s  mind,  and, 
being  a  woman  also,  understood  and  resented  it.  * 

“  AVe  hfive  his  own  assurance  for  the  connexion,  at  any  rate,”  my  lady  said. 

“  Oh,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  aunt !  But  only  in  the  female  line,  of  course.” 

“  That  is  evident  enough,  Adelaide.  The  ix;tty  eavesdropping  spirit  of  the 
letter — its  narrowness,  and  spite,  and  cowardice — are  entirely  female.” 

“  You  are  hard  on  yourself  and  me  there.  I  don’t  know  why  the  narrow¬ 
ness,  or  the  spite,  or  the — the  eavesdropping  of  the  family  sliould  all  be  absorbed 
in  its  ladies,  nor  do  I  know  how  Mr.  AA’^ilson’s  character  affects  this  particular  com¬ 
munication.  /  thought  more  of  the  news  it  contains  than  of  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written — more  of  Herbert  than  of  Mr.  AA’ilson.” 

Miss  Uacre’s  voice  faltered  a  little  over  the  latter  sentence ;  and  Lady  Grovelly, 
when  it  was  put  to  her  in  that  way,  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  was  that  the 
intelligence  of  Herbert’s  marriage  had  so  small  an  effect  on  her,  compared  with 
her  indignation  at  the  tattling  fluukeyism  of  the  ^)arson’s  letter.  The  phenomenon 
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is  to  be  explained  on  jierfectly  satisfactory  grounds,  though  as  yet  my  lady  was 
only  dinJy  conscious  of  them. 

The  fact  is,  an  entire  change  was  taking  i)lace  in  her  views  of  this  union  ;  and 
when  the  mind  is  passing  tlirough  a  cliange — when  it  is  in  a  “  transition  state,”  as 
the  favourite  phrase  is — it  is  shy,  and  tolerates  nothing  like  scrutiny.  The  change 
in  her  case  dated  from  that  very  luta-  ling,  and  was  set  in  ojKjration  by  the  scene  in 
Lotty’s  bedroom,  where  that  jxwr  young  lady  had  touched  inadanie’s  heart  by  her 
meekness,  her  affection,  her  bitter  suffering.  Though  u])  to  this  tune  my  hwly 
shared  with  her  niece  the  i<lea  that  Adelaide  had  quite  as  warm  a  love  for  Herbert 
as  was  necessary  for  a  happy  union  and  an  harmonious  household — though  slie  her¬ 
self  had  never  harboured  a  sjark  more  sentiment  for  Sir  Thomas  or  anybody  else 
than  appeared  to  inspire  Miss  Dacix- — her  womanly  instincts  were  far  too  obstinate 
to  be  blinded  to  the  value  of  such  an  affection  as  Ia)tty’s,  or  to  be  angry  at  its 
fascinations.  Thinking  of  it,  comparing  llerljert’s  imixituous  character  with 
Adelaide's  lofty  coldness — (and  even  selfishness,  as  she  began  to  susixKJt) — that  is 
how  the  change  l)egan.  The  first  move  was  signiilize<l  by  the  whisjHir — “  Ah,  if 
Adelaide  had  this  girl’s  sweetness  and  devotion!” — and  not  a  little  progress  wsts 
made  only  a  moment  afterwards,  when  the  secret  whis2)erer  adiled  in  a  lower  tone 
— “  or  if  Charlotte  had  Adelaide's  breeding !”  In  fact,  this  and  not  the  other 
aspiration  remained  upjxjrinost  in  my  latly’s  mind  henceforth. 

Of  course  when  one's  sentiments  Ix'come  unsettled  in  this  way — especially  if 
they  have  been  nourished  with  hot-bed  care — he  is  never  satisfied  with  himself ; 
and  this  explanation  may  account  somewhat  for  Lady  Grovelly's  querulousness 
during  the  conversation  that  preceded  the  exhibition  of  AVilson’s  epistle.  Her 
niece's  manner  while  producing  and  reading  the  document  was  not  calculated  to 
check  the  new  current  in  my  lady's  ideas  ;  and  the  letter  itself  greatly  accelerated 
it.  She  did  not  know  as  yet  the  full  value  of  the  impression,  but,  learning  of  the 
union,  she  was  deeply  impressed  wdth  the  review  of  the  morning's  scene  that 
passed  across  her  mind.  Particularly  she  reflecte<l  on  what  Adelaide  had  called  a 
lie.  She  remembered — only  for  an  instant,  it  is  true,  but  long  enough  for  a  flash  of 
tenderness  to  photograph  it  on  her  heart,  tlierc  ever  to  remain — the  sudden  effort 
by  which  the  poor  girl  battened  down  her  emotions,  deliberately  to  deny  her 
marriage,  for  fear  that  Herbert  should  suffer  by  it.  My  lady  was  not  ignorant  of 
what  an  effort  it  must  have  cost  to  speak  so  calmly',  to  look  so  sincere — even  to  shake 
her  head  so  gravely,  while  eutenng  on  a  resolution  to  renounce  her  husband,  to 
incur  the  slow  misery  and  degradation  of  living  apart  from  him.  This  was  done, 
too,  for  Herbert's  sake  ;  Herbert  was  my  lady’s  son  ;  and  a  sacrifice  for  him  was 
something  after  her  own  heart.  Again,  she  could  scarcely  acquit  herself,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  pain  she  had  infiictotl  on  Charlotte  so  selfishly,  in  that  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  family  secret.  It  was  something  like  a  conspiracy,  she  feared ;  and 
BO  she  had  less  patience  with  what  seemed  another  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  her  niece.  All  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind. 

Besides,  why  had  not  Adelaide  shown  her  the  letter  when  it  arrived  two 
mouths  before?  That  would  have  prevented  the  scene  of  the  morning,  and 
much  else,  perhaps. 

When  this  reflection  occurred  to  my  lady,  which  it  did  immediately  after  Jliss 
Dacre  had  explained  so  pathetically  that  she  hjid  thought  more  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
news  than  of  his  character,  Liuly  Grovelly  looked  very  severe  agaiu.  Said  she — 
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“And  did  it  never  occur  to  you,  Adelaide,  that  7  was  interested  in  this 
intelligence?  I  do  think  it  strange  and  unkind — most  strange  and  unkind — that 
you  should  conceal  it  from  me  so  long !'’ 

“  You  cannot  suppose  the  concealment  afforded  me  any  pleasure,  dear  aunt?” 

“  But  it  gives  me  great  pain,  and  not  less  because  I  feel  I  have  been  betrayed 
by  it  into  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on  that  unhappy  child,  too.” 

“  I  cannot  pity  her,  aunt !” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  replied  my  lady,  keeping  up  th  old  persuasion  that  Adelaide 
was  in  love  with  her  son,  “  but  7  am  not  a  rival - ” 

“  Rival,  my  lady !”  uttered  like  a  breath  of  the  north  wind. 

Aunt  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  a  well-bred  woman  dares,  but  feeling  that 
she  had  slipped  over  the  bounds  of  politeness,  she  added  in  as  many  words, 
soothingly  spoken — 

“  I  ask  your  pardon,  Adelaide.  I  mean  that  T  do  not  and  cannot  quite  look 
upon  the  matter  with  your  eyes ;  and  whatever  else  I  may  feel,  I  do  pity  this 
unhappy  young  creature.  You  should  remember  that,  between  us,  we  have  helped 
very  much  to  make  her  so.” 

“  She  is  young — and  designing !” 

“  Believe  me,  you  are  mistaken.  Had  you  seen  her  this  morning - ” 

“ - Acting  and  telling  fibs - !” 

My  lady  suppressed  the  sharp  reply  that  tingled  on  her  lips,  seeing  that  it  was 
better  to  say  no  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

“  Well,”  said  she,  “  allowing  you  to  be  right,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  discover 
why  you  should  have  concealed  from  me  the  success  of  her  designs.  In  any  case 
it  was  not  good  of  you  to  keep  me  in  ignorance.  No  one,  in  this  household  at  any 
rate,  has  a  right  to  the  advantage  over  me  of  such  a  secret ;  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  hurt.” 

“  Not  without  reason — I  confess  it.  But  why  you  should  be  especially  angry 
with  me,  aunt,  I  cannot  tell.” 

“  Why,  because  a  special  confidence  has  been  broken  !” 

“  You  told  me  nothing  of  your  plan  for  breaking  the  connexion.” 

“  Which  was  irrevocably  concluded  when  my  ignorance  of  what  you  concealed 
led  mo  to  make  the  useles.s — the  more  than  useless,  and  not  too  honourable 
attempt.” 

“  Those  are  not  my  views !”  said  Adelaide  with  cold  deliberation — and  then, 
in  preparation  for  a  speech  of  remarkable  length  (for  her)  she  turned  full  round, 
mooring  herself  bow  on  to  Lady  Grovelly,  like  a  grand  armed  galleon,  while  the 
mask  thawed  from  her  face  like  the  pure,  soft  snow  from  an  iceberg,  showing  on  it 
an  expression  of  frozen  will  and  passion  that  would  have  done  admirably  for  a 
portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  In  this  attitude  she  continued — 

“  My  hady,  have  we  ceased  to  be  women  of  the  world  since  we  first  talked  of 
this  subject  of  your  son’s  marriage  ?” 

She  waited  for  a  reply,  but  none  came. 

“  Because  I  must  tell  you  that  I  agreed  with  you  farther  than  I  may  have 
seemed  to  have  done.  I  remember  how  impressively  yon  said  we  were  both 
women,  and  insisted  that  I  knew  as  well  as  yourself  what  the  common  drawing¬ 
room  twaddle  about  scheming  and  reserve  really  is,  in  practice.  Well,  I  did,  and 
do !  I  love  your  son  !  [Her  eyes  flashed,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  believed 
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she  did,  paasionately :  Bee  remarks  on  this  subject,  Chapter  V.]  There  is  no 
reserve  in  that — I  love  him;  and  then  you  gave  him  to  me.  It  was  agreed 
between  us,  as  women  of  the  world,  that  we  should  scheme  to  wean  him  from 
that  low  connexion  into  another  union ;  and  there  was  no  talk  then  of  honourable 
or  dishonourable  attempts,  my  lady!  And  when  I  say  that  my  views  are  not 
yours,  I  only  mean  that  mine  are  not  changed !” 

Here  Adelaide  paused  again.  But  Lady  Grovelly  interjx)sed  no  observation, 
but  sat  folding  and  refolding  Mr.  Wilson’s  letter  in  that  sort  of  confusion  which 
we  exhibit  when  we  feel  ourselves  convicted  of  w’eakness  or  inconsistency.  When 
people  pursue  deliberately  a  path  of  doubtful  morality,  it  is  the  commonest  thing 
in  the  world  to  find  them  ashamed  of  straying  out  of  it. 

Alias  Dacre  continued,  with  a  slight  but  significant  w'ave  of  the  hand — 

“  It  was  a  game — we  two  women  of  the  world  against  that  other  woman,  and 
rural  simplicity.  When  I  received  the  letter  which  seems  to  have  made  you  so 
angry  against  me,  I  found  that  rural  simplicity  had  beaten  us — beaten  me,  without 

so  much  as  looking  at  the  chess-board.  And  - shall  I  be  as  frank  with  you 

now,  aunt,  as  you  once  asked  me  to  be?” 

Aly  lady,  giving  the  letter  a  twist  that  put  it  hopelessly  out  of  shape,  inclined 
her  head. 

“  I  fancied  Miss  Leeson's  simple  blandishments  had  worked  uiX)n  you  as  they 
had  wheedled  Herbert.” 

“  AVhat  occiirred  this  morning  ought  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  any  such  idea, 
Adelaide !” 

The  yoimg  lady  looked  wistful  at  this,  hesitating  before  she  said,  more  softly 
and  very  anxiously — 

“  Can  you  assure  me,  dear  aunt,  that  you  are  still  of  your  old  mind  ?” 

“  Entirely !”  replied  Lady  Grovelly  with  emphiisis — simply  meaning,  however, 
that  she  abide  I  by  her  old  desire  for  her  son’s  union  with  the  handsome,  noble 
young  lady  beioie  her,  and  thought  no  harm  of  having  schemed  against  Lotty’s 
mistaken  ambition.  Aliss  Dacre  read  the  e.vclamation  by  the  light  of  her  own 
present  feelings,  and  continued  more  calmly,  but  with  no  lack  of  significance — 

“  Then  I  have  less  hesitation'  in  avowing  that  I  was  afraid  to  show  you  the 
letter,  because  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  your  increase*!  imrtiality  for  Miss  Leeson,  and 
the  fact  that  the  odious  marriage  w'as  made,  W'ould  condemn  me  to  the  affront  of 
seeing  her  brought  home  as  Herbert’s  wife.” 

“  The  fact  that  the  marriage  was  made !”  This  brought  my  lady’s  wandering 
thoughts  to  a  stand.  They  had  been  floating  in  her  mind  in  solution,  as  it  were ; 
these  words  w'ere  the  electric  touch  that  precipitated  them  into  a  concrete,  appre¬ 
hensible  form.  Stubborn,  magical  little  fact !  Aluch  as  it  shocked  her — grounding 
on  an  unknown  shore  the  gay  caravel  wherein  all  her  plans  and  anticipations  for 
the  future  were  embarked,  with  no  resource  but  to  fling  over  the  cargo  and  trust 
to  fortune  for  a  new  one — still  there  appeared  this  satisfaction  in  it,  that  it  did 
settle  the  difliculty,  and  gave  her  some  ground  to  stand  on  under  the  oppression  of 
Adelaide’s  views  and  sentiments.  So  she  had  already  thrown  off  a  little  of  her 
confusion  as  she  remarked — 

“  But  the  unfortunate  fact  beuig  accomplished,  child,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  altered  by  concealment.” 

“  There  especially  my  views  are  not  yours !” 
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The  two  women  of  the  world  looked  full  at  each  other — the  one  in  utter  sur¬ 
prise,  the  other  with  a  bold  meaning  that  increased  with  every  twinkle  of  her 
heavenly  eyelashes ;  for  there  was  so  much  meaning  in  her  eyes,  sustained  like  the 
fire  of  a  star  in  darkness,  that  the  lashes  did  seem  to  twinkle  like  the  beams  of 
such  a  luminary. 

My  lady  felt  the  necessity  of  mustering  her  self-possession,  and  accordingly 
did  so  to  the  best  of  her  ability  as  she  answered,  withdrawing  her  gaze  from 
Adelaide’s  face — 

“  You  are  enigmatical,  child  I  I  do  not  understand  you  !” 

“  Well,  dear  aunt,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  frankness  on  my  part  this  time ! 
You  do  not  see  how  the  fact  could  be  altered  by  my  concealing  it.  I  felt  it  could 
not  be  altered  by  your  accepting  it,  as  I  feared  you  would  have  done,  though  the 
assurance  you  gave  me  just  now  does  away  with  that.  This  is  no  marriage ! — it  is 
a  cheat !  And  my  love — my  love  for  your  son,  of  whom  I  am  not  tamely  to  be 
robbed ! — that  and  anger  at  the  designing  arts  of  Charlotte  Leeson,  resolved  me  to 
hide  the  marriage  till  I  had  tried  if  there  were  means  to  rescue  Herbert  from  it !” 

“  Well !”  cried  my  lady,  as  much  in  alarm  as  amazement. 

“  That  is  all,  aunt ! — there  you  have  my  reasons  for  the  concealment,  and  I 
hope  you  are  no  longer  angry  with  me  on  that  account.” 

“  It  is  difficult  to  be  angry,”  my  lady  said  after  a  brief  pause,  during  which 
Miss  Dacre  took  a  seat  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  cleared  away  one  stage  of  a 
difficulty  and  is  quite  ready  for  another — “  I  am  too  much  surprised.  And  as  for 
means  of  setting  aside  the  marriage -  It  is  most  unfortunate,  but - ” 

“  When  two  women  of  the  world  set  their  heads  together !” 

“  I  hojie  you  have  not  learned  my  lesson  too  well,  Adelaide  ?” 

“  Don’t  let  that  distress  you,  dear  aunt — I  never  needed  it !’’ 

“  I  begin  to  think  so.  You  should  have  tutored  me !” 

“  It  is  not  too  late  now,  perhaps.” 

“  For  what  purpose  ?”  asked  Lady  Grovelly  gravely ;  for  by  this  time  she  had 
recovered  her  self-possession  altogether. 

“To  carry  out  our  design.” 

“  My  dear  child,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  you,  but  I  must  ask  whether  your  love 
for  Herbert  and  your  anger  at  Charlotte  have  not  made  you  unreasonable  ?” 

“  Not  unreasonable — only  bold !” 

“  That  may  mean  rash !”  was  madame’s  quiet  answ'er. 

“  My  lady,  is  this  affair  settled  ?  Do  you  acquiesce  so  easily  in  the  union  you 
condemned  so  much,  and  against  which  you  engaged  me,  and  all  my  heart  ?  If 
BO,  I  must  tell  you  you  had  an  auxiliary  easy  enough  to  set  on,  but  not  so  readily 
stayed.  It  is  not  fair  to  abandon  me — it  is  not  right  to  abandon  your  son — for  a 
trifle ! — for  a  figment !” 

“  Is  marriage  a  figment  ?” 

“  When  it  is  the  price  of  cunning ! — when  it  is  a  mere  trap  to  catch  riches 
and  a  title !” 

“  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“  Let  me  ask  again,  do  you  wish  the  marriage  loidone?” 

“  I  wish  it  had  never  come  about.” 

“  And  that  is  all !”  said  Adelaide,  with  the  look  of  a  party  at  once  surprised 
and  insulted. 
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“  Well,  suppose  I  do  wish  it  undone — with  all  my  heart !” 

“  Then  we’ll  undo  it !”  ^liss  Dacre  returned.  And  rising  again,  she  quietly 
took  Wilson’s  letter  from  my  lady’s  hands,  and  placed  it  on  the  fire. 

“  Is  that  agreed  ?”  the  young  lady  said  in  a  sweet,  persuasive  voice,  as  she 
watched  the  pjiper  consuming. 

“  You  really  surprise  me  so  much  tliat  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying ;  but 
one  thing  is  uppermost  in  my  mind — Herbert’s  happiness  I” 

“  He’ll  tire  of  her,  aunt,  in  three  months.  Did  you  ever  know*  a  man  that 
made  such  a  match  take  longer  time  to  repent  it?  Did  you?” 

“  Perliaps  not ;  but - ” 

“  Then  that  objection  is  more  than  met !” 

“  But  there  are  points  of  honour !” 

“  Fiddlestick — more  or  less !  Come,  dear  aunt,”  said  Miss  Dacre,  observing 
that  this  ejaculation  had  hit  rather  too  forcibly,  and  going  to  kiss  my  lady’s 
forehead,  “remember  we  are  women  of  the  world — pardon  me,  I  can’t  help 
repeating  it — it  is  the  only  phrase.  Your  son’s  happiness,  your  own,  mine,  his — 
his  children’s,  jierhaps  [prettily  faltered],  are  all  involved  in  this  rash  connexion,  ; 

which  must  end  badly,  most  likely  in  scandal.  I  w'ould  put  my  happiness  out  of  { 

the  question — and  the  family  credit  is  something  to  7n(’— only  then  you  would  I 
think  me  actuated  by  simple  spite.*  But  I  don't  put  it  aside ;  I  cannot  and  I  will  i 

not !  Now'  shall  all  this  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  fine  points  of  honour  ?  There  j 

is  no  dishonour  in  endeavouring  to  recover  what  has  been  artfully  stolen ;  and  as  I 
for  Charlotte  herself,  she  is  no  more  likely  to  be  happy  with  him  than  without  j 
him.  The  mivtch  is  sure  to  be  broken  by  themselves  some  time  and  in  some  f 

manner.  I  only  propose  that  tre  choose  the  manner  and  await  the  proper  time.”  ► 

“  You  have  considered  the  means,  perhaps  ?”  | 

“  Yes,  and  have  prepared  them.  You  had  your  scheme,  dear  aunt ;  don’t 
blame  me  for  having  mine.”  | 

“  First  I  should  know  what  it  is,”  said  my  lady,  with  an  apprehension  already  | 
that  it  would  prove  intolerable.  i 

“  You  may  not  like  it,  but  it  is  simple  enough.  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  show 
that  no  such  marriage  ever  existed — circumstances  making  it  desirable — of  course  , 

I  mean  desirable  to  Herbert  as  w'ell  as  to  us ;  and  those  circumstances  have  yet  to  ■ 
be  prejjared,  it  is  true.  But  when  that  is  done,  all  is  done.”  j 

My  lady  made  a  rather  unsuccessful  attempt  to  smile  as  she  said,  at  this —  I 

“  Adelaide,  you  must  be  joking.  It  is  all  nonsense !  These  plots  are  very  | 

well  in  novels — though,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  found  in  another  kind  of  literature.  ] 

But  there  they  are  more  serious.”  | 

“  To  w'hat  do  you  allude,  aunt?”  asked  Miss  Dacre  with  matchless  mnff  /raid.  ( 

“  To  reports  of  criminal  trials,  my  dear !  I  really  think  this  conversation  had  i 

l)ctter  go  no  farther  at  present.  You  are  excited.”  j 

“  I.ook  at  me,  and  see  whether  I  am  excited !  Consider  whether  I  at  least  am  ■ 

not  too  cool  to  be  caught  making  material  for  a  law -report !  No,  no !  At  any 
rate,  now  I  have  commenced  my  confessions,  I  will  conclude  them — think  of  them 
or  of  me  what  you  will.  For  all  legal  purposes,  Herbert’s  marriage  is  already 
cancelled  1”  I 


•  How  near  the  troth  was  this  ?  Spite  is  a  powerful  motive  with  some  females.— Naubator. 
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“  AVhat !  in  the  face  of  the  church-register,  Charlotte’s  certificate,  the  priest 
that  married  them,  the  clerk  that  witnessed  the  ceremony!  It  is  altogetlier 
absurd !” 

“  But  if  the  clerk  is  dead,  and  a  copy  of  the  certificate  substituted  for  the  true 
one,  and  Mr.  AVilson  has  disposed  of  the  register,  and  does  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  Herbert  or  Miss  Leeson  in  his  life !” 

“  Is  he  such  a  villain  V” 

“  He  is  such  a  friend  of  the  family !” 

“  Adelaide,  say  no  more ! — not  another  word !  I  am  astounded  at  your 
wickedness !” 

“  Boldness,  aunt !  Pray  don't  be  too  hard  on  me !” 

“  But  do  you  ex|M!ct  me  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  piece  of  business  ?” 

“  Ye.s,  if  everybody  consents  to  it! — if  Herbert  and  Charlotte  consent  to  it! 
AVhere  is  the  w'ickedness  then?  You  do  me  injustice  if  you  suppose  I  have 
invented  this  plan  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  this — this  simple  girl  from  his  arms. 
I  am  well  aware  that  that  would  be  audacious  and  dangerous  indeed,  and  am  not 
so  rash  as  to  forget  that  Herbert’s  unfortunate  temperament  would  alone  make 
such  an  attempt  worse  than  foolish.  Of  eourse  it  would  l)e  fatal !” 

“  I  think  so,  Adelaide !” 

“  But  my — my  idea  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  their  separation.  That  must 
come  about  anyhow  ;  and  it  will  do  them  no  more  violence  to  promote  it  now — ^by 
gentle  means,  of  course — than  before.  But  whether  the  end  is  brought  about  in 
the  usual  course  in  such  matches,  or  by  our  assistanee  (you  see  I  have  no  reserve !) 
my  plan  simply  pro\'ides  for  all — what  do  you  call  it  ? — technical  proofs  that  a 
low,  unfortunate  union  ever  e.xisted.  Mobody  will  ask  for  them  ;  but  at  any  rate 
they  will  never  turn  up  to  make  scandal. — IMeanwhile,  what  harm  is  done  if  they 
never  cun  be  separated '? — if  I  am  obliged  at  last  to  put  up  with  my  injuries,  and 
we  liavc  to  accept  as  Lady  (Irovelly  the  granddaughter  of  a  pig-keeper?” 

My  lady  made  no  aiuswer.  Miss  Daere  contiuuetl  advancing  and  taking  her 
aunt’s  hand — 

“  Am  I  so  very,  very  wicked  ?  Considering  what  I  must  feel,  do  you  really 
think  I  am  ?” 

“  1  ean  excuse  you,  Adelaide !’’ 

“  And  is  that  all  ?  But  I  won’t  ask  you  now  what  you  think  of  my  plotting ; 
still,  do  not  forget  that  it  was  made  by  an  outraged,  desperate,  broken  heart !  I 
don't  think  it  so  wild,  and  it  must  be  harmless  at  the  worst !” 

Two  pearly  teai-s  coursed  down  Miss  IJacre’s  innocent  but  noble  nose,  and  one 
fell  on  my  lady’s  hand.  Thereupon  bliss  Dacre  sailed  away ;  but  she  was  heard 
running  so  rapidly  iq)6tairs  that  her  aunt  eould  only  conclude  that  she  was  rushing 
into  her  room  to  relieve  in  secret  her  o’erfraught  heart. 

I  may  mention  episodically — what  it  has  to  do  with  the  story  you  may  discover 
— that  bliss  Dacre  did  retire  to  her  own  room,  but  not  to  Aveep.  Her  proceedings 
there  were  simply  to  bathe  her  face  in  diluted  eau-de-Cologne,  to  arrange  her 
hair,  and  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  another  essence  (also  diluted)  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  her  town  hair-dresser  for  “  lowness  of  spirits.”  Locking  her  door 
after  her,  she  then  sought  the  companionship  of  a  gentleman  who  has  little 
appeared  in  this  narrative,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  has  little  to  do  with  it : 
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Sir  Thomas  Grovelly.  She  entered  his  room  as  placid  as  the  west  wind,  and  fell  to 
conversing  with  him  on  gout.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  he  had  much  to  say ; 
and  he  had  already  taken  down  two  volumes  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  when  on 
taking  down  a  third,  and  remembering  that  Herbert  had  brought  it  from  town  on 
his  last  trip,  he  suddenly  broke  off  into  a  question  about  a  certain  letter  written 
by  him  to  Mr.  Leeson. 

“  By  the  bye,  you  posted  my  letter,  Adelaide  ?” 

“  Yesterday,  dear  uncle.  But  for  pity’s  sake  never  let  it  be  known  that  I 
meddled  in  this  affair !” 

“  Pooh,  pooh !  who  should  meddle  if  not  you  ?  There,  don’t  blush !  Ah ! 
Just  hear  what  Dr.  Fogo  says!  Totally  in  contradiction  to  my  experience! 

Hum!  hum-m-m - !"  Sir  Thomas  read  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Fogo.  Dear 

Adelaide  kept  her  eyes  open,  and  never  went  to  sleep  a  bit ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IX  WHICH  MRS.  HERBKKT  TELLS  FIBS  AGAIX. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  use  their  wit  as  good  husbands  their  money : 
they  spare  pence  that  they  may  spend  pounds.  One  day  we  may  see  a  man  who 
notoriously  grudges  the  half-crown  he  pays  for  a  pair  of  gloves  spend  ten  guineas 
cheerfully  for  a  drawing-room  bauble ;  on  another  we  behold  a  man  who  never 
betrayed  a  spark  of  interest  or  design  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  both  over  a  single  plan,  a  single  purpose.  So  it  was 
with  Miss  Dacre ;  and  the  surprise  occasioned  by  her  little  plan  to  Lady  Grovelly 
contributed  not  the  least  element  in  its  force. 

But  Adelaide  was  too  ardent,  too  enterprising,  too  self-reliant  to  be  content  to 
propound  the  plan,  leaving  it  dependent  on  my  lady’s  acceptance.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  preliminaries  were  all  settled  before  she  breathed  a  word  of  her  designs  ; 
and  not  only  these^  but  she  had  also  been  careful  to  take  a  first  ste])  toward 
“  preparing  the  circumstances”  Under  which  they  should  work.  Hence  the  letter 
which  she  had  stirred  Sir  Thomas  to  write  to  Charlotte’s  father.  She  could  not 
trust  Lady  Grovelly  to  begin  the  work,  but  that  lieing  begun,  and  the  ball  set 
rolling,  she  hoped  my  lady  would  find  it  at  least  as  difficult  to  stop  as  to  assist  the 
game.  That  she.  Miss  Dacre,  should  be  exposed  by  her  aunt  was  out  of  the 
question.  In  all  well-regulated  families  it  is  the  rule  that  one  or  two  members 
should  suffer  anything  rather  than  all  should  be  scandalized  by  public  gossip. 
The  proverb  about  washing  dirty  linen  at  home  is  improved  in  some  houses ;  the 
linen  is  never  washed  at  all. 

hirs.  Herbert  little  guessed  as  she  sat  bravely  on  deck,  watching  over  the  nose  of 
the  vessel  for  Hamburg  of  her  destination,  what  messenger  had  preceded  her.  Her 
thoughts  were  so  happily  diverted  from  her  husband,  so  featly  had  her  good  daemon 
turned  his  picture  to  the  wall,  that  no  new  suspicion  occurred  to  her  about  him  or 
his  family.  Her  wings  tinned  from  the  too  ambitious  eyrie  of  her  happiness, 
she  thought  only  of  it  that  she  was  flying  from  it,  and  less  and  less  the  nearer 
she  approached  the  old  sure  nest  of  content.  It  was  with  a  positive  burst  of  joy 
that  she  beheld  the  land ;  and  she  set  foot  ashore  with  such  a  gasp  of  relief  as  an 
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exile  breathes,  when  he  finds  himself  safe  on  a  strand  where  his  pursuers  cannot 
follow  him. 

Our  poor  little  exile  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  house  where  her  father  lay, 
but  having  found  it,  she  did  have  much  difficulty  about  presenting  herself  to  him. 
She  began  to  debate  the  question  at  the  door,  but  her  officious  hand  had  rapped  a 
summons  before  she  had  at  all  settled  it.  She  started  as  a  servant  appeared  before 
her.  “Mr.  Leeson?”  “Ah  yes,  mademoiselle!”  “Is — is  he — ?”  “alive”  was 
in  her  thoughts,  but  how  could  she  utter  the  word  ?  Which  the  servant  saw,  and 
replied,  “  He  expects  mtvdemoiselle — asks  for  her  hourly.” 

Mademoiselle  hurried  towards  the  stairs ;  the  servant  glided  before  her, 
stopping  at  a  certain  door,  at  which  he  did  not  knock  till  he  had  held  a  finger  up, 
something  in  deprecation,  something  in  warning.  “  Come  in  !”  cried  a  voice  lusty 
in  feebleness ;  but  the  man  was  in  no  hurry.  He  waited  till  he  heard  the  nurse's 
footstep  approach  the  door  before  he  opened  it  to  announce  mademoiselle. 

In  another  moment  Charlotte  8too<l  within  the  room — just  within  it,  pausing  to 
take  one  comprehensive,  searching  look  at  her  father,  who  sat  propped  up  in  bed 
with  his  hand  extended  toward  her.  Whir ! — what  a  rustle  of  woman’s  garments ! 
Their  arms  are  about  each  other,  and  one  cries  “  My  dear  father  I”  and  the  other 
“  My  good  little  Charlotte !”  and  they  are  both  weeping  together.  It  is  almost  as 
good  as  what  one  sees  at  the  play. 

I  have  no  pathetic  picture  to  draw  of  what  followed.  You  who  have,  or 
had,  a  father.  Mademoiselle,  may  very  well  imagine  it ;  only  don’t  put  in  the 
colours  too  strong,  because  if  you  do  the  picture  will  be  unlike  the  original.  In 
fact,  the  old  gentleman  dropped  to  sleep  within  ten  minutes  of  his  daughter’s 
arrival,  and  before  as  many  sentences  had  passed  between  them.  And  when  he 
woke  half  an  hour  afterward,  nurse  was  gone,  and  there  was  Lotty  quietly  moving 
about  the  room  in  her  home-like  dress  and  in  her  home-like  manner,  so  that  any¬ 
thing  like  an  affecting  scene  was  impossible.  Lotty  did  give  a  little  start  when 
she  saw  that  some  slight,  undefinable  change  had  been  wrought  in  her  father’s 
appearance  in  his  sleep,  but  the  cliange  was  evidently  for  the  better,  so  that  only 
set  her  more  at  her  ease. 

Of  course  there  were  lots  of  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered.  Charlotte 
was  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  accident  and  the  fever  that  followed,  and  how 
it  had  been  treated,  and  so  on  :  this  occupied  no  long  time.  Still  more  anxiously 
did  the  father  put  his  questions ;  indeed  he  looked  at  Lotty  so  keenly  with  his 
fever-bright  eyes  as  he  .asked  about  the  Grovellys — whether  they  had  been  kind  to 
her,  whether  she  had  been  much  at  the  House,  or  the  ladies  often  at  the  Mill — 
that  she  had  much  difficulty  in  retaining  her  self-possession.  As  it  was,  she  was 
too  much  confusetl  to  observe  that  her  father  did  not  include  Herbert  in  his 
inquiries.  “  Because,  my  dear,”  he  .addetl,  at  last,  “  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
should  be  kind  to  you,  and  should  I  be  taken  aw.ay,  they  are  the  only  friends  you 
have  in  the  world.  But  don’t  make  too  free  with  them,  my  dear.  They  are  high 
people,  with  high  notions.  You  must  remember  I  was  once  Sir  Thomas’s  servant, 
as,  if  I  had  not  been  lucky,  thanks  be  to  God ! — you  might  have  been.  If  we 
forget  that,  they  won’t.  And  I  don’t  know  any  reiison  why  they  shoidd  !” 

It  was  as  well  that  the  old  man  turned  his  face  away  as  he  said  this,  or  he 
would  have  seen  his  daughter  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Perhaps  he  feared  to 
see  something  of  the  kind.  “Ah!”  said  IMrs;  Herbert  to  herself — “I  did  well! 
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Nobody  knows  about  it  yet — I  must  give  him  up — I  must  never  see  him  again.” 
With  this  strong  shock  she  recovered  herself. 

The  physician  came.  lie  said  lie  was  astonished  at  the  improvement  in  the 
patient,  and  went  away. 

In  silence,  or  in  placid,  common-place  talk,  the  evening  w’ore  away.  About 
nine  of  the  clock  father  w'anted  Lotty  to  reail  to  him,  and  asked  for  the  black  box. 
He  opened  it  on  his  bed.  1  say  no  more  of  its  contents  than  that  they  were  two 
or  three  letters  w'ritten  before  he  was  married ;  a  “  sampler,”  with  a  house,  and  a 
tree,  and  six  flower-pots  all  of  a  row  and  quite  as  big  as  the  house,  worked  in 
worsted  by  Sarali  Saxby,  aged  nine  years  and  four  months ;  thirty-six  golden 
gvdneas,  the  savings  of  Sarah  Saxby,  and  her  marriage-portion,  in  a  paper  parcel 
bound  with  a  true-lover’s-knot,  just  as  Sarah  had  handed  it  to  her  husband  on  her 
wedding-day ;  a  wedding-ring ;  a  coral  used  to  promote  baby’s  teeth ;  two  scraps 
of  hair ;  and  a  Bible,  purporting  to  be  the  gift  of  the  said  Sarah  Saxby  to  her 
true  lover,  Edmund  Leeson.  Out  of  this  Bible  did  the  old  gentleman  request 
Charlotte  to  read  ;  though  why  he  should  desire  her  to  begin  at  the  1st  chapter 
of  Matthew,  Heaven  only  knows.  She  read,  and  again  he  fell  to  sleep.  There¬ 
upon  Cliarlotte  herself  sought  rest,  in  a  big  cushioned  chair — vice  the  nurse, 
intolerable. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  father  awoke ;  and  by  some  great  sympathy  so  did 
Charlotte  at  the  same  moment.  He  wanted  drink,  and  of  course  he  had  it ;  but 
it  did  not  soothe  him.  He  was  very  restless  indeed. 

“  You  are  not  worse,  father  ?”  faltered  our  Lotty. 

“  Not  at  all.  But,”  said  he,  making  an  effort  to  rise,  and  looking  just  a  little 
wild,  “  I  can’t  rest  for  a  confounded  letter,  child,  that  came  this  morning,  and 
lies  under  my  pillow.  Give  it  me,  will  you  ?” 

Charlotte  drew  out  the  letter,  and  saw  that  it  was  directed  in  the  hand  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grovelly. 

“  Now,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Leeson,  entering  on  the  matter  in  his  usual 
business  way  (w  hich  itself  was  rather  alarming),  “  our  neighbours  are  tattling, 
it  seems.” 

,  “  About - ” 

“  About  you.  It’s  an  idle  talc ;  but  idle  tales  are  serious  sometimes,  and  I 
can’t  have  them  told  about  my  child.  Sir  Thomas  writes  me  here  an  angrier 
letter  than  he  ought,  to  say  he  is  well  informed  that  you  are  sweethearting  with 
Mr.  Herbert,  that  you  two  have  been  seen  love-making  in  his  plantation  ;  and  he 
says  further,  in  his  fine  phrases  (which  won’t  prevent  my  talking  to  him  roundly 
when  I  get  back)  what  comes  to  this :  that  as  he  is  determined  to  look  after  his 
sons,  1  had  better  look  after  my  daughter.” 

lx)tty  buried  her  face  in  the  bedclothes.  This  was  too  much  ! 

“  You  are  shocked,  my  dear,  and  well  you  may  be. — But  [in  a  tender,  broken 
voice]  has  there  l>een  any  sweethearting,  Lotty  Y — ^Tell  me !  I  won’t  say  it  is  so 
very  wrong  to  meet  and  talk  as  young  men  and  women  do ;  but  you  know  he 
cannot  marry  you,  and  I  could  not  let  you  marry  him  against  his  family’s  will — no, 
not  on  any  account !  It  would  be  clean  against  what  I  think  honourable  and 
right.  People  say  already  that  I  have  fattened  on  Sir  Thomas’s  folly,  and  I 
couldn’t  have  it  said  that  my  daughter  trepanned  his  sou  I  But  what  am  I  talking 
of  ? — It’s  all  an  idle  tale — all  an  idle  tale,  isn’t  it,  my  dear  ?’’ 
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It  is  always  easier  to  repeat  a  falsehood  than  first  to  tell  it ;  and  if  Mrs. 
Herbert  had  one  reason  to  tell  hers  once,  she  had  a  dozen  reasons  now.  Still  this 
was  so  solemn  an  occasion — for  now  she  saw  her  father  must  die — that  the  pang  it 
gave  her  almost  rent  her  heart  in  two.  But  wonderful  is  the  bravery  of  women, 
passing  all  understanding.  Bracing  up  her  heart  in  iron  bands,  she  answered — 

“  It  is  all  nonsense,  father !” 

“  That  is  enough,  my  child.  Now  I  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  You  shall 
just  write  a  little  note  to  Mr.  Herbert.  There  are  writing-materials.” 

“  O  father — why  ?  What  can  I  say  ?” 

“  Take  your  jien — only  a  few  words,  which  I’ll  dictate.  Come !”  he  added, 
seeing  that  Charlotte  made  no  sign  of  obeying.  “I  tell  you  I  cannot  rest  about 
tills  matter !” 

Clearly  there  was  no  help  for  it.  But  by  tliis  time  Charlotte's  heart  was 
numb :  there  was  no  more  feeling  in  it.  She  arranged  the  writing-materials  in  a 
perfectly  methodical  way,  and  wrote  as  her  father  dictated. 

“  Dear  JIr.  Guovki-ly, — My  father  desire's  me — as  he  is  too  ill  to  write 
himself — to  say  that  he  has  just  heard  a  rumour  which  gives  him  great  concern. 
Gossiping  tongues,  it  seems,  are  hatching  mischief  out  of  the  kindness  which  you, 
with  all  yoim  honoured  family,  have  ever  treated  him  and  me.  You  are  aware 
how  little  reason  there  is  for  such  an  idle  tale ;  but  idle  tales  are  often  very 
serious,  and  he  throws  himself  on  your  generosity  to  contradict  the  story  that  I  am 
intriguing  to  enter  your  family ;  and  while  he  begs  on  his  sick  bed  that  neither 
my  lady  nor  Sir  Thomas  will  ever  withdraw  their  favour  for  such  nonsense,  he 
relies  with  perfect  secimity  on  your  honour  and  kind  sense  never  to  countenance  it 
even  by  the  most  innocent  attentions,  that  may  be  twisted  awry  by  scandalous 
people.  My  father  has  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  as  much  surprised  by  this 
rumour  as  he  has  been ;  but  he  is  hurt  into  the  bargain,  and  trusts  that  will  bo  an 
excuse  for  his  writing  to  you. 

“  Ever  your  obedient  servant, 

“  ClIARLOlTE  LeESOX.” 

“  That  will  do,”  added  Mr.  Lceson,  with  almost  childish  satisfaction.  “  It  is 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone :  answering  Sir  Thomas,  and  putting  a  check  on 
^Master  Herbert.  Here  I  have  a  seal,  given  to  me  by  your  poor  mother,  dead  and 
gone,  to  hang  at  my  watch-ribbon.  Seal  it  with  that.” 

Here  he  rang  a  bell,  and  a  porter  entered.  “  Post  this  letter  in  the  morning,” 
said  he  to  the  man,  “  and  mind  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.” 

The  letter  was  gone ! 

“And  now  Charlotte,  good  night!  There  may  have  been  a  little  sweet- 
hearting,  but  no  matter !  AVe  have  settled  it  for  the  best,  and  now  I  am  easy 
again.  Kiss  me,  my  dear !  God  bless  you !  Good  night !” 

In  the  morning  he  wa.s  found  dead,  with  one  hand  in  the  black  box  holding 
the  wedding-ring  and  the  coral.  The  other  rested  on  his  daughter’s  shoulder,  as 
she  sat  by  the  bedside :  and  she  was  insensible. 
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nFTEEXTH  CENTURY. 

The  fifteenth  century  is,  we  presume,  par  excelknce,  the  transition  period  of 
English  history ;  for  pilgrims  and  printing,  migratory  parliaments  and  paid  repre¬ 
sentatives,  manor-halls  and  stained-glass-windowed  chapels,  tell  pretty  plainly 
that  cap-a-pie  warriors,  illuminated  missals,  and  castellated  iron-barred  towers, 
are  quietly  passing  away,  and  will  henceforth  only  be  known  in  history — in  ruins 
or  on  the  shelves  of  national  museums.  So  be  it ;  and  may  we  never  meet  with 
any  worse  changes  than  these  in  our  historical  survey  of  home-life  in  England ! 

From  no  point  of  view,  perhaps,  can  we  trace  the  change  in  the  character  of 
the  age  more  clearly  than  in  watching  that  gradual  transition  which  occurred 
during  this  and  the  next  century,  of  castles  into  embattled  mansions,  and  of  em¬ 
battled  mansions  into  manor-halls.  Of  the  castles  that  rose  and  studded  the  land, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  age  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  it  is 
dangerous  to  particularize  any,  when  Tonbridge  and  Rochester,  Lincoln  and 
Norwich,  Conway  and  Carnarvon,  Windsor  and  Warwick,  Ludlow  and  Ragland, 
Kenilworth  and  Middleham,  with  many,  many  more,  each  and  all  present  them¬ 
selves  as  candidates  for  our  admiration  and  astonishment.  Yet  wc  dare  not 
altogether  omit  some  slight  notice  of  these  strongholds  of  our  land ;  for  even  a 
domestic  history  would  be  incomplete  without  such  a  sketch. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  defenceless  condition  of  this  island  at  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  was  one  of  the  great  causes  that  rendered  it  so  easy  a  prey 
to  that  warrior,  who  lost  no  time,  after  he  made  himself  master  of  the  island,  in 
erecting  strong  castles  in  all  the  principal  divisions  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  towns  and  keeping  the  people  in  awe.  The  Con¬ 
queror’s  followers,  among  whom  he  parcelled  out  the  lauds  of  the  English, 
imitated  their  master’s  example  by  building  castles  on  their  estates ;  and  so  rapidly 
did  they  increase,  that  by  the  reign  of  Stephen,  or  within  a  century  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Conqueror,  there  are  said  to  have  been  1115  castles  completed  in 
England  alone ;  indeed,  the  whole  kingdom  was  covered  with  military  towers,  and 
the  people  worn  out  with  building  them.  At  last  the  e\il  grew  to  so  great  a 
pitch,  that  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  more  without  an 
express  license  from  the  King. 

Many  of  the  castles,  by  the  time  of  Stephen,  were  of  great  size.  Instead  of  a 
single  tower,  they  consisted  of  several  towers,  both  round  and  s<puire,  unitwl  by 
walls  inclosing  a  space  called  a  court-yard,  the  entrance  to  which  was  usually 
between  two  strong  towers.  The  whole  building  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  or 
ditch,  across  which  a  drawbridge  led  to  massive  doors.  These  were  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  and  in  front  of  them  was  the  ominous  grating  or  portcullis,  which 
could  be  raised  or  let  down  through  deep  grooves  in  the  stonework ;  whilst  over¬ 
head  was  a  projecting  parapet,  resting  on  brackets,  having  openings  from  which 
melted  lead  and  hot  water  could  be  poured,  or  stones  thrown  on  the  heads  of 
any  assailants  who  should  attempt  to  force  an  entrance.  A  principal  tower,  or 
keep,  rose  pre-eminently  above  the  rest,  generally  from  an  artificial  mound.  It 
contained  a  well  of  water,  without  which  the  garrison,  when  besieged,  could  not 
possibly  hold  out.  This  keep  also  contained  a  subterranean  prison,  and  several 
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glorious  s])ots  in  Yorkshire,  the  birthplace  of  that  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of 
Richard  HI.),  who  died  before  his  father,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation;  or  of 
Conway,  king  of  castles  still,  on  the  shores  of  the  sandy  Dee  ;  or  of  Carnarvon, 
and  its  legendary  tale  of  royal  birth-jwings ;  of  Kenilworth,  sacred  to  love  and 
Amy  Robsart ;  of  Warwick,  with  its  kingmaker ;  and  Wind.sor,  with  its  mitred 
architect,  the  famous  and  liberal  William  of  AVykeham — the  poor  boy  of  Win¬ 
chester,  whom  the  lord  of  the  manor  so  generously  placed  in  the  grammar-school 
of  that  town,  and  whom  Edward  HI.  ultimately  raised  to  a  bishopric,  and  finally 
made  Lord  High  Chancellor.  It  seems  scarcely  crc<lible  that  he,  while  architect 
to  the  King,  should  only  have  received  Is.  a  day  for  his  services ;  yet  such  is  the 
fact.  Labourers  were  also  impressed  to  build  this  fine  old  castle,  and  comjielled  to 
work  for  their  Royal  master,  whether  they  liktxl  it  or  no.  'I'hesc  men  frequently 
stole  away  from  their  employment ;  but  neither  the  King  nor  his  councillors  could 
devise  any  better  plan  to  rectify  this  miserable  state  of  affairs  than  a  prison  for 
these  deserters,  and  penalties  for  those  who  employed  them ! 


storeys  of  apartments,  with  which  there  was  a  communication  either  by  a  staircase 
built  in  the  walls  or  on  the  outside  of  the  tower. 

Tonbridge  Castle,  built  by  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  a  follower  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  is  one  of  the  oldest  castles  we  possess,  and  of  this  only  a  fragment  of 
a  towered  entrance-gate  remains.  The  whole  building  was  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
and  the  exterior  walls  inclosed  an  area  of  about  six  acres.  The  towers  had  no 
other  openings  than  long,  narrow  slits,  called  oilets,  through  which,  when  be¬ 
sieged,  archers  shot  their  arrows. 

But  we  may  not  linger — for  this  is  no  military  history — or  we  might  tell  of 
Middleham,  that  most  picturesque  of  castles,  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
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But  to  return  to  the  architect  of  Windsor,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  the 
founder  of  the  free  school  at  Winchester  than  even  for  his  fine  work  for  royalty. 
This  great  school,  which,  in  spite  of  the  innovations  of  time,  still  contains  its 
seventy-two  jxwr  Wykehamite  scholars,  its  warden,  its  fellows,  and  its  sixteen 
choristers,  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  nobleness  of  his  character  and  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  he  received  during  his  own  youth. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  belonging  to  this  school  there  are  some  ancient  admonitory 
symbols,  which  offer  the  scholars  three  alternatives — viz.,  a  bishop’s  cap  and  staff, 
with  a  motto  in  Latin,  signifying  that  he  may  stay  and  learn  ;  an  inkstand  and  a 
sword,  with  a  motto  meaning  that,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  learn,  he  may  leave  ; 
and,  finally,  a  rod,  that  has  no  motto,  because  it  needs  none — so  unmistakably  does 
it  imply  that,  if  he  will  neither  learn  nor  leave,  he  must  submit  to  sometlring  more 
disagreeable.  Another  curiosity  is  a  figure  in  this  college,  illustrative  of  a  good 
servant  according  to  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  a  compound  of  a  man,  a 
stag,  an  ass,  and  a  hog ;  severally  representing,  it  is  presumed,  the  description  of 
intellect,  the  swiftness  of  foot,  the  gentleness  of  temj>er,  and  the  accommodating 
character  of  appetite  that  ought  to  be  at  a  master's  service. 

The  well-known  “  Dulce  Domum”  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  poor 
Wykehamist,  who  had  been  condemned,  as  a  punisliment,  to  remain  at  school 
during  the  holidays,  d'he  story  goes  that,  after  com}K)sing  this  song  and  the 
melody,  he  sang  it  incessantly,  till,  languishing  in  vain  longing  for  home,  he 
sickened  and  died. 

This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  century  for  establishing  schools  and  colleges. 
Eton  rose  at  this  period ;  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  at  this  time  ;  St. 
Mary  Magdalene’s  and  All  Souls’,  in  the  same  University,  were  also  commenced. 
The  latter  was  built  by  Chicheley,  the  bigoted  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Having  determined  to  devote  his  money  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  his  friends, 
with  whom  he  consulted,  advised  him  to  build  an  hospital  for  the  disabled  soldiers 
who  were  daily  returning  from  the  wars  in  France.  But  this  good  prelate,  being 
more  under  the  influence  of  superstition  than  humanity,  and  thinking  it  a  greater 
act  of  charity  to  relieve  the  souls  of  the  dead  than  the  bodies  of  the  living,  founded 
a  college  for  a  warden  and  forty  fellows,  commanding  them  to  put  up  incessant 
prayera  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  French  wars;  from  whence  it  was  called 
Colleyium  Omnium  Animarum,  the  College  of  All  Souls.  The  Archbishop  ex¬ 
pended  4,545/.  on  the  fabric,  and  procured  a  considerable  revenue  for  it  out  of  the 
lands  of  the  alien  priories  which  had  been  dissolved  a  little  time  before. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  how  greatly  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  changed,  now  that 
men  built  colleges  and  banqucting-halls,  instead  of  towers  and  castles  ?  When 
clustered  galleries,  and  quiulrangled  court-yards,  and  cathedral  churches  were 
being  raised,  rather  tlxan  mounds,  and  moats,  and  drawbridges,  and  other  similar 
instruments  of  defence,  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  dawn  of  happier 
and  more  peaceful  times  had  commenced.  However,  if  we  imagine  ourselves  arrived 
at  that  period  when  the  gentry  occupietl  manor-houses,  we  must  not,  therefore, 
conclude  that  they  were  lodged  in  stately  or  even  in  well-sized  houses.  A  manor-hall 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  great  hall,  from  whence,  indeed,  it  derived  its  name ; 
there  was  also  another  large  room,  corresponding  to  our  parlour,  but  the  stone 
hall  was  certainly  the  chief  feature  in  the  building,  and  was  generally  a  large, 
lofty  room,  with  a  richly-carved  roof,  upon  which  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the 
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family.  At  the  upper  end,  and  furthest  from  the  entrance,  the  floor  was  generally 
raised  a  step,  and  this  part  was  stylcfl  the  dais,  or  high  place.  The  windows 
usually  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  hall,  at  some  height  above  the  ground,  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  wainscoting  or  taix'stry  below  them.  The  royal  arms  usually 
occupied  a  conspicuous  station  at  either  eud  of  the  room.  The  head  table  at  meal¬ 
time  was  laid  for  the  lord  and  the  princijial  guests,  on  the  raiseil  place,  and  other 
tables  were  placed  along  the  sides  for  inferior  visitors  and  retainers.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hall  was  the  rerc-doss,  or  fire-iron,  against  which  faggots  were  piled  and 
burnt  upon  the  stone  floor — the  smoke  passing  through  an  oix;ning  in  the  roof 
immediately  overhead,  which  was  generally  formed  into  an  elevate<l  lantern,  a 
conspicuous  ornament  to  the  building.  By  a  record  of  the  year  1511,  it  appears 
that  the  hall-fire  was  discontinued  at  Easter-day  (then  called  (iod’s  Sunday),  and, 
the  fire-irons  being  cleared  away,  the  space  whereon  the  fire  was  burnt  was 
strewed  with  green  rushes  and  fiowers. 

Stone  houses  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  London  even  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  timber  was  also  very  largely  used  in  building  for  many 
ages.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  bricks  (in  the  present  sense  of  the  term) 
were  introduced,  probably  from  Flanders ;  but  they  did  not  come  into  general  use 
till  a  century  afterwards.  If  we  try  to  picture  the  windows  of  the  houses,  we 
must  fancy  casements  hung  on  hinges — for  sasli-windows  were  not  introduced  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  You  will  also  be  pleased  to  recollect  that,  at  present,  there 
is  no  glass  in  the  casements — nothing  but  lattices  of  wicker,  or  fine  strips  of  oak, 
chcckcrwisc,  or  sheets  of  horn — for  though  glass  windows  have  been  used  in 
churches  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  yet  glazed  windows  were  rare  even 
in  the  time  of  Henrj’  VIIL,  and  at  that  time  were  mcfveable  furniture,  and  bore 
a  high  price ;  indeed,  when  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  left  Alnwick  Castle,  in  1573,  the  windows  were  actually  taken  out  of 
their  frames,  and  carefully  laid  by !  With  regard  to  beds,  too — in  those  days  a 
gentleman’s  house  that  contained  three  or  four  was  considered  well  provided  for ; 
and  it  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  that  a  certain  rich  Venetian  merchant, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Loudon  about  1481,  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  ten 
beds ;  his  glass  windows  were  also  moveable  property,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  chaus  or  looking-glasses.  So  much  for  the  luxury  of  the  goo<l  old  times ! 

A  very  singular,  and  not  at  all  well-known  fact,  has  to  be  related  about  the 
beds  of  those  days ;  viz.,  that  kings  and  great  men  carried  them  whithersoever 
they  went — and  beds,  be  it  remembered,  not  like  the  mattresses  and  blanket-couches 
of  oriental  nations,  but  massive,  polished  oaken  affairs,  so  wieldy  and  cumbersome 
that  the  one  slept  in  by  Richard  III.,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  is 
still  preservetl  at  the  Blue  Boar,  Leicester.  From  its  great  size  it  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  from  landlord  to  landlord  down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  slept  on  and 
used  by  onlinary  travellers.  About  a  hundred  years  after  that  fatal  battle,  as  a 
chamlKnnaid  was  sweeping  under  the  be<l,  she  struck  the  bottom  with  her  broom, 
and,  in  consetpience,  there  fell  out  some  gold  broad  pieces.  She  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  her  mistress,  and,  on  the  bedstead  being  examined,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  been  the  travelling  treasury,  as  well  as  the  sleeping-place,  of  King 
Richard.  The  bottom  was  found  to  be  double,  hollow,  and  full  of  gold  broad  coin 
of  the  time  of  Richard.  The  head  was  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
equally  stored ;  and  even  the  miissive,  swelling  pillara,  whose  weight  led  every 
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one  to  consider  them  as  solid,  were  discovered  to  be  hollow,  and  also  full  of 
money. 

Cradles  are  very  ancient.  One  of  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  repre¬ 
sentation  is  one  of  the  time  of  Henry  V.  It  is  a  wooden,  oblong  chest — more 
safe  than  elegant — swinging  by  links  of  iron,  between  two  short  posts,  which  are 
surmounted  by  birds  for  ornament. 

Looking-glasses,  when  first  use<l,  were  very  small,  and  were  carried  about  by 
persons  of  quality.  Shakspeare  makes  Richard  II.  speak  of  one — 

K,  Rich, — “  Go,  some  of  yon,  and  fetch  a  looking-glass.” 

Looking-glasses,  as  articles  of  furniture,  were  not  introduced  till  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

We  spoke,  a  short  time  ago,  of  the  louvre,  or  lantern,  in  the  roof  of  old 
mansions,  from  which  the  smoke  issued  before  chimneys  were  used  for  carrying  off 


IUdLIwY  CllUBCK  TOWEB,  WITH  BeACON. 

that  unpleasant  and  unconsumcable  part  of  carbon  to  which  we  are  indebted  so 
largely  for  our  Ix)ndon  blacks  and  fogs ;  but  we  must  not  confound  these  lanterns 
with  those  other  architectural  lanterns  to  be  seen  in  certain  fine,  ojicn,  ornamental 
church-towers,  which,  by  some  writers,  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to 
hold  lights,  intended  to  aid  travellers  in  those  dreary  days.  If  tradition  may 
be  credited,  a  large  lamp  w'as  formerly  hung  from  the  steeple  of  All-Saints’,  York, 
which  was  lit  at  night  as  a  mark  for  people  in  their  passage  over  the  wide  forest  of 
Galtres  to  York  ;  and  there  is  still  the  hook  of  the  pulley  on  which  the  lamp  hung 
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In  the  steeple.  Stowe  tells  us  that  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  in  Cheapside 
(finished  about  1516),  had  five  lanterns,  one  at  each  comer,  and  one  on  the  top, 
in  the  middle,  upon  the  arches ;  in  these  lanterns  lights  were  placed,  in  the 
winter,  “  whereby  travellers  to  the  city  might  have  the  better  sight  thereof,  and 
not  miss  their  way.” 

But  these  church-towers  were  often  used,  not  only  as  lights  to  gi.ide  wanderers, 
but  as  beacons  to  warn  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Before  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  beacons  were  but  stacks  of  wood,  set  up  on  high  places,  which 
were  fired  when  the  coming  of  enemies  was  descried;  but  in  his  reign,  pitch- 
boxes  were  set  up  instead  of  stacks,  and  most  probably  it  was  something  of  this 
sort  which  was  used  at  Hadley  Church  tower.  Hadley  is  so  called  from  its 
elevated  situation  —  head-kaf/h  signifying,  in  Saxon,  a  “high  place,”  which 
would,  of  course,  be  the  best  possible  situation  for  the  elevation  of  a  beacon. 
Hadley  is  in  Middlesex,  about  eleven  miles  from  London,  not  far  from  Chipping 
Barnet.  The  tower,  which  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  parish  church,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  and  built  of  flint,  with  stone  quoins;  the  date  on  the  front  being 
1494,  accompanied  with  the  (le^^ce  of  a  rose  and  a  wing — the  cognizance,  most 
probably,  of  one  of  the  abbots  of  Walden.  At  the  top  of  the  tower  is  the  iron 
beacon  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  it  was  blown  down  by  the  high  wind  of  the 
Ist  of  January,  1779,  but  it  was  soon  after  repaired  and  replaced,  and  is  most 
likely  the  only  one  left  in  the  kingdom. 

Street  lamps  were  a<lopte<l  in  Ix)ndon  upwards  of  four  centuries  since  ;  for,  as 
early  as  1414,  the  citizens  were  ordered  to  hang  out  lanterns  to  light  the  streets; 
and  Stowe  informs  us  that  Henry  Barton,  during  his  mayoralty  in  1417,  ordered 
lanterns,  with  wax  lights,  to  be  hung  out  on  the  winter  evenings  betwixt  Hallow- 
tide  (autumn)  and  Candlemas.  Dimng  three  centimies  after,  the  citizens  were 
reminded  of  this  reguhition,  under  penalties  for  its  neglect ;  but  the  fri-<[uency  of 
the  repetition  only  proves  how  ill  the  order  was  obeyed.  Candle-making  may, 
therefore,  claim  to  be  considered  quite  a  venerable,  if  not  a  remarkably  o<lorous 
occupation ;  indeed,  the  employment  of  candles  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  of  great  antiquity,  for,  as  soon  as  1478,  they  were  considered  expiatory 
offerings.  Many  thousands  of  wax  candles  were  formerly  thus  used  in  England  ; 
but  the  Reformation  brought  forward  the  great  Light  of  the  World,  before  which 
all  these  lesser  lights  were  compelled  (comparatively,  at  least)  to  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires.  The  use  of  tapers  at  vespers  and  litanies  prevailed  Ixffore  the 
time  of  Luther,  all  through  the  winter,  from  All-Hallow-mass  to  the  following 
Candlemas ;  hence  the  origin  of  our  old  English  proverb — 

“  On  Candlemas-day 
Throw  candle  and  candlestick  away.” 

That  a  reformation  was  needed,  and  came  not  one  day  too  soon,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  such  facts  as  we  have  now  stated,  and  by  those  bitter  and  cruel  jx'rse- 
cutions  of  the  Lollards,  of  whose  prison  our  artist  gave  us  so  interesting  and  so 
truthful  a  delineation  last  month ;  but  it  would  lx*  tedious  to  relate  the  trials  of  all 
the  Lollards  during  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  C'hicheley — jjorsecutions  worthy  of 
the  man  who  thought  it  more  profitable  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  than  to 
relieve  the  bodies  of  the  living. 

By  one  of  liis  laws — for  such  the  decrees  of  the  bishops  of  those  days  must  indeed 
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be  called — three  of  the  most  resjiectablo  inhabi  Units  of  cvcrv  jiarish  were  solemnly 
sworn  to  make  dih'gent  inquiry  if  there  were  any  Lollards,  or  any  suspected  of 
Lollardism,  or  any  who  hiid  English  books  in  their  houses,  or  had  anything  singular 
in  their  way  of  living  within  their  parish,  and  to  send  an  account  in  writing  to  the 
archdeacon,  twice  every  year,  of  their  names  and  all  other  circumstances.  By  this 
means  a  strict  search  after  the  Lollards  was  set  on  foot,  prodigious  numbers  of 
them  were  detected,  thrown  into  prison,  cruelly  harassed,  and  persecuted.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  this  primate's  hatred  of  the  Lollards,  that,  by  his  influence,  a 
verj'  severe  law  was  passed  against  them  by  the  Parliament  held  at  Leicester  a.d. 
141.5,  in  which  it  was  enacted  that  “Tlie  chancellor,  the  judges  of  both  benches 
and  of  assize,  all  justices  of  the  peace,  sherilfe,  mayors,  and  biiiliffs,  should  take 
an  oath,  at  their  admission  to  their  offices,  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
extirpate  all  Lollards  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  assist  the  ordinaries  in  i)ersc- 
cuting  the  Lollards.” 

But  great  changes  were  effected  in  dress  during  this  age,  as  well  as  in  archi¬ 
tecture  tuid  religion.  The  tight  sleeves  of  the  precetliug  reigns  were  now  out  of 
fasliion,  and  wide,  deep  appendages  called  poky.t,  and  shaped  like  a  bagpipe,  were 
worn  inffifferently  by  servants  as  well  as  masters ;  they  were  commonly  called  the 
devil’s  receptacles,  for  whatever  could  be  stolen  was  popped  in  them.  Some  were 
BO  long  and  so  wide  that  they  reached  to  tho  feet,  others  to  the  knees,  and  were  full 
of  slits.  As  the  servants  were  bringing  up  pottage,  sauces,  &c.,  these  pokys  “  would 
go  into  them  and  have  the  firet  taste.”  Physicians  were  dressed  in  scarlet, 
acconling  to  Chaucer,  “  furred  well,  as  such  an  one  ought  to  be ;”  and  the  serjeant- 
at-law’s  dress  was  a  medley  coat  with  a  girdle  of  silk,  ornamentetl  with  small  bars 
or  stripes  of  different  colours.  The  miller  was  clothed  in  a  white  coat  and  a  blue 
hood,  and  was  armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler.  Ilis  hose  on  holidays  were  of  retl 
cloth,  when  he  also  twisted  the  tippet  of  his  hood  about  his  head — a  custom  that 
was  fashionable  among  the  gallants. 

To  the  decoration  of  the  garter — so  w’ell  known,  with  its  inimitable  and 
chivalric  motto — was  added,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  the  badge  of  the  white 
hart,  which  was  worn  by  all  his  courtiers  and  adherents,  both  male  and  fem.ale, 
either  embroidered  on  their  dresses  or  suspended  by  chsdns  or  collars  round  their 
necks.  Tliis  device  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Richard’s  mother,  whose  cogni¬ 
zance  was  a  white  hind.  In  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  that  King  is  an  entry  of  a  belt 
and  sheath  of  red  velvet,  embroidered  with  white  harts  crowned  with  rosemary 
branches.  One  of  the  few  friends  who  attended  the  unfortunate  Prince  after  his 
capture  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  w.as  Jenico  d’ Artois,  a  Gascon,  who  still 
wore  the  device  of  his  master — that  is  to  say,  a  white  hart — .and  would  not  put  it 
from  him,  neither  by  threats  nor  i)ersua8ion ;  by  reason  whereof,  when  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  understood  it,  he  caused  him  to  be  committed  to  prison  wdthin  the  castle 
of  Chester.  “  This  man,”  says  Ilollingshed,  “  was  the  last  which  bare  that  device, 
and  shewed  well  thereby  his  constant  heart  towards  his  master.”  The  white 
hart  still  remains,  painted,  of  a  colos-sal  size,  on  the  wr.ll  over  the  door  leading  to 
the  e.TSt  cloister  from  the  south  aisle  of  'Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  crowned,  collared,  and  chained,  and  couchant  under  a  tree.  Other  badges 
of  tliis  monarch  were  the  sun  in  his  splendour,  and  the  jwd  of  the  planta  genista, 
or  broom,  with  which,  indeed,  the  robe  of  his  monumental  effigy  is  covered. 

The  surcoats  of  the  knights  of  the  garter  w'ere,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Richard 
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IT.,  made  of  “  violet  ingrain in  the  eleventh  year  it  was  white,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  and  nineteenth  of  long  bine  cloth ;  and  the  military  costume  partook  of 
the  sumptuous  extravagance  of  the  age. 

Milan  was  the  grand  emporium  from  whence  the  most  splendid  suits  were 
forwarded  to  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  The  most  characteristic  novelty  was  the 
visor  of  the  btiscinet ;  and,  as  a  most  interesting  subject,  we  give  the  following 


WouEN  WITH  Helmets. 

engraving  from  an  illuminated  MS.  copy  of  the  “  Roman  de  la  Rose”  of  this  date, 
in  which  are  several  figures  of  females  armed  with  sword,  spear,  and  shield,  and 
wearing  the  visored  bascinet  and  camail.  Some  of  these  extraordinary  visors  were 
hooke<l  like  the  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  bascinet  itself  was  richly  ornamented  round 
the  edges,  and  a  band  of  the  most  splendid  workmanship  encircles  it  like  a  diadem. 
The  “  bascinet  a  visieri”  was  worn  only  in  war.  In  tournaments  the  visor  was 
removed,  and  the  helmet,  surmounted  by  its  mantling  wreath  and  crest,  placed 
over  the  bascinet. 


CUM 
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The  trade  of  Britain,  to  which  we  have  before  so  frequently  referred,  met  with 
many  obstructions  at  this  period  ;  and  the  foreign  or  domestic  wars,  in  which  our 
kings  were  so  constantly  engaged,  retarded  for  a  time  the  progress  which  commerce 
was  making.  Another  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  merchants  was  the  fact 
that  our  kings  had  so  few  ships  of  their  own  that,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to 
transport  their  armies,  they  pressed  into  their  service  all  the  ships  as  well  as  all  the 
sailors  that  could  be  found — than  which  nothing  more  ruinous  to  trade  could  be 
devised. 

Thus,  to  give  one  example  out  of  many,  Henry  V.,  at  his  first  invasion  of 
France,  a.d.  1415,  pressed  all  the  ships  (and  fine  ships  they  were,  as  our  engraving 
testifies)  in  all  the  ports  of  England,  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards,  to  transport  his 
army  to  the  Continent.  The  consequence  was  that,  after  the  wars  were  over,  the 
sailors  and  merchants  were  so  influenced,  and  had  imbibed  so  much  of  the  martial 
spirit,  that  plunder  and  petty  piracy  on  their  own  account  soon  became  quite  a 
common  practice.  This  obliged  the  mariners  of  other  nations  to  make  loud  com  • 
plaints ;  and,  when  they  could  not  obtain  redress  (which  was  often  the  case),  they 
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were  compelled  to  make  reprisals,  which  increased  the  dangers  of  navigation  and 
interrupted  the  intercourse  between  the  countries  even  when  they  were  not  at  war. 
But,  be  the  policy  of  the  kings  what  it  might,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  were  very  soon  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  being 
masters  of  the  seas ;  and,  in  a  rhyming  pamphlet,  written  about  143.'},  it  is  asserted 
“  that,  if  the  English  kept  the  seas,  and  esijecially  the  narrow  seas,  they  would 
compel  all  the  world  to  be  at  jieace  with  them,  and  court  their  friendship and,  if 
the  dominion  of  Britannia  is  continue<i  as  hitherto  (for  the  greater  part,  at  least) 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  as  well  as  the  especial  benefit  of  herself,  long,  long  may 
she  retain  her  sovereignty  as  mistress  of  the  seas ! 

S.  K. 

- 4 - 

WHERE? 


Whebe  may  repose  be  found  ? 
This  aching  breast 
Loathes  ev’ry  earthly  joy, 
Empty  at  best. 

Earth  has  no  lasting  charm, 
Earth  has  no  healing  balm. 
Earth  has  no  haven  calm 
Where  I  may  rest. 


Life’s  pilgrimage  ended — 
Faith  searching  test — 

Then  of  the  narrow  grave 
I  shall  be  guest. 

There  may  repose  be  fonnd. 
There  in  (he  hallowed  ground; 
There,  till  the  trumpet  sound, 
There  I  may  rest. 


St.  Swithix. 


AMONGST  THE  AMERICANS. 

BY  F,  GKUSTACKER. 

PART  VII. 

The  ’tween-deck  of  the  Oceanic  presented,  by  the  melancholy  light  of  a  single 
lantern  that  hung  in  the  centre,  a  very  picturesque  scene. 

Against  both  sides,  on  which  the  berths  were  erected  in  tiers,  lay  as  many  men 
as  could  find  room ;  and  strange  and  peculiar  was  the  sight,  as,  from  the  open 
bunks,  here  an  arm,  there  a  leg,  there  a  head  even,  hung  out,  and  the  snoring 
and  heavy  breathing  sounded  from  every  corner.  The  Oceanic,  besides,  did  not 
possess  Buthcient  berths  for  all  the  passengers ;  so  on  the  chests  and  boxes,  which 
were  arranged  in  the  centre,  lay  and  hung  all  sorts  of  sleeping  forms,  frequently 
in  the  most  neck-breaking  {lositions,  stealing  from  the  god  of  sleep  an  hour  of  rest, 
in  which  they  were  continually  interrupted  by  the  repeated  noises  and  move¬ 
ments. 

In  one  corner  there  sat,  by  the  jiale  light  of  an  almost  exjtiring  tallow  candle, 
two  men  playing  cards,  with  the  silent,  earnest  maimer  of  those  whose  happiness 
or  ruin  depends  on  the  chances  of  the  ctiloured  pieces  of  })ai>er. 

The  lantern  had  been  put  out,  and  gloom  occupied  the  narrow  space  in  which 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  gamblers,  lay  buriwl  in  sleep,  when  suddenly  a 
heail  was  raised  cautiously  behiml  the  (lennan’s  chest — in  which  he  had  foolishly 
stated  his  money  was  kept — a  pair  of  restless  grey  eyes  looked  round  for  a  moment, 
and  were  then  fixed  immovcably  on  the  two  gamblers. 

.fVU  was  silence ;  only  the  uniform  breathing  of  the  sleepers,  or  the  monotonous 
sounds  of  the  engines,  or,  at  times,  a  half-siqipressed  oath  from  one  of  the  gamblers, 
broke  the  quiet. 

The  observer  gently  raise<l  an  arm,  and  carefully  e.vainined  the  padlock  that 
fastened  the  chest,  felt  the  keyhole,  and  then,  almost  noiselessly,  produced  a 
number  of  small  keys  from  his  jiocket,  several  of  which  he  tried.  At  length  one 
fitted;  the  jiadlock  yielded  and  fell  with  a  loud  crash  on  the  floor,  as  it  slipjied 
through  the  thief’s  trembling  hand. 

“  Go  to  the  devil !”  a  dreamer  near  him  muttered,  and  stretched  forth  his  long 
limbs  on  a  chest,  which  was  at  the  most  three  feet  sc^uare,  so  that  his  head  hung 
down  at  one  end,  his  feet  at  the  other. 

The  thief,  alarmed  by  his  own  noise  as  well  as  the  unconscious  ejaculation  of 
the  sleeper,  sank  back  and  remained  motionless. 

“  There’s  something  just  fallen,”  the  German’s  wife  said,  as  she  nudged  him. 
“  Get  up  and  look  !” 

“  It  was  something  on  the  engine,”  the  man  muttered,  half  asleep,  without 
paying  any  further  attention  to  the  remark. 

The  wife  listened  for  a  little  while,  but,  as  all  remained  quiet,  she  fell  back 
again  on  her  pillow. 

The  thief,  after  lying  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  nearly  motionless  behind  the 
chest,  opened  the  iron  hasp  very  gently  and  cautiously,  and,  raising  the  lid  a  little 
way,  thrust  in  his  arm  to  feel  for  the  money,  which,  according  to  the  <ierman’8  state¬ 
ment,  was  in  it.  After  feeling  several  things  in  it.  Ids  hand  suddenly  fell-on  the 
desired  object,  which  consisted  of  a  small,  hea\7  bag,  centaining  the  whole  wealth 
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of  tke  poor  emigrants.  lie  slowly  seized  it,  and  pulled  it,  as  carefully  as  he  could, 
quite  up,  to  take  it  out  without  a  sound,  when  a  long  Kentuckian,  who  had  been 
turning  and  twisting  for  a  long  while,  woke  up  just  above  him,  and,  stretching 
his  limbs,  rose  on  his  elbow  as  high  as  the  low  roof  of  his  bunk  permitted. 

“  Confomid  the  hard  mattress !”  he  said,  as  he  kicked  his  heel  against  the  bed 
on  which  he  lay,  “and  the  carpenter  too,  who  has  not  made  the  berth  long 
enough  for  a  man  who  is  an  inch  or  two  above  six  feet  to  stretch  himself 
comfortably.  Oh  !  oh  !”  he  shouted,  turning  and  rolling  afresh,  “  I  wish  it  was 
morning !” 

With  lightning  speed  the  thief  had  withdrawn  his  hand,  which  held  the  booty 
he  so  confidently  thought  his  ow’ii,  and  sank  back  again,  grinding  his  teeth  in  the 
shade  of  the  chest. 

In  a  short  while  the  former  silence  prevailed  in  the  cabin,  and  carefully  and 
quickly  the  hidden  form  of  the  thief  again  rose  behind  the  chest,  gently  raised  the 
lid,  pushed  in  his  arm,  seized  the  money — whose  ix)sition  he  was  now  well 
acquainted  with — and,  holding  the  iron  hasp  firmly  with  liis  left  hand,  to  prevent 
it  rattling  against  the  bolt,  he  puUetl  out  liis  arm,  clutching  the  treasure  securely 
this  time  in  his  iron  fingers. 

He  theu  let  the  lid  fall,  fastened  the  iron,  and  was  just  going  to  hang  on  and 
lock  the  padlock,  when  a  fresh  interruption  again  prevented  liim. 

“  I  sjiy,  neighbour,”  a  man  stretched  on  the  floor  close  to  him  cried,  in  whose 
face  the  feet  of  the  man  reclining  on  the  chest  rejieatedly  fell,  “  I  wish  you’d  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  your  long  walking-sticks,  or  I'll  bite  ’em  for  you !  Do  you 
think  I  placed  my  brain-pan  here  for  you  to  wipe  your  feet  on  ?” 

“  A\'ood-pile !  wood-pile !”  the  mate’s  voice  now  sounded  through  the  ’tween- 
decks.  “  AVood-pile,  boys !  Get  up  here,  get  up !” 

Then  he  walked  round  to  the  various  bunks  and  shook  the  sleei^rs,  taking  little 
heed  whether  those  he  roused  were  bound  to  carry  wood  or  not. 

Stretching  and  yawning,  the  several  passengers  rose  and  rubbed  their  sleepy 
eyes,  looking  for  their  hats  and  caps — for,  in  other  respects,  they  were  quite 
dressed — while  the  mate  stirred  up  the  slowest  to  make  haste  or  “  get  fixed,”  as  he 
expressetl  it ;  but  he  still  held  the  lantern  close  to  the  face  of  the  other  slum- 
berers,  to  discover  those  who,  in  the  darkness,  would  try  to  get  off  work. 

The  suddenly -aroused  sleepers  made  extraordinary  grimaces  when  they  opened 
their  eyes  and  saw  a  bright  flame  not  three  inches  from  them. 

An  elderly  man  lay  fast  sleeping,  with  his  hands  quietly  folded  over  his  chest, 
when  the  mate  bent  over  him  and  cried,  holding  the  lantern  close  to  him — 

“  Do  you  carrj'  wood  ?” 

The  man,  hanlly  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  aroused  by 
their  sound,  opened  his  eyes,  and,  seeing  the  bright  light  close  to  him,  he  hulloed 
uuth  all  his  lungs,  “  Fire !” 

“What’s  up?”  a.sked  the  mate,  springing  back  in  surjtrise  and  alarm  at  the 
sudden  exclamation.  “  AA'hat  the  deuce  are  you  hulloing  so  for?”  he  continued 
wnth  a  laugh,  when  he  saw  the  other  sitting  before  him,  w’ith  staring  eyes 
and  widely-opened  mouth.  “  Come,  man,  recover  your  senses — you  won’t  be 
hurt !” 

“  AA’hat,  in  God’s  name,  do  you  want  ?” 

“  Do  you  carry  wood?”  the  mate  asked. 
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“  And  that  horrid  row  on  that  account?”  the  other  asked,  opening  his  eyes  stil^ 
wider. 

“  Wood-pile — wood-pile!”  said  the  mate,  patting  the  German  on  the  shoulder, 
who  had  also  got  up,  but  who,  when  he  saw  his  chest  open,  rushe<l  up,  raised  the 
id,  and,  with  deadly  pallid  cheek  and  fixed  eyes,  felt — alas !  in  vain — after  his 
little  treasure,  on  which  his  future  existence  depended.  In  vain  he  searched 
through  the  jwor  clothing,  with  trembling  hands ;  his  money  was  gone,  and  he 
stood,  helpless  and  despairing,  looking,  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  on  the  scattered 
articles  of  dress,  while  large  tear-drops  ran  down  his  pale  cheeks  ! 

“  Wood-pile — wood-j)ile,  man  !  Lively  !  Throw  your  rags  in — don’t  you 
hear  me  ?”  the  mate  shouted,  when  the  former,  paying  no  attention,  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  open  chest. 

“  All  stolen  !”  he  at  length  muttered  gently,  and  sank  on  his  knees,  exhausted 
by  suffering,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“  What  the  deuce  is  wrong  now  ?”  the  mate  said,  looking  round  angrily. 

“  Some  one  has  stolen  all  his  money,”  said  one  of  the  people,  who  understood 
German. 

“  Stolen !”  the  wife’s  j’clling  voice  sliouted,  guessing  the  English  word,  sis  she 
rushed  among  the  men  Avith  a  shriek  of  terror.  “  Stolen — all  our  money  ? 
Heavenly  Fsither !”  she  groaned,  when  she  saw  the  oix;n,  ransackeil  chest,  and  her 
jsanting  husband,  a  picture  of  dumb  despair ;  and  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  his  side. 

“  Wood-pile ! — hang  it,”  shouted  the  mate,  “  out  ivith  you  !  Why  are  you 
all  standing  here  gaping  ?  The  boat  has  stopiied ;  settle  it  all  afterwards,  but 
carry  in  the  wood  first.” 

The  people  who  were  bound  to  carry  wood  went  out,  but  the  man  remained 
lying  moodily  by  the  chest,  while,  in  frenzied  haste,  his  wife  again  ransacked  the 
smallest  corner  in  the  huge  chest,  and  threw  everything  out.  It  was  useless. 
Equally  in  vain  was  the  result  whbn  several  applied  to  the  cajitain  and  requested 
a  search,  which  was  carried  out  when  the  boat  started  again ;  but  the  thief  had 
quietly  remained  behind,  preferring  a  short  stay  in  a  block-house,  among  the 
swamps,  to  the  careful  c.\amination  he  would  probably  have  been  exposed  to  on 
board  the  boat.  The  search — which  is  always  a  most  ungrateful  task  on  board 
a  steamer,  where  such  numbers  of  dark  corner  renders  the  recovery  of  small 
stolen  goods,  if  not  impossible,  still  highly  difficult — was  in  viiin ;  but  day  dawned 
before  further  attempts  to  discover  the  thief  were  given  up  as  fruitless.  All  the 
passengers  seem  to  feel  for  the  loss  of  the  poor  people,  excepting  the  gamblers, 
who,  without  noticing  in  the  slightest  the  noise  around,  or  even  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  it,  had  remained  seated  over  their  game ;  and  when  Morning,  with  her 
cold  hand,  dissi])ated  the  shades  of  night,  and  the  first  timid  sunbeams  found  their 
way  through  the  doors  and  window,  they  blew  out  their  dim,  yellow-burning 
tallow  candle,  to  continue  their  game  by  daylight.  In  the  saloon,  however, 
Simmons  made  a  collection  for  the  poor  people,  to  protect  them,  for  awhile,  at 
least,  from  the  pangs  of  stariation. 

The  Oceanic  piu^ued  her  course  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  one  bend  after 
the  other  of  the  majestic  stream  appeared  and  disapjxjared  again. 

Interminable  forest,  miserably  gloomy  wilderness,  lay  on  both  sides,  only  here 
and  there  broken  by  the  little  block-hut  of  a  settler,  Avho  had  retired  to  this 
comfortless  solitude — almost  cut  off  from  all  hmnan  society,  and  left  to  the  mercy 
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of  the  musquitos — ^to  sell  wood  to  the  steamers  traversing  the  stream :  although 
neither  the  trees  he  felled  nor  the  land  on  which  they  stood  were  his  property,  and 
his  small,  low  house  was  almost  invisible  among  the  gigantic  trunks  of  the  virgin 
forest  that  encircled  it.  AVith  difficulty,  either,  could  the  observer  recognize,  from 
one  of  the  passing  steamers,  a  clearing  in  the  thick  forest,  had  it  not  been  that 
a  little  square  of  decayed  trees,  a  shining  grey  shingle  roof,  that  gleamed  amongst 
them — and  which,  it  appeared  almost  inevitable,  must  be  destroyed  by  one  of  the 
colossal  decayed  trunks  at  the  first  puff  of  wind — as  well  as  a  strip  of  piled  wood, 
close  to  the  bank,  revealed  the  abode  of  a  family.  This  link  in  the  chain  of  human 
society,  made  the  spectator  almost  involuntarily  exclaim,  “  AV'^hat,  in  Heaven’s 
name !  could  induce  men — living,  thinking,  reasoning  beings — even  if  they  wished 
to  retire  from  their  fellows  and  live  apart  from  all  the  world,  to  settle  in  such 
swamps,  inhabited  only  by  insects,  reptiles,  and  beasts  of  the  forest — where  fever 
and  pestilence  rage — where  the  Mississippi  overflows  its  banks,  and  they  are  forced, 
at  certain  seasons,  to  carry  all  their  projierty  to  a  boat,  to  save  it  from  the  greedy 
waters  ;  while  their  laboriously-piled  stock  of  wood,  carried  off  and  floated  away 
by  the  wild  waters,  covers  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  in  rising  left  not  a  place 
where  they  could  find  even  a  dry  spot  to  bury  their  deadV” 

The  blue  smoke  rose  gently  from  these  advance-posts  of  civilization,  and  disap¬ 
peared,  driven  by  the  light  breeze,  amid  the  summits  of  the  cotton  wood -trees  which 
inclosed  the  small  clearing  on  all  sides ;  while  thick  underwood  and  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  creeping-plants  filled  the  sjace  between  the  immense  trunks,  and 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  verdant  wall  around  the  s}x)t. 

The  Oceanic  was  steaming  jiast  one  of  these  clearings,  which  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  only  lately  eommenced,  for  the  trees  which  had  been  blazed  had 
not  yet  decayetl,  and  no  cord- wood  was  piled  up ;  and  only  the  brightly-glistening 
roof,  foniied  of  freslily-cut  boanls,  as  well  as  a  few  sjiottetl  cows,  which  were 
walking  behind  one  another,  along  a  narrow  ^xith  near  the  biuik — announced  the 
neighliourhootl  of  human  beings. 

“  Hullo !  Boat  1”  a  voice  shouted  across,  and  a  cloth  was  waved  on  a  stick. 

“  AVill  you  stop  ?”  the  pilot  asked  the  captain,  who  was  standing  near  him,  and 
looking  across  to  the  spot  whence  the  voice  was  heard. 

“  Let  the  boat  fall  off  a  little.  It  seems  to  be  a  single  man :  we'll  ask  him 
what  he  wants.” 

“  Hullo !  Boat !”  the  voice  shouted  again,  more  impatiently  than  before. 

The  captain  rang  the  bell  twice,  to  let  the  jierson  on  shore  know  that  he  had 
heard  him,  and  would  stop ;  and  the  vessel  went  across  to  the  six)t  where  the  man 
was  standing. 

“AVhat  do  you  want?”  the  captain  shouted,  when  he  got  near  enough. 
“  AATiere  are  you  going  ? — to  St  Louis?” 

“  Ay,  ay !”  the  man  ashore  shouted,  as  a  sign  that  he  understood. 

“  Do  you  want  to  come  aboard?”  the  captain  said,  somewhat  impatiently. 

“  Don’t  you  want  to  buy  a  rattling  good  canoe  ?”  the  other  replied,  as  he  held 
his  hands  funnel-wise  to  his  mouth. 

“  You  don't  want  to  come  aboard?”  the  captain  shouted,  half  in  surprise,  half 
in  anger. 

“  I  say,  don’t  you  want  to  buy  an  uncommon  good  canoe  ?”  the  hoped-for  pas¬ 
senger  again  shouted. 
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“  Get  out  with  you !”  the  captain  shouted  furiously,  and  he  nodded  to  the  pilot 
to  go  ahead. 

“  Ay,  ay !”  the  man  on  shore  shouted,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  understood 
the  last  reply,  and  turned  quietly  on  the  road  back  to  his  cabin. 

“  Bless  my  stars,  captain !”  Simmons  grinned,  when  the  former  came  down  into 
the  saloon,  “  why  didn’t  you  take  advantage  of  such  a  good  offer  ?  In  truth,  the 
canoe  must  be  very  good,  if  you  went  across  the  Mississippi  to  have  it  only 
offered  you !” 

“  You  may  laugh ;  but  what  on  earth  could  I  do  ?  If  I  had  landed,  the 
fellow  would  quietly  have  gone  into  the  cane-brake,  and  the  deuce  himself  could 
not  find  him  there.  On  such  occasions  it  is  advisable  to  put  on  a  good  face.” 


“  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  he  only  wanted  to  sell  you  ?”  Simmons  asked  in 
surprise. 

Well,  what  else  ?”  Wilkins  replied.  “  I  cannot  believe  that  a  man  would,  in 
earnest,  hail  a  vessel  all  across  the  Mississippi  to  offer  me  a  miserable  canoe,  when 
he  knows  that  all  I  could  do  with  it  would  be  to  use  it  for  firewood  1” 

“  But  then  it  was  an  uncommon  good  one  I”  Stewart  said  smilingly. 

“  Don’t  believe  it,  captain,”  Simmons  said — “  don’t  believe  it.  The  man  was 
perfectly  in  earnest ;  and,  if  you  had  landed,  he  would  have  remained  on  the  bank, 
in  the  firm  idea  that  you  intended  to  look  at  his  canoe.  What  did  a  neighbour  of 
mine,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  do  lately  ?  We  had  bet  a  gallon  of  whisky  with  a  friend 
that  a  hog  he  had  just  killed  weighed  twenty  score,  and  not  eighteen,  as  the  other 
stated  ;  and  they  had  agreed,  as  there  were  no  scales  in  the  whole  neighboiirhoal, 
to  leave  it  to  the  first  comer  to  settle  the  weight,  and  take  his  verdict  as  final. 
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The  first  thing  we  saw,  then,  was  the  Black  Hawk  steamer,  which,  like  ourselves, 
was  going  up  the  other  side  of  the  stream ;  and  my  two  friends  regarded  it  as  a  sign 
from  Heaven,  not  only  to  take  the  captain  as  judge,  but  also,  at  the  same  time, 
boy  the  whisky  on  his  vessel,  as  it  was  the  only  way  they  could  procure  the  liquor 
they  so  much  admired — though,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  brandy.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  AVith  wonderful  energy  they  began  waving  their  handkerchiefs ;  and, 
as  the  vessel  had  not  many  passengers  on  board,  the  captain,  in  the  hope  of 
earning  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars,  stopped,  and  was  not  a  bttle  surprised  to  find  ho 
was  only  hailetl  to  decide  the  weight  of  a  hog.  It  is  true  he  was  violent  in  his 
remarks ;  but  that  was  no  use,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  his  way,  furious  at  the 
impudence  or  ignorance  of  the  fellows ;  while  at  the  same  time  they,  deceived  in 
their  expectation  of  getting  the  whisky,  paid  him  all  sorts  of  compliments.” 

“  And  were  they  stupid  enough  to  do  that  seriously  ?”  Captain  Wilkins  asked. 

“  Just  as  seriously  as  the  man  over  there  asked  you  if  you  wanted  to  buy  a 
canoe,  and  who,  I  am  quite  convinced,  will  hail  the  next  boat  in  the  s<amo 
way.” 

“Well,  the  Yankees  are  not  quite  wrong  when  they  cut  jokes  about  the 
W'esterns,”  said  AVilkins;  “and  IHr.  Bloomfield  will  have  fine  stories  to  tell  about 
us  when  he  returns  to  the  Eastern  settlements.” 

“  Not  so  bad  as  you  fancy,  captain,”  Bloomfield  replied,  who  had  made  it  up 
again  with  Stewart.  “  The  reputation  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  AVest  bear  in  tlie 
Yankee  States  is  by  no  means  that  of  blockheads.  On  the  contrary,  I  always 
heard  that  the  pedlars  and  clockmakers,  who  traverse  all  the  States  from  the  East, 
do  worse  busing  in  the  AA'est  than  in  the  central  States.” 

“All  respect  for  your  clockmaker,”  said  gimwons.  “My  father  always  siiid 
that  a  Yankee  clock-pedlar  would  talk  a  man  into  buyipg  a  clock  on  his  death-bed, 
and  that  such  a  fellow  would  never  leave  a  bouse  he  had  once  entered  without 
disposing  of  some  of  his  goods." 

“  Still  the  clock-pedlars  afe  the  best  of  the  lot,"  Ca|>taiq  Wilkins  remarked ; 
“  but  just  remember  how  the  Yankees  behave,  with  theif  lyooden  hams  sewn  up 
in  canvas,  which  they  sell  by  boat-loads.” 

“  Or  the  wooden  nutmegs,”  Blooqjfield  laughed. 

“Tliat’s  all  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  notice  I  found  in  a  Charleston 
paper,”  said  Gray,  who  had  just  come  in,  and  drew  the  pajMjr  from  his  jiocket. 
“  It  seems  as  if  our  Eastern  countrjnnen  are  strong  in  the  nmnufacture  of 
sausages.  Only  listen  to  the  following : — 

“  ‘  The  sausages  received  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  consisting  of  finely-cut 
red  flannel  and  potatoes,  may  certainly  be  difficult  of  digestion,  but  they  may 
jKiss ;  those,  however,  partly  composed  of  brown  pajHir  arc  not  even  fit  for  dogs.’  ” 

“  Not  bad  1”  Bloomfield  replied  with  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  all  heartily  joined 
— “  not  bad !  My  countrymen  seem  not  to  retrograde  in  their  industry ;  but,  to 
make  up  for  it,  they  are  behind  the  AA'esterns  in  horse-dealing,  especially  in  the 
Indian  fashion  of  buying  a  horse.,  in  which  branch  of  trade  Arkansas  is  specially 
distinguishe<l.” 

“  AA'ell,  I  don’t  know  if  Missouri  is  far  behind  it,”  Stewart  remarked.  “  There 
are  regular  confederations  formed  between  the  two  States ;  and  whatever  is  stolen 
in  Missouri  finds  a  ready  market  in  Arkansas,  more  especially  as  lately  the 
punishment  of  death  for  horse-stealing  has  been  abolished,  which  used  to  make 
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the  fellows  thiuk  twice  before  they  set  about  it.  How  would  it  be,  though,”  he 
broke  off  suddenly,  and  looked  at  Simmons,  “  if  we  were  to  have  a  hand  of  cards  ? 
The  weather  looks  gloomy  again,  and  we  could  not  pass  our  time  better." 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  Simmons  replied ;  “  I  was  just  going  to  propose  it ;  but 
I  must  liquor  first,  for  sitting  down  so  dry  don’t  agree  with  my  constitution :  so, 
barkeeiHjr,  glasses  here !” 

Mr.  Gray  declined,  however — by  no  means  to  Simmons’s  pleasure — and  gave 
up  his  place  to  Bloomfield,  whom  he  did  not  rightly  trust  since  the  hunting  affair. 
Stewart’s  last  story,  how'ever,  had  been  a  lesson  to  him,  and  he  did  not  require  a 
second  reproof  immediately. 

The  vessel  stopped  at  nightfall  to  take  in  wood,  while  the  saloon  passengers  ate 
their  supper.  The  meal  was  ended,  the  wood  on  board,  and  the  Oceanic  was  again 
cutting  through  the  rapidly- flow'ing  waters,  when  a  terrible  noise  was  heard  from 
the  ’tween-decks,  which  seemed  to  grow  fiercer  every  moment. 

“IIullo!”  Captain  Wilkins  cried,  “what’s  the  matter  now?  On  this  voyage 
there  are  nothing  but  disturbances  in  the  ’tween-decks.  I  must  go  and  see, 
mj'self,  what  is  the  matter,  or  they’ll  be  murdering  each  other.” 

With  these  w’onLs  he  got  up  from  the  card-table,  at  which  he  had  just  re¬ 
seated  himself,  and  turneil  to  the  door,  when  the  mate  met  him,  with  a  young 
German,  who,  however,  spoke  English  fluently. 

“  Captain,”  the  mate  began,  “  that  cursed  nigger,  the  cook,  has  been  playing 
the  fool ;  but  the  man  here  can  tell  you  all  about  it,”  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  German,  “  for  it  was  all  tidked  over  in  Dutch,  and  I  couldn’t  make  it  out.” 

“  And  what  have  you  got  to  say,  sir  ?”  the  captain  turned  politely  to  the 
young  man,  who  stoo<l  there  pale,  and  almost,  as  it  seemed,  deprived  of  speech. 

“  The  worst  crime  a  negro  over  yet  committed,”  the  young  man  began.  Ids 
suppressed  anger  at  length  bursting  out.  “  Gentlemen”  (he  turned  to  the  cabin 
passengers,  who  were  thronging  round  him),  “  listen  to  me,  and  then  say,  your¬ 
selves,  what  shall  be  done  to  the  villain.  Among  my  countrymen,  who  have  all 
come,  lately,  from  their  old  home,  to  find  a  new  Fatherland  in  this  hemi8phe’'e, 
there  is  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  an  orphan,  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
poor  folk,  and  would  not  quit  them  when  they  emigrated.  The  child — for  she 
is  scarce  fifteen — followed  the  black  villain,  innocently  enough,  to  his  cabin 
to-night,  when  the  boat  stopped  to  take  in  wood,  and  was  there  insulted  by 
the  fellow,  w’ho  took  advantage  of  the  dumbness  of  the  poor  girl,  who  could  not 
utter  a  cry  for  help.” 

“  AVluvt !”  cried  Simmons  and  Stewart  iinanimously.  “  Kill  the  cursed 
nigger ! — hang  him ! — throw  him  overboard !”  sounde<l  from  the  lips  of  all  the 
horrified  men. 

“  Where  is  the  cook  ?”  Captain  Wilkins  asked,  biting  his  lips,  and  stamping 
his  feet ;  “  by  Heaven,  he  shall  be  hanged !” 

“  We  have  bound  him,  and  he’s  lying  on  the  deck,”  replied  the  young  German, 
whose  name  was  Ehrhold. 

“  Throw  him  overboiird,  then,”  crietl  Stewart ;  “  that’s  the  shortest  way.  The 
fellow  should  not  be  still  alive  if  I  were  coucernctl.” 

“  You  are  concerned,  sir !”  Ehrhold  violently  interrupted  him.  “  You  are 
concernetl,  as  well  as  every  white  man  on  l)oard ;  for  1  really  don’t  believe,”  he  w’ent 
on,  drawing  himself  np  to  his  full  height,  and  looking  round  sharply,  “  that  there 
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is  a  gentleman  aboard  this  vessel  who  would  not  protect  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb 
white  girl  against  the  insults  of  a  negro,  and  avenge  her  shame.” 

“  Captain  Wilkins,”  Simmons  said  seriously,  “  lately,  when  we  saw  the  affair 
at  Helena,  I  spoke  in  strong  terms  against  Lynch-law,  and  noway  thought  it  right 
that  the  people  should  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands ;  but  the  Almighty  punish 
me  if  I  would  not  vote  for  it  now !  Hang  the  villain,  or  drown  him,  or  kill  him 
in  some  way  or  other ;  for  if  he  were  to  escape  from  the  boat  unpunished,  which 
he  will  certainly  attempt  to  do,  you  will  have  but  poor  thanks  from  the  white 
population  of  St.  Louis.” 

“  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  him  in  bonds,  and  deliver  him  to  the  autho* 
rities  at  St.  Louis?”  Mr.  Gray  interposed,  for  he  saw  that  the  captain  was 
beginning  to  vacillate ;  “  he  could  be  well  guarded,  and  his  escape  be  entirely 
impossible.” 

“  There  is  no  fear  of  his  not  being  kept  secure,”  the  German  said ;  “  there  are 
fifty  below  who  will  not  take  their  eyes  off  him — but - ” 

“  You  are  never  going  to  stand  on  ceremony  with  the  black  brute  ?”  Stewart 
cried  angrily  ;  “it’s  a  sin  every  moment  the  villain  still  breathes.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  captain,  all  the  saloon  passengers  cried  almost  unanimously, 
“  hang  him ! — make  the  boat  fast,  and  hang  him  to  the  first  tree !” 

“  Gentlemen  !”  the  captain  now  said,  as  he  drew  himself  up,  “  you  are  in  the 
right ;  the  fellow  deserves  death,  and  sliall  not  escape  fitting  punishment ;  but 
there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  punishing  him  directly,  or  on  board — 
the  first,  and  most  important,  is,  that  if  we  Lynch  the  nigger,  I  am  the  only  man 
on  board  responsible  for  it,  if  it  takes  place  with  my  consent ;  and  if  the  autho¬ 
rities  in  St.  Louis  do  not  think  badly  of  our  conduct,  still  I  shall  be  exposed  to 
a  number  of  disagreeable  e.xaminations,  &c.,  and,  perha^^s,  be  punished  in  the 
bargain.” 

“  Punished  for  hanging  a  nigger  that  has  committed  such  a  crime  ?”  all  said 
in  astonishment. 

“  Besides  this,  gentlemen,”  the  captain  continued  quietly,  “  I  have  another 
reason  ;  and  that  is,  1  have  some  twenty  saloon  passengers,  besides  my  officers  and 
hands,  of  whom  the  former  have  paid  for  their  board,  and  the  others  work  for  it; 
and  all  these  want  to  eat,  and  I  am  not  an  exception.  This  black  scoundrel,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  only  cook  on  the  boat,  and  that  must  induce  me  to  take  him  up  to  St. 
I^ouis,  of  coiusc  under  strict  surveillance,  when  the  magistrates  may  punish  him. 
And  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  show  little  mercy  in 
their  punishment  of  blacks ;  it  is  scarce  half  a  year  since  they  burnt  a  negro 
alive,  who  killed  his  master.” 

“  But,  captain,”  Ehrhold  interposed,  “  if  you  let  the  nigger  go  about  at  liberty 
and  cook,  he  will  certainly  take  the  first  opportunity,  and  jump  overboard,  to 
swim  ashore,  as  he  knows  what  a  fate  awaits  him.” 

“  I'll  be  hanged  if  the  villain  should  live  two  minutes  longer,”  Stewart  broke 
out,  “  if  I  were  captain.” 

“Gentlemen,  you  have  no  responsibihty,”  Captain  Wilkins  remarked  very 
quietly.  “  When  the  boat  stops  you’ll  go  on  shore,  continue  your  journey,  pro¬ 
bably  to  Illinois,  and  not  be  seen  again  ;  but  I  remain  by  my  vessel,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  me,  for  a  time,  and  of  course  the  magistrates  will  naturally  make  me 
an.sweral.le.  Jlr.  ElirhoM,”  he  turned  to  the  latter,  “  you  appear  to  be  a  suitable 
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man,  so  keep  the  black  villain  under  guard  during  the  night,  and  to-morrow  he 
can  cook  breakfast  with  twenty  men  at  his  heels,  if  you  like ;  in  the  same  way, 
dinner  and  supper,  and  the  next  morning  early  we  shall  be  in  St.  Louis.” 

“  Good,  captain,”  the  German  replied ;  “  we’ll  do  all  we  can ;  but  if  he  make 
the  slightest  attempt  to  escape,  you  may  be  assured  he  Avill  be  shot.” 

“  Don’t  kill  him,  for  Heaven’s  sake,”  Stewart  quickly  observed ;  “  that  would 
be  a  kindness  to  him.  No ;  fire  at  his  legs,  so  that  he  can’t  run  away,  but  leave 
his  neck  uninjured,  that  we  may  hang  him  afterwards ;  for  I’m  a  rogue  if  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  will  let  the  villain  be  ten  minutes  in  jirison,  as  soon  as 
they  have  heard  the  nature  of  his  crime.” 

“  Very  good,  very  good,”  said  Wilkins ;  “  if  I  only  get  shut  of  him,  what  they 
do  with  him  afterwards  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me.” 

“  Let  us  go  below,  and  look  at  the  brute,”  said  Simmons ;  and  all  followed 
him,  as  he  went  down  the  dark  cabin-stairs,  through  the  engine-room,  dimly 
lighted  by  two  lamps,  between  bales  of  cotton  and  bags  of  coffee,  to  the 
’tween-deck. 

There  lay  the  negro,  fastened  to  a  pillar — his  clothes  hanging  in  rags  about 
him — ^with  swollen  face  and  gleaming  eyes,  surrounded  by  all  the  passengers,  who 
had  bound  him  after  violent  resistance.  Gnashing  his  teeth,  he  regarded  the 
new  comers. 

“  Captain,”  Stewart  exclaimcfl,  when  they  saw  the  horrible,  blood-covered 
figure  lying  on  the  deck,  “if  you  let  tliat  fellow  cook  another  meal  on  board 
your  boat.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  touch  a  morsel  of  it.” 

“  He  certainly  docs  not  look  very  appetizing,”  said  the  captain,  as  he  turned 
in  disgust  from  the  black,  whose  eyes  rolled  horribly. 

“  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  throw  him  overboard :  that’s  my  advice,”  said 
Stewart. 

“  I  really  believe  that  would  be  best,”  Simmons  agreed,  while  the  ’tween-deck 
passengers  demanded  his  death  unanimously. 

“  I  vote,  however,  for  handing  him  over  to  the  police,”  Mr.  Gray’s  clear  and 
powerful  voice  sounded  through  the  noise ;  while  the  negro,  with  rolling  eyes,  half 
with  fury,  half  with  terror  in  his  restless  glance,  regarded  those  around  him. 
“  He  is  now  securely  bound,  and  carefully  guardinl ;  and  it  is  better  that  he  suffer 
his  punishment  there,  for  that  which  is  justice  by  the  verdict  of  the  judges  would 
be  murder  here.” 

“  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Gray,”  the  captain  said,  as  he  shook  the  young  man’s  hand ; 
“  that  is  entirely  my  view.  And,  as  a  proof  that  I  ani  in  earnest,  some  of  my 
people  shall  watch  him  in  turn,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  escape.  The  villain 
shall  not  be  let  off  punishment,  but  it  shall  be  inflicted  by  justice.” 

The  ptissengers  now  went  up  again  to  the  cabin,  while  the  captain  made 
various  arrangements  to  guard  the  prisoner,  and  calm  the  excited  temper  of  the 
’tween-deck  passengers,  amongst  whom  several  Kentuckians,  who  had  come  on 
board  at  Memphis,  insisted  on  throwing  the  nigger  to  the  fish. 

Several  women  also  offered,  as  soon  as  they  heard  a  cook  was  wanted,  to 
undertake  the  office  till  they  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  so  that  no  chance  might  be 
given  the  negro  to  escape. 
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THE  LAWYER  AND  THE  PRIMA  DONNA. 

BY  WILHELM  HOFFMANX. 

IX  TWO  PARTS. — I. 

I  HAVE  encountered  some  strange  beings  in  the  course  of  iny  travels,  but  by 
far  the  quaintest  individual  I  have  ever  met  was  Councillor  Crespel.  When  I 

arrived  at  H - ,  intending  to  spend  some  little  time  in  the  place,  I  found  the 

•whole  city  talking  of  no  one  else — his  eccentricity  having,  at  that  period,  reached 
its  climax.  I  must  mention  that  Crespel's  reputation  as  a  jurist  and  diplomatist 
was  very  high.  A  certain  German  reigning  Prince  had  employed  him  to  prepare 
a  state-paper  relative  to  some  territorial  jx)ssession8  to  which  the  former  believed 
he  had  a  claim.  The  document  had  been  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Court,  and 
had  proved  eminently  successful.  Now  Crespel  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  want  of  a  proper  dwelling ;  so  the  Prince,  resolved  not  to  prove 
ungrateful,  offered  to  erect  one  for  him,  according  to  any  design  he  might  prefer, 
and  without  costing  him  a  penny.  The  Prince  even  went  so  far  as  to  allow 
Crespel  to  choose  the  site  of  his  proposed  dwelling.  Crespel  accepted  the  house, 
but  did  not  require  a  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground ;  he  only  asked  for  his  house 
to  be  built  in  a  very  picturesque  garden,  belonging  to  himself,  near  the  city-gates. 

Almost  immediately,  quantities  of  bricks,  stone,  lime,  and  other  building- 
materials,  were  seen  daily  arriving  on  the  spot.  Crespel,  dressed  in  the  oddest 
costume,  might  be  observed  mixing  the  mortar,  digging  the  ground,  and  measuring 
and  surveying  the  place.  There  was  no  sign,  however,  of  architect,  bricklayer,  or 
mason ;  but  one  fine  morning  Crespel  went  in  search  of  an  honest  master-builder 

at  H - ,  and  asked  him  to  come  next  day,  with  a  number  of  his  workmen.  The 

builder  very  naturally  inquired  for  the  plans,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when 
Crespel  informed  him  there  was  no  need  for  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  new  dweUing.  * 

The  next  day  the  builder  arrived  at  Crespel’s  garden,  with  his  men,  and  saw 
a  trench  forming  a  perfect  square. 

“  There  1”  said  Crespel,  pointing  to  the  trench.  “  I  want  the  foundations  of 
my  house  to  be  laid  in  that  empty  space.  I  want  you  to  commence  rimning  up 
the  four  walls  at  once,  and  to  go  on  till  I  say  ‘  Tliat  is  enough !’  ” 

“  What !  without  windows,  without  doors,  without  cross- walls !”  cried  the 
builder  in  astonishment. 

“  Do  just  as  I  bid  you,  my  good  man,”  replied  the  councillor.  “  The  rest  will 
be  arranged  in  very  good  time.” 

The  prospect  of  liberal  payment  overcame  whatever  scruples  the  builder  might 
have  felt  at  commencing  such  a  strange  undertaking.  Never  was  a  house  erected  in 
so  boisterous  a  fashion  I  The  walls  were  carried  up  amidst  the  loud  laughter  of  the 
workmen,  who  never  left  their  task ;  for  eatables  and  drinkables  in  abundance 
were  provided  for  them  on  the  spot. 

One  fine  day  Crespel  cried  “  Hold !”  At  the  same  moment  the  bricklayers’ 
trowels  ceased  to  resound,  the  workmen  descended  from  the  scaffold,  and,  crowding 
round  Crespel,  seemed  each  ready  to  ask  “  What  is  to  be  done  next  ?” 

“  Make  way !”  cried  Crespel.  He  ran  to  one  extremity  of  his  garden,  walked 
slowly  back  to  his  four  walls,  shook  his  head ;  went  to  another  comer,  returned 
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afresh ;  and  repeated  this  manoeuvre  several  times,  until,  at  length,  he  strode  up 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  wall,  and  cried  out  suddenly,  “  Come  here,  come  here! 
Make  me  a  door !” 

He  gave  the  operatives  the  width  and  height,  and  his  orders  were  at  once 
executed. 

The  door  finished,  he  walked  into  his  house,  and  smiled  with  an  air  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  the  master-builder  informed  him  his  dwelling  was  exactly  a  couple  of  storeys 
high.  Crespel  promenaded  up  and  down  the  inclosure,  followed  by  the  workmen, 
carrying  their  pickaxes  and  hammers ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  cried  “  Here  a  window,  six 
feet  high  and  four  feet  wide !”  “  Here  a  skylight !”  they  were  opened  on  the  instant. 

It  was  during  these  operations  that  I  arrived  at  H - ,  and  it  was  a  pleasant 

sight  to  see  some  hundreds  of  people  assembled  round  the  garden,  shouting  with 
joy  as  they  watched  the  falling  rubbish,  and  suddenly  observed  a  window  opened 
at  a  spot  where  they  least  expected  one. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  building  turned  out  better  than  had  been  expected, 
and  Crespel’s  liberality  left  the  workmen  no  room  to  be  discontented  at  their  task. 
All  the  difficulties  to  which  this  singular  mode  of  construction  had  given  rise  had 
been  overcome,  and  at  length  a  building  might  be  seen  which,  from  the  outside,  it 
is  true,  presented  a  most  ridiculous  aspect — for  no  two  windows  were  alike — but 
whose  interior  displayed  a  very  comfortable  and  commodious  arrangement.  All 
who  had  seen  it  were  Jigreed  upon  this  point,  and,  after  Crespel  liad  invited  me  to 
visit  him,  I  was  among  the  number. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  Professor  Itl - that  I  was  introduced  to  the  councillor. 

Nothing  could  be  more  odd  than  his  manner,  and  his  movements  were  so  awkward, 
that  every  instant  one  expected  hini  to  bruise  himself  by  coining  into  contact  with 
the  furniture.  Hut  such  an  accident  never  happened,  and  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  knew  him  better  than  I,  observed  him,  without  the  slightest  alarm,  stride  up 
to  a  table  laden  with  rare  china,  or  make  his  way  towards  a  gorgeous  mirror,  or 
take  between  his  hands  a  delicately-painted  and  precious  vase,  to  admire  the 
colouring.  Before  dinner,  Crespel  had  examined  in  detail  everything  that  had 
caught  his  eye  in  the  professor’s  house ;  he  even  mounted  upon  a  chair  to  take 
down  a  picture  from  its  place,  the  better  to  examine  it.  He  talked  freely,  and 
with  great  vivacity,  jumping  from  one  subject  to  another ;  then,  clinging  to  a 
particular  idea,  he  would  constantly  return  to  it,  by  a  thousand  different  devices 
and  by  as  many  singidar  methods.  His  voice  was  sometimes  harsh  and  loud, 
sometimes  plaintive  and  harmonious,  but  always  in  discord  with  his  words.  The 
conversation  turned  on  music,  and,  a  certain  new  composition  being  praised, 
Crespel  began  to  laugh,  and  said — 

“  I,  for  one,  should  not  regret  it  if  that  luckless  spinner  of  notes  were  buried 
three  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  sea !”  'I'hen  suddenly  his  voice  grew  loud  and 
irritable.  “  She  ....  she  is  an  angel  of  heaven  !  a  divine  harmony !  the  light — 
the  star  of  song !”  We  remembered  that,  an  hour  before,  he  had  been  speaking 
of  a  celebrated  prima  donna. 

After  dinner  the  professor’s  niece  said  to  Crespel,  “  Dear  councillor,  how  is 
my  good  Antonina  ?" 

Crespel  made  a  fearful  grimace,  and,  smiling  in  a  way  that  seemed  truly 
hideous,  replied,  in  a  harsh  tone,  “  Your  go<^  Antonina !” 

The  professor  came  forward  quickly,  and  cast  upon  his  niece  a  look  which 
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plainly  indicated  that  she  had  touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  painfully  in  the 
councillor’s  bosom. 

“  How  gets  on  the  violin?”  the  professor  hastened  to  ask  in  a  lively  tone,  as  he 
took  the  councillor’s  hand. 

Crespel’s  features  cleared  up  instantly,  and  he  responded  energetically — 

“  Marvellously!  AVe  commenced  taking  to  pieces  to-day  that  beautiful  Amati 
violin  of  which  I  have  told  you,  and  which  I  picked  up  by  a  happy  chance.  I 
hope  that  Antonina  will  take  it  to  pieces  carefully.” 

“  Antonina  is  a  good  girl !”  answered  the  professor. 

“Yes,  truly!”  cried  the  councillor,  turning  abruptly  round  and  hastening 
towards  the  door,  his  hat  and  cane  in  his  hands.  1  could  see  the  reflection  of  his 
features  in  the  glass,  and  the  tears  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
I  begged  the  professor  to  tell  me  what  connexion  there  was  between  the  councillor, 
the  violin,  and  Antonina. 

“  Ah !”  replied  the  professor,  “  he  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  makes  violins  in  the 
strangest  and  pleasantest  fashion !” 

“  He  make  violins !” 

“  Yes ;  and,  according  to  connoisseurs,  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  obtained  at 
the  present  time.  Formerly,  when  he  had  constructed  one  to  please  himself,  he 
would  show  it  to  his  friends ;  now,  however,  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  dreamt  of. 
As  soon  as  he  finishes  a  violin,  he  plays  on  it  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
extraordinary  skill,  then  he  hangs  it  up  by  the  side  of  others,  and  never  touches  it 
again  or  allows  any  one  else  to  touch  it.  Should  there  be  a  violin  by  an  old  master 
for  sale,  Crespel  buys  it,  at  whatever  price ;  but  he  never  plays  it  more  than  once. 
He  immediately  takes  it  to  pieces  to  observe  its  internal  structure,  and,  should  it 
not  turn  out  according  to  his  expectations,  he  throws  the  different  pieces  into  an 
immense  chest  already  filled  with  similar  dthris." 

“  But  Antonina !”  I  inquired  eagerly. 

“  The  latter,”  replie<l  the  professor,  “  would  cause  me  to  abhor  the  councillor, 
were  I  not  convinced,  from  what  I  know  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  that  there  must 
be  in  that  relationship  some  mysterious,  secret  circumstance.  When,  several 
years  ago,  the  councillor  came  to  reside  in  this  city,  he  lived  alone,  with  an  old 
housc'keeper.  In  time  he  sought  and  obtained  acquaintances.  In  all  other  houses, 
as  in  mine,  he  became  indispensable.  The  children  loved  him,  despite  his  stern 
air.  AVe  all  thought  him  a  bachelor ;  and  he  never  contradicted  that  opinion. 
After  haWng  dwelt  some  time  amongst  us,  he  went  away  suddenly,  no  one  knew 
whither,  but  reappeared  at  the  end  of  several  montlis.  The  evening  after  his 
retyrn  we  saw  his  windows  lit  up.  This  extraordinary  brilliancy  excited  the 
curiosity  of  his  neighbours.  A" cry  soon  they  heard  a  marvellous  voice — the  voice 
of  a  female — accompanied  by  a  jiiano,  and  afterwards  a  violin.  The  playing  of 
the  councillor  was  instantly  recognized.  I  mixed  among  the  crowd  which  the 
unusual  occurrence  had  attracted  around  the  ganlen ;  and  I  confess  that,  compared 
with  the  unknown  voice  I  heard — the  accents  of  which  jH?netrate<l  my  soul  acutely 
— the  singing  of  our  most  celebrated  cantatrices  appeared  flat  and  expressionless. 
I  had  never  before  heard  such  long-sustaine<l  tones,  such  nightingale  shakes,  such 
limpiil  notes,  which  sometimes  swelled  to  the  power  of  an  organ,  and  then  de¬ 
scended  to  the  lightest  munnur.  All  who  listened  were  under  the  spell  of  that 
strange  melody,  and  when  the  singer  ceased  for  a  moment,  every  one  breathed  in 
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the  profoundest  silence.  About  midnight  we  heard  the  councillor  speaking  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  very  quickly.  Another  voice — that  of  a  man — seemed  to  reproach 
him,  and  the  voice  of  a  young  girl  could  also  be  heard  in  plaintive  interruption. 
But  the  councillor’s  voice  grew  louder  and  harsher.  A  piercing  cry  from  the 
young  girl  was  heard,  and  then  all  became  silent  as  death.  A  few  minutes  later, 
we  observed  a  young  man  rush  madly  out  of  the  house,  jump  into  a  vehicle 
standing  at  the  door,  and  disappear  rapidly. 

“  The  next  day  the  councillor  seemed  in  very  high  spirits,  and  no  one  had 
the  courage  to  question  him  on  the  events  of  the  preceding  night.  The  house¬ 
keeper,  however,  informed  us  that  the  councillor  had  brought  home  with  him  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty,  whom  he  called  Antonina,  and  who  sang  marvellously. 
With  her  came  a  young  man  who  appeared  profoundly  attached  to  her,  and  looked 
very  like  her  betrothed ;  but  the  councillor  promptly  separated  them.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  councillor  and  Antonina  have  remained  to  this  day  a  profound 
mystery.  But  one  thing  certain  is,  that  Crespel  exercises  towards  the  poor  girl  a 
most  frightful  tyranny.  Hardly  does  he  allow  her  to  appear  at  the  window.  If, 
yielding  to  pressing  invitations,  he  brings  her  with  him  into  society,  he  never 
ceases  to  follow  her  with  Argus  eyes,  and  will  not  suffer  a  single  note  of  music  to 
be  sounded  in  her  presence,  and  still  less  udll  he  allow  her  to  sing.  She  is  not 
allowed  to  sing,  even  at  home ;  and  the  melodies  she  warble<l  on  that  memorable 
night  have  become  a  marvellous  tradition  !” 

This  strange  story  produced  a  great  effect  upon  me.  I  longed  to  see  and  speak 
with  Antonina.  At  night  I  dreamt  of  her,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  implored  me  to 
rescue  her  from  the  old  man’s  tyranny.  I  formed  the  resolution  to  enter  the 
councillor’s  dwelling,  that  I  might  release  this  queen  of  song. 

Singularly  enough,  I  had  scarcely  seen  the  councillor  more  than  two  or  three 
times,  and  spoken  to  him  enthusiastically  on  the  projier  structure  of  violins,  than 
he  himself  invited  me  to  his  house.  I  went,  and  he  displayed  to  me  his  trea-sures. 
I  perceivefl  some  thirty  violins  ranged  in  a  cabinet,  and  remarked  one  particu¬ 
larly,  from  its  age  and  its  quaint  carving.  It  was  suspended  above  the  rest,  and 
bore  a  crown  of  flowers,  as  the  king  of  all  these  instruments. 

“  That  violin,”  said  Cre.spel  to  me,  “  is  the  excellent  workmanship  of  some 
unknown  master,  who  livctl,  apparently,  about  the  time  of  Tartoni.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  there  is  in  its  internal  structure  a  particular  combination,  and  that  when  I 
come  to  take  it  to  pieces  I  shall  find  a  secret  for  which  I  have  long  sought.  I  am 
rejoiced,  however,  at  not  having  broken  it  up,  for  Antonina  listens  to  it  with 
great  pleasure — very  great  pleasure.” 

The  councillor  uttered  these  words  with  an  emotion  that  emboldened  me  to 
speak. 

“Oh,  my  dear  sir!”  said  I,  “  will  you  not  play  it  before  me?” 

His  features  instantly  assumed  a  stern  expression,  and  he  replied  to  me,  in  a 
slow,  drawling  tone,  “  No,  my  dear  student.” 

The  subject  endetl  here.  After  he  had  shown  me  a  great  many  curiosities — a 
number  of  which  were  mere  playthings — he  opened  a  little  cabinet,  and,  drawing 
out  a  roll  of  paper,  put  it  into  my  hands  with  a  solemn  air. 

“  You  are  a  lover  of  art ;  accept  this  present  as  a. souvenir  which  should  ever 
be  precious  to  you.” 

Having  said  these  words,  he  pushed  me  gently  along  by  the  shoulders,  and 
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shook  hands  with  me  on  the  threshold.  The  fact  is,  he  showed  me  the  door  in  a 
peculiar  fashion.  When  I  opened  the  paper  I  found  a  roll  of  music,  on  which, 
above  the  notes,  were  written  these  words : — “  Portion  of  a  symphony  played  by 
the  illustrious  Staunitz  at  his  last  concert.” 

After  this  abrupt  dismissal,  I  never  ex2)ected  to  see  the  young  lady  of  whom  I 
had  so  long  thought.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  On  my  second  visit  to  the  coun¬ 
cillor,  I  found  Antonina  in  the  room,  occupied  in  adjusting  the  pieces  of  a  violin. 
At  the  first  view,  her  appearance  did  not  produce  a  great  impression,  but  soon  I 
could  not  turn  my  gaze  from  those  blue  eyes,  those  red  lips,  that  sweet  and  tender 
face.  She  was  extremely  pale ;  but  when  the  conversation  became  interesting  to 
her,  her  cheeks  assumed  a  lively  carnation,  and  a  lovely  smile  played  about 
her  lips. 

I  conversed  with  Antonina  easily  for  some  time,  and  did  not  remark  in 
Crespel  those  Argus  eyes  of  which  the  professor  had  spoken.  He  sat  in  his 
usual  attitude,  and  even  appeared  to  approve  of  my  talking  with  the  young 
lady.  I  went  to  visit  them  often,  and  there  sprang  up  between  us  an  easy  inti¬ 
macy,  which  added  a  great  charm  to  our  meetings.  The  counciUor  amused  me 
very  much  by  his  oddities.  But  it  was  Antonina  that  drew  me  to  the  house  with 
an  irresistible  attraction  ;  and  this  caused  me  to  bear  patiently  with  many  things 
to  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  submitted.  The  councillor’s  conversation  was 
generally  tiresome ;  but  what  annoyed  me  more  than  all  was,  that  every  time  we 
spoke  of  music,  and  particularly  of  singing,  he  turned  upon  me  his  scowling 
visage,  his  disagreeable  smile ;  and  his  droning  voice  uttered  a  few  words  calculated 
to  turn  the  conversation. 

From  the  sad  air  which  stole  over  the  face  of  Antonina  at  such  a  moment,  I 
clearly  perceived  that  the  councillor’s  agitation  arose  solely  from  the  fear  that  1 
should  ask  the  young  lady  to  sing.  I  did  not,  however,  renounce  my  project ; 
the  obstacles  which  the  councillor  tluew  in  my  way  only  strengthened  my  reso¬ 
lution.  I  longed  to  hear  Antonina’s  voice.  One  evening  Crespel  was  in  the  very 
best  mood.  He  had  just  taken  to  pieces  a  Cremona  violin,  and  had  found  the 
harmonic  table  half  a  line  lower  than  usual.  "What  a  precious  discovery  was  this ! 
1  caused  him  to  grow  still  more  animated  by  talking  of  the  true  way  of  playing 
the  instrument.  The  methods  of  the  old  masters,  of  whom  Crespel  had  spoken, 
brought  me  to  criticise  the  new  mode  of  singing,  which  consisted  in  imitating  the 
artificial  effects  of  instruments. 

“  What  can  be  more  absurd !”  I  cried,  bringing  forward  my  cliair,  and  quickly 
opening  the  piano — “  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  method  of  scattering, 
one  by  one,  the  notes  over  the  earth  ?  I  am  sure,”  said  I  to  Antonina,  turning 
towards  her,  “  that  you  do  not  practise  that  miserable  method and  I  began  to 
sing  an  expressive  and  admirable  old  song. 

Antonina’s  cheeks  were  covered  with  a  burning  brilliancy,  her  eyes  si>arkled, 
and  she  advanced  quickly  towards  the  piano  and  opened  her  lips.  At  the  same 
instant  Crespel  took  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  said  to  me,  in  an  agitated  tone — 

“  Boy !  boy !  Forbear !”  But  his  manner  changed  instantly — the  old  dis¬ 
agreeable  drone,  of  whicji  I  have  alreatly  spoken,  was  resumed.  “  My  very 
worthy  sir !”  said  he,  making  me  a  respectful  bow,  “  I  should,  doubtless,  break  all 
the  usages  and  proprieties  of  politeness,  were  1  to  express  aloud  my  'ndsh  that  you 
were,  at  this  moment,  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  sea.  But,  at  any  rate,  my  dear  sir. 
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you  will  admit  the  night  is  very  dark ;  and  even  if  I  do  not  throw  you  out  of 
window,  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  find  your  little  body  safe  and  sound  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  without  a  light.  Take,  then,  this  lamp,  leave  this  house 
in  peace,  and  remember  that  in  me  you  have  a  sincere  and  devoted  friend,  although 
you  must  never  again,  mark  you !  cross  my  door-step.” 

Thereupon  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  led  me  slowly  towards  the  door, 
holding  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  unable  to  catch  even  a  glance  of 
Antonina. 

The  professor  laughed  at  my  misadventure,  and  informed  me  there  was  an 
end  for  ever  of  my  visits  to  the  councillor. 

Antonina  was,  in  my  eyes,  a  creature  too  noble  and  too  sacred  for  me  to 
dream  of  playing  the  languishing  lover  under  her  windows.  I  left  the  town  of 
H - ,  my  heart  desolated  with  the  most  poignant  regrets. 


THE  POET’S  GRAVE. 

fVnf/en  ly  the  Grave  af  the  Poet — the  Jligh-Priett  of  Nature — in  Graumere  Churchyard. 


Kot  in  the  broad  cathedral  aisle, 

Nor  side  by  side  with  those 
tVho  won  their  fame  on  battle-fields. 

And  by  their  country’s  woes. 

Their  once  bright  swords  lie  rusting  now. 
Their  names  are  scarcely  heard. 

And  as  a  shade  that  glory’s  gone 
Which  stoutest  hearts  had  stirr’d. 

Not  in  the  city’s  crowded  yard, 

Where  sleeping  hundreds  lie, 

Forgotten  by  the  friends,  whose  lips 
O’er  them  once  breathed  a  sigh. 
Strangers  around  those  unloved  graves. 
Unheeding,  all  pass  by. 

While  still  the  vital  current  flows — 

’Tis  not  their  turn  to  die. 

For  those  whose  torpid  lives  have  ebbed 
Away,  and  left  no  trace. 

Save  solemn  epitaphs  that  mark 
Their  silent  resting-place; 

For  these  erect  proud  monuments 
Of  sculptured  marble  rare ; 

We  need  some  aid  to  memory 
To  tell  us  who  they  were. 


Bnt  ’mid  the  scenes  where  thou  hast  roamed, 
And  tuned  in  Nature's  praise 

The  lyre  of  Poesy,  whose  chords 
Their  silvery  accents  raise. 

Its  voice  e’en  now  still  sweetly  sounds 
In  memory  of  the  dead ; 

Here,  where  thy  harmonies  were  heard. 

Here,  poet,  rest  thine  head. 

No  banners  o’er  thy  burial-place 
Their  drooping  honours  wave. 

Rut  wild  flowers  bend  their  mourning  heads 
To  mark  thy  humble  grave. 

No  gorgeous  tablet  notes  the  place 
Where  thou  dost  rest  in  sleep, 

A  headstone  is  the  only  sign 
That  bids  us  pause  and  weep. 

The  mountains  rear  their  crested  heads 
As  proudly  as  before. 

But  the  lyre  that  loved  to  sound  their  praise 
Shall  sing  of  them  no  more. 

The  silvery  lake  that  softly  gleams. 

And  sparkles  ’neath  the  sun. 

No  more  shall  wake  the  Poet’s  lays — 

His  pilgrimage  is  done. 


Atii.vlie. 
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AVHAT  MY  DOCTOR  THINKS  OF  HIMSELF. 

The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is,  notoriously,  man;  and  somebody  whose 
drugs  I  have  not  the  least  faith  in  advertises  this  truth — that  the  secret  of  happiness 
is  a  pure  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Now  we  have  the  soundest  rules  for  preserving 
a  pure  mind,  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  by  heavenly  authority,  and  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  on  varioas  occasions ;  let  us  only  observe  these,  and  we 
cannot  go  wrong.  But  as  to  the  body — !  let  this  get  out  of  order,  and  it  appears 
that  all  the  study  ever  made  of  it,  all  the  science  ever  applied  to  it,  will  not 
avail  you  a  jot.  Astronomy,  geology,  a  dozen  kindred  sciences  of  no  vital  use  to 
mankind,. have  made  and  continue  to  make  sure  advances  toward  perfection  ;  but 
medicine  remains  in  the  same  darkness  in  which  the  first  simpler  groped  for  healing 
herbs — furnished  with  a  hint  from  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

So  at  least  I  gather  from  an  alarming  book  (published  in  Edinburgh  four  or 
five  years  ago)  on  mesmerism.  It  is  a  well-written  book  ;  the  author  is  vigorous 
and  saucy  ;  but  I  do  not  take  hit  opinion  of  the  “  regular  practitioner,”  because 
he  delivers  those  opinions  from  what  may  be  c.alled  an  opposition  shop.  I  take 
the  declaration  of  the  princes  of  the  medical  profession  themselves,  as  gathered 
and  set  forth  by  the  mesmeric  author:  and  my  faith  in  my  own  professional 
gentleman  is  shattered.  He  is  a  clever  man,  no  doubt;  but  how  am  1  to  believe 
in  him  when  men  whom  he  looks  up  to  as  I  look  up  to  Shakspeare  confess  that  they 
work  in  utter  darkness  ? 

And  the  explanation  of  medical  ignorance  is  pretty  clear.  Dr.  Abercromby 
says,  in  his  “  Intellectual  Powers,”  “  When  in  the  practice  of  medicine  we  apply 
to  new  cases  the  knowledge  acquired  from  others  which  we  believe  to  have  been  of 
the  same  nature,  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  ««// 
cane,  w'e  can  properly  be  said  to  act  on  experience  ;  as  we  do  in  other  departments 
of  science.  For  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining  with  certainty  that  the 
condition  of  the  disease,  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and  all  the  circumstances  which 
enter  into  the  cliaracter  of  the  affection,  are  in  any  two  cases  precisely  the  same. 
And  if  they  differ  in  any  one  particular,  we  cannot  be  said  to  act  from  experience, 
but  only  from  analogy.  The  difficulties  and  sources  of  uncertainty  which  meet  us 
at  every  stage  of  such  investigations  are  so  great  and  so  numerous,  that  those  who 
have  had  the  most  extensive  opjiortuuitics  of  observation  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  our  pretended  exi>ericnce  must  in  general  sink  into  analogy,  anil 
analogy  too  often  into  conjecture.” 

These  are  sufficient  re;»sons  why  the  jiractice  of  medicine  should  lie  difficult  and 
uncertain,  no  doubt;  but  not  why  we  should  despair  of  it.  Analogies  arc 
valuable,  and  even  the  conjectures  of  an  observant,  shrewd  man,  who  has  inves- 
tigateil  a  hundre<l  cases  of  any  one  disease,  must  be  worth  something  in  the 
treatment  of  tliat  disease.  At  least,  so  we  of  the  laity  might  suppose ;  but  those 
who  know  most  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  of  a  totally  different  opinion. 

Sir  John  Forbes,  physician  to  the  Uoyal  Household,  luas  himself  lamented  the 
“  positive  uncertainty”  of  medicine ;  and  says  he,  “  'J’he  fiict  of  the  utter  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  ordinary  evidence  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  many  of  our  remedies,  has 
been  almost  always  attended  to  by  philosophical  physicians  of  experience,  and  has 
resulted  in  general  in  a  mild,  tentative,  and  expectant  [no  medicine]  mode  of 
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practice  in  their  old  age,  whatever  may  have  been  the  vigorous,  heroic  doings  of 
their  youth.” 

Doctor  James  Johnson  says,  “  I  declare  it  to  be  my  most  conscientious  opinion 
that  if  there  was  not  a  single  physician,  or  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  or  chemist,  or 
druggist  in  the  world,  there  would  be  less  mortality  amongst  mankind  than  there 
is  now.” 

Reid  says,  “  More  infantile  subjects  are,  perhaps,  diurnally  destroyed  by  the 
mortar  and  pestle  than  in  ancient  Bethlehem  fell  victims  in  one  day  to  the 
Herodian  massacre.” 

Dr.  Billing  has  the  following  passage : — “  I  visited  the  different  schools  of 
medicine,  and  the  students  of  each  hinted,  if  they  did  not  assert,  that  the  other 
sects  killed  their  patients.” 

“Thousands,”  says  Dr.  Frank — “thousands  are  slaughtered  in  the  quiet 
sick  room.” 

Dr.  Paris  avers  that  “  The  file  of  every  apothecary  would  furnish  a  volume  of 
instances  where  the  ingredients  of  the  prescription  were  fighting  together  in 
the  dark.” 

Dr.  Baillie,  after  retiring  from  practice,  declared  tliat  he  had  “  no  faith  in 
physic  whatever.” 

Professor  Gregory  held  similar  views.  He  decided  in  his  class-room  that 
“  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  medical  facts  are  so  many  medical  lies ;  and 
medical  doctrines  are  for  the  most  part  little  better  than  stark-staring  nonsense.” 
After  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  sjxjnt  in  learning,  in  teaching,  and  in 
practising  physic,  he  said  he  would  not  trust  one  paw  of  his  great  Newfoundland 
dog  to  a  consultation  of  thirty,  or  three  hundred,  of  his  professional  brethren. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  said,  the  whole  art  of  physic,  for  which  he  had  a  profound  con¬ 
tempt,  might  be  written  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  When  he  commenced 
practice,  he  says  he  hiul  twenty  remedies  for  every  disease ;  but  before  he  got 
through,  he  found  twenty  disciises  for  which  he  had  no  remedy. 

Dr.  Forth  says,  “  There  is  scarcely  a  more  dishonest  tnwle  imaginable  than 
paedicine  in  its  present  state,”  and  “  the  monarch  who  would  entirely  interdict  the 
^practice  of  medicine  would  deserve  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  most  illustrious 
chanicters  who  have  ever  conferrt'd  benefits  on  mankind.” 

Hear  Dr.  Akenside:  “Physicians,  in  desjjair  of  making  medicine  a  science, 
have  agreed  to  convert  it  into  a  trade.” 

Anti  Dr.  Marshall  Hall :  “  Of  the  whole  number  of  fatal  cases  of  diseases  in 
infancy,  a  great  proix)rtion  occur  from  the  inappropriate  or  undue  application  of 
exhau.sting  remeilit's.” 

And  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  “  'Idle  science  of  medicine  was  founded  on  conjecture 
and  improvetl  by  murder.” 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir  .John  Forbes  thinks  “ndngs  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
that  they  cannot  be  worse.  They  must  end,  or  mend !” 

Well,  so  we  should  think,  after  reading  these  testimonies,  pronounced  by  the 
accredited  leaders  of  the  profession  against  their  own  capacity :  and  we  might 
have  quoted  many  more  such.  The  differences  of  doctors  jis  to  the  treatment  of 
individual  diseases  are  finely  illustratetl  in  the  case  of  consumption.  The  celebrated 
Stohl  attributed  the  fretiuency  of  this  disease  to  the  introduction  of  Peruvian 
bark  ;  the  ecjually  celebrated  Morton  considered  the  bark  an  effectual  cure.  Reid 
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ascribed  its  frequency  to  the  use  of  mercury ;  Lrillouet  asserted  that  it  is  only 
curable  by  this  mineral.  Hush  says  that  consumption  is  an  inflammatory  disease, 
and  should  be  treated  by  bleeding,  purging,  cooling  medicines,  and  starvation ; 
Salvadori  maintainetl  the  disease  to  be  one  of  debility,  and  that  it  should  be 
treated  by  tonics,  stimulating  remedies,  and  a  generous  diet.  Galen,  amongst  the 
ancients,  recommended  vinegar  as  the  best  preventive  of  consumption ;  Dessault 
and  other  modern  writers  assert  tlmt  it  is  often  brought  on  by  a  common  practice 
of  young  people  taking  vinegar  to  prevent  their  getting  fat.  Hr.  Beddowes 
recommended  foxglove  as  a  six'cilic  in  the  disease  ;  Dr.  I’arr  with  equal  confidence 
declared  that  he  had  found  foxglove  more  injurious  than  beneficial. 

And  then  the  doctors,  not  content  with  differing  amongst  each  other,  often 
disagree  with  themselves.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  furnishes  an  illustrious  example. 
In  1813  he  published  a  book  on  the  diseases  of  the  spine  and  the  joints,  in  which 
he  enforces  the  advantages  of  blecnling,  leeching,  calomel,  setons,  blisters,  and  other 
rigorous  measures,  with  long  confinement  to  a  recumbent  jwsition.  In  1834  he 
published  a  new  edition,  confirming  what  he  had  enforced  in  1813.  But  in  1850 
he  recants ;  declaring  that  the  treatment  he  recommended  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  confirmetl  after  twenty  years’  additional  experience,  is  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  instances  not  only  not  useful  but  absolutely  injurious.  These  are  his 
own  words : — “  A  more  enlarged  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  instances  this  painful  and  loathsome  treatment  is  not  only  not  useful, 
but  absolutely  injurious.  For  many  years  I  have  ceased  to  torment  my  patients 
who  were  thus  afflicted  in  any  manner.” 

But,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  “the  history  of  medicine  is  on  the  one 
hand,  nothing  less  than  a  lustory  of  variations,  and  on  the  other,  only  a  still  more 
marvellous  history  of  how  every  successive  variation  has,  by  medical  bodies,  been 
first  furiously  denounced,  and  then  bigotedly  adopted.”  Dr.  Elliotson  has  col¬ 
lected  some  samples  of  tliis  history  of  denouncements.  The  French  Parliament 
denounced  antimony,  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris ;  and  an 
eminent  physician  uame<l  Paumier  was  deprived  of  his  degree  for  prescribing  it. 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  same  Parliament,  at  the  request  of  the  same  Faculty, 
replaced  antimony  in  the  materia  medica,  because  Louis  XIV'.  had  been  cured  by 
it.  The  same  French  Parliament  forbade  inoculation.  When  Ambrose  Parc 
substituted,  with  perfect  success,  mild  api)lications  to  gunshot  wounds  for  the 
tortures  of  boiling  oil,  he  was  so  strongly  denounced  by  his  brethren  that  he  had 
to  defend  his  wholesome  innovation,  long  after^’ards,  before  Charles  IX.  in  person ; 
and  after  he  had  proved  the  success  of  tying  arteries  sifter  amputation,  his  con¬ 
temporaries  assailed  him,  denounced  ligatures,  and  jjersevered  in  applying  boiling 
pitch  or  red-hot  irons.  Such  was  once  the  prejudice  of  our  physicians  against 
Peruvian  bark,  that  a  man  namwl  Talber,  who  taught  the  regular  faculty  the 
mode  of  administering  it,  was  denounced  all  over  England  as  an  impostor.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  stethoscope,  in  our  own  day,  the  ridicule  it  excited  knew 
no  bounds.  The  first  teachers  in  our  metropolitan  hospitals  pooh-poohed  it ;  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  who  had  reasons  for  cultivating  liberal  ideas,  spoke  of  it  as  “  hocus- 
pocus.”  Jenner’s  story  everybody  knows.  His  system  of  vaccination  was  met  on 
all  hands  not  only  with  incredulity  and  ridicule,  but  with  active  opposition,  by 
the  first  medical  authorities  of  the  day,  and  by  the  great  host  of  practitioners  in 
general.  So  far,  indeed,  was  the  ojiposition  carried,  that  an  “  anti-vaccination 
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society”  was  established,  which  called  upon  the  public  “  to  record  their  efforts  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  humanity  against  cow-pox  injuries,”  and  besought  their 
aid  “to  suppress  the  cruel  and  despotic  tyranny  of  forcing  cow-pox  misery  on  the 
innocent  babes  of  the  jioor — a  gross  violation  of  religion,  law,  and  humanity.” 
The  apprehensions  of  Dr.  Mosely,  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  were  extreme, 
but  not  unique.  He  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  “  bestial  humour”  of  cow-pox 
producing  a  “brutal  fever,  exciting  incongruous  impressions  on  the  brain ;  and 
who  knows,”  says  he,  “  but  that  the  human  character  may  undergo  straiigc 
mutations  from  quadrujiedan  sympathy,  and  that  some  Pasiphaii  may  rival  the 
fables  of  old.” 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  fared  as  ill  with  the  introduction  of  inocu¬ 
lation.  Lord  Wharucliffe  tells  us  that  “  she  protested  tliat,  in  the  four  or  five 
years  succeeding  her  arrival  at  home,  she  seldom  passed  a  day  without  repenting 
of  her  patriotic  undertaking.”  Tlie  clamours  raised  against  the  practice,  and  of 
course  against  her,  were  beyond  belief.  The  faculty  all  rose  in  arms  to  a  man, 
foretelling  failure  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences ;  the  clergy  descanted  from 
their  pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  thus  seeking  to  take  events  out  of  the  hands  of 
Providence  ;  and  the  common  people  were  taught  to  hoot  at  her  os  an  unnatural 
mother  who  had  risked  the  lives  of  her  own  children.  She  wiis  afraid  to  leave 
her  little  daughter  alone  for  one  moment  with  the  four  physicians  deputed  by  the 
(lOvernment  to  watch  the  progress  of  inoculation  in  the  cldld,  lest  it  should  in 
some  secret  way  suffer  from  their  “  interference.” 

As  for  Harvey’s  discovery,  Hume  siiys,  “  It  was  remarkwl  that  no  physician 
in  Euroiie  who  had  reached  forty  years  of  age,  ever,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  adopted 
Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  that  his  practice  in  London 
diminishetl  extremely  from  the  reproach  drawn  upon  him  by  this  great  and  signal 
discovery.” 

But  these  ancient  examples  of  the  fallacy  of  the  faculty  may  appear  unnecessary 
after  the  foregoing  declarations  of  the  foremost  professors  now  or  lately  living, 
that  they  know  nothing  about  it ;  that  their  experience  is  pretended ;  that  physic 
is  a  dishonest  trade — a  mere  system  of  guessing.  But,  disinterested  as  those 
declarations  are,  and  disgraceful  to  those  who  made  them,  I  really  need  some 
evidence  in  their  favour,  considering  all  that  tnisting  pain  and  disease  xvhich  they 
leave  hopeless.  And  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  only  fair,  it  is  only  human,  to 
lepresent  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  “  general  reader,”  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
reading  books  in  which  such  revelations  as  these  are  found :  and  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done,  i  leave  to  that  general  reader  herself.  Here  w'e  have  the  deliberate  advice 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  physicians  who  have  flourished  these  hundred  years 
(advice  which  is  the  matured  fruit  of  their  whole  experience,  their  last  words,  as 
it  were),  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  or  their  drugs.  Now  I  suppose  this  bit 
of  medical  advice  may  be  followed  as  safely  as  any  they  ever  gave.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  disinterested.  Or  if  we  must  have  a  doctor,  w’ould  it  not  be  well  to 
choose  the  sort  of  philosopher  recommended  by  Sir  John  Forbes ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
jdiysician  skilled  in  the  “  expectant”  mode  of  practice,  who  looks  wisely  on  with 
his  drugs  in  his  pocket  ?  For  my  part,  my  faith  in  drugs  is  shattered ;  my  belief 
in  my  own  medical  man  is  gone  :  and  if  in  future  I  fight  shy  of  him,  I  am  doubly 
resolved  to  shun  those  deadly  quacks  who  have  a  pill  or  a  potion  for  all  diseases, 
known  or  unknown. 


will  nppcar  in  n  new  dress  when  the  fallen  leaf  which 


Incessant  nistles  from  the  mournful  cfove, 
Oft  startlinj;  such  as,  studious,  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air” 


AfTfMX,  with  its  glowing  red,  no 
longer  sheds  a  hue  of  purple  upon  the 
hills,  but  has  given  place  to  the  bare  and  forlorn  aspect 
incident  to  the  season  when  the  glories  of  the  woods  are  no 
more.  The  dusky  beech  has  already  resigned  his  “  vernal 
greens,”  and  the  yellow  maple  has  assumed  a  sad  and  sickly 
hue ;  the  walnut,  mulberry,  horse-chestnut,  sycamore,  lime, 
and  ash,  have  all  successively  doffed  their  vestments,  and 
now  stretch  their  naked  arms  against  the  sunbeams  of  the  watery 
sky.  In  a  few  months,  however,  they  will  be  clothed  again.  They 


“  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  oii  the  ground. 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 

They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise. 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay. 

So  flourish  these  when  those  are  passed  away.” 


In  the  Julian  year,  November  is  the  eleventh  month,  but  it  is  the  ninth  in  the  year  ot 
Romulus.  The  Roman  senators  wished  to  call  it  after  Tilierius.  He,  however,  refused  the 
compliment,  at  the  same  time  asking  the  Conscript  Fathers  what  they  would  do  if  they  had 
thirteen  Cmsars.  It  is  the  vint-monath,  or  wind-month,  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  so  named 
it  because  of  the  boisterous  weather  which  then  usually  commences.  They,  subsequently,  named  it 


has  become  a  portion  of  its  primitive  earth.  How  swift  is  Time !  How  rapid 
the  succession  of  the  seasons!  It  seems  but  yesterday  when  we  were  in  the 
verj’  hey-day  of  spring — when  our  Domkstic  MAG.tziNE  came  forth,  like 
the  flowers,  diffusiijg  its  coloured  treasures  of  imitative  art  far  and  near  over 
the  land — and  now  we  are  on  the  very  verge  of  winter.  The  flowers  have 
passed  away — they  have  blossomed,  bloomed,  withered,  and  dec.ayed;  but  the 
Magazine  still  continues  to  delight  the  Domestic  hearth.  Now  that  the 
glories  of  the  forest,  the  field,  and  the  garden  no  longer  yield  their  varied  charms  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  mind,  those  of  literature  and  art  step  in  as  substitutes,  and  amply  supply  their  place. 
What  a  piece  of  ingenuity  is  m.an  !  to  be  able  thus  to  create  objects  which  will  continue  to  minister 
to  bis  intellectual  necessities  under  every  vicissitude  of  season ;  which  become  flowers  and  forests 
themselves  upon  paper,  and  can  be  mentally  enjoyed  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  comfortable 
room,  even  when  November’s  sky  is  shedding  a  gloomy  influence  on  the  whole  of  the  face  of 
Nature.  He,  however,  like  the  things  he  can  so  well  describe  and  depict,  can  only  have  hii  day. 
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hlot-numath,  from  the  verb  blotan,  to  slanf^hter,  because  at  this  season  it  was  nsnal  to  kill  their 
oxen,  sheep,  and  hogs,  to  be  salted  for  their  winter  stock  of  provisions.  This  custom  was,  at  one 
time,  not  peculiar  to  England,  but  was  universal  among  the  nations  of  the  European  continent. 
It  still  remains  in  some  remote  rural  districts,  but  to  no  great  extent.  Had  we  the  simplicity  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  naming  of  November,  perhaps  we  should  call  it  “  Mushroom  Month,”  for,  at 
this  season,  such  fungi  are  very  plentiful,  and  gathered  in  large  quantities.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has, 
with  his  usual  felicity  of  description,  thrown  all  the  magic  of  his  pen  into  a  picture  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  month.  He  takes  the  scenery  of  the  Tweed,  and  there,  on  the  withered 
sward, 

“  The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle’s  fold. 

And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold ; 

His  dogs  no  merrv  circles  wheel, 

But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 

A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 

As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast.” 


Peachnm  represents  November  by  a  man  clothed  in  a  robe  of  changeable  green  and  black,  or 
shot  colour,  with  his  head  garlanded  with  an  olive-branch,  and  fruit  upon  it.  In  his  left  hand  he 
has  a  bunch  of  turnips  and  parsnips,  and  with  his  right  he  points  to  the  sign  of  Sagittarius,  or 
the  archer,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  22nd  of  the  month.  But  let  us  hear  the  songs  which 
our  poets  have  dedicated  to  this  season  of  “  the  falling  of  the  leaf.” 


To  the  Redbreast. 

SwEKT  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past  or  coming,  void  of  care. 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are — 
Fair  seasons,  budding  springs,  sweet-smelling 
flowers — 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 
Thou  thy  Creator’s  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 
^ttired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth’s  turmoils,  spites,  and 
wrongs. 

And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  Heaven  ? 
Sweet,  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres— yes,  and  to  angels’  lays. 

W.  Ducmmond,  1585 — 1049. 

Winter  Song. 

Summer  joys  are  o’er ; 

Flowerets  bloom  no  more; 

Wintry  winds  are  sweeping ; 

Through  the  snow-drifts,  peeping, 
Clieerful  evergreen 
Barely  now  is  seen. 

Now  no  plumed  throng 
Charms  the  wood  with  song; 
Ice-bound  trees  .are  glittering; 

Jlerry  snow-birds,  twittering. 

Fondly  strive  to  cheer 
Scenes  so  cold  and  drear. 

Winter,  still  I  see 
Many  charms  in  thee — 

Love  thy  chilly  greeting. 

Snow-storms  fiercely  beating. 

And  the  dear  delights 
Of  the  long,  long  nights. 

Lcdwio  Holtt,  1748—1775. 


Autumn.  A  Dirge. 

The  warm  sun  is  failing;  the  bleak  wind  is 
wailing ; 

The  bare  boughs  are  sighing ;  the  pale  flowers 
are  dying ; 

And  the  Year 

On  the  earth,  her  death-bed,  in  shroud  of 
leaves  dead, 

Is  lying. 

Come,  months,  come  away, 

From  November  to  May; 

In  vour  saddest  array, 

Foflow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead,  cold  Year, 

And,  like  dim  shadows,  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling;  the  nipt  worm  is 
crawling; 

The  rivers  are  swelling ;  the  thunder  is  knelling 
For  the  Year; 

The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lizards 
each  gone 

To  his  dwelling. 

Come,  months,  come  away ; 

Put  on  white,  black,  and  grey; 

Let  your  light  sisters  play — 

Ye  follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead,  cold  Year, 

And  make  her  grave  green  with  tear  on  tear. 

Shellst,  1793—1822. 

Autumn. 

The  Autumn  is  old ; 

The  sere  leaves  are  flying; 

He  hath  gathered  up  gold. 

And  now  he  is  dying : 

Old  age,  begin  sighing  I 

The  vintage  is  ripe; 

The  harvest  is  heaping; 

But  some  that  have  sowed 
Have  no  riches  for  reaping : 

Poor  wretch,  fall  a-weeping 
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The  year's  in  the  wane : 

There  is  nothing  adorning ; 

The  night  has  no  eve, 

And  the  day  has  no  morning; 

Cold  Winter  gives  warning! 

The  rivers  run  chill ; 

The  red  sun  is  sinking; 

And  I  am  grown  old, 

And  life  is  fast  shrinking; 

Here’s  enow  for  sad  thinking! 

Hood,  179d — 
November. 

The  mellow  vear  is  hasting  to  its  close. 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last ; 
Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  siiows. 

The  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose, 

Oft  with  the  morn’s  hoar  crystal  quaintly 
glassed. 

Hangs,  a  pale  mourner  for  the  summer  p.ast. 
And  makes  a  little  summer  where  it  grows. 

In  the  chill  sunbeam  of  the  faint,  brief  day. 

The  dusky  waters  shudder  as  they  shine; 

The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  straggling  way 
Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  deliiic  ;* 
And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  ragged,  scant  array. 
Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine. 

Hautlst  Colekiuqe,  1796—1649. 

The  Windy  Night. 

Alow  and  aloof 
Over  the  roof 

How  the  midnight  tempests  howl! 

With  a  dreary  voice,  like  the  dismal  tunc 
Of  wolves  that  bay  at  the  desert  moon; 

Or  whistle  and  shriek 
Through  limbs  that  creak. 
“Tu-who!  Tu-whit!” 

They  cry  and  tlit. 

“ Tu-who  1  Tu-whit!”  like  the  solemn  owl. 
Alow  and  .aloof 
Over  the  roof 

Sweep  the  mo;miug  w  inds  am.ain. 

And  wildly  dash  . 

The  elm  and  ash. 

Clattering  on  the  wiudow-sash 
With  a  clatter  and  patter 
Like  hail  and  rain 
That  well-nigh  shatter 
The  dusky  pane  I 
Alow  and  aloof 
Over  the  roof 

How  the  tempests  swell  and  roar ! 

Though  no  foot  is  astir. 

Though  the  cat  and  the  cur 
Lie  dozing  along  the  kitchen- door. 

There  aie  feet  of  air 
On  every  stair — 

Through  every  h.all ! 

Through  each  gusty  door 
There's  a  jostle  and  bustle. 

With  a  silken  rustle 
Like  the  meeting  of  guests  at  a  festival. 

'  Alow  and  .aloof 

Over  the  roof 

How  the  stormy  tempests  swell ! 

And  make  the  vane 
On  the  spire  com|)lain  ; 

They  heave  at  the  steeple  with  might  and  main. 


And  burst  and  sweep 
Into  the  belfry  on  the  bell ! 

They  smite  it  so  bard,  and  they  smite  it  so  well, 
That  the  sexton  tosses  his  arms  in  .sleep 

And  dreams  he  is  ringing  a  funeral  knell ! 

T.  B.  Read. 

The  Death  of  the  Flowcre. 

Thk  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of 
the  year. 

Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 
brown  and  sere. 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn 
leaves  lie  dead ; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the 
'rabbit’s  tread. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from 
the  shrubs  the  jay ; 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through 
all  the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers, 
that  lately  sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteou 
sisterhood  7 

-Mas!  they  all  are  in  their  graves;  the  gentle 
race  of  flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and 
good  of  ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie;  but  cold 
Kovember  rain 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely 
ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished 
long  ago,  ,  ' .  . . 

And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid 
the  summer  glow ; 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in 
the  wood. 

And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook  in 
autumn  beauty  stood. 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  cle.ar  cold  heaven,  as 
falls  the  plague  on  men. 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from 
upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as 
still  such  days  will  come. 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their 
winter  home ; 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard, 
though  all  the  trees  are  still. 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of 
the  rill — 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose 
fragrance  late  he  bore. 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the 
stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful 
beauty  died — 

The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded 
by  my  side. 

In  the  colil,  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the 
forests  cast  the  leaf. 

And  we  wept,  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a 
life  so  brief. 

Yet  not  unmeet  it  was,  that  one  like  that  young 
friend  of  ours. 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with 
the  flowers. 

W.  C.  BltTANT. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 


Ir  cannot  be  denied  that  Oriental  modes 
of  saluting  a  monarch  are  v:istly  poetic,  re¬ 
dundantly  metaphorical,  and  extremely  compli¬ 
mentary  ;  but  1  entertain  serious  doubts  us  to 
whether  they  betoken  the  same  sincerity  in  the 
nttcrer,  or  excite  the  same  loyal  feelings  in  the 
liearcrs,  as  our  good  old  Knglish  cry  of  “  God 
save  the  (.lueen.”  Epicures  say  that  trout  is 
never  so  delicious  as  when  fried  immediately  on 
being  taken  out  of  its  native  element ;  and  I 
think  that  kind  wishes  arc  never  so  kind  as 
when  they  come  direct  from  their  birthplace — 
the  heart — and  are  communicated  without  the 
delay  attendant  on  a  search  after  grammatical 
refinement  and  elegance  of  expression.  1 
wonder  which  Queen  Victoria  herself  prefers — 
the  sounding  periods  of  the  elaborate  address 
presented  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
important  borough  of  Anywhere,  or  a  hearty 
British  cheer,  such  as  that  wliicli  rose,  in 
defiance  of  all  routine,  from  the  20,ihX)  Volun¬ 
teers  in  Hyde  Park  ?  I  am  neither  a  Cabinet 
liliiiister  nor  a  Maid  of  Honour,  but,  as  Cousin 
.Tonathan  would  say,  “  1  guess  I  know.” 

The  custom  of  greeting  a  sovereign  with  a 
erv  of  “  God  save  the  King”  is  of  very  ancient 
origin.  It  was  thus  that  the  people  of  Israel 
hailed  the  Benjamite  whom  the  Lord  had 
chosen  to  rule  over  them  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
same  shout  that  the  streets  of  .Jerusalem  ecliocd 
when  Zadok  the  Priest  anointed  Solomon,  and 
when  .Jehoiada  placed  the  crown  of  Judah  upon 
the  brow  of  the  youthful  Joasli.  Our  little 
island  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  lusty 
cheer  with  which  its  inhabitants  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  loyalty ;  and  we  all  know  the  dis¬ 
astrous  eflects  caused  by  the  misinterpretation 
of  it  at  the  coronation  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  The  first  record  in  English  history  of 
what  may  be  c.alled  our  national  watchword,  is 
found  in  the  State  Papers,  where,  in  the 
“  Orders  for  the  Fieto  taken  hy  the  J.ord  Ad¬ 
miral,  the  10th  day  of  August,  154,V’  “t®  the 
following  directions : — “  The  watch  wourde  in 
the  niglit  shalbc  thus — ‘God  save  the  King,’ 
thother  shall  answer,  ‘And  long  to  raign 
over  us.’” 

A  collection  of  the  verses  in  which  wonld-bc 
poets  have  lauded  the  ruling  power,  would  he  a 
most  interesting  addition  to  British  literature, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  following  specimen 
of  the  genus,  which  was  written  in  tjueen 
Mary’s  Prayer-Book,  and  as  the  author  states, 
“  Be  me,  your  hunihcl  and  ponre  crcytiir,  Uafo 
Pryne,  grocer,  of  London,  wishes  your  Gras 
prosperus  lielthe.” 

"  God  save  the  most  vcrtuoiis  and  nobuU  quene 
Mary’s  gras 

And  sende  her  to  enjoy  the  crownc  of  Eynplando 
longe  time  and  s|iace 

Her  enemies  to  conloundc  and  utterly  to  deface 

And  to  folio  her  godly  proudyiiges  God  give  us 
gras 

As  every  snbyegle  ns  bounde  for  her  gras  tojirnyc 

That  God  may  preserve  her  body  from  all  dangen 
both  niglit  and  dayc 

God  savo  the  (juene.” 

That  Sir.  Pryne  was  a  “  poorc  crejrtur,”  I  am 


ready  to  allow,  but  that  the  adjective  ‘‘  Immbel” 
at  all  applies  to  him,  give  me  leave  to  doubt. 
Humility  does  not  ape  the  Poet-Laureate. 

After  the  escape  of  James  1.  from  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  Guy  Fawkes,  the  Merchant  Taylors 
gave  a  grand  banquet  to  the  Sovereign,  at 
which — the  late  Mr.  llichard  Clarke  ascertained, 
by  bis  indefatigable  researches — a  “  God  save 
the  King”  was  performed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  Hoyal,  who  attended  in  their  sur¬ 
plices  for  that  purpose.  The  music  was  pro¬ 
bably  composed  oy  Dr.  John  Bull,  whose  ^lSS. 
(which  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Pepusch, 
and  eventually  of  ilr.  Clarke)  are  said  by  some 
to  contain  the  original  score  of  our  “  National 
Anthem,”  while  others  stoutly  maintain  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  discovered.  Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  not  be  unwilling  to 
have  a  sample  of  the  praises  which  somebody 
lias  lavished  on  the  lirst  of  our  Stuart  kings. 

“  In  wisdom  like  king  Solomon 
His  grace  doth  hit  in  princely  seate 
AVith  sword  of  justice  in  his  hand 
And  maintaines  truth  for  small  and  great 
He  doeth  suceede  our  Hester  sliee 
M  ho  never  will  forgotten  bee 
God  save  king  James  and  still  pull  down 
All  those  that  w  ould  annoy  his  crow  iie.” 

I  think  no  one  would  wish  me  to  transcribe 
the  remaining  five  verses. 

In  a  curious  volume,  called  the  “Ponas- 
thron,”  we  find  the  following  abundantly  itali¬ 
cised  passage  in  re  the  “  National  .Anthem  — 
“  This  cclebrnted  air  was  composed  by  Anthony 
Young,  organist  (a  descendant  of  Alexander 
Yonug,  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  to  .James  L, 
and  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  the  King’s  preceptor), 
as  avowed  and  affirmed  by  the  composer's  five 
grandchildren,  Cecilia  Youny,  Mrs.  Ann /softe/fa 
Ycmnq,  Mrs.  I.iimpe  Esther  Young,  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  tlieir  two  cousins,  Thomas  Young,  of  5Ior- 
den  College,  Blackheath,  and  Mary  Lucretia 
Young,  Ins  half-sister,  to  their  great-niece 
.and  relative,  Ceciua  Mauia  Bakthele.mox 
Hkssi.owk,  now  living,  and  mother  to  the 
author  of  this  book,”  who  styles  himself 
“The  I’ev.  William  Ilen-slowe,  M..\.,”  some¬ 
time  “  Perpetual  Curate  of  Wormegay,  Lvnn, 
Norfolk.”  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think  of 
these  avowals  and  atririnations.  Probably,  how¬ 
ever,  Young's  claim  is  not  without  foundation, 
as  one  of  his  granddaughters  received  a  pen¬ 
sion  for  his  composition,  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  in  178'J,  v.as  made  lIKlL  richer  from 
the  proceeds  thereof. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  very  un-Eng¬ 
lish  cry  crept  into  the  country,  which,  from  the 
rhyming  facilities  aft’orded  by  it,  has  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  many  doggrel  songs  of  the  period. 

“  Then  lot  us  sing,  boyes,  then  let  us  sing,  boyes, 

Drink  a  good  health  and  sing  'Vive  le  Boy!' " 

But,  thanks  to  the  good  taste  of  the  nation,  it 
did  not  continue  long;  and,  in  1745,  we  find 
the  “National  Anthem,” as  we  know  it  now,  in 
full  sway.  Five  years  before,  Henry  Carey  bad 
sung  it  with  great  success  at  a  public  dinner. 
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and  had  claimed  the  honour  of  being  its  com¬ 
poser;  but  Dr.  Gauiitlett  justly  observes  that 
Drs.  Ante  and  Burney  would  have  known  this 
had  it  really  been  a  fact,  “for  the  one  har¬ 
monized  it  for  Drurv  Lane,  and  the  other  for 
Covent  Garden,  and  both  declare  it  of  the 
time  of  James  II.,”  in  which  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  bv  Victor,  who  writes  to  Garrick,  in 
1745 — “  ’The  stage  at  both  houses  is  the  most 
pious,  as  well  as  the  most  loyal,  place  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  Twenty  men  appear  at  the 
end  of  every  play;  and  one  stepping  forward 
from  the  rest,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes, 
bej^g  singing  to  an  old  anthem  tune,  the 
following  words : — 

“  ‘  0  Lord  our  God  arise. 

Confound  the  enemies 
Of  George  the  King! 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious. 

Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King!’ 

which  are  the  very  words  and  music  of  an  old 
anthem  which  was  sung  at  St.  James's  Chapel 
for  James  II.,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed  to  deliver  us  from  Popery  and  slavery : 
which  God  Almighty,  in  his  goodness,  was 
pleased  not  to  grant.” 

I  hope  my  readers  are  not  confused  by  the 
conflicting  statements  I  have  brought  forward, 
as  I  have  thought  it  better  thnt  they  should 
know  “all  sides  of  the  question.”  I  could 
say  more  on  the  subject ;  but,  lest  I  should 


become  tedious,  I  will  only  quote  Dr.  Gaunt- 
lett,  who  thus  sums  up  our  knowledge  of  the 
original  progress  of  the  “  Xational  Anthem — 

“  1.  The  time  being  in  Bull’s  MSS.  is  of  the 
time  of  James  1. 

“  2.  That  A.  Young  united  it  to  a  ‘  God  save 
the  King,’  in  the  time  of  James  II. 

“3.  That  it  slept  until  George  II.,  1745. 

“4.  That  Young’s  granddaughter  received  a 
pension  for  its  composition. 

“5.  That  her  granddaughter,  in  1789,  re¬ 
ceived  100/.,  the  proceeds  thereof.” 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  learned  doctor  sets 
Carey’s  claim  aside,  thinking  it  plain  that  he 
was  not  the  composer,  as  Arne  and  Burney,  his 
contemporaries,  class  the  air  of  the  time  of 
James  11. 

The  “National  Anthem”  well  attests  how 
loyalty  and  metre,  “  music  and  her  sister  song” 
combined,  can  nourish  in  men’s  breasts  the 
noblest  passions  of  humanity.  The  “  Bans  des 
Vaclies”  may  have  made  the'Swiss  mercenaries 
sigh  for  their  mountain  homes  when  far  from 
their  native  land — the  Marseillaise  may  have 
driven  the  French  to  the  performance  of  un¬ 
paralleled  acts  of  dubious  patriotism ;  but,  sug¬ 
gestive  as  these  airs  may  be,  they  cannot 
inspire  anything  half  so  holy — half  so  ennobling 
— as  the  solemn  strains  of  the  air  which  every 
Englishman  loves.  May  our  prayer  and  song 
be  ever, 

“God  Save  the  Queen!” 


THE  FASHIONS. 


Winter  has,  at  length,  legitimately  arrived ; 
and,  contrary  to  that  which  has  taken  place  all 
the  summer,'  the  temperature  of  the  season  ac¬ 
cords  well  with  the  costume. 

ParDkssus,  in  cloth  and  velvet,  have  re¬ 
placed  mantles,  silk  jackets,  and  shawls  in  lace 
or  Cashmere.  The  first  lAindon  and  Paris 
houses  are  making  a  great  variety  of  these 
garments,  such  as  the  Shanyhai,  which  is  a 
cloth  mantle  in  two  colours,  with  no  seam  on 
the  shoulders,  or  in  the  sleeves.  The  Melazzo 
is  a  sort  of  coat,  not  tightly-fitting  at  the 
waist,  and  having  pleats  on  each  side.  The 
Phoebus  is  a  long  cloak,  with  a  guipure  pelerine 
of  a  new  shape,  and  a  guipure  frill  forming  a 
large  sleeve  at  the  side.  The  Sultan,  a  kind  of 
pelisse,  trimmed  up  the  skirt  with  lace  and 
uuttons,  has  a  bertbe  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
a  loose  sleeve  without  a  seam  at  the  elbow. 
The  Titiens,  in  black  cloth,  is  trimmed  with 
two  narrow  rolls  of  piqud  silk,  has  no  sleeves, 
and  should  be  carried  over  the  arm.  The 
Diplomatt,  made  of  a  soft  and  flexible  cloth, 
has  a  square  collar,  in  seal-skin,  and  is  triiniiicd  ■. 
all  round  with  the  same  material;  the  sleeves  | 
are  very  large  at  the  bottom,  and  are  also  ' 
trimmed  with  seal-skin ;  on  the  shoulders  are  j 
flat  pleats,  fastened  down  by  buttons.  The 
Mexican,  a  black  cloth  paletot,  with  em-  | 
broidered  facings  of  white  silk  round  the  neck  : 
and  on  the  sleeves,  is  corded  at  the  bottom  i 
with  white  silk,  and  is  fastened  bv  black  i 
buttons  edged  with  white.  The  ilanteau  \ 


:  Romain  is  very  large  at  the  bottom,  is  carried 
i  over  the  arm,  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  iiie- 
I  dallions.  These  medallions  are  placed  at  the 
I  back  and  on  each  shoulder,  and  are  finished 
off  by  a  tassel.  Besides,  there  is  the  Semi- 
I  ramis,  which  crosses  at  the  side,  is  sloped 
'  towards  the  waist,  and  is  fastened  there  by 
I  jet  clasps.  The  sleeves,  which  are  very  large, 
I  and  diminish  in  size  towards  the  bottom,  are 
I  stashed  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  opening  is 
I  trimmed  with  jet,  to  match  that  on  the  cloak. 

!  Dress  Trimmings  admit  of  as  much  variety 
j  as  the  shape  of  cloaks,  although,  at  this  nio- 
I  ment,  there  is  little  alteration  in  the  make. 
]  Gored  dresses,  with  the  body  and  skirt  in  one, 
still  continue  in  favour;  and  plain,  short-waisted 
bodies,  worn  with  sashes,  bands,  and  clasps,  and 
buttoned  to  the  throat,  are  more  general  than 
anything  else.  For  dark  woollen  materials, 
and  for  mourning  dresses,  the  trimming  usually 
adopted  is,  one  deep  flounce  finished  otf  by  a 
very  narrow  one,  with  a  puffing  and  heading, 
or  only  the  heading.  For  more  elegant  wear, 
dresses  are  trimmed  with  severiu  narrow 
flounces,  which  may  be  cut  either  on  the  cross 
or  straightway  of  the  stuff.  These  flounces  are 
corded  at  the  top  and  bottom.  We  have  seen  a 
black  and  white  silk  dress  chind  with  blue ;  it 
was  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  three  crossway 
flounces,  corded  with  white  at  the  bottom  and 
black  at  the  top,  and  each  flounce  was  finished 
off  by  a  black  ruche.  The  sleeves  were  large, 
with  facings,  and  were  trimmed  to  correspond 
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with  the  skirt.  Another  very  elegant  dress  wo 
noticed  had  a  ground  of  the  colour  MarQuerite 
du  Alpt$,  browed  to  represent  bows  ot  black 
velvet  fastened  with  silver  buckles.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  were  four  very  full  flounces, 
corded  with  white ;  and  between  each  of  these 
flounces  a  piping  of  white  silk  was  run  on  the 
skirt,  with  a  piece  of  black  lace,  the  same  width 
as  the  flounces,  put  on  quite  plain.  The  sleeves, 
which  were  demi-long,  were  finished  off  in  the 
same  manner.  The  body  was  low,  and  had  a 
berthe  to  correspond  with  the  trimming  on  the 
skirt.  Another  dress  which  pleased  us  very 
much  was  composed  of  pale  grey  silk,  trimmed 
with  black  and  white  ruches.  'I'hese  black  and 
white  ruches  were  made  of  pinked  silk,  and  in 
the  middle  of  each  ruche  was  placed  a  narrow 
gold  braid ;  these  ruches  were  put  on  the  skirt 
m  festoons.  The  short  sleeves  were  composed 
of  the  same  ruches,  with  a  black  lace  over  a 
puffing  of  white  tulle;  the  berthe,  to  match, 
was  open  down  the  front.  Another  trimming 
for  dresses  consists  of  a  very  deep  flounce, 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  broad  row  of 
velvet,  and  seven  narrow  rows  of  the  same. 
The  flounce  is  gathered  to  form  a  deep  heading, 
and  this  heading  is  trimmed  with  narrow  rows 
of  velvet.  The  sleeve  is  composed  of  one  deep 
frill,  trimmed  with  a  row  of  broad  velvet  and 
seven  narrow  ones ;  and  at  the  top  of  this  frill 
is  another  series  of  broad  and  narrow  velvet, 
headed  hy  two  puffings.  A  small  pointed 
pocket,  trimmed  with  velvet,  should  be  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  skirt. 

A  very  pretty  way  to  make  a  black  silk  dress 
is  with  live  very  full  narrow  flounces  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt;  each  flounce  being  corded 
at  the  top  and  bottom  with  white  silk,  and  the 
flounces  graduated.  The  body  should  be  tight, 
buttoning  high  to  the  throat,  with  black 
buttons,  edged  with  white.  The  waist  short 
and  round,  and  finished  otf  by  a  broad  sash  of 
black  silk,  corded  with  white  silk;  this  sash 
should  be  fastened  on  the  left-hand  side.  The 
sleeves  should  be  gathered  at  the  top,  large  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  deep  turned-back  cut)';  this 
cuff  should  be  scallo)iea  and  corded  with  white 
silk,  to  correspond  with  the  trimming  on  the 
skirt. 

We  may  here  notice  two  or  three  dresses  we 
saw  in  preparation  fur  a  wedding.  The  bride's 
consisted  of  a  very  rich  white  satin,  covered  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  bouillons  of  white 
tulle,  and  a  double  skirt  of  the  same  materials. 
The  body  was  high,  with  very  large  sleeves, 
also  covered  with  puffings  of  tulle,  with  which 
were  worn  under-sleeves,  buttoning  to  the 
wrist,  composed  of  a  series  of  small  tulle 
puffings.  A  long  tulle  veil,  with  a  wreath  of 
orange-blossom,  was  to  complete  this  elegant 
dress,  with  a  long  branch  of  the  same  flowers 
fastened  at  the  waist,  and  falling  over  the  skirt 
on  the  left-hand  side.  The  bridesmaids’  dresses 
were  of  white  tarlatan,  with  double  skirts. 
The  bottom  of  the  under-skirt  was  tritnmed 
with  puffings  of  tulle,  and  with  a  piece  of  pale 
green  ribbon,  covered  with  blonde,  run  on  be¬ 
tween  each  puff;  bows  of  green  ribbon  were 
placed  at  intervals  amongst  the  puffs.  The 
upper-skirts  were  pinked,  and  the  bodies  were 
hi;ffi,  with  low  linings,  trimmed  with  insertion 
and  work.  A  broad  green  sash,  triuiincd  with 


blonde,  was  made  up  in  a  bow,  and  worn  on  the 
left-hand  side — the  bow  being  placed  about  a 
uarter  of  a  yard  below  the  waist.  With  these 
resses  were  worn  wreaths  of  white  zu^eas, 
and  white  tulle  lappets. 

Dresses  with  low  bodies  and  pelerines  are 
now  very  much  in  vogue.  This  is  a  very  useful 
and  economical  way  of  making  a  dress,  as  it 
can  be  worn  either  for  morning  or  evening 
toilet.  The  pelerine  should  be  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  for  morning  wear;  and 
one  of  black  net,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  or 
of  white  lace,  for  evening.  The  sleeves  should 
be  made  dcmi-long — that  is  to  say,  just  coming 
below  the  elbow. 

One  of  the  novelties  in  the  manufacture  ot 
dress  materials  in  silk  consists  of  brocaded 
patterns  on  different  coloured  grounds;  there 
IS  a  great  variety  of  design,  and  these  silks  are 
made  in  all  colours.  We  noticed  one  with  a 
myrtle-greeu  silk  ground,  brocaded  with  gold 
stars  with  black  centres;  another  with  bouquets 
of  field-flowers  on  a  white  ground,  and  another 
with  bunches  of  heartsease  brocaded  on  white 
satin.  These  dresses,  being  so  rich  and  elegant, 
need  no  trimming  whatever,  but  are  made  quite 
lain,  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  a  few 
uttons  placed  up  the  front  of  the  skirt.  A 
white  satin  dress,  brocaded  with  bunches  of 
heartsease  and  green  leaves,  was  selected  by 
the  Kmpress  before  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
of  Alba,  whose  decease  has,  of  course,  put  the 
French  Court  in  mourning. 

Lace  is  very  much  used  as  trimming  for  the 
dresses  of  the  present  day.  The  Suiasesset, 
which  is  a  complete  trimming  for  dresses, 
may  be  fastened  on  them  or  not,  at  pleasure. 
These  Suissesses  are  made  in  Spanish  lace,  or 
in  crochet,  with  a  mixture  of  jet.  Trimmings 
of  all  kinds  are  executed  in  the  same  manner, 
for  pockets,  plastrons,  aprons,  and  the  ends  of 
waist-bands.  These  waist-bands,  u  la  Louis 
XV.,  in  very  broad  black  ribbon,  with  fringed 
ends,  have  met  with  great  success.  Rows  of 
graduated  hows,  or  rosettes,  are  much  used  for 
trimming  dresses  up  the  front.  A  bunch  of 
grapes  with  velvet  leaves,  and  surrounded  by 
lace  embroidered  in  jet— diminishing  in  size  to 
the  waist,  and  increasing  from  the  waist  to  the 
top  of  the  body — have  a  charming  effect.  These 
grapes  are  also  made  in  violet  colour,  with 
green  leaves.  We  must  also  notice  some  new 
velvet  buttons,  of  an  oval  form,  embroidered 
with  jet ;  others  are  covered  with  crochet,  and, 
when  used  for  the  fronts  of  dresses,  should  be 
graduated  in  size. 

Bonnets  have  now  a  mixture  of  plain  or 
fancy  velvet ;  they  continue  to  be  very  much 
raised  in  the  front,  with  a  great  deal  of 
trimming  inside,  and  with  rather  long  curtains. 
We  will  describe  one  or  two  charming  speci¬ 
mens  from  one  of  our  first  houses.  One  was  of 
velvet  (royal  rose),  with  a  pleated  foundation ; 
the  front  of  white  tulle,  turned  back  with  a 
row  of  broad  white  blonde.  On  the  left-hand 
side  was  placed  a  bunch  of  long  grass,  and  the 
bandeau  inside  was  composed  of  ruched  blonde, 
with  the  grass  arranged  in  bows,  like  a  ribbon. 
Another  was  of  white  terry  velvet,  with  a  soft 
crown  of  white  satin,  covered  with  a  gold  net ; 
a  tuft  of  black  and  white  feathers  was  placed 
at  the  side,  and  inside  was  a  flat  bandeau  of  Ma- 
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genta  velvet,  divided  by  gold  rings.  Another 
was  of  black  velvet,  with  large  gold  buttons  all 
round  the  front,  and  trimmed  with  a  white 
feather  and  black  lace ;  the  bandeau  was  com¬ 
posed  of  folded  velvet,  fastened  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  two  ends  by  large  gold  buttons,  to 
match  those  on  the  outside  of  the  bonnet. 
Another  one,  exceedingly  pretty,  was  of  white 
terry  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  wge  bunch  of  green 
velvet  and  black  lace ;  the  curtain  was  edged 
with  green  velvet,  and  the  bandeau  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  long  branch  of  green  leaves  and 
pnrple  flowers. 

A  fancy  Heai>i>rf.ss  adopted  by  many  young 
ladies  is  called  the  Sombrero,  and'  is  composed 
of  black  velvet,  with  a  tuft  of  black  and  white 
feathers  in  the  front,  and  a  long  feather  falling 
at  the  side.  Headdresses  specially  intended 
for  balls  are  being  most  exquisitely  made; 
amongst  which  are  some  of  gold,  mixed  with 
ribbon  and  flowers.  Headdresses  fur  demi- 
toilette  are  now  very  prettily  made ;  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  small  caps  in  lace  or  gui¬ 
pure,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  flowers,  or 
these  are  placed  merely  on  one  side,  l.ittle 
round  coiffures  made  entirely  of  ruched  black 
lace  still  continue  to  be  worn. 

Mr.  Kimtnel,  of  hC,  Strand,  London,  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  delicious  odours  and 
fragrant  perfumes,  has  courteously  fonvarded 
us  a  few  specimens  of  a  Perfumed  Iu.rs- 
TRATi:i>  Almanack  for  the  forthcoming  year. 
This  Almanack  is  beajitifully  printed  in  gold 
and  many  colours;  the  illustrations  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  seasons.  This  little  article 
will  be  found  an  elegant  accompaniment  for 
the  desk  or  toilet,  its  perfume  being  so  pleasant. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PLATE. 

Fig.  i. — Walking  Dress. — The  bonnet  is 
of  black  velvet,  trimmed  on  each  side  with  a 
long  white  feather,  spotted  with  black;  the 
bandeau  is  composed  ot  red  carnations,  with  a 
mching  of  white  blonde,  which  is  continued  on 
each  side  of  the  bonnet.  The  strings  are  of 
white  silk,  spotted  with  black.  The  mantle  is 
in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  black  watered 
ribbon,  and  buttons  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
with  large  buttons  and  button-holes.  The 
sleeves  are  large,  with  a  deep,  turned-back  cuff ; 
straps  of  ribbon,  finished  off  in  a  point  and 
button,  are  placed  round  the  top  of  the  body. 
On  each  side  there  is  a  pocket,  trimmed  with 
ribbon,  put  on  in  a  point,  and  at  each  point  a 
small  button.  Straps  to  match  those  on  the 
body  trim  the  cuff  of  the  sleeve,  and  two  of 
these  are  placed  behind,  at  the  bend  of  the 
waist.  The  dress  is  of  green  silk,  with  a  piece 
of  black  moire  antique  at  the  bottom,  six 
inches  in  depth. 

Fig.  2. — The  bonnet  is  composed  of  blue 
silk  and  black  velvet;  the  foundation  is  of 
plain  blue  silk,  and  the  crown  in  black  velvet. 
A  white  blonde  lappet  is  arranged  on  the  front 
of  the  bonnet,  anu  is  fastened  by  a  bouquet  of 
blue  flowers;  the  ends  of  this  lappet  fall  down 
on  each  side  of  the  bonnet.  The  bandeau  in¬ 
side  is  composed  of  ruched  black  lace,  with  a 
large  bunch  of  blue  flowers  quite  in  the  centre. 
The  cap  at  the  sides  is  of  white  blonde,  and  blue 
ribbon  strings.  The  dress  is  of  blue  silk,  trimmed 


with  black  and  blue  silk  flounces.  On  the  body 
are  placed  three  small  frills — one  blue  between 
twoblack — which  increase  in  width  towards  the 
shoulders,  and  diminish  towards  the  waist.  The 
sleeve  is  composed  of  three  blue  puffings ;  the 
two  top  ones  are  divided  by  a  black  frill,  and  the 
cuflT,  wnich  is  very  large,  is  trimmed  with  the 
same  material.  At  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
there  are  four  flounces,  three  inches  in  depth, 
two  blue  and  two  black  ones ;  then  a  space  of 
twelve  inches,  and  three  more  flounces,  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  depth.  Puffed  under-sleeves, 
with  lace  cuffs,  and  lace  collar. 

Fig.  ;L — The  bonnet  is  of  violet-coloured 
silk,  with  narrow  velvet,  run  on  in  squares. 
The  front  and  curtain  are  faced  with  silk,  and 
the  facings  on  the  front  of  the  Iwnnet  are 
fastened  by  three  buttons;  those  on  the  curtain 
by  one.  These  facings  are  finished  off  at  the 
edge  by  a  small  cbain-stitch.  The  bandeau 
inside  is  composed  of  ruched  silk,  the  same 
colour  as  the  outside,  and  the  cap  is  of  white 
blonde.  I’ardessus  Medicis  in  cloth,  lined  with 
black  and  white  checked  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  ruchings  of  violet-coloured  silk.  This 
garment  fits  tigjitly  to  the  waist,  and  crosses  on 
the  chest  from  right  to  left.  The  sleeves  are 
very  wide,  and  very  long,  and  arc  edged  with 
gaufiered  ruches,  put  between  the  stuff  and  the 
lining ;  this  ruche  is  an  inch  wide, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

The  slipper  pattern  wc  give  this  month  is 
very  simple,  but  extremely  effective  when 
finished.  It  should  be  worked  on  medium-size 
canvas,  with  single  Berlin  wool,  of  the  brightest 
possible  colours.  Worked  on  coarse  canvas,  in 
double  wool,  it  would  be  very  appropriate  for 
ottomans,  sofa-pillows,  or  footstools;  we  can 
only  recommend  our  subscribers  to  try  this 
pattern,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  be  excessively 
delighted  with  it. 

THE  “RENEWABLE  STOCKINGS.'' 

Last  month  we  had  occ:u!ion  to  notice  the 
atent  “  Renewable  Stockings,”  invented  by 
lessrs.  Owen  and  Uglow;  and  we  have  en¬ 
graved  on  this  month's  pattern-sheet  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  entire  stocking,  showing  pre¬ 
cisely  the  nature  of  the  ingenious  invention  of 
these  gentlemen. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
“  Renewable  Stocking”  arc — The  great  saving 
of  trouble,  and  consequent  saving  of  time, 
which  most  ladies  can  turn  to  good  account ; 
the  avoidance  of  the  discomfort  which  is  always 
attendant  upon  uneven  darning,  and  the  economy 
resulting  from  the  purchase  of  these  stockings, 
as  one  pair  will  lust  nearly  os  long  os  two 
I)airs  of  ordinary  stockings.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  there  would,  in  the  present 
case,  be  some  seam  where  the  new  parts  were 
inserted :  but  this  is  not  the  case,  since  the 
selvedge  is  so  arrange<l  as  to  preclude  any  over¬ 
lapping — the  renewed  portion  fitting  so  evenly 
as  to  be  like  part  of  the  same  web. 

In  setting  the  matter  before  our  readers,  we 
are  anxious  that  they  should  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  what  are  the  advantages  of  these 
stockings,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  inventors 
and  “  Darn  no  More.” 
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BILLS  OF  FARE  FOR  DINNERS  IN 
NOVEMBER. 

Soups.— Carrot  Soup,  Celery  Soup,  Soup 
i,  la  Crdcy,  Soup  &  la  Julienne,  Pea  Soup, 
Potato  Soup,  Rice  Soup,  Gravy  Soup,  Hare 
Soup,  Mock  Turtle,  Mullagatawny,  Ox-tail 
Soup,  Soup  a  la  Heine. 

Fish. — Brill,  carp,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  gud¬ 
geons,  haddocks,  oysters,  pike,  soles,  tench, 
turbot,  whiting. 

Mrat. — Beef,  mutton,  veal,  doe  venison. 

Poultry. —  Chickens,  fowls,  geese,  larks, 
pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits,  teal,  turkeys,  widgeons, 
wild  duck. 

Game. — Hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  snipes, 
woodcocks. 

V^EOETABLE.s. — Beetroot,  cabbages,  c.arrots, 
celery,  lettuces,  late  cucumbers,  onions,  potatoes, 
salading,  spinach,  sprouts ;  various  herbs. 

Fruit. — Apples,  bullaces,  chestnuts,  tilberts, 
grapes,  pears,  walnuts. 

RECIPES. 

Roast  Goose, 

Ingreihests. — Goose,  4  largo  onion!!,  1(1 
sage-leaves,  i  lb.  bread  crumbs,  1  j  oz.  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  I  egg. 

Choosing  and  Trussing. — .Select  a  goose  with 
a  clean  white  skin,  plump  brea.st,  and  yellow 
feet ;  if  these  latter  are  red,  the  bird  is  old. 
Should  the  weather  pennit,  let  it  hang  for  a 
few  days :  by  so  doing,  the  flavour  will  ne  very 
much  improved.  Pluck,  singe,  draw,  and  care¬ 
fully  wash  and  wipe  the  goose;  cutoff  the  neck 
close  to  the  back,  leaving  the  skin  long  enough 
to  turn  over;  cut  off  the  feet  at  the  first  joint, 
and  separate  the  pinions  at  the  first  joint. 
Beat  the  breast-bone  flat  with  a  rolling-pin, 
put  a  skewer  through  the  under-part  of  each 
wing,  and,  having  drawn  up  the  legs  closely, 
put  a  skewer  into  the  middle  of  each,  and  pass 
the  same  quite  through  the  body.  Insert 
another  skewer  into  the  small  of  the  leg,  bring  I 
it  close  down  to  the  side  bone,  run  it  through,  | 
and  do  the  same  to  the  other  side.  Kow  cut 
off  the  end  of  the  vent,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  1 
skin  sufficiently  large  for  the  p.assage  of  the  j 
rump,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  seasoning.  I 

Mode. — Make  a  sage-and-onion  stuffing  of 
the  above  ingredients ;  put  it  into  the  body  of 
the  goose,  and  secure  it  tirmly  at  both  ends,  by 
passing  the  rump  through  the  hole  made  in  the 
skin,  and  the  other  end  by  tying  the  skin  of  the 
neck  to  the  back ;  by  this  means  the  sea.soning 
will  not  escape.  Put  it  down  to  a  brisk  lire, 
keep  it  well  basted,  and  ro;ist  from  to 'd 
hours,  according  to  the  size.  Remove  the 
skewers,  and  serve  with  a  tureen  of  good  gravy, 
and  one  of  well-made  apple-sauce.  Miould  a 
very  highly-flavoured  seasoning  be  preferred, 
the  onions  should  not  be  parboiled,  but  minceil 
raw :  of  the  two  methods,  the  mild  seasoning  is 
far  superior.  A  ragout,  or  pie,  should  be  made 
of  the  giblets,  or  they  may  be  stewed  down  to 
make  gravy.  Be  careful  to  serve  the  goose  be¬ 
fore  the  breast  falls,  or  its  appearance  wilt  be 
spoiled  by  coming  flattened  to  table. 

Time. — A  large  goose,  IJ  hour;  a  moderate- 
sized  one,  II  to  II  hour. 


THE  FLOVITER  GARDEN. 

GeN'ERAI. OnSERVATIO.NS  AXD DIRECTIONS. 
— November  is  the  month  of  fogs  and  chills  to 
both  human  and  vegetable  creation.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  is  charged  with  moisture  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  month.  The  dawn  Being 
often  fro.sty,  whilst  mid-day  and  afternoon  are 
often  fine  and  mild,  the  changes  from  one 
degree  of  temperature  to  another  kilt  many 
tender  plants,  and  check  the  growth  of 
others.  A  general  watchfulness  is  consequently 
necessary  over  such  plants  as  should  be  pre¬ 
served. 

Pi.AXTisc;,  ic. — Deciduous  shrubs  should 
be  planted  without  delay.  Evergreens  should 
have  been  all  in  last  month.  A  few  bulbs  may 
be  planted,  in  spare  places,  especially  snow¬ 
drops  and  crocuses.  The  common  fuchsia,  a 
few  shrubby  calceolarias  and  cupheas,  may  per¬ 
chance  stand  the  winter,  but  any  choice  plants 
of  these  species,  together  with  geraniums  and 
verbenas,  should  be  at  once  removed  to  the 
house  or  frame.  They  may,  while  out-doors, 
produce  a  few  blooms,  but  not  such  as  are 
worth  preserving — flowers  that  wither  before 
they  bloom.  The  finest  of  these  plants  soon 
“  fog  off,”  and  the  worm  takes  up  its  abode 
in  their  roots  as  soon  iis  November  weather 
is  fairly  set  in.  Trim  the  edges  of  the  beds  and 
borders;  stake  up  all  tall  plants;  rut  away 
every  exuberant  old  shoot,  but  no  young  one ; 
dig  -the  ground  deeply  and  carefully  round  the 
routs  of  every  plant  in  the  garden,  then  spread 
a  layer  three  or  four  inches  thick  of  fat,  short 
dung  over  the  loose  soil.  This  manure  will 
be  no  more  nutritious  to  the  plants  than  it  will 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  For  several  weeks  to 
come,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  foliage  on 
the  plants,  which  will  be  prettily  relieved  by 
the  dark  brown  soil ;  and  when  the  green 
leaves  have  fallen  off,  in  December,  the  manure 
can  be  turned  in  and  another  neat  aspect 
presented. 

The  rockery  should  be  gone  over,  scissors 
in  hand — to  keep  down  any  undue  growth — and 
manure  inserted  under  the  patches  that  may 
bo  lifted,  to  intensify  their  colour. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Neatness  is  as  agreeable  in  the  kitchen  as  it 
is  in  the  flower-garden,  and  the  rotting  leaves 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  should  be  continually 
cleared  away.  .Siriiwbcrries  and  raspberries 
may  have  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  dung;  the 
runners  of  the  former,  and  the  old  stems  of 
the  latter  may  now  be  removed,  and  the  soil 
stirred  round  their  roots. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Earth-up  celery ;  and  bend  the  leaves  of 
ripening  cauliflowers  over  their  white  beads 
to  protect  the  fiower  from  frost  and  rain. 
Remove  slugs  from  cabbage-plants;  blanch  en¬ 
dive;  plant  peas  and  beans  on  warm  borders, 
and  rhubarb  in  rows;  and  lay  up  every  square 
foot  of  unoccupied  soil  in  rough  ridges,  thus 
exposing  it  to  the  fertilizing  action  of  the 
elements. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


“  Can 

yon  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
Ret  rid  of  thoac  little  black  spots 
which,  by  the  nose's  side,  by  hun¬ 
dreds  come?"  What  a  thinRit  is 
to  be  an  Editor!  We  wonder  not  that 
we  are  envied,  even  to  the  verRe  of  ha- 
tred:  for  are  we  not  the  trusted  priests 
to  wliom  eonfessiona  are  made  of  the 
most  trifliDR  physical  defects,  as  well  as  of 
tile  most  dazzlinR  mentiil  qualifications  T 
Fair  Ida  (may  it  not  be,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  dark  eyed  her,  and  nosed  her?), 
remember,  in  thine  affliction,  that  there  Ire  spots, 
large  and  black,  on  the  gorgeous  sun,  albeit  he  rules 
by  day ;  let  it  be  balm  unto  thy  soul,  also,  that  the 
silver  moon— the  moon,  whose  smile 


“  Plays  o'er  a  stream  in  dimpling  bliss" 


— has  also  spots,  which  the  learned  astronomers 
and  heaven's  geographers  declare  to  be  mountains 
and  valleys  of  granite.  And  thy  moniitains  and 
vallevs !  Dost  thou  know  what  tliey  are  T  We  will 
tell  tiiee.  Tliey  are,  according  to  naturalists— the 
seekers  and  discoverers  of  earth's  wonders — insects, 
whicli  pass  through  thi  irfour  inevitable  changes  as 
regularly  and  certainly  as  the  hnen  stsg-beetle. 
And,  according  to  microscopists,  here  they  are  in 
their  various  fbrms  and  shapes,  with  their  lung 


Latin  names,  and  their  not  very  elegant  appear¬ 
ance.  Have  we  nut  answered  thee,  Ida!  Only  too 
folly,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  say.  Well,  thou  art, 
maybe,  like  unto  the  maiden  in  the  song,  whom  its 
moral  advises,  “Don't  ask  for  too  much  at  tlis 
wishing  gate.”  From  some  very  interesting  papers 
on  “The  Marvels  of  the  Microscope,”  printed  in 
the  “  Bov's  OwK  MAOAZiNa,”  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing:— “In  last  month's  pa|ier  we  spoke  about  the 
skin  of  the  liuman  body.  We  now  give  an  engraving 
of  Eatotoon  follicuhrum,  a  remarkable  parasite 
found  beneath  the  skin  of  man,  and  especially  of 
men  living  In  large  towns.  They  arc  to  be'riten 
wherever  fat  glands  are  abundant,  such  as  the  Tife- 
bead,  the  sides  of  tlie  nose,  and  tlie  angles  lietween 
tile  nose  and  tiie  lips;  not  quite  so  large,  to  lie  sure, 
as  our  artist  has  drawn  them,  nor  is  the  whole  body 


exposed  at  one  time,  as  in  the  drawing;  bnt  if  that 
part  of  tht  face  where  a  little  black  spot  appears, 
be  squeezed  rather  hard,  the  oily  matter  there  ac. 
cumulated  will  be  forced  out  in  a  globular  form, 
and  if  this  is  laid  on  a  glass  slide,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  added  to  it,  to  cause  the  separation 
of  tlie  harder  portions,  the  little  animal  in  all  pro. 
bability  will  float  out.  After  the  addition  of  more 
oil.  It  can  then  be  taken  away  from  the  oily  matter 
by  means  of  a  flne-pointed  sable  pencll-brasb,  and 
transferred  to  a  clean  slide.  When  dry  It  should  be  ‘ 
immersed  in  Canada  balsam,  and  covered  over  with 
thin  gloss,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  inspectiou.” 

Beatkix  Stmuonds — Vour  case  is,  unfortunately, 
a  common  one.  We  assure  you  that  if  we  printed 
the  “productions  of  a'l  the  young  authoresses”  who 
address  themselves  to  us,  ire  should  have  to  Issue 
the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  daily  ' 
instead  of  monthly. 

Flobxncx,  and  otliers  who  write  about  the 
cheques  which  seem  to  be  missing  in  some  numbers 
of  the  Magazine,  can  send  a  small  portion  of  the 
wrapper  of  these  numbers  in  lieu  of  the  cheque. 

Blanche  Howard _ The  best  kid  gloves  are 

those  of  Paris,  and  are  made — start  not,  fair 
readers!— of  rof-siv'a.  I 

A  Cheque. — If  you  will  forward  your  address,  a 
list  of  the  numbers  of  the  cheques  held  by  the  1 
2,000  prizeholders  will  be  sent  you. 

SNowDRor.— See  the  “  Court  Directory  for  1860.” 

T.  Hawkins _ The  regular  use  of  the  wine  would 

not  be  injurious. 

M.  E.  L — You  must  write  your  name  and  address 
pn  the  May  cheque,  and  forward  to  the  publisher 
as  directed. 

Chas.  Shaw _ We  shall  be  very  happy  to  give 

any  articles  sent  to  us  our  best  attention. 

Stdnet  Hastino.s.— We  regret  that  the  verses  are 
too  long  for  our  limited  space. 

REsrzcTfrLi.T  Declined _ “Donna  Catalina,” 

A.  A.  J.,  H.  Windybank,  J.  Browne,  Lilias,  Tom 
Boy,  C.  S.  (Lewisham),  H.Usborne,  N.  Y.  H.,  John 
Bull,  Alice  Warren,"  Lines  to  Rosalie,'' E.  F.  Wilson, 

S.  H.  J.,  “Clara.” 

E.  B.  will  liiid  a  recipe  for  collared  eel  in  “  Mrs. 
Keeton's  Bonk  of  Household  Slanagemint,”  No. 

!251  Ueri|>e,  Part  III.,  price  3d.  For  the  sponge¬ 
cake  recipe,  ^  B.  will  have  to  wait  till  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Part  U,  in  December  next. 

£.  Asiifobth _ We  shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure 

of  annuunciiiR  some  original  designs  In  leather  work 
as  well  ns  many  other  iutcrestiiig  uud  u.»eful  arts 
for  ladies. 


In  Preparation. 


14  K  E  T  O  N  ’  S 

CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 


Price  One  Shilling;. 

This  will  consist  of  100  large  pages,  beantiflilly 
printed  and  illustrated,  accompanied  by  a  most 
handsome  Illuminated  Almanack,  printed  on  card- 
paper,  in  Gold  and  Colours.  The  contents  of  the 
Annual  will  be  Tales,  £ssay^  Fables,  Biography, 
History,  Ballads,  Songs,  Sketches,  Adventures, 
Romances,  Dreams,  Fancies,  Phllo-ophy,  Natural 
Histurv,  &c. ;  a  Christmas  Burlesque,  Acting 
Charades,  a  hnst  of  Christmas  Games,  Sports, 
Pastimes,  Kiddles,  Conundrums,  and  the  like; 
and  a  large  separate  sheet  of  Puzzles,  besides  the 
more  usual  useful  accompaniments  of  a  House- 
hold  Almanack.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  this 
“  Christmas  Annual”  will  prove  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  assemblage  of  letterpress  and  engravings,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  f  .r  Christmas,  than  has  yet  been 
placed  before  the  British  public.  The  charming 
Eidographic  Illuminated  Almanack  will  be  a  mar¬ 
vellous  Bi>eclmeu  of  the  art  of  Colour-printing. 

Heady  early  fa  Korember. 
a.  O.  BEETON,  24b,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


XUM 


CHArTER  XVII. 

L  A  n  o  r  u  s  o  r  l  o  v  e, 

OS'E  cause  of  the  intense  interest  we  take  in  a  good  play  is  that  the  “  cha¬ 
racters”  are  all  brought  before  us  at  once.  There  is  Hamlet  at  the  feet  of  Ophelia, 
and  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  thrones,  and  there  are  the  players.  Hamlet, 
Ophelia,  the  King  and  the  (Jueen  are  all  involved  in  one  calamity.  V'e  know  the 
l>art  which  each  has  in  it,  how  each  Ixsars  on  each,  whence  they  come  and  whither 
they  go,  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  there  they  are  before  us.  In  life, 
luckily,  we  get  no  such  view.  The  philosophic  mind  (which  is  always  a  sail  one, 
and  this  of  itself  is  enough  to  account  for  it) — ^the  philosophic  mind  docs  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  range  over  the  city,  taking  in  groups  of  people  like  this  at  the 
theatre — beholding  in  one  glance  the  careful  husband  toiling,  and  the  wife  break¬ 
ing  her  faith,  and  the  gay  captain  at  her  side  with  his  sweetheart’s  last  letter  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  widow,  his  mother,  saying  prayers  for  her  deivr  good  son. 
The  web  of  faith  and  deceit,  of  love  and  lies  that  unites  them,  is  plain  to  the 
philosophic  mind,  little  suspected  as  it  is  by  some  of  themselves.  He  sees  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  each  as  they  cross  and  cross,  going  out  from  mother  to 
son,  and  husband  to  wife,  and  wife  and  sweetheart  to  the  gay  captain,  hke  a  host 
of  angels  and  devils  as  yet  invisible  to  each  other ;  and  he  foresees  the  moment 
when  this  shall  be  no  more — when  the  mingled  host  shall  start  into  fearful 
recognition  and  fall  instantly  into  conflict,  and  the  angels  be  trampled  uuderfoot. 
All  this,  however,  the  philosopher  imagines:  there  is  no  certiunty  in  it.  He 
may  draw  a  sponge  across  the  slate  if  he  please,  and  make  a  prettier  picture, 
which  may  also  be  a  true  one.  But  suppose  we  could  see  all  this  in  actual  fact 
(and  to  think  thei-e  is  an  Eye  which  docs  actually  behold  a  thousand  such  scenes 
every  day,  as  we  witness  our  dramatical  inventions !) — it  would  Ixj  unbearable. 
Imagine  a  East  Day,  in  which  the  mingled  hosts  of  mankind  slioidd  start  into 
recognition  like  the  angels  and  devils  aforesaid,  falling  to  instant  and  universal 
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conflict,  as  they  must !  The  angels  trodden  underflwt  in  an  hour’s  slaughter — 
and  ascending  to  heaven.  The  devils  then  falling  on  each  other,  as  also  they 
must,  and  the  end  of  the  world  that  way !  Heaven  is  too  merciful. 

Suck  reflections  must  occur  to  us,  as  we  bring  together  the  characters  of  our 
story.  Herbert  happy  and  hopeful  in  London,  working  at  certain  Pailiainentary 
business  connected  with  the  proposed  railway ;  his  fair  cousin  plotting  desperately ; 
Lady  Grovelly  torn  by  a  hundred  distresses,  her  heart  divided  against  itself; 
Charlotte  flying  from  her  husband,  whom  she  has  abjured;  papa  Leeson  with 
Sir  Thomas  Grovelly 's  letter  under  his  pillow,  weary  of  every  hour  that  delays 
his  daughter,  though  he  feels  that  his  hours  are  numbered.  All  this  was 
going  on  yesterday,  as  we  knew.  "Well  would  it  have  been  had  they  met 
together,  and  all  the  hidden  threads  of  the  web  woven  between  them  had 
been  revealed. 

However,  affairs  wear  a  different  aspect  to-day.  At  Hamburg,  Leeson  lies 
dead,  to  be  buried  speedily'.  Charlotte — who  was  found  insensible  at  her  father’s 
bedside,  you  know — has  been  removed  to  the  house  of  a  Protestant  cleigynian, 
where  she  reposes  in  the  dim  border-land  between  life  and  death,  unconscious  still. 
This  morning  Lady  Grovelly  discovered,  to  her  alarm,  that  Charlotte  had  gone  to 
join  her  father ;  nor  was  niy  lady  reassured  when,  on  returning  home,  she  found 
the  letter  addressed  by'  the  runaway  to  Herbert,  at  her  father's  bidding.  How 
anxiously  my  lady  turned  this  letter  over  and  over,  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about,  you  may  imagine.  The  great  old-fashioned  seal  troubled  her,  and  itself 
gave  rise  to  a  hundred  conjectures.  The  ill-scrawled  superscriittion  troubled  her 
too.  The  whole  epistle  had  an  air  of  haste  and  ruin  about  it  which  somehow 
reminded  Lady  Grovelly  of  a  great  house  left  to  decay,  through  some  sudden 
disaster,  before  it  had  been  finished. 

But,  as  you  may  supjwse,  her  anxiety  was  more  about  the  individual  for  whose 
perusal  the  letter  was  wiitten,  tliau  for  the  writer  of  it.  M'hatever  it  announced 
(and  it  was  clearly'  a  letter  of  announcement — we  all  recognize  such  an  one,  some¬ 
how,  as  soon  as  it  falls  into  our  hands),  the  thing  to  be  dreaded  was  its  ett'ect  on 
Herbert..  Already  she  had  feared  to  meet  him,  his  wife  being  driven  away ;  but 
what  else  had  happened,  what  other  news  there  was  for  her  son  in  this  letter,  she 
trembled  to  tliink  upon.  And  the  greater  my  lady’s  apprehensions  grew,  the 
more  she  was  angry  with  her  niece. 

Adelaide  herself  turned  pale  when  Lady  Grovelly  placed  the  letter  in  her 
hands,  bidding  her  observe  the  superscription  and  the  postmark. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Adelaide 

Miss  Dacre  shook  her  head  in  evident  embarrassment. 

“  It  is  sudden,”  said  she. 

“  To  my  mind,  it  is  most  alarming !  But  you  have  a  different  view  about  this 
too,  perhaps.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  your  plan  provides  for  such  mischances  as  I  fear 
have  already  overtaken  it.” 

“  Mischances  may  be  met,  but  I  don’t  know  that  we  have  to  meet  them  yet. 
[My  lady  winced  at  the  we  in  this  sentence.]  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
Miss  Leeson’s  absence  with  her  father  is,  that  finding  himself  becoming  worse,  he 
sent  for  her.  And  this  may  be  merely  a  messiige  to  say,  ‘  My  dear  Husband, — 
Father’s  taken  worse,  ami  1  was  obliged  to  go  to  him.  Pray,  my  dearest  love,  be 
ander  no  alarm  for  your  little  wifey — she  will  fiy  to  you  on  the  wings  of  affection 
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as  soon  as  her  other  duties  permit  her !’ — and  then  the  ‘  thousand  kisses,’  and  so 
forth,  you  know !” 

Adelaide  was  so  delighted  at  having  hit  on  an  explanation  so  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  that  she  could  not  restrain  this  amusing  little  fancy  when  once  it  got 
possession  of  her. 

“  I  hope  you  are  right,”  said  my  lady  gravely. 

“  Trust  my  penetration.  On  this  subject  I  am  infallible.  My  dear  aunt,  I 
wish  you  would  help  me  with  my  altar-cloth.  I  have  only  the  I.  II.  S.  to  put 
in,  and  that  you  will  work  so  splendidly  !” 

“  Excuse  me !  I  have  no  heart  for  trivial  employments.” 

(What  an  altar-cloth  that  will  be,  when  liiiishcd !  Of  all  things,  I  should 
like  to  assist  at  the  presentation.  'I'he  young  pastor  overcome,  the  lamb  of  the 
flock  timid,  and  trembling  at  her  pastor's  jiraises! — what  an  etlifying  scene  it 
will  be !) 

My  lady  was  too  grateful  for  Adelaide's  explanation — (not  but  that  it  had 
occurretl  to  herself) — to  notice  the  heartless  way  in  which  her  niece  put  it ;  in¬ 
deed,  Lady  Grovelly  sot  down  the  heartlessness  for  mere  gaiety,  amiably  intended 
to  reassure  her.  This  it  did,  in  some  measure ;  nevertheless  there  were  many 
moments  when  the  thought  of  Herbert's  return  filled  her  with  drcailful  fore¬ 
boding. 

Meanwhile,  the  railway  business  had  been  brought  to  a  tennination  far  more 
favourable  for  the  Grovelly  interest  than  Leeson  had  anticipatetl,  or  even  than  my 
lady  had  hoped.  To  pjvss  the  bill  at  all  had  been  a  hard  fight,  but  it  ditl  pass; 
and  the  simple  rise  in  the  value  of  shares  consequent  upon  that  step — independent 
of  infinitely  more  important  results  to  the  Grovelly  property — placed  a  thousand 
pounds  at  once  in  Sir  Thomas's  pocket.  Now  a  thousand  pounds  was  of  great 
consequence  to  Sir  Thomas. 

Much  of  this  success  was  due  to  Herbert's  exertions.  The  industry,  the 
capacity,  he  di8j)layed  throughout  the  busine-ss,  had  been  such  as  to  astonish 
everybotly ;  but  he  worke<l  for  a  reward.  This  young  man  was  not  a  senti¬ 
mentalist,  to  despise  riches,  but  what  he  sought  in  this  case  was  not  money, 
nor  the  pros^iect  of  an  unencumbereil  estate,  nor  even  the  restoration  of  that 
“county  interest”  (so  valuable  to  ambitious  young  men  of  family)  which  the 
Grovellys  had  lost  after  long  experience  of  its  advantagt's.  None  of  these 
tilings,  nor  all  of  them  uniteil,  would  have  suflieed  to  urge  Herbert  to  any 
exertion,  or  to  develop  his  capacity  for  any  business  whatever.  What  did  in¬ 
spire  him  w.os  his  love  for  Charlotte.  The  ditficulties  of  his  marriage  were  the 
spurs  that  drove  him  to  the  desjierate  exercise  of  all  the  sense  and  strength  ho 
possessed. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  he  arguetl  the  matter.  “  IMy  marriage  may  bc'ccme 
known  any  day,  and  when  known,  it  will  be  terribly  afflicting  to  my  mother,  of 
course.  Sir  Thomas  will  rage ;  Adelaide  will  be  supremely  disgusted ;  everyliody 
will  give  me  up  for  a  weak  fool,  whereas,  at  the  worst,  I  am  only  a  little  inclined 
to  the  madman,  I  believe.  True,  my  wife  and  my  mother  are  sure  to  lie  reconcih'd 
after  a  while,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  1  don’t  care  a  button.  Hut,  mean¬ 
while,  I  could  not  trust  myself.  I  should  prolmbly  say  or  do  something  at  the 
first  quarrel  that  would  make  us  all  miserable  ever  afterward — Charlotte  included 
— Bometliing  irreparably  foolish  and  mischievous.  Besides,  1  might  carry  con- 
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trition  for  liaving  offended  iny  mother  so  far  as  to  call  on  Charlotte  to  share  the 
blame ;  she  being  the  origin  of  all  the  jwther,  of  course.  That  is  generally  the 
consequence  in  such  cases,  however ;  and  I  am  mortal,  too.  My  first  study  is, 
how  to  avoid  or  to  soften  the  opening  kick-ui) ;  that  done,  all  will  go  well  enough. 
Now,  of  course  the  revelation  had  better  come  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
I’erhaps  it  is  only  cow.ardice  that  makes  me  of  opinion  that  the  present  time  is  a 
bad  one :  however,  I  do  think  so.  Is  the  position  of  affairs  a  month  hence  likely 
to  be  more  favoiirable  ?  A  month  hence  this  railway  business  will  be  concluded 
for  us  or  against  us.  If  it  turns  out  well,  we  shall  be  richer  and  more  important 
people ;  and  by  so  much  the  more  will  my  mtsalliance  appear  intolerable.  If  we 
lose,  we  shall  be  jtoorer,  and  my  mother  and  Sir  Thomas  will  have  suffered  one 
disappointment  already.  Are  they  likely  to  take  the  second  better  then  ?  Not 
at  all.  I  shall  hear  of  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back ;  of  the  only 
blow  that  was  needed  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  when  a  judicious 
marriage  was  the  only  means  left  of  retrieving  them.  And  as,  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  such  U2jbraidings,  they  are  sure  to  be  taken 
with  the  worse  grace.  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ? — for  unless  I  misinterpret  that 
bewildering  hint  of  my  modest  little  girl’s,  the  marriage  must  come  out  soon. 
Clearly,  of  the  two  things,  a  rise  in  our  fortunes  will  be  more  favourable  than  a 
fall :  so,  to  begin  with,  I  must  go  in  for  this  business  head,  heart,  and  hand.  I 
must  jdot  with  the  lawyers,  ruu  with  the  messengers,  scribble  with  the  clerks ; 
and,  with  old  Leeson’s  advice  to  back  me — (thanks  to  that  little  conversation  at 
Hamburg)— distinguisli  myself  as  head  man  in  the  tvhole  affair.  Results :  I  shall 
establish  a  claim  to  be  considered  capable  of  acting  for  myself  in  my  own  private 
affairs,  while,  as  to  having  injured  the  family  iinjjortance,  1  shall  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  set-off  against  that  in  my  extraordinary  and  successful  exertions  per 
coiitrii.  It  shall  be  done  !” 

“  And  is  this  the  young  man,”  says  Mademoiselle  the  Dear  Reader,  “who  has 
been  represented  i»s  flighty,  unstable,  sometimes  extravagant  to  the  verge  of 
insanity The  same,  madam :  but  consider  the  power  of  love !  Remember 
what  you  learned  early  in  this  history,  that  his  affection  for  Charlotte,  and  the 
very  dilhculties  in  which  it  jdaced  him,  had  brought  his  aimless  mind  to  anchor. 
By  this  time  his  love  has  become  devotion — a  skilful,  daring  captain,  and  with 
honour  as  lieutenant,  cajiable  of  carrying  a  man  anywhere.  Ah !  if  Lady  Grovelly 
laid  only  known,  from  the  first,  how  beneficent  a  change  Lotty  had  wrought  in 
him,  we  should  never  have  had  that  scene  in  the  bedroom,  for  one. 

Almost  every  man,  looking  back  on  his  career,  remembers  a  brief  periotl  of 
extraordinary  pluck  and  energy,  when  fatigues  were  endured  and  work  accom¬ 
plished  which  ajq^ear  marvellous  even  to  himself.  I  lerbert’s  time  was  come ;  the 
work  was  before  him,  and  the  reward  beyond.  Taking  breath,  like  a  diver  before 
the  plunge,  he  (here  y'ou  must  pardon  a  little  Americanism,  it  is  so  absurdly 
expressive)  “  went  into  it  bald-headetl.”  For  a  whole  week  he  scarcely  slept ; 
but  worked  day^^  and  night  in  a  steady  fever,  like  a  charcoal-furnace,  before  which 
every  difficulty  melted  away :  and  difficulties  started  uji  in  dozens  to  the  latest 
moment.  Half  the  night  he  was  engaged  in  correspondence.  Half  the  waking 
liours  he  stornie<l  nl>out  Ixuidon  in  cabs — to  or  from  his  own  lawyers,  the 
cpjxjsition  Liwyers,  1'arliament.ary  .agents,  members  of  Parliament,  ca2)italists, 
engineers.  And  some  he  encouraged,  souie  he  cajoled,  some  he  propitiated— all 
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he  surprised  ;  and  there,  perhaps,  -vvas  the  secret  of  liis  success.  At  length  all  was 
arranged  beyond  his  hopes — nothing  remained  lait  the  i^a.s.sing  of  the  bill,  on 
■which  everything  depended  at  last.  It  ■was  a  night  of  terrible  anxiety  when  that 
came  on.  Spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  be  calm,  Herbert  paced  the  lobbies  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  somo  such  frame  of  mind  as  “  a  prisoner  at  the  bar” 
experiences  while  the  jury  is  considering  whether  he  shall  be  hangc*d  or  set  free. 
At  length  his  agent  came  bustling  toward  him — radiant.  “  AVe’ve  got  it,  sir !” 
cried  he.  “  And — excuse  me ! — but,  by  George,  you  deserve  it !”  Herbert  made 
no  reply.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  fatigue  of  the  ■week  had  come  down  upon 
him  with  the  information.  He  reeled  into  Palace-y.ard  like  a  drunken  man,  threw 
himself  into  a  cab,  reeled  out  of  it  into  his  hotel,  and  proceeded  to  sleep  for 
sixtcfen  hours  without  stirring  a  limb  or  dreaming  a  dream.  And  a  lucky  thing 
for  him  it  was  that  he  could  do  so. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  as  if,  after  martyrdom,  he  had  opened  his  eyes  in  a 
pleasant  place  of  purgatory  :  a  delicious  mid-region  of  rest — of  satisfaction  for  past 
pains,  and  assured  hope  of  reward.  You  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  than 
he  was  at  his  tranquillity  in  this  region.  The  fact  is,  so  unwonted  had  been  his 
labours  and  the  excitement  thereon  attending,  that,  once  over,  they  faded  back 

into  what  seemed  an  immeasurable  distance  of  time ;  while,  as  for  the  reward - 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little  Iwy,  coming  on  a  shilling  lying  in  a  lonely  street : 
a  shilling !  a  vast  treasure !  an  island  of  jewels  in  an  ocean  of  i-avement,  mine  by 
right  of  discovery.  Did  I  rush  to  seize  the  irrize?  Not  at  all.  At  twelve  ye.ars 
old  I  had  already  learned  that  the  chiefest  pleasuicof  acquisition  is  not  in  pos¬ 
session.  So  I  shut  my  eyes  on  the  shilling,  and  turning  back,  came  up  to  it 
again  in  an  unconcerned,  “  promiscuous”  manner ;  and  happening  to  cast  my 
eyes  down  to  where  lay  that  ■which  might,  after  all,  have  only  been  a  sweet 
illusion — discovered  my  shilling  anew. 

In  precisely  this  frame  of  mind  did  Herbert  p.ass  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
At  night,  however,  he  did  become  restless.  He  m;ulc  a  few  neccssai-y  arrange¬ 
ments  with  his  agent,  retired  to  bed,  and  early  next  morning  hastened  hone  with 
his  budget  of  news  and  his  budget  of  hopes  not  to  be  gaiiisaycnl. 


CIIAl'TEll  XVHI. 

I,  o  V  K  ’  s  I,  A  1!  o  r  n  I.  o  s  t. 

Ilf.RnKr.T  arrivctl  at  Grovelly  House  while  the  lalies  were  occupic'd  with 
luncheon.  He  had  taken  care  to  go  through  the  park  on  foot  so  as  to  surprise 
his  dear  relations,  as  indeed  he  did ;  for  they  knew  nothing  of  his  arrival  till  he 
entered  their  room.  The  young  man  had  designed  something  dramatic,  in  the 
way  of  rushing  to  his  mother,  embracing  her,  kissing  Adelaide  warmly,  and  thus 
j  at  once  acquainting  them  with  the  accomplishment  of  their  ho2)es,  without  the 

I  preliminary  rigmarole  he  h.ad  at  first  con)i)oseil  for  that  i)urpose.  The  intention 
was  nearly  destroyed ;  for  at  sight  of  him  Adelaide  herself  turned  ghiustly  pale, 
while  my  lady  uttered  a  cry  in  which  there  was  considerably  more  of  alarm  th.an 
of  joy.  Herbert  was  in  excellent  case  to  l»o  disconcertcyl,  of  course.  Indeed,  he 
was  shockt'd;  ami  stoo<l  at  the  door  for  a  moment  in  awkward  bewilderment. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  work  and  worry  he  had  gone  through  had  told 
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on  his  appearance,  and  that  this  had  alarmed  the  ladies.  Crossing  over  to  a 
looking-glass,  he  was  not  altogether  displeased  to  find  that  he  was  looking  very 
haggard  and  transparently  pale. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,  mother  I”  said  he  gaily.  “  I’m  not  used  to  fagging,  you 
know,  and  a  little  tells.  Nothing  but  mutton-chops  and  the  midnight  oil  for  a 
week  must  tell  on  a  party  nurtured  by  such  a  mother  as  Lady  Grovelly !” 

“  ily  dear  son !”  cried  my  lady,  taking  him  in  her  arms,  while  tlie  tears  came 
into  her  eyes. 

“  O  come,  come !  What  would  you  have  said,”  returned  the  egotistical  young 
fellow,  “  if  the  work  had  gone  for  nothing  ?” 

“  And  as  it  may  yet  go,”  Adelaide  remarked.  “  So  you  must  not  quite  kill 
yourself,  Herbert !  All  the  railways  in  the  kingdom  would  not  reconcile  us  to 
that.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  Adelaide,”  said  he,  disengaging  himself  from  his  mother’s 
arms,  “  but  don’t  you  understand  V  Ladies,  the  day  is  won ;  and  I  am  alive  to 
teU  it !” 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  not  exactly  what  Herbert  had  anticipated. 
Considering  its  importance,  considering  the  hope  and  the  anxiety  this  business  had 
occasioned,  the  news  fell  dull.  Adelaide^  indeed,  startetl  forward  with  a  joyful 
exclamation  of  “  O  Herbert !”  which  the  young  man  hardly  noticed  ;  since  as  for 
I.ady  Grovelly,  a  flush  upon  her  face  was  the  only  sign  that  she  had  heard  the 
tidings.  Her  son  observeil  this  with  visible  disaj)pointment,  which  deepened  into 
cliagrin  when  the  far-reaching  gaze  of  sad  thought  apjieared  in  her  eyes. 

After  regarding  this  unexpected  demonstration  for  a  few  moments,  Herbert 
exclaimeil  with  some  asperity — 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

It  was  now  my  laily's  turn  to  start ;  which  she  did  like  one  taken  in  an  act  of 
ingratitude. 

“  1  suppose,”  said  she,  in  a  husky,  faltering  voice,  and  scarcely  trusting  herself 
to  look  him  in  the  face,  “  the  news  is  too  sudden.  You  cannot  be  offended?” 

“  Well,  no  ;  not  offended,  mother.  But  I  did  think -  However,  the  fact 

is,  you  have  only  wounded  iny  consequence — only  token  me  down  a  peg.  This 
little  piece  of  gootl  fortune,  you  must  know,  was  not  accomplished  at  last  without 
a  hard  fight,  in  which  I  fljitter  myself  I  exhibited  profound  generalship,  unflinching 
tenacity,  in  several  dirty  fields ;  and  of  course  the  victor  exaggerates  the  victory, 
expc'cting  no  end  of  laurels.  Adelaide  ought  to  have  flown  to  the  piano,  and 
played  ‘  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes !’  when  I  entered  ;  you  should  have  fallen 
on  my  neck  and  blessed  me.  As  for  Sir  Thomas,  he  will  write  me  a  handsome 
cheque,  I  know.  And  now  what  have  we  for  lunch  ?” 

Therewith  the  young  man  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  .and  fell  to  eating  and 
drinking — affecting  the  simple  voracity  of  an  old  campaigner. 

His  little  speech  was  meant  for  badinage  and  good-humour  ;  but  you  see  there 
was  much  in  it  that  a  twist  of  the  lips  and  a  discord  of  tone  easily  converted  into 
bitterness.  Spite  of  himself,  his  tone  was  discordant,  and  his  lii®  successfully 
rebelled  against  him.  It  was  a  miserable  situation,  but  not  an  uncommon  one. 
There  is  a  providence,  you  know,  which  manages  to  dash  with  vexatious  trifles 
the  best-drawn  programme  of  our  triumphs — for  good  ends,  no  doubt. 

Of  the  three  persons  victims  on  this  occasion.  Lady  Grovelly  suffered  most,  as 
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may  well  be  iina^>lueJ.  Her  mind  strain  il  jninfully  to  compass  some  natural 
means  to  remedy  the  awkwardness  of  the  si  .nation,  when  a  trifle  again  interposed, 
accomplishing  what  would  have  puzzled  auj  Ijody  short  of  a  genius.  A  crash,  as  of 
china,  was  heard  in  the  hall.  No  lady  is  i.vpectcd  to  be  “  mistress  of  herself”  at 
such  a  moment ;  and  though  at  another  t  inie  my  lady  would  have  tried  hard  to 
seem  unconcerned,  while  really  pained  to  the  heart,  she  now  took  full  advantage  of 
her  sex's  frailty,  hunying  from  the  room  to  investigate  a  disaster  for  which  she 
secretly  thanked  her  gods.  Not  that  she  ;isked  any  questions  about  it. 

^liss  Dacre  followed  her,  and  Herbert  was  left  alone. 

For  him,  too,  their  retiremeut  was  a  relief,  llis  bitterness  was  rapidly  getting 
tlie  better  of  him ;  and  dashing  his  plate  half  across  the  table,  he  took  to  walking 
the  room  to  the  broken  measure  of  a  vexed  soliloquy,  that  was  half  humorous  too. 
It  is  the  habit  of  some  sjthits  to  heighten  their  own  misfortunes,  not  by  exagge¬ 
rating,  but  by  mocking  them.  Thc.°2  si>iiit8  are  always  those  with  a  tincture  of 
madness  in  their  brains. 

“  It  is  too  bad,  by  Jove !  This  comes  of  doing  things  romantically !  I  was  to 
come  home  a  sort  of  domestic  hero,  having  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  my  famUy ; 
and  there  was  to  be  infinite  rejoicing.  ‘A.skwhat  you  will,  my  son,’  saj’s  my 
mother — ‘if  there  be  anything  de.ar  to  your  heart,  name  it!’  and  I  go  down  on 
my  knees  before  her  and  siiy,  ‘  A  boon !  a  boon  it  is !  I  Lave  married  a  young 
woman  :  be  good  enough  to  recognize  her  as  my  wife.  The  pill  may  be  unpleasant, 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  agree  with  you,  and  you  can’t  deny  that  I  have  done  my  best 
to  gild  it!’  Then  my  mother  sighs,  and  says ‘You  might  have  told  me  before, 
Herbert.  But,  however,  bring  Charlotte  to  my  room  this  very  day,  dear,  and 
after  a  littiC  conversation  that  will  make  her  cry,  we  v.ill  kiss  and  bo  friends.’  ” 
'riie  young  man  grinned  at  himself  viciouHy :  whether  as  an  ass  or  a  humorist 
is  doubtful.  Then  taking  a  graver  turn,  he  continued — 

“Of  course  I  can’t  suppose  my  lady  indilTerent  to  my  news — by  George!  it 
will  make  all  the  difference  to  a  fashionable  woman  like  her,  a  fortnight's  more 
season  every  year  at  least.  But  this  cool  way  cf  taking  it  is  confounded  hard  on 
me,  after  I  had  slaved  for  a  demonstration  of  delight,  and  set  all  ray  poor  little 
girl's  happiness  on  it.  But  no  matter!  [The  young  man  growing  fierce]  I  have 
earne“d  some  title  to  consideration,  and  1 11  have  it !  I  will  have  a  quiet  interview 

with  madam,  and  I'll  say  to  her,  ‘  IMother,  look  here !  Y’ou  know - ’  ” 

A  rap  at  the  door  iuterruj)te(l  him  just  as  he  had  planted  himself  on  the  hearth¬ 
rug  in  an  appropriate  attitude  of  respect  aud  resolution  for  the  delivery  of  his 
sentiments,  and  in  that  attitude  he  cried  “  Come  in !'’ 

A  servant  entered.  “  Lady  Grovelly  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  her  room,  sir, 
when  you  are  at  leisure !'’  Servant  retired. 

“  Will  she,  by  Jove!  Then  I'll  just  go  up  and  have  it  out  now !’’ 

Having  abandoned  his  iirogramme  of  proceedings,  Herbert  met  his  mother  this 
time  with  perfect  case  and  dignity  of  manner.  For  her  part,  she  might  have  boon 
a  woman  to  whom  ho  had  come  to  make  love,  so  much  of  affection,  confidence,  and 
embarrassment  played  on  her  face  by  turns. 

“  My  dear  boy  !”  sai  i  she,  “  come,  sit  here,  and  let  me  tell  you,  while  we  are 
alone,  how  proud  and  hapjiv  you  have  made  mu !  Of  course,  my  dear,”  she  con- 
tinueil,  placing  her  hand  on  his  arm,  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  beside  her, 
“  nobody  can  be  more  sensible  than  myseii  of  our  good  fortune  about  this  railway ; 
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but  you  were  dUapjiointed,  I  know',  tliat  I  did  not  sliow  more  satisfaction  when 
you  brought  us  the  news.” 

“  A  little,  I  confess !” 

“Then  I  must  confess  the  reason  why.  My  first  thought  was  not  of  money, 
but  of  you !  [And  so  it  was.]  You  don’t  know,  perhaps,  that  I  have  had  a  letter 
every  day  from  our  lawyers,  reporting  jirogress  as  they  call  it.  They  informed  me 
of  your  exertions,  and  gave  me  their  opinion  about  them - ” 

“  That  wfis  too  bad !  Their  bill  will  be  long  enough  without  all  those  six-and- 
eightpences !’’ 

“ - and  when  I  heard  you  had  succeeded,  I  was  overcome  with  pride  and 

gratitude  to  my  good  stars,  that  my  dear  boy,  whom  I  thought  a  good  idle  young 
gentleman,  had  shown  such  skill,  such  talent,  such  courage.  That  is  more  to  me, 
my  dear,  than  ten  thousand  a-year !" 

Which  statement — not  as  to  the  ten  thousand  a-year ;  the  previous  one — was 
only  half  true :  but  women  are  such  delightful  hypocrites !  The  fact  w'as,  she  had 
thought  most  of  what  a  blow  awaited  this  triumphant,  this  deserving  young  fellow, 
and  what  might  be  the  result  of  the  shock,  following  immediately  on  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  week. 

Herbert  distinctly  comprehended  his  mother's  meaning.  “  Ah,  I  know !”  said 
he  to  himself,  “  you  thought  me  not  only  idle  but  incapable :  not  quite  an  idiot, 
like  poor  John,  but  weak  in  the  head,  at  any  rate.  And  you  are  delighted  to  find 
yourself  mistaken,  you  dear  old  woman !” 

This,  I  say,  is  what  the  young  man  remarked  to  himself.  Aloud  he  said — 

“  Well,  I  am  a  surprising  instance  of  reform,  I  think.  In  fact,  you  behold 
before  you,  or  rather,  at  your  side,  an  entirely  regenerated  indi\'idual.  The  tad¬ 
pole  has  cast  off  his  tail,  ma’am,  and  is  ready  to  swell  at  any  bull  in  the  pasture.” 

“  Be  serious,  my  dear !” 

“  If  1  am  not  very  serious  indeed,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be.  When  you  set  up 
for  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  sense,  your  responsibilities  are  awful !  Depend 
upon  it,  those  persons  are  most  sensible  who  prefer  to  be  considered  fools.  I 
should  never  have  abandoned  that  cour.se  myself  but  for  the  temptation  of  im¬ 
proving  the  value  of  our  acres — and  for  one  or  two  little  objects  beside.” 

“A  better  horse,  iierhaps?”  suggested  my  lady,  becoming  rather  apprehensive. 

“That  is  one  of  them.” 

“  A  seat  in  Parliament  ?” 

“  Ilirndly.  This  change  which  you  observe  in  me  takes  a  domestic  turn.  You 
like  it  none  the  less  for  that,  I  am  sure.” 

“  I  rather  hoped  it  had  been  ambition.” 

“Not  at  all.  Ambition  h.os  done  nothing  for  me — never  disposed  me  to  be 
better,  or  braver,  or  more  thoughtful — never  gave  me  a  hint  even ;  and  I  shall  do 
nothing  for  ambition.  But,  to  be  as  serious  as  you  can  jxjssibly  wish - ” 

[My  lady  looke<l  awfully  serious  for  her  part.  She  foresaw  what  was  coming.] 

“ - I  am  obliged  to  another  sentiment* for  having  made  a  man  of  me !” 

“  And  this  sentiment  —  ?” 

“  Is  one  I  am  disposed  to  do  a  great  deal  for,  and  suffer  a  great  deal,  if  need  be. 
That  is  only  fair,  you  know.  We  should  stick  to  our  friends.” 

There  was  a  pause  between  them,  and  much  embarrassment.  Each  made  an 
attempt  to  speak  more  than  once,  but  failed  in  the  beginning.  At  length  my  lady, 
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seeing  that  an  explanation  could  not  be  avoided  now — if,  indee<l,  she  wa'i  not  as 
willing  as  Herbert  to  “  have  it  out  at  once,”  said — 

“  I  should  like  to  know  this  sentiment.” 

“  Should  you?  Well,  it’s — in  short,  it’s  love,  ma’am  !” 

“  And  Charlotte  Leeson  !” 

“  There  you  Imve  it  all,  mother !”  he  exclaimed,  starting  up  and  looking  quite 
sway  from  her  as  he  continued,  gesticulating  to  the  Arall  opposite,  “  and  before  I 
hear  your  disapproval,  let  me  repeat  what  1  know  full  well :  that  Charlotte  and 
my  love  for  her  have  made  of  me  a  new'  man !  You  understand  what  I  mean 
by  that.  And  it  was  partly  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  so,  jxirtly  to  propitiate 
you  at  this  moment  of  explanation — though  after  all,  I  don’t  know  w'ly  you 
should  be  angry — that  I  worked  so  hanl.  ’Twas  all  I  could  do :  and  now  lay  on 
the  rod !” 

Finding  that  his  mother  made  no  reply  to  all  this,  he  faced  about,  and  beheld 
her  in  a  very  pitiful  plight  of  grief  and  confusion.  What  an  awful  error  she  had 
made!  IIow'  plainly  she  saw'  the  consequences  of  her  plotting!  She  had  no  more 
doubt  now  that  she  ought  never  to  have  interposed  between  Charlotte  and  her  ton, 
tluin  she  once  had  that  it  was  “  iiroiier”  to  do  so,  She  rc-cogni/.nl  the  trutli  of 
what  he  said,  that  his  afTection  for  Cliarlottu  Irwl  “  made  a  new  mati  of  him” — to 
accomplish  which,  herself,  she  would  have  given  lialf  her  life ;  and  when  she 
thought  of  the  Hamburg  letter  awaiting  him,  her  contrition  was  something 
terrible.  As  for  Adelaide  and  her  sc’iemes,  these  she  w'as  preptircd  to  throw  ov;t 
without  mercy  ;  but  w’nat  mischief  had  already  been  (Jour 

Herbert  drew  rather  a  favourable  omen  from  his  mother’s  silence,  much  .cs  her 
looks  concerned  him.  Affectionately  r.jiproivching  her,  lie  said — 

“  You  are  distressed,  dear  mother,  1  see ;  but  are  you  angry  ?  I  knew  from 
the  conversation  we  had  some  time  ago  that  you  would  be  angry,  but  what  could  I 
do?  Against  Charlotte  herself  no  living  creature  can  breathe  a  wonl — a  dear, 
sensible,  goal  girl  as  any  that  ever  lived — a  fit  wife  for  any  gentleman,  espei’ially 
if  he  lives  a  retired  life,  a.s  I  certainly  innst  and  shall.  1  only  begJin  to  live  when 
I  began  to  love  her,  and  I  am  .sure  you  love  her  too.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  a  two¬ 
penny  question  of  family.  Come,  are  you  angry  ?” 

“  No,  Herbert !” 

“  No !  Blit  suppose  I  have  already  married  her  ?” 

“  That  would  not  distress  me,  if - ” 

“  (iuite  enough !  quite  enough !  I  snap  my  fingers  at  all  the  ‘  ifs’  you  can 
bring  against  us !  Dear  Charlotte !”  he  addeil,  pacing  the  room  in  very  agitation. 
Then  again  addressing  my  huly — “  You  must  tell  Sir  Thomas  the  railway  business 
first,  and  then  this  affair  of  mine,  lie  will  be  awfully  angry  at  first,  I  fear ;  but 
it  will  not  last  long.  My  dear  mother !” — here  he  took  her  hands  and  kissed  her 
— “  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive !” 

“  But  even  you  must  prepare  for  disappointments !  Indeed  you  must !” 

This  was  said  writh  such  effect  that  the  young  man's  satisfiiction  suddenly  sank 
to  zero. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  said. 

“  I  hardly  know ! — I  am  full  of  apprehension,  my  dear,  dear  boy !  Nay,  pray 

do  not  ask  me  why !  Perhaps  I  have  reason  to  fear  yoHr  anger !  Perhaps - 

Ah,  Herbert !  if  I  tell  you  I  now  cheerfully  accept  Charlotte  as  your  wife,  that  I 
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will  do  my  best  to  make  your  marriage  a  happy  one,  will  you  promise  not  to  take 
too  much  to  heart  any  little  trouble  you  may  yet  have  to  meet  ?” 

“  ir/(a<  trouble?” 

“  Believe  me,  I  cannot  tell  you — I  only  fear !” 

“  I  fear  none !  You  are  thinking  that  I.«eson  may  have  something  to  say,  as 
well  as  my  father.  What  then?  The  thing  is  done :  and  with  your  loving  help, 
all  will  be  right  in  a  week.  Gootl-bye.  I  must  go  and  see  Charlotte.” 

My  lady  sank  into  her  chair  like  a  stone. 

In  passing  through  the  hall,  Herbert  saw  a  letter  on  the  table  there — where 
letters  were  not  usually  placed.  It  was  the  Hamburg  letter ;  and  severe  was  the 
shock  tliat  followed  his  first  glance  at  the  superscription.  But  young  hearts  are 
hopeful.  “  Pooh !”  said  he,  the  blood  rusliing  back  into  his  face,  “  she  bas  been 
obliged  to  go  to  her  father !”  Still  he  had  not  courage  to  break  the  seal,  but 
clapping  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  went  on  to  the  Mill,  much  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  Ix)tty  there,  after  all.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  he  didn’t. 

What  he  did  meet  there  was  the  old  housekeeper,  with  looks  full  of  mystery  ' 
and  caution.  She  handcfl  him  another  letter,  brought  from  the  depths  of  her 
bosom.  You  remember  this  epistle.  ’I'was  that  which  Mrs.  Herbert  had  written 
from  the  Hull  hotel.  Again  Herbert  received  a  lively  shock — and  capital  prepara¬ 
tion  these  shocks  were,  on  the  whole.  Was  not  this,  however,  to  be  explained  too? 
Clearly  it  was  a  mess<age  from  Charlotte  to  s-ay  that  she  had  gone,  as  the  other  was 
to  inform  him  of  her  arrival.  This  letter  he  pocketed  too,  strangely,  and  still 
more  strangely  carried  them  into  the  plantation  where  his  lovemaking  had  been 


overheard  by  Miss  Dacre,  there  to  peruse  them. 

\Vhether  by  precaution  or  not,  it  was  as  well  he  did  so.  The  light  cool  wind 
that  swept  through  the  young  trees  was  favourable  to  him,  as  he  read  and  com¬ 
pared  these  two  letters,  drawing  conclusions  that  w’cre  not  the  less  painful  because 
they  were  very  near  the  truth.  Without  doubt,  here  was  a  foul  conspiracy. 

The  effect  on  Herbert's  mind  was  absolute  stujK'faction.  You  know  what  the 
“  region  of  the  heart”  is,  I  supjxjse.  The  region  of  hu  heart  was  a  region  of  ice, 
over  which  storms  of  thought  .and  passion  swept,  unfelt.  By  the  time  he  might 
have  felt  them,  they  had  subsided ;  and  then  followed  a  calm  that  was  natural 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  which  seemed  monstrously  artificial. 

In  certain  conditions,  a  man  follows  without  consideration  the  first  path,  the 
first  idea  that  presents  itself.  This  was  Herbert’s  case.  His  idea  was  that  some¬ 
body  or  everybody  at  Grovelly  House  had  trapijed  his  wife,  broken  her  heart,  and 
got  her  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  they  should  restore  her  to  him,  healed,  without 
any  particular  motion  of  his  own.  With  the  bare  shadow  of  tliis  determination 
in  his  mind  (a  very  portentous  shadow',  though  !)  he  returned  to  the  House. 

Scarcely  knowing  w  hat  he  meant  to  do,  but  still  awfully  calm,  he  sought  my 
lady,  and  found  her  where  he  liad  left  her.  What  she  thought  of  his  appearance 
I  leave  you  to  judge,  according  as  you  yourself  imagine  it. 

“  Madam,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  lower  pitch  than  usual,  but  perfectly  clear, 
“  I  have  brought  you  two  letters  to  read.” 

My  lady  glanced  through  them,  read  them  attentively,  pretended  to  read  them 
again,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  understand  them  and  reply.  Her  son  was  by  no 
means  impatient,  leaning  over  her  chair  while  he  awaited  what  she  had  to  say. 

“  I  don’t  know  w<.at  to  make  of  them,  Herbert  I 
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“  Really  ?  Your  apprehensions  were  not  connected  with  them,  then  ?”  ' 

My  lady  blushed  a  little;  but  of  eourse  she  was  as  unprepared  for  the  |i 
Hamburg  communication  as  her  son  himself.  | 

“  On  second  thoughts,  you  think  they  were.  So  do  I.”  1 

“  I  do  assure  you - ”  || 

“  No,  no ;  pardon  me.  You  have  assured  me,  already,  that  you  will  do  your  ;j 

best  to  make  my  marriage  happy.  Happy  as  it  can  be  now,  I  believe  you  meant.  i 

Well,  that  is  kind  of  you,  at  any  rate,  and  I  am  disposed  to  accept  the  offer.  But 
then  I  am  entirely  at  your  mercy,  it  is  true.”  i' 

“For  Gotl's  sake,  Herbert,”  cried  my  lady,  starting  up  with  every  mark  of 
anguish  in  her  face — “  don’t  talk  like  that !" 

To  the  anguish  he  was  totally  blind.  He  led  her  to  her  seat  again  with  a 
manner  equally  imperious  and  polite.  i' 

“  Bo  seated,  and  pray  don’t  distress  yourself.  It  is  a  trifling  matter,  easily  | 

arranged.  Ho  you  happen  to  know,”  he  said,  fixing  on  her  ope  of  his  old  baffled  | 

and  baflling  looks — “  do  you  happen  to  know  where  u)y  wife’s  body  is  to  be  | 

found  at  present?  Because  that  would  be  soma  comfort  to  pje;  and,  on  pro- 
duction,  I  promise  never  to  breathe  a  word  of  the  murder !”  Ji 

IMy  lady’s  alarm  at  this  tone  gave  her  what  she  very  much  needed  :  a  little  | 

self-possession.  She  thought  it  advisable,  according  to  the  books,  to  look  him  in  ; 

the  face ;  aud  s'ue  did  so  as  she  answered —  ; 

ij 

“  You  are  wilfully  cruel,  now,  Herbert.”  ; 

“  Credit  yourself  with  so  much  wilful  cruelty,  then ;  and  if  the  account  ! 

between  us  balances,  of  ooimse  I  say  no  more.  Indeed,  I  shall  have  no  objection  ' 

to  throw  a  pang  or  two  in.  But  what  do  I  say?  Better  wipe  off  the  account — I 
am  willing  I  Produce  Charlotte’s  remains,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.”  ^ 

“  You  speak  at  random,  my  dear  boy,  and  do  me  injustice.  Charlotte  is  at  I 

Hamburg,  with  her  father.  What  is  to  j<revent  you  going  to  her,  and  bringing  I 
her  home?”  * 

“Two  or  three  small  pusictilios.  First,  you  see  how  Mr.  Leeson — himself  || 

insulted — views  the  state  of  affairs,  thanks  to  some  innocent  littfe  bird.  Is  he 
likely  to  allow  me  even  to  see  hU  daughter?  How  do  you  think  he  would  look,  ! 

now,  if  I  trieil  to  carry  her  off  ?  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  mother,  who  miyht  have  had 
daughters.  Then  my  wife’s  honour  is  injured:  those  who  injured  it  are  the  very  ? 

persons  to  repair  the  injury.  I  should  have  imagined,  ma’am,  tliat  you  were  into-  | 

rested  in  that !  We  are  married,  I  assure  you,  on  my  word  of  honour !” 

“  Wliat  would  you  have  done,  Herbert  ?” 

“  Excuse  me,  if  I  make  no  suggestion  on  the  subject.  My  opinion  is,  that  j 
those  who  have  concocted  this  capital  scheme — (what  I  applaud  most  is,  the  way  ; 
in  which  my  wife  has  l)ccn  taught  to  renounce  me) — are  eq  ual  to  anything.  I  .j 
don’t  know  aiiyboily  but  themselves  and  the  hangman  who  cou  Id  untie  so  excellent  1 

a  knot.  Besides,  I  cannot  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  it  all  yourself.  J 

In  short,  knowing  your  good  intentions,  mother,  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  | 
your  hands.  ^Meanwhile,  I  shall  go  into  retirement.”  s| 

Wlierewilh  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  ; 

“For  pity’s  sake,”  exclaimed  my  lady,  at  her  wits’ -end,  '‘stay  one  moment  '■] 

Where  are  you  going  ?”  S 

“  To  join  my  brother  John  ” 
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“  Herbert,  are  you  mad  ?" 

“  No,  ma’am  ;  but  I  hope  I  am  very  pood  company  for  a  madman !” 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  took  his  way  straight  to  his  brother’s  room. 
Jly  lady,  weeping,  followed  him.  He  took  no  heed  of  her ;  but  arriving  at  the 
door,  knocked  at  it,  and  it  was  opened.  Here  my  lady  overtook  him,  and,  with 
many  tears  and  sobs,  besought  him  to  come  away.  Her  son  was  utterly  deaf  to 


her :  his  composure — however  compounded — ^w.os  immoveable.  “  Good-bye,”  ho 
said ;  “  when  Charlotte  is  brought  back,  mother,  let  me  know.  Till  then.  I’ll 
never  leave  this  room.  ^ 

The  door  was  closetl. 

“  Mdiy,  Herbert,  are  you  mad  too?”  said  John. 

“  Not  quite.  Jack  !” 

“  It’s  about  that  pretty  girl  that  came  here,  I  suppose  ?  Ch.arming  woman ! 
I  am  in  love  with  her  myself!  I’ll  show  you  a  ribbon  she  lost  at  the  door. 
Adelaide  brought  her,  but  she  wouldn’t  come  in !” 

Jack  produced  a  ribbon  accordingly,  from  his  breeches  pocket. 

Herbert  took  it  from  him  with  a  trembling  hand,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa,  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  like  a  great  girl. 
So  much  the  better. 
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We  have  talked  about  beds,  and  books,  and  “  braverie” — about  castles,  and 
ghipe,  and  beacon  fires — suppose  for  awhile  we  turn  into  the  fields,  and  see  how  the 
country  looked  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I’m  afraid  we  shall  find  it  rather  bare — 
very  little  corn  waving,  no  parterres,  no  orchards  (except  those  attached  to  the 
monasteries),  no  hop-ganlens,  no  potato-beds,  no  cabbages,  or  celery,  or  Brussels, 
or  any  other  sprout  whatsoever  or  wheresoever,  to  be  seen  from  John  O’Groat’s 
House  to  the  Land’s  End !  England  as  a  vast  pasture-field,  with  individuals  pos¬ 
sessing  flocks  of  20,000  sheep — that  is  what  we  are  to  think  about  just  now,  with 
nothing  like  a  fourth  of  the  land  under  culture ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
pasturage,  a  thinly-inhabited,  .almost  a  depopulated  country.  That’s  not  a  very 
pleasant  picture  to  draw,  notwithstanding  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  woollen 
trade  and  manufacture ;  for  it  involves,  necessarily,  the  desertion  of  hamlets,  and 
the  ruin  of  villages  and  country  abodes.  It  is  true  that  a  statute  was  passed,  for¬ 
bidding  individu.als  to  keep  flocks  containing  more  than  2,0<)0  sheep ;  but  practices 
dictated  by  private  gain,  and  backed  by  hereditary  opulence,  were  neither  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  law,  nor  counteracted  by  the  legal  extortions  of  * 
tlie  monarch. 

It  was  the  greater  refinement  of  Europe  in  t.aste  and  dress,  increasing  the 
demand  and  enhancing  the  value  of  English  wool,  that  had  so  largely  assisted  in 
„  causing  this  decline  of  husbandry  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  exj^rtatiou  of  that  material 
had. subsided,  and  its  price  diminished,  that  a  system  so  lucrative  to  the  land¬ 
holders,  though  so  prejudicial  to  the  country,  was  abandoned.  Then  the  l.andlord, 
disappointed  of  his  former  profits,  discovered  the  necessit-  of  encouraging  the 
plough,  and  again  restoring  his  jiastures  to  culture.  But  even  .after  a  reaction  had 
taken  place,  the  tenure  by  which  the  farmer  held  his  land  militated  very  strongly 
against  success ;  for,  though  leases  were  not  uncommon,  they  neither  protected  the 
tenant  from  the  entry  of  purchasers,  nor  secured  his  interest  against  the  operation 
of  fictitious  recoveries. 

Lime  and  marl  were  in  use  as  manures,  and  the  fields  suffered  to  lie  fiillow  after 
an  exhaustive  crop.  Sixteen  or  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  only  being  the  usual 
return  to  an  acre,  will  tell  us  at  once  at  what  an  estimate  their  labour  may  be 
rated. 

Leases  for  three  existing  lives  were  recommended  for  tenants  whose  sole  stock 
was  their  personal  lalx)ur ;  it  also  became  customary  at  this  time,  by  the  advice  of 
Fitzherbert,  one  of  the  judges,  to  surround  their  farms,  and  divide  them  by 
hedges  into  proper  inclosurcs  ;  by  which  ojwration  it  was  calculated,  “  That  if  an 
acre  of  land  be  w'orth  six  pens,  it  will  be  worth  eight  pens  when  it  is  enclosed,  by 
rejison  of  the  compostyng  and  dongying  of  the  caUdl.”  This  practice  enable<l  a 
fanner  to  jireserve  his  wheat  in  a  more  economical  manner  than  before,  also  it 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  many  of  his  herdsmen,  so  that,  most  probtibly,  Eng¬ 
land  owes  to  a  sordid  practice,  introduced  into  pasturage  and  adopted  by  husbandry, 
those  inclosures  and  minute  subdivisions  of  her  land  wliich  distinguish  her  appear- 
y  ance  from  all  other  countries,  increasing  her  fertility,  and  bc'stowing  upon  her 
plains  the  interchangeable  diversity  of  rich  cidturo  and  luxurious  woodlands. 

We  have  said  there  were  no  gardens — and,  strictly  speaking,  gardens  with 
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square  parterres,  inclosed  walls,  fountains,  and  terraces,  were  not  to  be  seen  ^ 
England  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth — but,  ns  a  compensation,  this  was  the  age 
of  parks,  which,  according  to  the  taste  or  imagination  of  the  reader,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  contracted  forests  or  extended  forests.  It  is  true  that  it  would  have 
been  better  both  for  the  people  and  for  the  country,  had  many  of  these  parks  been 
under  cultivation  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  was  better  that  the  nobles  should 
so  hold  and  occupy  their  land,  than  for  it  to  lie  absolutely  waste. 

Timber  was  planted,  deer  introduced,  the  drainage,  however  rough,  of  wayside 
ditches  commenced,  and  the  way  prepareil  for  those  smaller  and  more  social 
ganlens  where  fruits  and  flowers  were  afterwards  so  successfully  cultivated. 

The  Earl  of  Northumlierland  was,  perhap,  the  greatest  park-owner  of  the 
sixteenth,  or,  indeal,  of  any  century ;  for,  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Yorkshire  alone,  he  held  twenty-one  parks,  which  containal  5,771  red  and  fallow 
deer,  from  which  his  table  was  supplied  wdth  tw’enty  bucks  in  summer,  and  twenty- 
nine  does  in  winter :  but  he  was  not  singular  in  his  posfscssions,  for  there  were 
above  a  hundred  others  in  Kent  and  Essex  alone. 

Groat  attention  began,  about  this 
time,  to  be  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses, 
which  were,  in  consequence  of  the  tour¬ 
naments,  required  to  be  of  a  strength 
and  stature  adapted  to  the  weight  of 
the  complicated  panoply  with  which  the 
knight  and  his  courser  were  both  in¬ 
vested.  Statutes  of  a  singular  nature 
were  enacted,  allotting  for  deer-parks  a 
certain  proportion  of  breeding  mares, 
and  enjoining,  not  the  prelates  only, 
hut  all  tho.<e  u-hone  wires  icore  velret 
lionncts,  to  have  stallions  of  a  certain 
size  for  their  saddles.  The  legal  stan¬ 
dard  was  fifteen  hands  in  horses,  thirteen 
hands  in  mares ;  and  as  to  “  unlikely 
tits,”  poor  wretches!  they  were  all, 
without  distinction,  consigned  to  exe¬ 
cution. 

Artificial  grasses,  for  winter  proven¬ 
der,  were  still  unknown,  and  cattle  must 
have  been  hardy  indeed  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  and  flourished  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  not  that  the  herdsmen  who 
iiKRDsaiAx.  tended  the  cattle  were  very  much  better 

off  than  their  charges,  for  the  huts  of 
the  peasantry  were  still  poor,  and  very  wretched,  and  their  food  of  the  commonest 
description — indeed,  the  houses  of  the  poor  were  nothing  more  than  slight  frames 
prepared  in  the  forests,  and,  when  erected,  covered  with  mud. 

In  cities,  the  houses  were  constructed  mostly  of  the  same  materials,  for  bricks 
were  still  too  costly  for  general  use  ;  and  the  stones  seem  to  have  projected  forward 
(specimens  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Chester)  as  they  rose  in  height,  inter- 
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cepting  air  and  sunshine  from  the  streets  beneath.  Erasmus  informs  us  that  the 
apartments,  being  lighted  and  aired  only  by  lattices,  so  contrived  as  to  prohibit 
the  salubrious  admission  of  external  air,  were  most  stifling.  The  floors  were  of  clay, 
strewed  with  rushes,  which  were  not,  as  one  might  have  expected,  changed  from 
week  to  week,  or  at  least  from  month  to  month,  but  suffered  to  remain  foy  years, 
a  foul  receptacle  of  every  pollution — a  sad  reproach  to  the  national  pride  which 
claims  cleanliness  as  an  inherent  and  peculiarly  English  virtue. 

Of  the  more  important  houses  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  many  were  built 
which  display  a  highly  ornamental  style  of  architecture — the  oriel  window  forming 
a  principal  feature.  Of  this  description  is  the  manor-house  of  Great  Chattield,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  another  at  Ockwells,  in  Berkshire — the  latter  being  remarkable  as 
a  timber  edifice  of  most  elaborate  workmanship.  The  use  of  animals  as  finials  in 
domestic  architecture  was  also  becoming  very  common.  They  were,  of  course, 
allusive  to  the  heraldic  devices  of  the  house.  They  were  generally  introduced  as 
supiwrters  for  vanes,  decorated  with  armorial  bearings  in  imitation  of  banners,  and 
sometimes  blazoned  in  their  proper  colours.  This  mode  of  decoration  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  Chaucer  speaks  of  the  “  golden  fanes,”  and  their  “grete 
melody”  and  “  sweete  armony.”  Still  left  on  the  gateway  of  Oxburgh  Hall,  is  a 


very  curious  heraldic  vane,  an  engraving  of  which  is  now  given.  But  the  chief 
feature  in  the  great  houses  of  this  ago  was  the  scanty  number  of  living-rooms 
comjiarcd  with  the  lodging-rooms  and  offices.  Very  little  was  done  for  comfort 
or  convenience,  and  the  facility  for  communication,  so  indispensable  to  the  habits 
of  modern  life,  totally  disregarded — the  open  court,  indeed,  being  the  only  passage 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another. 

In  farm-houses  now  in  Kent,  this  custom  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  still  be 
traced — two  wings,  joined  by  a  central  hall  with  the  entrance  and  passage  at  the 
lower  end,  being  the  universal  plan.  Internal  fittings  and  decorations  were  still  in 
a  rude  state  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Neither  wood  linings  nor  plaster  ceilings 
were  yet  introduced,  and  the  tapestry  or  hangings  which  decorated  the  walls  were 
calculated  for  use  no  less  than  ornament,  by  covering  all  the  deficiencies  of  ill- 
closed  doors  and  windows. 

For  some  centuries  before  this  date  it  had  been  the  practice  of  almost  all  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  great  men  to  have  “  goodly  houses”  in  Loudon,  to  which  they 
resorted,  and  where  their  disbursements  and  expenses  were  not  sparing,  whenever 
they  were  summoned  from  the  country  to  attend  councils.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
these  houses  were  called  innt ;  they  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  nobility, 
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•and  were  of  great  extent.  At  the  great  meeting  in  1457,  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
came  with  400  men,  who  were  lodged  in  Baynard’s  Castle.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
with  .500  men  on  horseback,  lodged  in  the  “  Ilerber,”  a  house  at  Dowgate,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  lotlged  himself,  with  GOO  men,  at  his  inn  in 
Warwick-lane,  where,  says  Stowe,  “  there  were  oftentimes  six  oxen  ejiten  at  break¬ 
fast.”  The  sites  of  many  of  these  inns  are  still  well  known,  and  their  plans  in 
some  degree  preserved  in  their  modern  adaptation  as  inns  of  law.  A  portion  of 
one  building  only  of  this  class  has  been  preserved — the  magnificent  house  now 
known  as  Crosby  Hall,  erected  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  an  alderman  of  Ix>udon,  in 
1466 — not  more  interesting  as  an  architectural  monument  than  as  an  evidence  of 
the  increasing  wealth  and  importance  of  the  Commons,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
historical  associations;  for  it  was  there  that  liichanl  III.  took  up  his  residence, 
and  held  his  daily  consultations  with  his  adherents,  on  the  eve  of  his  usurpation  of 
the  crown. 

The  tomb-architecture  of  this  period  deserves  especial  attention.  The  altar- 
tombs  were  not  only  covcreil  with  canopies,  but  these  canopies  were  so  increase<l 
in  size  and  magnificence,  that  they  were  expanded  into  inclosures  sufliciently 
capacious  to  serve  as  chai)els  for  celebrating  ma.s3es  for  the  deceased.  The  most 
eliiborate  specimens  of  Gothic  art  are  displayed  in  some  of  these  chaiiterieii,  whicli 
add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  many  of  our  large  churches.  That  of  Wykeham,  whicli 
occujiies  an  arch  of  his  own  nave  at  Winchester,  is  one  of  the  earliest  erections  of 
the  kind,  though  it  is  less  remarkable  for  design  than  the  twin  chantries  of 
Beaufort  and  Waynflete,  in  the  presbytery  of  the  same  cathedral,  upon  w  Inch  the 
art  of  clustering  pinnacles  and  niche-work  seems  to  be  exhausted. 

The  gi  eater  part  of  the  engiaved  and  inlaid  monumental  brasses  which  aliound 
in  our  churches  arc  of  this  and  the  next  century.  Many  of  these  memorials  arc 
extremely  elegant,  and  afford  valuable  information  upon  the  costume  of  the  perioil. 

Ill  the  fifteenth  century,  painting  in  England  seems  to  liave  been  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  the  art  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  patronage  of  the  great 
men  of  tlmt  age — not,  at  least,  if  they  followed  the  example  of  the  tlieii  Karl  of 
Warwick,  Avho  contracte»i  ■with  his  tailor  for  the  jjainter's  work  to  be  displayed  in 
the  pageantry  of  his  embassy  to  France.  Among  the  items  in  this  artist’s  bill  is 
one  “  for  a  grete  streamer  for  the  ship,  lx.  yerdes  length,  and  viii.  yerdcs  of 
brede,  with  a  grete  here  and  gryfon  holding  a  ragged  stafle  poudred  full  of  ragged 
staves,  and  for  a  grete  crosse  of  St.  George — for  the  lymning  and  portraying, 
£1  6s.  8d." 

One  exception  must,  however,  bo  made  of  the  “  Dance  of  Death,”  painted  in 
the  cloister  of  St.  raid’s,  at  the  exjiense  of  a  citizen  of  London,  in  imitation 
of  that  in  the  Innocents’,  at  Paris.  This  subject  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
repeated  in  better  times,  and  is  popularly  known  by  the  admirable  version  of 
Holbein. 

The  illuminatois  of  manuscripts  were  the  only  artists  who,  in  this  age,  deserved 
that  name,  and  their  works,  though  less  rich  in  purple  and  gold  than  those  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  present  us  with  a  variety  of  natural  objects — flowers,  fruits, 
birds,  insects,  &c. — accurately  and  tastefully  exocuteil,  in  place  of  the  grotesque 
and  capricious  forms  of  the  preceding  style.  The  manuscripts  of  this  tlate  are  also 
valuable  for  the  portraits  they  fretpiently  contain  of  their  royal  and  noble  owners. 

If,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  said  very  much  about  churches  and  very  Uttle 
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about  churchyards,  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  tlic  circumstance  that  it  was 
not  till  the  fourteenth  century  that  fields  rvere  especially  set  aside  or  bestowed  by 
the  wealthy  and  pious  for  the  purpose  of  being  exclusively  reserved  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  dead.  One  of  the  earliest  of  thest'  fields  so  walled  in  and  consecrated 
was  a  spot  bearing  the  appropriate  title  of  “  No  Man’s  Land.'*  The  situation 
was  near  the  north  wall  of  the  present  Charterhouse,  in  '\^’ilderness-row — a  spot 
not  far  from  the  renowned  Smithfield.  Stowe  says  that  until,  and  in  his  day,  it 
bore  the  title  of  Pardon  Churchyard,  and  8erve<l  for  burying  such  as  desperately 
ended  their  days,  or  were  exocute<l  for  felonies.  “  No  Man’s  Land”  became  so 
quickly  filled,  that  a  noble  knight  gave  thirteen  acres  next  adjoining  Pardon 


Churchy.ard,  which  were  called  the  “  Spittle  Croft,”  and  afterwards  the  “  New 
Church  Haw.”  This  new  piece  of  ground  was  consecrated  by  the  same  Bishop  of 
Ix)ndon  who  gave  and  h.allowed  the  other;  and  a  cliapel  was  built,  in  which 
masses  were  offered  up  for  the  sufferers  from  the  pestilence  that  then  prevailed. 
This  chapt‘1  stood  about  the  centre  of  the  present  Charterhouse-square.  There 
was  employment  enough  for  the  prie.sts  who  prayed  in  it,  for,  within  the  year, 
fifty  thousand  persons,  cut  off  by  the  pestilence,  were  interred  in  that  one  burial- 
ground.  The  same  noble  knight,  after  the  plague  had  passed  away,  devoted  the 
spot,  in  a  spirit  of  devout  thankfulness,  to  the  support  of  a  body  of  religious, 
twenty-four  iu  number,  of  the  strictest  of  all  monkish  orders,  the  Carthusians. 

This  establishment,  founded  by  the  very  “  perfect  gentle  knight'’  (Sir  Walter 
Manny),  and  in  which  he  was  buried  with  solemn  i)omp,  amidst  the  regrets  of  the 
whole  English  nation,  was  calleil  the  Chartreux  House,  from  Chartreux,  a  jdace  in 
France,  where,  about  1080,  the  order  originated ;  hence  the  corrupted  English 
name  of  the  Charterhouse.  The  rule  prohibited  the  eating  of  llesh  and  of  fish, 
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unless  it  ■were  given  them ;  and,  besides  these  prohibitions,  one  day  in  each  week 
was  sot  apart  for  fasting  on  bread,  water,  and  salt.  The  monks  slept  on  cork,  with 
a  single  blanket  to  cover  them  ;  they  rose  at  midnight  to  sing  their  matins,  and 
none  were  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  monastery  except  the  prior 
and  proctor,  and  they  only  on  indispensable  business.  Their  habit  was  white,  with 
a  black  cloak. 

During  about  a  century  and  a  half,  the  history  of  Sir  Walter  Manny’s 
monastery  presents  no  particular  event  to  engage  attention — the  best  proof,  were 
any  required,  of  the  contented  and  quiet  lives  passed  within  its  walls — but  when, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved,  the  monks  of  this 
place  rose  suddenly  into  prominence,  and  Ixjcame  ever  memorable  for  their  honest 
and  high  principles,  proving  how  far  human  fortitude  can  go  in  what  is  known  to 
be  a  good  cause.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  conscientious  Catholics  were 
mjide  to  undergo,  in  this  monastery,  wrongs  equal  to  those  they  had  caused  the 
I’rotestants  to  suffer  in  the  preceding  century.  The  superior  of  the  Carthusians, 
with  four  others,  all  perished  at  Tyburn,  and,  their  bodies  being  quartere<l,  one  of 
them  was  set  over  the  gate.  After  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  monastery  buildings 
and  site  passed  from  one  juoprietor  to  another,  until,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they 
became  the  residence  of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  made  it  his  chief 
residence,  and  built  most  of  the  existing  edifice.  Ilis  son  sold  the  ■whole  to 
Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  present  Charterhouse,  which  is  a  refuge  and 
retreat,  of  a  superior  description,  for  decayed  gentlemen. 

Passing  from  monasteries  to  military  architecture,  wc  find  that,  whatever 
improvements  w:ore  produced  on  the  Coutinent,  few  alterations  were  adopted  in 
Eritain.  Ancient  castles  ■were  much  diminished;  nor  ■was  it  the  policy  of  the 
Crown  to  rebuild  them.  As  fortresses,  they  were  dangerous — /.  c.,  dangerous  to 
public  tranquillity — yet  not  sbeure  against  regular  sieges.  Neither  their  strength 
nor  construction  was  calculated,  after  the  invcjition  of  artillery,  to  anuoy  the 
besiegers,  or  resist  the  continued  impression  of  cannon.  Low  batteries  instead  of 
turrets,  and  angular  inste;id  of  square  or  circular  ramparts,  were  requisite  im¬ 
provements  in  military  architecture,  after  the  application  of  artillery  to  sieges; 
yet,  except  some  platforms  for'cannon,  for  the  protection  of  the  Thames,  and  a 
few  block-houses,  too  iiisignificant  to  acquire  a  name,  no  new  fortifications  were 
erected  in  England  by  either  of  the  Ileuric.s.  Their  vigilance  repressed  or  pre¬ 
vented  internal  discord,  and  the  ctistles  uphold  ou  the  borders  were  sufficient  to 
resist  the  incursions  of  the  Scots. 

We  may  remarl:  how  the  increasing  refinement  of  the  ]ioriod  was  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  perfection  as  well  Jts  to  the  increase  of  the  metallic  arts.  The 
armour,  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  had  been  heavy  and  plated,  now 
became  lighter  and  most  exc^uisitely  worked,  and  bore  the  title  of  “puffod  armour.” 
Occasionally  these  suits  were  inlaid  with  silver,  and  some  of  the  best  specimens 
originally  came  from  Tdilan. 

Carving,  gilding,  embroidery,  the  making  of  clocks,  and  probably  other 
ingenious  metallic  arts,  had  been  practised  in  monasteries,  and,  at  their  sup¬ 
pression,  all  these  useful  arts  were  ciirried  on  more  largely,  because  more 
diffusively;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  England,  even  at  this  late  date, 
the  dress  of  the  wealchy,  and,  iu  some  measure,  the  homely  clothing  of  the  poorer 
orders,  w'ere  supphed  from  abroad.  Silks,  velvet,  and  cloth  of  gold — an  article  at 
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this  time  in  high  estimation — were  imported  from  Italy ;  and  the  coarse  fustians 
that  came  from  Flanders  were  of  a  texture  so  durable,  that  the  doublet  lasted  for 
two  years.  England,  excelling  only  in  her  woollen  manufactures — which  were 
more  ex  e„s  ve  than  those  of  Spain — was  rivalled  only  by  those  of  Flanders. 
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lilany  curious  customs  relative  to  the  woollen  trade  existed ;  one  of  which  avas 
confining  the  making  of  Yorkshire  coverlets  to  the  city  of  York,  then  nearly 
depopulated  by  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and  in  Worcestershire  the  woollen 
manufactures  were  restricted  to  five  towns.  York  also  obtained  a  patent  for 
shipping  wool,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  county  ;  and,  but  for  this  early  and 
lucrative  exportation  of  wool,  England,  most  probably,  would  still  have  been  poor 
and  wretched,  without  cultivation,  and  destitute  etjually  of  arts  and  commerce. 

M.  S.  K. 


Belief  ami  Uxiielief. — IVc  indeed  require  understanding  and  experience  to  accept  as 
truths  many  occurrences  wliicli  have  not  befallen  ourselves,  and  facts  discovered  by  others,  hut 
never  observed  by  ourselves.  We  believe  in  the  events,  circuuistanccs,  aud  facts  which  are 
asserted  by  trustworthy  persons,  if  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  or  if  their  cffccta 
have  been  in  any  way,  or. at  any  time,  observed  by  us  or  by  other  trustworthy  peisons.  We 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Julius  Caisar,  whom  we  have  never  . seen,  not  only  because  he  was 
seen  by  his  contemporaries,  but  because  his  existence  was  cstab'.Uhed  by  occurrences,  manifested 
by  their  effects,  centuries  after,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  though 
thousands  arc  said  to  liave  seen  them,  because  the  laws  of  light  teach  us  that  even  a  material 
body  of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness — as  atmospheric  air,  for  example — cannot  be  seen,  and 
liecause  that  which  is  unsubstantial  no  longer  possesses  the  property  of  reflecting  light,  which 
is  essential  to  its  bccomiug  visible.  The  species  of  faith  or  credulity  which  leads  to  a  belief  in 
ghosts,  belongs  not  to  science ;  knowledge,  indeed,  is  iu  worst  enemy,  fur  by  knowledge  it  is  at 
•nee  destroyed. 
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AMONGST  THE  AMERICANS. 

BY  F.  GEnSTACKF.R. 

PART  VIII. 

WiiEX  the  night  came,  the  passengers  doubled  the  guard  round  the  prisoner, 
'W'lio,  with  his  hands  bound  on  his  back,  lay  on  the  ground  silent  and  gloomy,  and 
seemed  to  have  yielded  to  his  fate ;  for  he  looked  with  glassy  eyes  at  the  pale, 
flickering  light  of  the  lantern,  till  fatigue  and  exhaustion  overjxiwercd  him,  and 
he  fell  into  a  restless  slumber. 

The  eastern  sky  liad  assumed  a  lighter  shade  of  grey,  when  the  Oceanic  reached 
the  little  town  of  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oliio,  and  passed  from  the  yellow 
waters  of  the  Jlississippi,  into  the  clearer  current  of  the  former  river,  to  fasten 
to  the  wharf. 

'rhe  boat  lay  against  the  bank,  the  sounds  of  the  bell  had  died  away,  the  planks 
were  pushed  out,  and  Mr.  Gray  led  his  young  protegt'e  down  the  cabin-stairs,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  captain,  Simmons,  Stewart,  and  Dalton.  Upon  the  plank  he  turned 
once  again,  and  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  his  newly-acquireil  friends — repeating 
his  invitation  to  all,  but  more  especially  to  Simmons,  to  visit  him  right  soon,  and 
convince  himself  how  happily  and  contentedly  he  lived. 

Simmons  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  young  man  cautiously  led  his 
beloved  Celeste  over  the  narrow  plank  on  shore,  and  up  to  the  hotel,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  a  vessel  bound  up  the  Ohio ;  while  the  Oceanic  took  all  imagin¬ 
able  trouble  to  get  off  the  tough  slime  of  the  bank,  in  which  it  was  securely 
imbedded. 

The  engine  was  reversed,  and  the  whole  crew  summoned  to  the  forecastle,  to 
push  her  back  with  long  poles  into  deep  water ;  she  remained  perfectly  walled-in 
by  the  mud  that  formed  the  bank,  and  which  was  so  soft  and  yielding,  that  the 
poles  had  no  hold,  and  sank  deeply  into  it,  so  that  they  could  only  be  freed  by  the 
united  struggles  of  several  men. 

“  Call  the  deck  passengers !’’  the  mate  now  shouted,  rendered  quite  furious  by 
the  useless  toil — “  call  the  deck  passengers !  and  you  fellows,”  he  said  to  the  work¬ 
men,  “  get  closer  together — hang  it !  don’t  lie  on  the  ix)les  as  if  you  were  going  to 
sleep.  Give  her  it,  boys — give  her  it !” 

The  majority  of  the  deck  passengers  obeyed  the  summons,  and  labourcfl  at  the 
poles  with  all  their  strength,  in  order,  by  their  united  e.xertions,  to  make  one 
desperate  attempt  to  push  her  off. 

“There  she  goes!”  the  mate  shouted  cheerily.  “  Be  alive,  my  brave  fellows — 
push  away !”  And,  accompanying  his  wortls  by  a  good  example,  he  pushed  with 
such  force,  while  pressing  his  foot  against  the  seat,  that  the  perspiration  ran  down 
his  brow,  and  his  eyes  seemed  reaily  to  burst  from  their  sockets.  At  this  moment 
a  pole  broke,  which  twelve  powerful  fellows  had  been  pushing  against;  and,  partly 
through  their  own  impulse,  and  partly  through  the  pressure  of  those  behind,  four 
men  fell  overboard,  amid  the  cries  of  the  others. 

The  prisoner  had  lain,  in  the  meanwhile,  almost  deserted  by  all  his  guards,  as 
the  majority  of  the  men  had  been  required  forwards,  to  help  push  the  boat  oil". 
Only  two  young  German  peasants  had  been  left  to  watch  him,  and  never  took  an 
eye  off  him.  One  of  liis  lads  now  went  past,  to  cut  some  slices  of  meat  for  break- 
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fast,  from  the  joints  lianging  in  the  stern,  and  him  the  negro  aske<l  to  give  him  a 
draught  of  water. 

The  young  midatto  returned  in  a  few  seconds,  with  a  tin  cup,  and  held  it 
to  the  lii®  of  the  thirsty  man,  while  the  latter  greedily  swallowed  the  cooling 
draught. 

At  this  moment  the  loud  cry  was  heard  which  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
four  men  had  involuntarily  drawm  from  those  around. 

Tiie  two  watchers  sprang  up  in  terror,  and  looked  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
noise  came ;  but  the  mulatto,  employing  the  moment  v  Inch  might  never  offer 
again,  passed  the  sharp  knife  he  held  in  his  hand  over  the  cords  that  bound  the 
prisoner,  and,  before  the  two  Germans — wdio  were  all  amaze  at  the  sudden  freedom 
of  the  negro — could  utter  a  single  cry  of  alann,  the  cook  sprang  up,  seized  the 
knife,  which  the  mulatto  willingly  yielded  to  him,  and  leaped,  with  a  wild  bound, 
through  the  crowd  of  shrieking  w'omen,  towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  boat  that  hung  there,  or  to  save  his  life  by  swimming.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  quite  determined,  as  the  brandished  knife  proved,  to  defend  his  newdy- 
recovered  liberty  to  the  utmost.  lie,  however,  had  scarcely  reached  the  stern,  and 
was  just  going  to  spring  over  the  taffrail  into  the  boat,  when  his  wildly-rolling 
eye  fell  on  a  Kentuckian,  who  had  retired  hither  into  the  cooler  atmosphere,  and 
troubled  himself  very  slightly  about  the  disturbance  in  the  bows. 

The  shrieks  of  the  women,  when  they  saw  the  negro  rushing  upon  them  with 
raised  knife,  first  attracted  his  attention.  Before,  however,  he  could  recover  from 
his  sudden  surprise,  the  negro  had  bounded  into  the  boat,  cut  one  of  the  ropes 
that  held  it,  and  was  just  turning  to  the  other,  when  the  Kentuckian,  who  had 
rapidly  regained  his  energies,  soon  perceived  that  decision  alone  would  be  of 
service.  l>es];ising  the  long  knife  of  the  desperate  man,  he  rushed  upon  him,  not 
only  to  upset  him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  hold  him  fast.  The  pursued  man  soon 
perceived  the  enemy’s  intention,  and,  with  a  rapid  motion,  got  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other,  iis  he  sprang  on  him ;  the  Kentuckian  consequently  lost  his  balance, 
slipiied  on  a  thwart,  and  fell  forward,  exposed  to  the  shining  knife  of  his  black  and 
desj)eratc  assailant. 

The  latter  was  well  aware  how  precious  the  few  moments  allowed  him  were, 
sud  sprang  with  a  shout  of  joy  on  the  fallen  man ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  securely- 
fancied  victory,  a  heavy  bucket  struck  him  on  the  chest,  and,  before  he  could 
recover  from  the  unexpected  blow,  the  tall  form  of  the  young  German  followed, 
who  seized  his  right  arm,  and  tried  to  take  the  knife  from  him.  The  result  of  the 
contest  would  have  been  most  inauspicious  for  the  young  man — for  the  negro, 
with  great  agility,  exchanged  hands — had  not  the  Kentuckian,  by  this  time, 
recovered  from  his  fall,  and,  with  the  German,  thrown  down  and  firmly  held  the 
runaway,  although  he  continually  employed  his  disengaged,  armed  hand,  and 
wounded  both  men  with  his  expiring  strength.  Several  deck  hands,  however,  sent 
down  by  the  mate  to  fetch  a  plank  to  push  the  vessel  off,  also  leaped  into  the  boat, 
and,  by  their  united  help,  the  criminal  was  soon  mastered,  bound,  and  raised  by  a 
rope  on  to  the  deck. 

Under  the  kicks  and  blows  of  the  sailors,  they  dragged  him  again  to  his  pillar, 
where  they  once  more  intrusted  him  to  the  charge  of  the  passengers ;  while  others 
— as  the  vessel  was  now  pushed  off,  and  the  men  who  had  fallen  overboaiti  saved — 
led  the  mulatto,  who  had  freed  the  prisoner  and  given  him  the  knife,  to  the  bows. 
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and  fastened  him  to  a  post.  Under  the  directions  of  the  mate,  who  appeared  to 
take  special  delight  in  it,  they  flogged  him  with  a  heavy  leathern  whip  imtil  the 
blood  burst  from  the  wounds,  and  he  fainted  away  under  the  punishment. 

The  women,  in  the  meanwhile,  bound  the  numerous,  though  not  dangerous, 
wounds  the  Kentuckian  and  German  had  received  from  the  black,  and  declared 
repeatedly  that  it  would  do  their  hearts  good  to  see  the  villain  hanged. 

Captain  Wilkins  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  come  below,  and  gave  two  of  his 
people  the  special  order  not  to  leave  the  negro  for  a  moment,  and  to  fell  every 
black  man  who  dared  to  come  within  ten  paces  of  him. 

AVith  this,  though,  the  Kentuckian’s  countrymen  and  comrades  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  ;  and,  when  the  capUiin  had  gone  up  again  to  the  cabin,  and  they  were 
left  to  themselves,  one  of  them  walked  forward  and  addressed  the  others  as 
follows : — 

“  Boys !  that  black  dog  has  not  only  insulted  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  u  hitv  girl, 
but  has  also  spilled  tc/iUe  blood ;  and  although  Cap’n  Wilkins  seems  to  have  a  great 
wish  to  take  liim  in  good  condition  to  St.  Louis,  still  I  vote  that  we  throw  him 
overboanl,  bound  as  he  is.  The  cat-fish  can  then  see  what  they'll  do  with  his 
black  hide.” 

“  Wait  a  couple  of  minutes,  till  the  woman  has  bound  my  arm,”  said  the 
woundwl  American,  ‘‘  and  I'll  help.  I  should  like  to  have  a  share  in  sending  the 
villain  to  eternity.” 

“  I  believe  myself  it  will  be  the  best,”  sjiid  Ehrhold.  “  The  deuce  take  prisons ! 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  fellow  to  escajje.” 

“  Overboard  with  him !  Overboard !’’  several  voices  shouted  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  very  deck  hands  who  were  left  to  guard  the  prisoner,  unfastened  him 
from  the  pillar. 

“  Gentlemen !’’  the  negro  shouted  in  terror,  who  probably  rcivd  his  impending 
fate  in  the  menacing  glances  of  those  around — “  gentlemen,  don’t  murder  me  in 
cold  blood !” 

“  Dog !”  shouted  the  wounded  man,  as  he  struck  him  in  the  face,  “  you  shall 
drown  !”  And  he  seized  him  with  his  left,  unwounded  arm,  and  strove  to  drag 
him  to  the  side. 

“  Murder !"  shrieked  the  horrified  prisoner.  “  Murder !  Captain  Wilkins, 
they’re  going  to  murder  me !” 

“  Hullo,  boys !  What’s  up?”  cried  the  mate,  springing  among  them.  “ Dont 
be  fools  and  run  into  unnc'cessary  risk.  The  fellow  shan’t  escape  his  punishment.” 
And  with  these  words  ho  tried  to  remove  the  Kentuckian’s  hand  from  the  negro’s 
collar ;  but  his  eomrades  rushed  forward,  and  one  of  them,  us  he  thrust  the  mate 
back,  said — 

“  Hang  you !  keep  back  and  attend  to  your  own  bu.siness.  This  is  our 
business,  and  if  you  don’t  like  it  you  can  go !” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Blackheath,  don’t  let  them  kill  me  like  a  dog,”  the  negro  implored. 

“  A\^y  delay  ?”  the  majority  of  the  passengers  now  cried,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  deck  hands  and  sailors,  who  had  come  up.  “  Overboard  with  him !  Overboard !” 

“  Murder !  murder  1”  he  yelled,  as  he  in  vain  tried  to  break  his  bonds,  while  the 
powerful  arms  of  the  Kentuckian  and  several  Germans  dragged  him  to  the  side. 

“  Stop !”  the  captain  cried,  who  rushed  up,  having  been  called  by  one  of  the 
men — “stop!* 
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“  One — two — three !  Heave !’’  the  Kentuckians  sang,  in  boatmen’s  fashion,  as 
they  raised  the  prisoner  in  the  air ;  and  at  the  last  “  lieavc,”  which  was  uttered 
in  a  loud  and  powerful  voice,  the  dark  body  Hew  several  paces  beyond  the  pro¬ 
tecting  side,  and  disappeared  iu  the  yellow,  foaming  waves  which  were  raised  by 
the  paddle-wheels. 

At  the  same  moment  the  engine  was  stopped,  and  the  boat  only  went  on  by  its 
own  impetus ;  Captain  Wilkins  immediately  sprang  among  the  boatmen,  when  the 
dai'k  figure  of  the  nigger  rose,  writhing  and  hoisting,  some  twenty  yards  behind 
the  vessel. 

“Jump  in  the  boat,  my  boy.s,”  he  cried  in  horror  to  his  deck  hands.  “Ten 
dollars  to  the  man  who  saves  him !'’ 

Not  one  moved,  and  all  looked  silently  on  the  deatii-struggles  of  the  bhack, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and,  prevented  by  his  bonds 
from  any  motion,  sank  the  second  time  with  a  curse  of  horror,  which  was  lulf 
chokal  by  the  water  that  poured  into  his  mouth. 

The  vessel  now  apiieared  to  be  motionless,  or  rather,  was  carried  slowly  back¬ 
wards  by  the  current.  Once  again,  though  at  a  further  distance,  the  black, 
woolly  head  was  visible,  and  then  sank  for  ever  under  the  turbid  waves. 

“  lie’s  gone !”  Captain  ^Vilkins  sjiid  with  a  groan,  as  he  turned  away  and  was 
about  leaving  the  deck ;  but  one  of  the  Kentuckians  stopped  lum,  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  arm,  said — 

“  Captiun,  you  did  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  the  deed ;  you  arc  free  from 
any  responsibility.  Send  for  a  constable  as  soon  as  we  re;u;h  St.  Louis,  and  have 
us  four  arrested — myself,  my  twm  comrades,  and  the  young  German.  No  one  can 
reproach  you  for  it,  and  you  need  be  under  no  anxiety  on  our  behalf.” 

“No;  I’ll  be  hanged  if  a  hair  shall  be  turned  on  you,  my  brave  fellow',” 
cried  Stewart,  who  had  come  down,  followed  by  Simmons.  “  Let  yourselves  be 
arrested,  and  call  me  false  if  you  remain  twelve  hours  in  prison.  1  know  St. 
Louis.  The  inhabitants  are  not  the  men  to  let  anything  be  done  to  a  white  man 
who  exercised  justice  on  a  black  boast,  whose  limbs  ought  in  reality  to  be  torn  one 
by  one  from  his  body.  Don’t  be  alarmed !” 

Captain  Wilkins  had  gone  up  again  in  the  meanwhile,  and  went  into  the 
ladies’  cabin,  to  calm  them ;  for  they  had  been  watching  the  negro's  struggles 
from  the  w  indow  with  horror. 

All  this  time  the  vessel  continued  its  rapid  passage ;  but  although  all,  passengers 
and  sailors,  regarded  the  negro's  death  as  just  anil  iu  order,  the  social  tone  that 
had  prevailed  appeared  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  men  sat  silent,  busily  engaged 
with  their  own  thoughts.  Even  Simmons  api)eared  not  quite  satisfied,  and  drank 
more  than  usual  of  his  brandy -and-sugar. 

About  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  passengers  of  t'no  Oceanic,  as  the 
vessel  passed  one  of  the  bends,  saw  the  white  houses  of  St.  Louis  in  the  distance, 
at  whose  wharves  thirteen  or  fourteen  various  steamers  were  lying,  partly  for 
repairs,  partly  bound  for  New  Orleans,  Illinois,  Missouri,  or  the  Ohio ;  and  the 
Oceanic  soon  made  its  way  among  them  to  the  bank.  The  bell  was  rung,  the 
ropes  were  thrown  out,  and  all  the  busy  movements  connected  with  an  arriving 
vessel  now  commenced. 

Hundreds  of  visitors,  drapnen,  and  porters  thronged  on  board,  to  greet 
acquaintances,  get  the  papers,  hear  the  news,  or  earn  money  by  currying  goods 
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and  luggage ;  while  the  passengers  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  their 
own  traps,  lest  a  porter,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  might  seize  a  box,  and  quietly 
disappear  with  it  in  the  crowd. 

The  confusion  might  have  lasted  an  hour,  and  the  majority  of  the  passengers 
hivcl  quitted  the  vessel;  the  three  Kentuckians,  however,  and  the  German  re- 
luained  ou  board,  in  accordance  with  their  promise,  and  waited  patiently  for  the 
constable,  for  whom  the  captain  had  sent  immediately  on  arrival. 

The  constable  at  length  arrived,  and  they  followed  him,  after  heartily  shaking 
the  captain’s  hand,  who  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  them ;  and  the  fonncr, 
on  being  informed  of  their  crime,  talked  most  kindly  with  them,  and  tried  to  give 
them  heart  by  assuring  them  that  they  would  not  be  eight  days  in  prison. 

“Eight  days,  man?”  one  of  the  Kentuckians  asked  in  astonishment,  as  ho 


took  a  side  glance  at  him — “  eight  days  ?  St.  Louis  must  be  strangely  alterc<i  if 
we  are  in  arrest  for  eight  hours !" 

As  the  Kentuckian  had  prophesied,  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis,  when 
informed  by  the  j^ssengers  of  the  real  facts,  took  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  and 
went  in  a  body  to  the  magistrate  to  procure  their  liberty.  The  latter,  however, 
reminding  them  of  his  office  and  duty,  resolutely  declined  to  give  them  up  before 
their  examination,  and  advised  the  St.  Louisians  to  wait  the  course  of  justice 
patiently. 

This  unsatisfactory  reply,  however,  did  not  suit  the  hot-blooded  inhabitants  of 
Missouri,  and,  when  it  grew  dusk,  a  mob  of  several  hundred  men  went  to  the 
house  of  the  gaoler  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  opened  the  door  to  their  knocking, 
requested  him  to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  prison. 
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“  Gentlemen,”  the  man  said,  “  I  dare  not  give  you  the  keys ;  you  can  compel 
me  to  do  it,  but  my  oath  forbids  me  from  yielding  up  the  keys  intrusted  to  me.” 

“  Good ;  if  you  want  compulsion,”  said  a  rough  voice,  belonging  to  a  muscular, 
tall  fellow,  who  had  blackened  his  face  not  to  be  recognized — “  if  you  must  be 
forced,  you  shall  have  your  will.” 

And  with  these  words  the  giant  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  placed  it 
against  the  gaoler’s  chest,  who  was  not  in  the  least  frightened,  and  then  growled — 

“  Now,  my  dear  sir,  give  the  keys  up,  or  I’ll  fire !”  But,  stooping  at  the  same 
time,  he  whispered  confidentially  in  his  ear,  “  It’s  not  loaded,  Johnny !” 

“  Well,  if  I  must,  here  they  are  I”  said  the  latter  very  calmly,  as  he  delivered 
up  the  keys;  “but  you  all,  gentlemen,  will  bear  me  testimony  that  I  only  did  so 
on  compulsion,  and  in  terror  of  my  life  !” 

“Yes,  yes — you  are  a  brave  fellow!”  was  heard  on  all  sides;  and  the  mob 
rushed  with  shouts  to  the  prison,  and  carried  out  the  four  prisonere  in  triumph  on 
their  shoulders,  not  only  into  the  open  air,  but  through  all  the  streets  of  the  city, 
while  they  whistled  “  Yankee  Doodle,”  and  cursed  and  abused  the  negroes,  so  that 
the  latter,  who  had  heanl  the  whole  story,  retired  timidly  to  their  houses,  and  did 
not  dare  appear  in  the  streets. 

On  the  same  evening  the  lied  Rover  steamer  from  New  Orleans  came  in,  and 
had  the  Mississippi  planter  on  board,  who  was  pursuing  his  son-in-law  malgre  liii. 
The  young  pair,  however,  had  employed  the  short  time  of  their  stay  in  St.  Louis 
famously,  and  had  been  joined  by  such  a  firm  bond  as  all  the  jJanters  on  the 
tremendous  liver  could  not  loosen. 

“  Ciray,”  said  Simmons,  as  he  sat,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  parlour  with  him  and  his  dear  little  wife.  Celeste — “  Gray,  you  ought  to 
have  been  present  when  the  St.  Louis  boys  carried  our  four  passengers  from  one 
grog-shop  to  another.  The  magistrates  seemed  quite  satisfied,  too,  for  no  constable 
was  to  be  seen ;  and  the  young  German,  who  wanted  to  go  up  the  Missouri  to 
settle,  walked  two  days  later  publiely  about  the  city,  without  any  one  interfering 
with  him.” 

“What  can  have  become  of  Bloomfield?”  Gray  said  with  a  smile,  as  he  thouglit 
of  the  anecdote  about  the  “  small-bored”  rifle. 

“  I’d  almost  forgotten,”  said  Simmons.  “  He  went  with  Stcw'art  to  his  farm  to 
shoot  deer  and  turkeys,  and  intends  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  if  he  finds  any  com^ianions.” 

“  And  Mrs.  Dalton  ?”  Celeste  inquired  curiously. 

“  Is  reconciled  with  her  father,  whose  only  child  she  is ;  and  young  Dalton, 
too,  who  comes  from  a  most  respectable  family,  appears  to  have  made  it  up  with 
the  old  ilississippian.  As  he  assured  me  at  least,  he  intends,  when  winter  comes, 
to  carry  his  little  wife,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  this  harsh  climate,  back  to  a 
more  genial  atmosphere — that  is,  to  his  father-in-law’s  plantation.  But  now. 
Gray,  I’ve  told  you  enough.  Confound  it !  my  mouth’s  quite  dry  from  the  ever¬ 
lasting  talking.  How  would  it  be  if  we  were  to  damp  our  throats  a  little  ?  I  take 
brandy-and-sugar !” 
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THE  LAWYER  AND  THE  PRIMA  DONNA. 

BY  WILHELM  HOFFMANN.  i 

IN  TWO  FARTS. — II. 

Some  years  ago,  while  making  a  tour  through  the  south  of  Germany,  I  stopped  I 

at  B - .  One  evening  I  saw  before  me,  in  the  purple  evening  light,  the  church- 

spires  of  the  town  of  H - ;  and,  as  I  slowly  approached,  1  felt  myself  overcome  I 

by  an  inexpressible  anxiety.  A  heavy  w’eight  pressed  upon  my  chest ;  I  felt  | 

an  indefinable  sense  of  suffocation ;  and,  in  order  to  breathe  freely,  I  descended  ^ 

from  the  coach. 

Very  quickly  this  moral  faintness  became  physical  suffering ;  it  appeared  to  | 
me  as  though  the  accents  of  a  solemn  song  resounded  through  the  air.  These  I 
sounds  grew  more  and  more  intelligible,  and  I  could  distinguish  the  voices  of  men,  | 
modulated  to  a  psalm  tune.  f 

“  What  can  it  be  ?  What  can  it  mean  ?”  I  asked,  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
anxiety. 

“  Do  you  not  see,”  replied  the  postilion,  “  that  they  are  interring  some  one  in 
the  cemetery  below,  there  ?” 

In  fact,  as  we  drew  near  the  church,  I  could  discern  a  group  of  men,  dressed 
in  black,  surrounding  a  grave  that  was  being  filled  up.  Tears  escaped  from  my 
eyes ;  without  knowing  why,  I  felt  as  if  they  were  there  interring  all  the  joys  and 
happiness  of  my  life.  I  had  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  could  not 
see  what  passed  in  the  cemetery.  The  chant  ceased ;  and  I  saw  coming  down  the 
road  the  mourners  returning  from  the  burial.  The  professor  and  his  niece  passed 
close  by,  without  noticing  me.  The  niece  held  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
sobbed  violently.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  enter  the  city ;  I  sent  forward  the 
carriage,  with  my  servant,  to  the  inn,  and  I  rambled  over  the  spots  I  had  known 
so  well,  all  the  while  endeavouring  to  master  an  emotion  which  was,  perhaps,  only 
the  result  of  the  fatigues  of  travel,  or  some  other  physical  cause. 

On  entering  a  lane  that  led  to  the  public  square,  I  was  witness  of  a  singular 
spectacle.  Councillor  Crespel  was  being  led  along  by  two  men  in  mourning,  and 
was  endeavouring,  by  the  most  violent  contortions,  to  wrench  himself  from  their 
grasp.  He  wore  a  grey  cloak,  cut  in  a  very  singular  fashion ;  from  his  three- 
cornered  hat,  which  was  poised  with  a  martial  air,  fell  a  long,  floating  crape;  round 
hU  waist  he  had  a  large  belt,  in  which  hung,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  bow  of  s 
violin.  A  cold  thrill  passed  through  my  body. 

“  He  is  mad !”  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  slowly  followed.  His  conductors  led  him 
to  his  house,  and  he  parted  from  them  with  wild  laughter.  When  they  left,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  me ;  he  gazed  ujwn  me  fixedly  for  a  moment,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice — 

“  You  are  welcome,  young  student !  You  understand  me.  They  are  all 
wrong !” 

With  the.se  words  he  seized  mo  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  up-stairs,  into  the 
apartment  where  hung  the  violins.  All  w’ere  draped  with  a  black  veil,  except 
the  beautiful  Cremona,  which  had  been  replaced  by  a  crown  of  cypress.  I  guessed 
what  had  happened. 

Antonina !  Antonina !  ”  I  cried  with  profound  sorrow.  The  councillor  | 
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stood  before  me  motionless,  with  his  arms  crossed.  I  pointed  to  the  crown  of 
cypress. 

“  When  she  died,”  he  said  in  a  deep  tone,  “  the  arch  of  that  violin  broke  with 
a  crash,  and  the  sounding-board  fell  to  pieces.  That  faithful  instrument  could 
only  live  for  her.  It  is  in  her  tomb  by  her  side  !” 

I  fell  into  a  chair,  overcome  with  the  most  painful  emotion.  The  councillor 
oommencal  singing,  in  a  cracked  voice,  a  lively  song.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fearful 
sight  to  watch  him,  capering  wildly,  first  on  one  leg,  then  on  another,  whilst  the 
crape  hanging  from  his  hat  danced  among  the  violins  suspended  from  the  wall. 
I  could  not  help  uttering  a  cry  of  terror  when,  during  one  of  the  councillor’s 
rapid  movements,  his  crape  band  fell  upon  my  face ;  it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
about  to  envelope  me,  also,  in  his  mad,  funereal  veil.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and 
said — 

“  Boy  1  boy !  why  do  you  cry  out  thus  ?  Hast  thou  seen  the  angel  ot  death  ? 
That  is  what  one  always  sees  before  the  ceremony.” 

He  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  took  the  bow  from  his  belt,  held 
it  with  both  hands  across  his  head,  and  broke  it  with  a  loud  shout  of  laughter. 

“  Now  the  rod  is  broken  upon  me,  am  I  not  free  ?  Liberty  !  I  salute  thee !  I 
shall  make  no  more  violins  ....  Bravo !”  and  he  began  to  sing,  in  a  more  terrible 
voice  than  before,  a  laughing  song — all  the  time  leaping  and  running  about. 
Shocked  at  the  sight,  I  wished  to  get  away ;  but  ho  retained  me  w  ith  a  strong 
hand,  and  said  to  me,  quite  calmly — 

“  Remain,  student !  Do  not  mistake  for  madness  these  explosions  of  a  grief 
that  is  destroying  me.  All  this  has  come  upon  me  because  I  have  made  myself  a 
dressing-gown  which  has  given  me  the  apj)earance  of  Fate !” 

lie  continued  to  utter  all  sorts  of  extravagant  things  until,  at  length,  he  fell 
exhausted  upon  the  ground.  1  called  up  the  old  servant,  rejoiced  at  being  able  to 
take  my  leave  of  the  sad  house.  I  had  no  doubt  that  Cresiwl  was  mad,  but  the 
professor  maintained  the  contrary. 

“  There  are  some  men,”  said  he  to  me,  “  from  whom  Nature,  or  some  sj)ecial 
event,  snatches  the  veil  under  which  we  ourselves  comjnit  out  follies  without  their 
being  perceived  by  others.  They  are  like  those  ins<ict8  clothed  with  a  transparent 
skin,  which  allow  s  us  to  see  all  the  pky  of  their  muscles.  All  that  which  with  us 
is  a  state  of  thought,  is  translated  into  action  with  Crcspcl.  By  his  contortions, 
by  his  extravagant  dances,  he  expresses,  after  a  fashion,  the  bitter  irony  that  is  so 
often  played  upon  ourselves  in  this  world.  But  that  is  but  a  transient  mood  with 
Crespel.  What  comes  from  the  earth  ho  returns  to  the  earth — what  is  of  celestial 
origin  he  knows  how  to  preserve ;  and,  notwitlistanding  this  wild  folly,  he  has 
preserved  the  feeling  of  himself.  The  sudden  death  of  Antonina  must  have 
crushed  him ;  nevertheless,  I  am  certain  that,  to-day,  he  has  recovered  his 
faculties.” 

And,  in  truth,  it  happened  just  as  the  professor  had  prophesied.  The  councillor 
reappeareil,  next  day,  precisely  as  he  was  formerly;  but  he  declared  he  would  make 
no  more  violins,  and  would  never  play  on  that  instrument  again.  At  a  later  period 
I  found  how  well  he  had  kept  his  word. 

Wl'.at  the  professor  had  told  me  added  still  more  to  the  suspicions  I  had  formed 
as  to  the  relations  between  Antonina  and  the  councillor.  I  even  thought  tlmt  her 
death  was  the  groat  weight  pressing  iqwn  the  conscience  of  Cresjicl.  I  did  not 
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wish  to  leave  H - without  reproaching  him  with  the  crime  of  which  I  thought 

him  guilty.  I  desired  to  move  him  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  to  force  him  to 
make  an  avowal  of  his  guilt.  The  more  I  pondered  the  matter,  the  more  I 
thought  that  Cresijel  must  be  villain ;  and  the  speech  with  which  I  was  about  to 
address  him  assumed,  little  by  little,  a  stronger  and  more  highly  indignant  tone ; 
at  length  it  bec^e  a  masterpiece  of  fiery  rhetoric. 

Thus  prepared  wdth  my  harangue,  and  excited  by  my  imagination,  I  ran  to 
Crespel's  house.  1  found  him  manufacturing  playthings,  with  a  calm  and  smiling 
visage. 

“  How !"  said  I  w-armly,  “  can  you  retain  for  an  instant  your  peace  of  soul, 
when  the  terrors  of  a  bad  deed  should  torture  you?” 

He  stared  at  mo  with  surprise,  and  dropped  his  working  implements  by 
his  side. 

“  Whatever  you  have  to  say,  my  good  friend,”  he  said,  “  I  beg  you  to  take 
a  seat.” 

I  became  more  and  more  excited.  I  accusetl  him  of  having  caused  Antonina’s 
death,  and  I  invoked  divine  vengeance  upon  him.  Rendered  very  proud  by  my 
new  dignity  as  judge,  1  was  even  about  to  affirm  that  I  would  set  to  watch  and 
endeavour  to  discover  the  traces  of  his  crime,  and  have  him  brought  before  a  court 
of  justice. 

I  found  myself  singularly  embarrassed,  however,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
pompous  harangue,  the  councillor  looked  at  me  calmly,  as  if  waiting  for  what  I 
had  yet  to  say.  I  essayed  to  continue ;  but  all  that  I  said  appeared  to  me  so 
involved  and  so  unsuitable  that  I  durst  not  go  any  further.  Crespel  enjoyed  my 
embarrassment ;  an  ironical  smile  played  about  his  features.  Soon,  however,  ho 
assumed  a  serious  air,  and  said  to  me,  in  an  imposing  voice — 

“  Young  man !  I  do  not  wish  to  look  upon  you  as  an  idiot — as  a  fool.  I 
pardon  you - ” 

He  rose,  strode  up  and  down  the  apartment,  with  eyes  constantly  fixed  on 
mine.  He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to  the  window,  which  lie  opened. 
Then,  as  he  leant  against*thc,  stone  balcony,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  garden,  he 
related  to  me  the  story  of  his  life.  When  he  had  concluded,  I  took  my  leave, 
deeply  moved,  and  still  more  deeply  ashamed.  I  will  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the 
history  of  Antonina.  About  twenty  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  have  sjioken, 
the  councillor  was  attracted  to  Italy  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  best  violins  by  the 
old  masters.  He  had  never,  as  yet,  constructed  any  of  these  instruments,  neither 
had  he  ever  dreamed  of  taking  one  to  pieces. 

At  Venice  he  heard  the  celebrated  prima  donna,  Angela,  at  the  time  playing 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Benedetto ;  and  he  became  inspired  with  enthusiasm,  brought 
forth  not  only  by  the  talent,  but  by  the  angelic  beauty  of  the  signora.  He  sought 
an  introduction  to  her ;  and,  despite  the  ruggedness  of  his  manner,  he  succeeded, 
by  his  bold  and  expressive  performances  upon  the  violin,  in  gaining  the  good 
graces  of  the  young  actress.  Some  weeks  afterwards  he  contracted  a  marriage 
with  her,  which  was  to  be  kept  secret,  because  Angela  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
theatre,  nor  renounce  her  celebrated  maiden  name  for  the  inharmonious  one  of 
Crespel. 

The  councillor  described  to  me,  with  the  wildest  irony,  all  the  tortures  which 
the  signora  had  indicted  upon  him  soon  after  becoming  his  wife. 
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“  Every  caprice  of  every  prima  donna,”  said  Crespel,  “  was  to  be  found  in  that 
little  lady.” 

If,  any  day,  he  dared  to  show  a  will  of  his  own,  that  very  instant  Angela  sent 
to  him  a  legion  of  abbcs,  of  maestri,  of  academicians,  and  of  theatrical  people,  who, 
not  aware  of  his  conjugal  privileges,  treated  liim  as  a  most  exacting  and  insup¬ 
portable  lover. 

Once,  after  an  unusually  stormy  freak,  Crespel  had  taken  refuge  in  Angela’s 
country  villa,  and  was  forgetting  the  sorrows  of  the  day  by  executing  fantasias 
upon  his  Cremona  violin.  In  a  short  time  the  signora  came  home.  She  was 
seized,  at  that  moment,  with  a  caprice  of  affection ;  she  embraced  the  councillor, 
gazed  upon  him  with  languishing  looks,  and  rested  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
Crespel,  carried  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  his  melody,  continued  playing  ab¬ 
stractedly  and  with  ardour,  and  struck,  by  chance,  the  signora  with  the  tip  of 
his  bow.  At  that  instant  she  rushed  upon  him  furiously. 

“  Bestia  Tedesca !”  she  cried,  snatching  the  violin  from  his  hands,  and  smashing 
it  upon  the  marble  table. 

The  councillor  staretl  at  her  a  moment,  petrified.  Then,  awaking  as  from  a 
dream,  he  .pushed  her,  with  a  powerful  hand,  u^xjn  a  couch  a  few  feet  distant. 
He  stayed  not  a  second  to  see  whether  the  lady  was  hurt,  but  flew  out  of  the 
house,  and  went  off  to  Germany.  Some  time  after  he  durst  scarcely  think  upon 
his  violence.  Although  he  knew  he  had  obeyed  a  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse 
in  delivering  himself,  in  that  rude  fashion,  from  the  attacks  of  his  choleric  wife, 
yet  he  was  consumed  by  a  secret  anguish,  which  was  redoubled  as  he  recollected 
that  the  signora  had,  about  that  time,  given  him  the  hope  of  becoming  a  mother. 
He  feared  to  make  any  inquiry  ;  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when,  about  eight 
months  afterwards,  he  received  a  very  affectionate  letter  from  Angela.  That 
letter  made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  what  had  passed  in  the  rustic  villa, 
but  announced  that  the  signora  had  become  the  mother  of  a  darling  little 
daughter. 

The  “  marito  amato,”  the  “  padre  felicissimo,”  was  implored  to  come  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Venice.  Crespel,  before  acceding  to  this  request,  wrote  to  some 
friends,  to  learn  precisely  what  had  happened  since  his  deiMirture,  and  was 
informed  that  Angela  had  sustained  not  the  slightest  injury  from  her  fall,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  shock  had  proiluced  upon  her  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  energetic  conduct  of  Crespel  had  completely  changed  the  character 
of  his  young  wife.  From  that  time  no  one  had  been  able  to  discover  in  her  any 
of  her  old  freaks  of  temper.  The  maestro  who,  that  year,  was  to  compose  the 
music  for  the  Carnival  pieces,  was  the  happiest  of  men,  for  the  signora  had  con¬ 
sented  to  sing  without  exacting  from  him  those  thousands  of  variations  which  she 
had  demanded  hitherto. 

The  councillor,  moved  by  this  alteration,  ordered  his  horses  and  set  off  at  once 
in  his  carriage.  Suddenly  he  stopped. 

“  It  is  possible,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  that  my  appearance  will  cause  Angela  to 
resume  her  fantastic  temper !” 

He  returned  home,  and  i^Tote  to  his  wife  a  letter  full  of  tenderness,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  joy  he  felt  at  learning  that  his  daughter  had,  like  himself,  a  little 
mark  behind  the  ear.  He  declared  that  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  but  he 
wished  to  remain  in  Germany.  Their  correspondence  was  continued  for  a  long 
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time,  and  protestations  of  love,  hopes,  prayers,  and  expressions  of  regret,  flew  from 
"N’enice  to  H - ,  and  from  H - to  Venice. 

At  length  Angela  came  to  Germany,  and  sang  with  unbounded  success  at  the 

theatre  of  F - .  She  was  no  longer  very  young,  but  her  voice  had  lost  nothing 

of  its  brilliancy.  Antonina  had  grown  up,  and  had  become,  like  her  mother,  a 
prima  donna  of  the  first  order.  One  day  Crc-spel's  friends  informed  him  that  two 
celebrated  singers  had  arrived  at  F - ,  and  requested  him  to  go  to  hear  them. 

They  little  imagined  how  close  were  the  bonds  between  those  gifted  women 
and  the  grim  lawyer.  The  councillor  had  often  been  seizetl  with  a  desire  to  see 
his  daughter;  but,  as  he  recalled  the  violent  nature  of  his  wife,  he  was  overcome 
with  melancholy,  and  remained  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his  broken  violins. 

A  young  but  distinguished  composer  had  grown  violently  in  love  with  Anto¬ 
nina,  and  the  young  girl  responded  to  his  pas.sion.  Angela  h.ad  no  objection  to 
offer  against  their  union,  and  the  councillor  approved  of  it  the  more  readily  as  the 
young  man’s  works  had  found  favour  in  his  severe  judgment.  Each  day  Crespel 
expected  to  hear  that  the  union  had  taken  place ;  but  one  day,  instead  of  the 
happy  news,  he  received  a  letter  sealed  with  black,  and  written  in  a  strange  hand. 
A  physician  informed  Cresjjel  that,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  Angela  had  taken  cold, 
and  that  she  had  died  the  evening  before  Antonina  was  to  liave  been  married. 
Angela  had  told  the  physician  that  she  was  the  councillor’s  wife ;  and  to  her 
husband  she  confided  the  care  of  her  daughter. 

That  same  day  the  councillor  left  for  F - .  I  cannot  describe  the  heart¬ 

rending  pathos  with  which  Crespel  described  to  me  the  scene  which  took  place 
when  he  saw  his  daughter  for  the  first  time.  There  was,  in  the  quaintness  of 
his  expressions,  a  force  of  which  I  can  give  you  no  idea.  Antonina  liad  all  the 
loveablencss,  all  the  graces  of  her  mother,  without  any  of  her  faults.  When  Crespel 
arrived,  her  young  betrothed  was  seated  beside  her,  and  Antonina,  knowing  the 
eccentric  nature  of  her  father,  began  to  sing  a  quaint  motico  of  Father  Martini, 
which  Angela  had  so  often  sung  before  the  councillor  in  their  love-making  days. 
Crespel  shed  a  torrent  of  tears ;  never  had  the  voice  of  even  Angela  herself 
vibrated  so  powerfully  in  his  bosom.  Antonina’s  song  was  of  a  particular  nature ; 
sometimes  it  resembled  the  sighs  of  an  reolian  harp,  sometimes  the  modulations  of 
the  nightingale.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  sounds  so  mellifluous  could  escape 
from  human  lips. 

Antonina,  rendered  enthusiastic  by  love  and  joy,  sang  her  most  beautiful  air, 
whilst  her  betrothed  accompanied  her.  Crespel  was  plunged  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy. 
Suddenly  he  became  pensive,  silent,  and,  rushing  towards  Antonina,  he  pressed 
her  to  his  breast,  and  said — 

“  Sing  no  more  if  you  love  me.  Your  song  lacerates  my  sold  I  A  fearful 
anxiety  overcomes  me !  Sing  no  more !” 

“  No,”  said  he  next  day  to  the  physician ;  “  when  I  observed,  as  she  sang,  two 
red  spots  on  her  cheeks,  I  was  aware  that  it  was  a  fearful  sign.”  The  doctor, 
whose  face  darkened  as  he  heard  these  words,  replied — 

“  It  is  possible  that,  in  consequence  of  too  assiduous  study,  or  from  a  defect  of 
organization,  Antonina  may  have  a  disease  of  the  chest  which  gives  to  her  voice 
that  marvellous  force  and  those  supernatural  vibrations.  That  faculty  will  be  the 
cause  of  her  death  if  she  continues  to  sing.  If  you  allow  her  to  use  her  voice,  I 
will  not  give  her  six  months  to  live !” 
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This  avowal  of  the  physician  rent  the  councillor’s  heart.  His  resolution  was 
immediately  formed.  He  expressed  all  his  fears  to  Antonina,  and  ashed  her 
whether  she  loved  best  to  allow  herself  to  be  led  away  by  the  seductions  of  fame, 
and  to  sink  into  an  early  grave,  or  to  live  with  her  father  in  his  old  days,  to  give 
him  a  repose,  a  happiness,  he  had  never  before  known,  and  to  enjoy,  herself,  a 
long  life.  Antonina  fell,  sobbing,  into  her  father's  arms.  He  understood  all  the 
sorrow  that  she  felt.  He  then  mldressed  himself  to  her  betrothed,  and,  although 
the  latter  assured  Creepel  that  a  single  note  should  never  escape  the  young  girl's 
lips,  the  councillor  thought  that  the  musician  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
hearing  Antonina  execute  the  morceaiix  composed  by  himself.  The  councillor 

disappeared  with  Antonina,  and  retired  to  11 - .  The  betrothed,  in  despair  at 

their  abrupt  departure,  followed  their  traces,  and  arrived  at  the  same  time  ns 
themselves  at  their  retreat. 

“  Sing  once  more  before  I  leave  you  for  ever !”  he  implored. 

“  It  will  be  her  death  1”  cried  Crespel,  a  cold  tremor  penetrating  even  to  his 
neart.  He  sa.w  his  daughter — that  adored  being,  that  beautiful  creature,  who  had 
revealed  to  him  a  hitherto  unknown  happiness — he  saw  her  about  to  be  snatched 
from  his  breast ! 

The  lover  seated  himself  at  the  piano ;  Antonina  sang ;  Crespel  accompanied 
on  his  violin,  until  he  saw  two  red  circles  burning  on  the  young  girl's  cheeks.  It 
was  time  to  end  the  concert,  and,  when  the  musician  took  a  farewell  of  Antonina, 
she  fell,  with  a  dolorous  cry,  upon  the  carpet. 

“  I  thought,”  said  Crespel  to  me,  “  that  my  beloved  daughter  Avas  dead,  as  I 
had  been  warned — really  dead — and,  as  I  had  prepared  myself  for  this  frightful 
catastrophe,  I  remained  calm.  I  took  the  musician  softly  by  the  shoulders,  and 
said  to  him,  ‘  Since  you  have  been  pleased  to  kill  your  betrothed,  my  worthy 
pianoforte  player,  you  are  now  free  to  go  in  peace  where  you  choose ;  but,  if  you 
remain  here,  I  will  bury  this  hunting-knife  in  your  heart.  Away,  then,  for  I 
cannot  answer  for  myself.’  My  words  at  that  moment  must  have  had  a  terrible 
force,  for  he  fled  in  all  haste.” 

When  he  was  far  away,  Antonina,  who  had  hitherto  reposed  inanimate  upon 
the  carpet,  opened  her  eyes  softly,  though  Death  seemed  to  struggle  with  her 
to  close  them  immediately.  Crespel  uttered  a  cry  of  desolation.  The  physician, 
whom  the  old  housekeeper  had  brought,  declared  that  Antonina’s  condition  Avas 
serious,  but  without  danger ;  and,  in  fact,  she  recovered  more  quickly  than  Crespel 
had  dared  to  hope. 

From  that  day  she  displayed  toAvards  her  father  extreme  affection  ;  she  gave 
herself  to  study  his  habits  and  all  his  odd  Avhims;  she  helpe<l  him  to  take  to 
pieces  the  old  violins  and  to  construct  ncAv  ones. 

“  I  no  longer  want  to  sing,”  she  would  say  to  him  laughingly ;  “  I  wish  to  live 
for  you.”  And  she  resisted  every  request  made  to  her  to  hear  the  melody  of  her 
voice.  The  councillor  sought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  save  her  these  importunities. 
He  found  nothing  but  pain  when  he  entered  society  with  her,  and  carefully 
shunned  a  concert.  He  well  kneAv  what  it  cost  Antonina  to  renounce  an  art  in 
which  she  had  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 

When  he  had  completed  that  magnificent  violin  which  he  had  buried  with  her, 
and  which  he  wished  to  destroy  like  the  others,  Antonina,  looking  at  him  with  a 
sorrowful  air,  said — 
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“  'WTiat !  break  up  this  also  ?” 

The  councillor  himself  knew  not  what  unknown  power  prevented  him  destroy¬ 
ing  that  instrument,  and,  instead,  obliged  him  to  play  it.  Scarcely  had  he 
produced  the  first  notes,  when  Antonina  said,  “  Ah,  I  see  I  can  sing  again  1”  In 
fact,  the  clear  and  silver  sounds  seemed  to  issue  from  a  human  breast.  Crespel, 
moved  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  played  with  more  feeling  than  ever,  and,  as  he 
ran  boldly  and  forcibly  through  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  Antonina  would  clap 
her  hands,  and  cry,  with  a  sort  of  rapture,  “  Just  as  if  I  were  singing !  Just  as  if 
I  were  singing!”  From  that  day  she  grew  gay  and  happy.  Very  often  she  would 
say  to  the  councillor,  “  Father,  1  should  like  very  much  to  sing  something !”  But 
at  those  times  Crespel  would  take  down  from  the  wall  the  old  violin,  and  play, 
and  soon  his  daughter  felt  her  heart  lightened.  . 

A  little  time  before  my  return  to  H - ,  the  councillor  thought  he  heard  the 

sound  of  a  piano  in  a  neighbouring  chamber.  Very  soon  he  recognized  the  usual 
prelude  of  the  young  musician.  He  wished  to  rise,  but  he  felt  himself  bound 
down  os  if  with  chains  of  steel,  and  he  could  not  make  a  single  movement.  Some 
moments  after,  he  heard  Antonina's  voice,  rising  at  first  like  a  soft  whisper,  and 
gradually  mounting  to  the  most  sonorous  fortissimo.  Then  he  heard  a  striking 
melody,  which  her  betrothed  liad  composed  for  her,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
masters.  Crespel  told  me  that  he  was  at  that  instant  a  prey  to  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  agitation.  Suddenly  a  dazzling  light  seemed  to  fill  the  chamber.  He  saw 
his  daughter  in  her  betrothed's  embrace,  and  the  two  regarding  each  other  with 
rapture. 

The  melody  continued,  although  Antonina  sang  no  longer,  and  her  lover  no 
longer  touched  the  piano !  The  councillor  became  insensible.  When  he  came  to 
himself  he  experienced  a  renewal  of  the  terrible  anguish  which  he  had  before  felt. 
He  flew  towards  Antonina's  chamber ;  he  saw  her  on  her  couch,  her  eyes  closed, 
her  lips  parted  by  a  smile,  her  hands  clasped.  It  might  be  said  she  slept,  cradled 
in  celestial  dreams.  She  was  dead  I 

FORSAKEN. 

Likened  her  to  one  divine  I 
Nought  could  sliake  thy  heaven-built  faith — 
None  could  rob  thy  gem — but  Ucath  I 
Lovelier  one  in  form  and  feature 
Never  p-sinter  did  portray ; 

Truer,  worthier,  nobler  creature 
Never  graced  a  poet's  lay ; 

So  to  thee  she  seemed !  but  now 
Wakened  from  the  dream  art  thou! 

Base  inconstancy — she  left  thee  I 
Fell  the  fabric  of  thy  trust  1 
Time  of  every  joy  berett  thee 
As  it  crumbled  into  dust ! 

None  shall  now  thy  loss  restore — 

Maae  thee  what  thou  wast  before  ! 

Rivers,  flowing  to  the  ocean. 

All  exhaled,  retrace  their  course; 

But  the  heart’s  out-poured  devotion 
Ne'er  returneth  to  its  source ; 

By  its  opener  left — the  spring 
Drying  up,  no  more  can  hrinq  ! 

Samuei.  E. 


Thovohts  of  purity  and  beauty. 
Feelings  full  of  faith  and  joy. 

Deeds  of  sweetest,  holiest  duty. 

Will  no  more  thy  hours  employ — 
Scenes  of  vivid  life  and  light, 

Lost  in  loneliness  and  night ! 

Dread  of  many  a  cheerless  morrow ; 

Mocking  dreams  of  bliss  agone; 

Dense,  abiding  clouds  of  sorrow. 

O'er  the  path  where  sunbeams  shone ; 
Flowers  that  promised  long  to  last. 
Snapp’d  by  disappointment’s  blast  1 
Passive,  courageless,  dejected; 

Blinded  by  the  tilm  of  woe; 
.Tourneying  onward  unaffected 
By  one  joyous  scene  below ; 

Hopeless,  trustless,  lone,  undone — 

Oh,  thou  poor  forsaken  one  I 

When  thou  wast,  with  soul  patrician. 
Worshipping  at  Virtue’s  shrine. 

Love — that  dangerous  magician — 
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BY  AR3UNE  IIOU88AYE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. — I. 

In  July,  1726,  an  old  German  cure,  a  rosy  canon  of  Xotre-Dame  de  Presburg, 
who  was  passing  through  Blegnez,  on  a  journey  to  Lidge,  suddenly  paused  on  his 
route,  in  that  village,  at  the  recollection  that  a  beloved  niece  lived  there,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  poetic  associations  of  country-life.  It  was  after  vespers  on  a 
festal  day,  and  the  old  cure,  who  had  heard  at  a  distance  the  solemn  sound  of  the 
bells,  soon  caught  the  notes  of  a  violin. 

“  That  is  he !”  he  exclaimed ;  “  the  rogue  is  solacing  himself,  and  his  wife  as 
well,  for  the  troubles  of  life,  by  playing  on  the  violin.” 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  resumed  his  course  in  the  direction  of  the  lively 
sound  of  the  violin.  '  Meeting  a  peasant,  he  asked  him — 

“  My  friend,  does  not  Jean  Nod  Gretry  live  beyond  the  church  there,  at  the 
end  of  the  hedge  ?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure,”  said  the  peasant,  whose  legs  showed  a  slight  disposition 
to  keep  time  to  the  tune ;  “  it’s  the  best  inn  in  the  country.  In  faith,  you  may  drink 
there,  if  it  please  you,  beer  and  brandy  to  your  liking ;  and,  if  you  are  so  inclined, 
you  may  also  witness  a  dance  by  some  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  village,  and 
brisk  ones  they  are  too,  let  me  tell  you  !” 

The  cure  kept  on  his  way.  “  The  deuce !”  said  he ;  “  my  nephew  is  a  jolly 
fellow !  he  caters  for  his  neighbours  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  is  misdirected 
charity ;  but,  after  all,  giving  these  poor  creatures  a  little  diversion  is  a  sin 
which  the  Church  absolves  with  a  smile ;  so  let  us  see  what  is  going  on.” 
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As  he  passed  the  last  column  of  the  church,  an  unexpected  sight,  as  by  magic, 
met  his  eyes.  To  have  some  idea  of  the  surprise  of  the  old  cure  of  the  austere 
cathedral  of  Presburg,  picture  to  yourself  a  festival  by  Teniers  in  a  landscape  by 
Berghem.  Call  to  mind  a  Flemish  Gayety,  with  its  rural  decorations,  its  lively 
colours,  its  simple  joys,  its  boisterous  mirth,  its  picturesque  carelessness !  At  the 
first  glance  the  cure  saw,  through  the  openings  of  the  old  elm-trees,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  most  verdant  lawn,  his  nephew,  Noe  Gretry,  who,  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  barrel,  was  playing  in  a  style  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  most  obstinate  of  Flemings. 
All  the  blooming  youth  of  the  country  were  dancing  noisily  around  him ;  there 
were  even,  here  and  there,  some  women  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and  even  super¬ 
annuated  lovers,  who  forgot  their  age  in  grotesque  pirouetting.  Nothing  could 
be  more  animated,  more  gay,  more  delicious  than  this  spectacle ;  but  this  was 
not  the  whole  of  the  picture. 

Before  the  cottage  of  the  fiddler,  both  picturesque  and  rustic — a  cottage  which 
all  the  week  was  the  dwelling  of  a  small  farmer,  and  became  on  holidays  a  tavern 
for  carousing — half  a  dozen  tables  were  seen  scattered  about,  to  which  the  dancers 
resorted  in  turns,  to  toss  off  a  pint  of  beer,  or  discuss  a  slice  of  ham.  In  the 
inside  of  the  cottage,  the  graver  tipplers  of  the  village  were'  playing  at  cards  and 
talking  of  by-gone  days ;  in  the  distance,  the  herdsman  of  Blegncz,  who  was 
desirous  of  taking  his  part  in  the  festival,  played  on  the  bagpipes,  as  he  drove 
back  to  the  stables  the  dun  cows  and  bellowing  bulls ;  the  c»Jckoo  threw  in,  now 
and  then,  his  mocking  song,  the  bullfinch  his  melancholy  strain.  The  sky  was 
blue  enough  for  a  Flemish  sky ;  the  declining  sun  seemed  to  smile  on  all  these 
rustic  joys ;  the  plain  gave  to  the  passing  wind  the  perfume  of  its  flowery  meads ; 
nothing  was  wanting  to  the  picture. 

I  €ould  describe  to  you  with  pleasure  the  follies  of  tlie  dance  and  the  Olympian 
roars  of  the  drinkers ;  but  your  imagination  is  richer  than  my  pen.  I  return  to 
my  old  cure.  I  had  forgotten  the  swing,  which,  gaily  decorated  with  ribbons 
and  flowers,  was  suspended  between  a  barn  and  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  over 
a  rich  clover-field  which  had  just  been  reaped.  As  the  canon  passed,  a  pretty 
girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  was  allowing  herself  to  be  swung  by  a  young  lad  in 
his  holiday  finery,  who  appeared  to  be  looking  at  her  with  all  his  eyes.  M.  le 
Cure  passed  quickly  along,  lowering  his  eyes,  but,  cure  though  he  was,  he  lowered 
them  a  little  too  late.  , 

“  Good  heavens !  good  heavens !”  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 

lie  kept  on,  all  the  while  recommending  himself  to  I’rovidence.  Tripping  by 
the  side  of  the  barn  on  tiptoe,  he  arrived,  during  a  country -dance,  almost  imob- 
served,  at  the  door  of  his  beloved  niece. 

It  was  a  good  ten  years  since  Mademoiselle  Dieudonne  Campinado  had  suffered 
herself,  very  willingly,  to  be  carried  off  by  Noe  Gretry,  whose  adventurous  fortunes 
she  bad  followed  with  exemplary  resignation.  They  were  married  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  before  the  notary  ;  but  the  Campinado  family,  notwitlistanding  the 
marriage,  had  hardly  pardoned  the  young  couple.  The  old  cure,  who  wished  to 
forgive  them  before  he  died,  had  stopped  with  this  design  at  the  village  of  Blegnez. 
All  that  he  had  just  seen,  however,  had  a  little  weakened  his  desire  of  granting 
absolution. 

As  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  cottage,  his  niece,  whom  he  had  for¬ 
merly  looked  upon  as  the  most  timid  and  devout  of  the  girls  of  his  chapter, 
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suddenly  bounced  out  in  a  very  pretty,  but  very  loose,  deshabille,  ■with  a  pint  of 
beer  in  each  hand,  and  a  snatch  of  a  song  on  her  lips.  At  the  sight  of  her  old 
uncle,  she  dropped  the  pots  of  beer  from  her  hands,  but  the  last  words  of  the  song 
lingered  on  her  lips. 

“  Oh,  my  uncle  I”  she  exclaimed.  “  Noe !  Noe !  come  and  embrace  our  uncle.” 

And  with  these  words  she  threw  herself,  completely  overcome,  into  the  arms  of 
the  old  cure.  The  fiddler,  in  spite  of  his  taste  for  music  and  the  dance,  abandoned 
on  the  instant  his  dancers  and  his  violin. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  cure,  “  what  a  wicked  place  you  live  in !” 

“  Faith !”  replied  No4,  “  if  there  were  none  wickeder,  you  would  not  have 
many  sins  to  denounce,  uncle.  But  you  will  take  a  little  drink  of  beer,  will  you 
not?  What  have  I  said — beer?  I  forgot  that  I  was  addressing  a  cure.  Wife, 
go  down  as  quickly  as  you  can  to  the  end  of  the  cellar :  you  will  find  some  bottles 
left  there  for  special  occasions :  and  is  not  this  one  of  them  ?” 

The  uncle  was,  doubtless,  about  to  make  his  protest,  when  a  dozen  dancers,  not 
knowing  what  better  to  do  ■with  themselves,  and  induced  besides  by  curiosity, 
boisterously  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

“  Heavens !”  exclaimed  the  cure,  “  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  end.  So,  so, 
nephew  I  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  presently  be  forced  to  dance  with  you.” 

“  Come,  come,  uncle !  your  bishop  would  not  frown  on  such  an  act ;  but  your 
legs  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score.  To  prove  my  good  intentions  to  you,  1 
will  yield  you  my  place,  where  you  may  preach  a  sermon  to  our  young  girls  at 
your  ease ;  it  will  be  hke  another  song,  but  I  w’ill  not  guarantee  a  great  number  of 
converts.  Meanwhile,  let  us  drink  a  cup,  and  salute  this  fine  sunset.” 

The  wife  of  the  fiddler,  with  charming  grace,  had  just  presented  a  mould* 
incrusted  bottle,  and  glasses.  Nod  made  the  cork  fly,  like  a  man  who  understood 
the  business,  poured  out  with  great  freedom,  and,  willing  or  not,  the  old  cure 
must  needs  drink  two  glasses  in  succession  of  choice  wliite  wine,  full  of  fire,  and 
worthy  of  a  German  canon. 

“  Uncle,”  continued  Nod,  “  had  not  my  godfather  good  reasons  for  baptizing 
me  by  the  name  of  Noah  ?  I  have  not  planted  the  vine  myself,  but  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  it.  Come,  it  is  not  enough  to  empty  one’s  glass  to-day ;  we  must  have  a 
tune  on  the  violin.  But  where  is  Jean  ?” 

“  Wait,”  said  the  mother,  ■with  an  affectionate  smile  ;  “  there  he  comes,  with 
some  young  birds.” 

Jean  was  a  pretty  child  of  seven  and  a  half  years,  who  had  all  the  grace  and 
roguishnesB  of  his  age.  He  smiled  as  he  caressed  three  young  thrushes,  without 
appearing  to  care  about  monsieur  the  curd. 

“  Come,”  said  Nod  to  him,  “  embrace  your  uncle ;  but  first  of  all  let  those 
birds  go.  Have  1  not  spoken  to  you  often  enough  of  the  wickedness  of  bird- 
catching  ?”  And,  as  the  child  resisted,  he  continued,  “  If  you  will  mind  me,  I 
will  let  you  off  your  grammar-lesson.”  The  child  still  resisted.  “  Well,  let  us 
see ;  you  shall  come  with  me  and  play  a  tune  on  the  violin.” 

This  time  the  child  was  persuaded.  He  glanced  sadly  at  the  birds,  and 
suddenly  opened  his  hand,  from  which  two  young  thrushes  flew  to  an  old  elm  ; 
the  third  lighted  with  great  difficulty  on  the  thatch. 

“  May  God  guide  them,”  said  Noe,  resuming  his  violin. 

The  child  bad  lost  no  time.  He  sprang  like  a  cat  up  the  staircase  to  his  little 
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room,  took  down  from  ite  hook  an  old  violin,  which  his  father  had  met  with  in 
the  course  of  his  travels ;  and,  as  he  descended,  was  already  tuning  it.  The  old 
curd  stopped  him  as  he  passed. 

“  How !”  he  exclaimed,  “a  violin  in  the  hands  of  a  child  of  seven?  Ah,  my 
son,  what  a  fatal  destiny !  At  your  age  you  should  have  only  the  censer  in  your 
hands.  You  should  sing  only  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  Are  you  not  one  of  the 
choristers?”  continued  the  uncle,  playing  with  Jean’s  curly  locks. 

“Ah  w'ell,  yes,”  said  Jean,  making  a  charming  face;  “chorister!  that  is  as 
good  as  anything  else.” 

“  He  is  a  wild  boy,”  said  the  mother ;  “  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
He  will  hear  of  nothing  but  the  violin.” 

“  But  that  is  no  calling.  Tell  me,  my  dear,”  resumed  the  cure,  “  will  you 
come  with  me  to  Presburg  ?  I  will  give  you  a  benefice  there.” 

“  What!  a  pretty  little  canon !”  exclaimed  the  mother. 

“Me  a  canon  !”  exclaimed  the  child,  running  off. 

The  little  scapegrace  leaped  njx)n  the  cask  where  his  father  was  waiting  for 
him  ;  and  there,  his  locks  flying  in  the  wind,  and  his  countenance  lighted  up,  he 
set  to  work  to  scrape,  in  the  best  style,  an  old  country-dance.  The  good  canon 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  He  took  his  niece’s  hand,  and,  with  an  air  half 
serious,  half  comic,  said  to  her — 

“  Ah,  my  niece,  my  jxjcr  Jeanne !  wdiat  a  child  you  have  there !  You  ore  on 
a  fine  road,  with  a  fiddler  on  one  side  and  a  tiddler  on  the  other.” 

“  Come,  come,  uncle !  all  roads  lead  to  Rome ;  and  one  can  reach  there  as  w  ell 
by  a  goo<l  scrape  of  the  bow'  as  by  a  fine  sennon.  Is  it  a  great  evil,  forsooth,  to 
gladden,  now  and  then,  the  hearts  of  these  good  peasants  for  a  little  while?  But 
do  not  let  us  talk  auy  more  about  it ;  let  us  think  only  of  the  joy  of  our  meeting.” 

The  old  cure  listened  to  reason  without  further  opposition :  he  turned  some¬ 
what  unconsciously  towards  the  dance.  The  festival  went  on  notwithstanding 
the  canon’s  presence.  The  supper  w'as  worthy  of  the  festival.  He  left,  the  next 
*hiy,  very  well  pleased  with  the  hospitality  of  his  nephew,  and  his  jiarting  words 
were  a  benediction  on  the  mcJdest  cattage  which  sheltered  the  joyous  family. 
Jean  escorted  him  to  the  next  village,  all  the  while  gathering  flowers  and  frighten¬ 
ing  aw'ay  the  sparrows. 

“  Farewell,”  said  the  uncle,  as  he  dropped  a  tear ;  “  may  Saint  CecUia  protect 
and  God  guide  you !  Ah,”  he  resumed  a  little  farther  on,  “  that  GrcHry  family 
are  predestined  to  be  fiddlers.” 

Four  years  afterwards,  the  young  rogue,  who  was  not  twelve  years  old,  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  the  violin  at  Liege.  He  was  a  true  prodigy  in  those  days, 
when  prodigies  were  not  common.  As  there  were  no  newspapers,  this  triumph 
did  not  go  beyond  the  proWnce  of  Liege.  Jean  Gretry  obtained  only  that  half¬ 
celebrity  which  makes  ardent  minds  wretched  ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  a  young  lady  of  Liege  of  high  birth,  who  was  his  noblest  and  truest 
glory.  He  married  her  in  the  happiest  days  of  his  youth ;  and  hence  we  have 
Andre  Gretry,  whose  history  I  am  about  to  relate. 

It  was  not  without  a  meaning  that  I  commenced  with  this  little  Flemish  picture. 
I  was  desirous  of  seeking  Grdtry’s  true  cradle ;  there  are  certainly  curious  re¬ 
searches  to  be  made  in  the  genealogies  of  poets  and  musicians.  Who  knows  if 
four  generations  were  not  necessary  to  jierfect  Mozart  or  Molicre  for  the  world  ? 
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Who  knows  but  that  poetry,  which  is  also  music,  is  a  treasure  slowly  amassed  in  i 

families — a  sacred  heritage  of  which  God  alone  appoints  the  heir  ?  Every  poet 
arrays  himself  somewhat  in  the  old  clothes  of  his  grandiather.  But  it  is  time  to 
come  to  .\ndr4  Gretry. 

He  was  born  at  Lidge,  the  11th  of  February,  1741.  He  entered  on  life,  or 
rather  on  music,  very  young.  He  was  scarcely  four  years  old  when  he  was 
already  sensible  to  musical  rhythm.  One  day,  while  he  was  alone  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  one  of  those  boiling  pots,  about  which  the  German  poets  have  sung  so  well, 
fixed  his  dawning  thoughts  by  its  monotonous  song.  At  the  same  moment  the 
cricket  chiriicd  between  two  broken  hearth-bricks ;  the  cat,  slumbering  on  the 
cinders,  made  audible  her  measured  purr.  This  domestic  symphony  at  first  amused 
the  child.  He  looked  around  him  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  really  alone.  He 
surveyed  with  an  animated  eye  the  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser,  the  yellow 
curtains  of  the  alcove ;  two  old  violins,  released  from  service,  hung  as  glorious 
trophies  over  the  chimney-piece.  Finding  himself  alone  with  the  music,  he  began 
to  dance  with  all  his  might.  After  the  country-dance,  he  was  desirous  of  investi¬ 
gating  thoroughly  the  secret  of  the  music,  and  so  upset  the  water  of  the  kettle 
into  the  intensely-hot  coal  fire.  The  explosion  was  so  violent  that  the  poor  dancer 
fell  to  the  ground  suffocated,  and  scalded  over  almost  his  entire  body.  He  was 
taken,  half-dead,  to  his  maternal  grandmother's,  a  country-house  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Li6ge,  where  he  passed  two  delightful  years.  He  was  there  without  a  master 
and  without  cares,  entirely  at  liberty,  roaming  abont  the  country  morning  and 
night,  loved  by  all  for  his  gnvcefulness  and  pretty  face,  and  (must  it  be  believed  V) 
loving  already,  he  does  not  say  whom,  but  many  girls,  large  and  small,  at  once — 
loving  himself  alre.ady  too  much  (it  is  himself  here  who  sixjaks)  to  intrust  his 
heart  to  any  of  them  ! 

Jean  Gretry,  who  had  so  derided  the  chorister-boys,  who  was  so  good  a  philo¬ 
sopher  at  the  age  of  seven,  at  a  later  date  had  all  the  weakness  of  the  philosophers. 

Thus,  he  made  his  son,  willing  or  unwilling,  a  chorister- boy  at  the  collegiate  church 
of  which  he  was  first  violin.  Chorister-boy!  Gretry  never  could  recall  that 
without  a  shudder !  This  was  not  all ;  poor  Andre  was  soon  abandoned  to  the 
most  barbarous  music-master  that  ever  existed.  In  his  “  Memoirs,”  Gretry 
recounts  with  bitterness  all  the  tortures  he  made  him  undergo— tragi-comic 
tortures ;  but  listen  to  himself — 

“  He  sometimes  placed  us  on  our  knees  on  a  round  log,  so  that,  on  the  slightest 
motion,  we  tumbled  over.  I  have  seen  him  muffle  the  head  of  a  child  of  six  years 
in  an  enormous  old  peruke,  and  fasten  him  up  in  that  condition  against  the  wall, 
some  feet  from  the  ground,  and  there  force  him,  by  blows  of  a  rod,  to  sing  the  music 
which  he  held  with  one  hand,  and  beat  time  with  the  other.  The  poor  child, 
although  he  had  a  very  pretty  face,  resembled  a  bat  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  rent 
the  air  with  his  cries.” 

Andre  Gretry  passed  from  four  to  five  years  in  this  horrible  inquisition. 

Thanks  to  his  master,  he  was  but  an  indifferent  scholar  in  music ;  but  another 
master,  the  master  of  all  great  artists.  Chance,  came  to  his  aid. 

A  company  of  Italian  singers,  passing  through  Liege,  performed  there  the 
operas  of  Pergolesi.  Gretry  attended  all  the  performances,  and  became  passionately 
fond  of  Italian  music.  His  father  was  so  charmed  with  his  progress,  that  he 
wanted  him  to  sing,  at  all  hazards,  some  sacreil  music  at  the  church  on  the 
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following  Sunday.  It  was  an  Italian  air  on  these  words  to  the  Virgin — “  Kon 
semper  super  prata  casta  Jlorescit  rosa."  Everybody  was  astonished,  and  cried, 
“  What  a  prodigy  !  How  coince  he  to  sing  so  ?  It  is  worthy  of  the  opera  I” 
Ilis  old  master  himself  could  not  avoid  smiling.  He  sang  in  this  way  every  Sunday 
for  many  years.  He,  however,  had  a  susceptible  heart,  and  became  desperately 
enamoured  of  all  tlie  Flemish  blondes  who  came  to  hear  him  ;  ho  loved  those  most 
whom  he  did  not  see ;  it  was  the  hope  rather  than  the  memory  of  love — reverie 
rather  than  passion.  He  abandoned  song  and  the  church  for  composition  and 
solitude. 

I  will  not  recount  all  the  minor  joys  and  all  the  minor  misadventures  of  our 
musician.  1  will  not  tell  you  how  he  studied,  like  a  true  poet,  the  sound  of  the 
wind,  the  rain,  the  storm,  and  the  waterfall;  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the 
beating  of  the  heart  of  a  young  German  girl  of  his  neighbourhood,  who  was 
induced  by  the  love  of  his  music  even  to  love  the  musician.  It  will  not  do  to 
linger  too  long  over  the  infant  efforts  of  love  and  of  genius.  His  first  serious 
work — we  are  no  longer  speaking  of  love — was  the  music  of  a  mass.  This  was 
his  triumph  at  Liege ;  like  his  father  before  him,  he  became  the  prodigy  of  the 
district.  Foreseeing  that  he  would  get  no  farther  if  he  remained  at  Liege,  he  was 
desirous  of  setting  out  for  Rome — for  that  fructifying  sim  beneath  which  the 
flowers  of  his  genius  were  to  expand. 

One  Falm-Sunday,  on  coming  out,  after  ma-ss,  the  people  of  Libge  all  exclaimed, 
with  affectionate  regret,  “  We  have  heard  the  farewell  of  young  Grdtry."  He 
went  early  in  April — went  for  a  long  time ;  he  went,  poor  bird  of  passage,  to  exile 
liimself  far  from  his  country — ^far  from  his  family !  But  is  an  artist  ever  in  exile? 

The  spring  had  come  ;  the  good  mother  wept  as  slie  packed  the  scanty  baggage 
of  her  son.  The  light-hearted  traveller  was  the  only  one  who  diffused  any  gaiety 
about  the  sweet  and  calm  Flemish  interior.  The  father  played  the  saddest  of  airs 
on  his  faithful  violin  ;  the  dog  himself  was  restless.  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
was  still  greater  sadness.  The  jwetty  German  girl,  almost  always  seated  at  her 
window,  shed  a  silent  tear,  v^  hich  came  from  the  heart !  She  no  longer  sang,  she 
no  longer  laughed ;  in  vain  did  the  spring  again  bloom  beneath  her  window ;  the 
springtime  of  her  heart  w  as  blighted ! 


- » 
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Who  airs  that  Britannia  has  not  an  ear  for 
music?  Is  it  you,  Mr.  Cosmopolite  Brown, 
just  fresh  from  your  Continental  tour?  Then 
he  upon  you  I  Cease  shaving,  if  you  like ;  dis¬ 
continue  the  lavation  of  your  hands,  if  yon 
will ;  season  your  conversation  with  foreign 
phrases,  and  look  as  mongrel  as  you  please ; 
but,  as  you  value  the  peace  of  your  own  little 
mind,  don’t  pick  out  defects  in  dear  old  Mother 
England.  Her  sons  and  daughters  arc  ever 
ready  to  defend  her  from  all  aspersions ;  and 
woe  betide  you,  Jlr.  Brown,  if  you  think  that 
six  weeks’  run  over  Europe  authorizes  you  to 
suspect  deficiencies  iu  Britannia,  or  to  bore  us 


■  with  your  everlasting  “  On  /ait  eet  ehota 
I  mieuT  en  France.”  If  you  are  so  fond  of 
i  France,  and  of  things  French,  why  not  stay 
j  there  ? — why  run  the  risk  of  what  you  would 
j  call  mal  de  mer,  for  the  sake  of  reaching  a  land 
the  manners  of  which  you  affect  to  despise,  as 
heartily  as  honest  John  Brown,  yonr  grand¬ 
father,  really  did  despise  everything  “furrin?” 

I  Hot  musical  I  Have  we  not  Band  contests, 
j  Tonic  Sol-Fa  gatherings,  Philltarmonic  and  Or- 
I  pheonic  Societies,  Academies  of  Music,  singing 

Imen  and  pinging  women — performers  on  the 
drum,  oboe,  and  castanets — on  the  sounding 
brass,  and  on  the  tinkling  cymbals?  Do  not 
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our  sons  make  music  cn  the  flute,  and  slight 
the  “  Fathers  of  tiie  Church,”  and  “  Black- 
stone  his  Commentaries,”  for  the  cornet-&- 
piston,  “Norma,”  and  “II  Traviata?”  Are 
not  our  daughters  more  addicted  to  overture*, 
operas,  fantasiiis,  and  r^rdries,  than  to  the  | 
manufacture  of  puddings  and  pies,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  what  oLI-fasluoned  house¬ 
keepers  call  “domestic  duties?”  Nor  is  the 
taste  for  music  conlined  to  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  If  the  rich  enjoy  the  “con¬ 
cord  of  sweet  sound,”  by  means  of  the  piano, 
the  harp,  or  guitar — the  accordion,  and  its 
more  modern  cousin,  the  concertina,  cheer 
many  a  poor  man's  dwelling;  and  he  who  has 
neither  money  nor  skill  to  procure  such  a  solace 
for  his  hardly-earned  leisure  hours,  listens  with 
.  rapture  to  the  song  of  the  lark,  and  drinks  in 
the  music  which  Cod  has  provided  for  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

We  always  think  that  a  taste  for  music  is  an 
amiable  trait  in  any  man's  character,  and  re¬ 
joice  when  it  can  be  consistently  cultivated. 
We  say  contutently,  because  we  happen  to 
know  that  musical  education  is  often  carried 
out  to  a  ridiculous  estent.  When  a  young 
lady  practises  six  hours  a-day,  there  is  not 
much  time  left  for  more  important  branches  of 
intellectual  training;  and  wc  are  afnud  that 
nimble  fingers  too  frequently  perform  the 
“Carnival  of  Venice”  and  “Les  Huguenots” 
in  first-rate  style,  when  the  individuals  pos¬ 
sessing  them  know  nothing  of  Knrico  Dandolo 
and  .Marino  Falicri,  and  very  little  of  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  We  have  heard  of 
a  Tillage  school-girl,  who  was  hired  to  assist  at 
a  farm-house,  asking  to  leave  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  it  was  “  uiusic-les.son  day and  have 
not  forgotten  the  story  of  the  servant  who  was 
just  about  to  be  hired  as  cook,  when  she  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  look  into  the  kitchen  which 
would  be  the  theatre  of  her  culinaiy  per¬ 
formances.  The  permission  was  granted ;  and 
the  readers  of  the  F!((»i.ikiiwo.man's  Do¬ 
mestic  Maoaei.tk  will  easily  imagine  that 
the  lady  broke  off  the  negotiations  when  the 
young  person''  informed  her  that  she  thought 
tlie  kitchen  small,  and  was  afraid  that  there 
would  not  be  room  for  a  piano  which  she  pos¬ 
sessed,  adding,  “  1  am  so  very  fond  of  music.”* 
Let  us  have  moderation  iii  all  things.  A  few 
quinces  impart  a  delicious  flavour  to  an  apple 
tart  (vide  “  Domestic  Cookery''),  but  we  don't 
agree  with  the  Hibernian  who  thought  that 
“  an  apple  pie  made  wholly  of  quinces  would  be 
better.” 


■  These  anecdotes  arc  facts. 


I  What  would  the  world  he  without  music — 

I  without  the  intellectu.al  manna  which  gives  us 
{  a  foretaste  of  angels'  food  ?  Fancy  w  hat  would 
I  be  the  consequences  if  our  earth  were  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sun, 
and  you  may  then  picture  to  yourself  what 
would  be  the  state  of  the  mental  world  if  it 
lacked  the  vilifying  power  of  music.  The 
flowers  of  imagination  would  droop,  and  the 
many  hues  of  fancy  would  fail.  The  poet 
would  be  but  baif-insplr«d ;  and  hi*  verses,  if 
fashioned  at  all,  would  b*  of  the  earth,  earthy 
— lacking  that  celestial  lire  which  heaven-born 
music  aid*  to  kindle.  Was  tlierc  music  in 
Eden  ere  Jubal,  “the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,”  called  forth  the 
sounds  which  ravished  antediluvian  ears?  Yea, 
before  man  was  created,  “the  morning  stars 
sang  together;”  and  in  that  “blissful  Paradise” 
where  Satan  viewed, 

“To  all  delight  of  human  ien*c  expos'd, 

111  narrow  room,  Nature's  whole  wealth," 

there  must  have  been  music  unceasingly  from 
amongst  the  branches  of  the  cedars,  and  from 
the  fountain  which, 

“  With  many  a  rlll. 

Watered  the  garden." 

The  evil  spirit  departed  from  .Saul  when  the 
youth  David  “  took  an  harp,  and  ployed  with 
his  hand ;”  and  music  has  not  yet  lost  it*  power 
for  good  over  the  minds  of  men.  What  Eng¬ 
lishman  does  not  feel  doubly  loyal  when  he 
hears  the  tones  of  our  noble  “  National 
Anthem?”  What  wanderer  does  not  feel  his 
heart  attracted,  as  by  the  magnet's  power,  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  when  the  simple  but 
eloquent  strains  of  “  Home,  sweet  home  T  fall 
upon  his  ear?  The  erring  one  has  heard  his 
mother  sing  the  hymn  which  is  borne  by  the 
breeze  from  the  Infant  School.  Ah  t  he  was 
ns  innocent  and  happy  as  the  little  ones  who 
are  so  sweetly  carolling  forth  the  once  well- 
known,  but,  alas  I  long-furgotten  words. 
Would  to  God  he  could  be  so  again  I  Who 
knows  but  that  the  Omniscient  One  will  bless 
those  few  notes,  and  make  them  the  means  of 
bringing  hack  a  sheep  to  the  fold  ? 

In  joy,  music  increases  and  partakes,  as  it 
were,  of  our  happiness.  In  sorrow,  it  acts  as 
a  lienliiig  balm  to  the  wounded  spirit,  and 
speaks  to  us  commiseratingly  in  a  language 
without  words.  Be  we  rich  or  poor,  old  or 
young,  we  owe  more  tlian  wc  are  aware  of  to 
its  influence.  M  e  have  much  in  this  world  for 
which  our  gratitude  is  due.  Let  us  never 
cease  to' thank  God  for  Iilusic. 

St.  SwiTUiif. 


I—  •  Hail!  “gloomy  December,” as  Burns  calls  thee.  We  giw 
thee  welcome,  notwithstanding  the  darkening  aspect  of  thy 
Vrows,  and  .the  chilling  inOuence  of  thine  eyes.  In  this 
character  thou  art  the  foe  of  all  kinds  of  life  that  hold  their 
unsheltered  being  in  the  pinching  atmosphere  of  the  open 

“No  mark  of  vegetable  life  is  seen, 

No  bird  to  bird  repeats  his  tuneful  call, 

Save  the  dark  leaves  of  some  rude  evergreen. 

Save  the  lone  redbreast  on  the  moss-grown  wall.” 

So  sings  the  poet,  and  sings  truly.  Yet  art  thou  a  merry,  merry 
1  the  “  peaceful  dwelling  ” — for  we  hold  that  there  may  be  peace, 
lere  is  mirth,  albeit  it  seemcth  somewhat  paradoxical.  Yet  will  onr 
9,  if  they  please,  by  a  very  slight  exercise  of  the  imagination,  find  ns 
irth  springs  from  peace,  and  also  dwells  with  it,  as  sorrow  and  sad- 
and  with  strife  and  contention.  But  a  truce  with  such  a  moralizing 
strain  I  lor  this  is  the  month  which 

“  Fireside  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  nndisturb’d  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  ev’ning,  knows.” 

Yes !  It  is  emphatically  the  month  of  England's  homo  enjoyments.  It  is  the  season  oi 
Christmas,  and  is  allegorically  represented  by  an  old  man,  with  red-pointed  nose,  and  beard 
pendent  with  icicles;  with  several  warm  caps  upon  his  head;  his  body  clothed  in  furs,  bending 
beneath  a  bundle  of  sticks;  and  in  his  hand  a  string,  by  which  he  leadeth  a  bearded  goat.  He  is 
truly  the  very  last  shred  of  existing  humanity ;  his  eyes  grey,  and  cold,  and  dim,  and  altogether 
but  a  mere  morsel  of  man,  although  still  comjilete  in  all  his  parts.  This  is  as  he  appears  out  of 
doors;  yet  what  happiness  does  he  bring  within.  To  the  rustic  he  is  there  peculiarly  welcome; 
to  the  boys  and  girls  he  is  the  dearest  old  fellow  they  see  throughout  the  year ;  to  them  he  is,  by 
a  thousand-fold,  a  greater  favourite  than  Guy  Fawkes,  whilst  to  their  grandma’s  and  grandpa’s 
he  is  equally  acceptable  at  the  domestic  hearth.  To  ourselves  he  is  an  object  of  onr  fondest 
attachment.  We,  every  year,  kiss 

“  His  brows,  enwreatbed  with  holly  never  sere,” 

with  a  fen’our  that  would  make  him  young  again,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  kiss  to  accomplish 
such  a  miraculous  feat.  But  all  is  vanity  under  the  sun ;  nevertheless, 

“  Thee,  sire,  we  hail! 

Whether  thine  aged  limbs  thou  dost  enshroud 
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lu  vest  of  snowy  white,  and  hoary  veil, 

Or  wr.'ipp’st  thy  visage  in  a  sable  cloud ; 

Thee  we  proclaim  with  mirth  and  cheer,  nor  fail 
To  greet  thee  well  with  many  a  carol  loud.” 

Not,  however,  with  snch  carols  as  our  modern  metropolitan  street  metre-mongers  still  celebrate 
thee;  but  something  after  the  style  of  those  festal  chansons  of  by-gone  times ;  those  lively  ditties 
which  were  sung  ere  the  Iloundhead  levelled  the  Cavalier,  and  exchanged  a  King  for  a  Protector. 
These  were  the  times  of  good  feasting,  as  Poor  Robin  declares,  in  his  Almanack  of  1G77,  where 
he  thus  tunes  his  somewhat  cumbrous  lyre  to  the  culinary  preparations  for  the  celebration  of 
Christmas : —  , 

“  Xow  Grocer’s  trade  is  in  request, 

Fur  plums  and  spices  of  the  best. 

“  Good  cheer  doth  with  this  month  agree, 

And  dainty  chaps  must  sweetened  be. 

"  Mirth  and  gladness  doth  abound. 

And  strong  beer  in  each  house  is  found. 

“  Minced  Pies,  and  roast  Beef,  with  other  cheer, 

,  And  feasting  doth  conclude  the  year."’  * 


So  much  for  the  muse  of  Poor  Robin,  whose  genius  was  too  substantial  for  a  lofty  flight. 


Let  more  aiirial  spirits  now  breathe  their  fancies 
year. 

Fancy. 

Even  let  the  Fancy  roam ; 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  meltcth 
Like  a  bubl)lr  when  ruin  peitvth  ; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 
Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond 
her; 

Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door —  i 

She'll  dart  forth,  and  cluudwaid  soar.  I 
O  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ! 

Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming. 

Autumn's  red-lipped  fruitage  too. 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting.  What  do  then? 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright. 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 

M  hen  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  ploughboy’s  heavy  shonn  ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet'the  Noon 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  self-overawed. 

Fancy,  high-commissioned : — send  her! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her ; 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  has  lust ; — 

She  will  bring  thee,  altogether. 

All  delights  of  summer  weather ; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

’  F'rom  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray; 

All  the  heaphd  autumn’s  wealth — 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth ; 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 
Like  three  lit  wines  in  a  cup. 

And  thou  shall  quaff  it — thou  shall  hear 
Distant  harvest-carols  clear — 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  com ; 

Bweet  birds  antheming  the  morn ; 


;  for  alas !  it  is  the  lost  month  of  the  passing 

And,  in  the  same  moment,  hark ! 

'Tis  the  early  April  lark — 

Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 

Foraging  fur  sticks  and  straw. 

Thou  shall,  at  one  glance,  behold 
'fhe  daisy  and  the  marigojd ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May  ; 

And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  tlie  self-same  shower. 

Thou  shall  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  cellcil  sleep ; 

And  the  snake,  all  winter  thin, 

Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 

Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shall  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree. 

When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  in  her  mossy  nest ; 

'I'hen  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  beehive  casts  its  swarm ; 

Acorns  ripe  down-pattering 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

Ksats. 

Frost  at  Midnight. 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry 
Unhelped  by  any  wind.  The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud — and  hark  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 

Have  left  me  to  that  solitude  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings :  save  that  at  my  side 
Mv  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 

*Tis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentne.ss.  Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populous  village! — sea,  and  hill,  .and  wood. 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life 
Inaudible  as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  tire,  and  quivers  not; 
Unly  that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate, 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  Nature 
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Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who^ive, 
Making  it  a  companionable  form, 

Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 
Uy  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Kcho  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 

And  makes  a  toy  of  thought. 

Jiut  O!  how  oft. 

How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  and  as  oft, 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church- 
tower. 

Whose  bells,  the  poor  man’s  only  music,  rang 
from  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  fair-day. 

So  sweetly,  that  they  stirred  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 

So  gazed  I,  till  the  things  I  dreamt 
Lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged  my 
dreams ! 

.^nd  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 

Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
fixed  with  moek  study  on  my  swimming  book — 
Save  if  the  door  li  df  opened,  .and  1  snatched 
A  hasty  glance ;  and  still  my  heart  leaped  up, 
for  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's  lace — 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved, 

My  playmate  when  wo  both  were  clothed  alike! 

Dear  bjibe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  he.ird  in  this  deep 
calm, 

Fill  up  tlie  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 

Jly  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  glances  thus  to  look  at  th«c. 

And  think  that  thou  shall  learn  far  other  love, 
.4nd  in  far  otiier  scenes!  for  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloist'-rs  dim. 

And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
Hut  thou,  my  babe,  shall  wander  like  a  breeze, 
l>y  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Wnich  image  in  tlieirbulk  both  laltes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags.  So  shah  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
( >f  that  etcriiai  language  which  thy  God 
Utters,  WHO  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  ail,  and  all  things  in  Himself. 

Great  univcrsid  Teacher!  lie  shall  mould 
'Ihy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

'I'lirrefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee : 
Whetlier  the  summer  clothe  tlie  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Iletwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  hare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  night -thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-tliaw;  whether  the  eve- 
drops  fall. 

Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 

Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Miall  hung  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 

Quietly  shilling  to  the  quiet  moon. 

S.  T.  COLEltlDC.E.  I 

To  a  Pinc-Treo. 

Far  upon  Katshdin  thou  towerest, 

Purple-blue  with  the  distance  and  vast ; 

Like  a  cloud  o'er  the  lowlands  thou  lowercst, 
That  hangs  poised  in  a  lull  in  the  blast, 

To  its  fall  leaning  awfuL 


In  fhe  storm,  like  a  prophet  o'ermaddened, 
Thou  singest  and  tossest  thy  branches ; 

Thy  heart  with  the  terror  is  gladdened; 

Thou  forebodest  the  dread  avalanches 
When  whole  mountains  swoop  valeward. 
In  the  calm  thou  o’efstretchest  the  valleys 
With  thine  arms,  as  if  blessings  imploring. 
Like  an  old  King  led  forth  from  his  palace 
When  his  people  to  battle  are  pouring 
from  the  city  beneath  him. 

To  the  lumberer  asleep  'neath  thy  glooming 
Tliou  dost  sing  of  wild  billows  in  motion. 
Till  he  longs  to  be  swung  'mid  their  booming, 
III  tlie  tents  of  the  Arabs  of  ocean. 

Where  finned  isles  are  tlieir  cattle. 

For  the  Gale  snatches  thee  for  his  lyre, 

With  mad  hand  crashing  melody  frantic, 
While  ho  pours  forth  his  mighty  desire 
To  leap  down  on  the  eager  Atlantic, 

Whose  arms  stretch  to  Iiis  playmate. 

Tiie  wild  Storm  makes  his  lair  in  thy  branches, 
And  thence  prevs  on  the  continent  under; 
Like  a  lion,  crouclied  close  on  his  haunches, 
Tiiere  awaitetii  his  leap,  the  fierce  thunder 
Growling  low  with  impatience. 

Spite  of  winter,  thou  keep'st  thy  green  glory, 

.  l.usty  father  of  Titans  pst  number! 

The  snow-flakes  alone  make  tliee  hoary, 
Kestiing  close  to  thy  branches  in  slumber,  * 
And  tlice  mantling  with  silence. 

Thou  alone  know’st  the  splendour  of  winter 
'Mid  thy  snow -silvered,  hushed  precipices. 
Hearing  crags  of  green  ice  groan  and  splinter, 
And  then  plunge  down  the  mufilud  abysses 
in  the  quiet  of  midnight. 

Thou  alone  know'st  the  glory  of  summer, 
Gazing  down  on  thy  broad  seas  of  forest, 

On  thy  subjects,  that  send  a  proud  murmur 
Uji  'to  tbec,  to  their  sachem,  who  towerest 
From  tby  bleak  throne  to  heaven. 

J.  It.  Lowell. 
Dirge  for  the  Tear. 

Oi’.riiAX  Hours,  the  Year  is  dead; 

Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep  I 
Merry  Hours,  smile  instead. 

Fur  the  Year  is  but  asleep: 

See  It  smiles,  as  it  is  sleeping. 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 
In  its  coffin  in  the  clay. 

So  wliite  Winter,  that  rough  nurse. 

Hocks  tlie  dead-cold  Year  to-day. 
Solemn  Hours  I  wail  aloud 
Fur  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 

So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 
lloeks  the  Year.  Ue  calm  aiid  mild. 
Trembling  Hours;  she  will  arise 
With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January  grey  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave ; 

February  bears  the  bier, 

March  with  griet  doth  howl  and  rave. 
And  April  weeps — but  O  ye  Hours, 

Follow  with  May's  fairest  fiowtrs. 
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Redemption  Draweth  Ni<jh.  By  Dr.  Jonx 
CUMMIMJ. 

This  is  a  dreary  bjok.  To  read  it  is  vexa¬ 
tion  of  spirit;  while,  to  seek  a  practical  good, 
or  an  ennobling  influence  therefrom,  is  as  un¬ 
profitable  as  an  attempt  to  stop  a  steam-engine 
with  astraw.  Trnth  requires  tnat  we  should  say 
some  hard  things  of  thiowork — that  we  should 
point  out  its  tawdry  style,  its  pretentious  folly. 
Where  we  look  for  learning,  we  find  plagiar¬ 
isms  from  Americans  who  had  previously 
*• ’cutely”  borrowed  from  the  Germans.  I.argc- 
hearted  sympathy  is  not  to  bo  met  with  here, 
but,  in  Its  stead,  narrow  and  bigoted  views. 
And  where  is  that  sincerity  of  faith  —  that 
crowning  glory  of  a  Chrisiian  pastor?  We 
cannot  discover  it  in  the  labours  of  this  self- 
ordained  prophet. 

When  we  learn  that  his  I.atin  is  at  fault,  and 
that  he  blunders  in  his  Greek,  we  don’t  believe  in 
his  scholarship ;  and  we  consider  him  a  deciilcdly 
unlit  person  to  give  us  new  readings  of  Hebrew. 
When  we  are  told  that,  while  dating  the  cud 
of  this  world  at  the  year  13(17,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  enters  upon  a  twenty-one  years’  lease  <.f 
his  dwelling-house,  we  have  grave  suspicions 
of  his  sincerity. 

W e  must  deprecate  this  attempt,  by  a  popular 
preacher,  to  niutil.ate  the  Sacred  Volume  merely 
for  the  puiqiose  of  concocting  a  number  of  dis¬ 
courses  which  shall  frighten  the  superstitious 
and  the  weak. 

The  ladies  of  Dr.  Cumming's  congregation 
are  said  to  regard  their  favourite  as  a  modern 
Chrysostom  of  the  golden  mouth ;  but,  on  the 
other  h.and.  many  w,dl-iufermcd  people  declare, 
with  a  hardy  scepticism,  that  he  is  a  quack. 

Now,  we  should  never  Imve  thought  of  de¬ 
voting  the  little  sp.ace  set  apart  for  onr  “  Book 
of  the  Jlonth,”  to  enter  our  protest  .against 
such  a  notorious  dealer  in  clap-trap,  were  it  not 
for  one  important  fact.  We  should  have  been 
silent  as  to  the  Kev.  .John  Gumming — at  any 
rate, until  he  had  commenced  preaching  simple 
Christianity — were  it  n"t  that  we  sincerely 
desire  to  give  a  strong  discl.iimer  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  this  industrious  hierophant  tinds  an 
echo  in  the  liearts  of  a  large  body  of  Knglish- 
women.  We  are  sure  tnat  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  With  respect  to  the 
sentiments  of  a  select  circle  of  old  ladies  who 
“sit  under”  the  Crown-court  minister,  we  arc 
nnqualitied  to  speak;  but,  on  the  part  of  a 
very .  extensive  and  very  intelligent  body  of 
hnglishwoinen,  we  are  in  a  position  to  an¬ 
nounce  positively  that  his  prophetical  labours 
are  held  as  a  delusion  and  an  audacity. 

But  let  us  “  turn  with”  the  Crown-court 
liierophant  to  that  portion  of  his  book  contain¬ 
ing  his  latest  prediction.  According  to  his  in¬ 
terpret  .at  ion,  certain  chapters  in  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  denote  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
following  serie.s  of  terrible  events : — llnssia 
and  France  are  to  carry  fire  and  sword  to  the 
South ;  a  general  war  is  to  be  waged  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  England  will  ultimately 
restore  the  Jews  to  Palestine;  and  French  and 
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Russians  are  to  bo  “  utterly  destroyed  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  amidst  a  slaughter  the 
most  terrific  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  world.”  All  this  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  the  end  of  the  world,  which 
latter  event  is  to  take  place  by  the  year  1867. 
.Surelv  one  would  imagine  that  the  man  who 
saw  tlie  realization  of  such  terroi's  so  near  at 
hand,  would  have  been  disturlied  in  soul,  even 
to  refraining  from  publishing  these  revelations 
— that  he  would  have  dropped  his  pen,  awe¬ 
stricken  at  wliut  his  superior  prescience  had 
made  plain  to  him.  But  no !  lie  proceeds  ns 
though  the  totnl  destruction  of  France,  Bussia, 
and  eke  Germany,  were  a  matter  of  peculiar 
gratification  with  him.  He  goes  on  as  calmly 
as  though  he  were  running  through  an  estimate 
fur  the  repair  and  renovation  of  his  own  chapel. 
He  directs  us  to  read  the  38th  and  39th  chap¬ 
ters  of  Ezekiel,  and  see  whether  he  is  rash  in 
asserting  that  Russia  and  France,  coalesced, 
are  to  be  the  rcsistants  of  the  great  promise 
— namely,  the  restoration  of  the  .lews — and 
that  a  nation  he  tries  to  identify  “is  to 
present  the  ofl'ering  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  to  be  blessed  by  Him  fur  so 
doing’?”  “Is  it  not  something  strange  to  see 
the  fleets  of  Europe  on  the  seaboard  of  Pales¬ 
tine?”  asks  the  Doctor,  turning  his  apocalyptic 
eye  thitherward.  French  bayonets  are  now 
among  the  people  tin  re.  Russia  wants  Pales¬ 
tine;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  tradition  that  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  the  gateway  to  .lerusalcm,  she 
means  to  have  it.  The  French,  likewise,  hold 
that  the  Mediterranean  ought  to  be  a  French 
lake,  and  would,  doubtless,  make  an  efl’ort  to 
have  it  so.  But,  says  Dr.  Cummiug,  England 
will  not  consent;  and  the  part  she  will  have  to 
take,  and  the  ble.ssing  she  will  reap,  he  will  un¬ 
fold  to  ns.  The  point  arrived  at  is  this — that 
the  pioplo  are  tlie.Iews;  that  these  Jews  are 
to  be  presented  to  God,  in  their  own  land,  as 
an  ottering  acceptable  to  Him  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  to  be  jiresented  is,  he  tells  ns, 
described  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  first 
verse.  It  is  true  that  the  verse,  as  it  stands, 
will  not  quite  agree  with  the  Doctor’s  theory ; 
but  the  Isdd  prophet  proceeds  to  make  it  do  so, 
according  to  the  following  ingenious  method: — 
At  the  outset,  he  informs  us  that  the  word 
“  woe”  is  a  mistranslation ;  it  should  be  ‘‘  ho !” 
In  like  manner,  for  “  shadowing”  read  “  pro¬ 
tecting;”  for  “wings”  read  “sails.”  Having 
made  these  trilling  alterations,  the  rest  is  easy. 
The  country  pointed  to  is  one  which  relies 
upon  a  naval  force  for  its  protection — that  is, 
England,  l.et  us  follow  up  the  metaphor — 
“that  sendelh  ambassadors  by  sea.”  This  re¬ 
fers  to  the  nuriicil  habit  of  the  English  people. 
It  might  be  said  of  many  nations,  we  should 
have  thought;  wc  arc  wrong,  however;  there 
is  but  one  country — England — whose  ambassa¬ 
dors  “are  .at  every  court  in  the  world;  whose 
repre.sentatives  are  iu  every  capital ;  and  of 
which  it  could  be  said,  pre-eminently,  that  it 
sent  amlwssadurs  by  sea.'^  This  land,  then,  that 
is  an  island,  whose  prophetic  name  is  Tarshish 
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can  be  no  other,  according  to  oar  prophet,  than 
England. 

We  now  come  to  the  expression,  “vessels  of 
bulrushes.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  Dr. 
Camming  asks;  and,  having  asked,  straight¬ 
way  proceeds  to  enlighten  us  after  liis  own 
peculwr  fashion.  The  word  literally  means, 
“  vessels  that  drink  water,”  or  “  live  upon 
water.”  Bulrushes  live  upon  water.  In  tact, 
the  word  means  steamships,  or  steamboats. 

The  question  settled  in  this  facile  manner,  our 
antbor  next  opens  Ezekiel,  and  quotes,  “  Tar- 
shish  was  thy  merchant,  by  reason  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  all  kinds  of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead,  tliey  traded  in  thy  fairs.”  What 
does  the  Doctor  infer  from  this  ?  Why,  that  it 
is  an  island  in  the  ocean — having  maritime 
connexion  with  all  lands — having  a  manufac¬ 
turing  people,  celebrated  fur  tneir  textile 
fabrics,  their  manufactures  in  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead,  and  their  traffic  with  all  lands.  This 
land  which  was  to  carry  God's  ancient  people 
home :  this  Tarshish  called  upon  by  God  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose,  with  the  “  young  lions 
thereof” — what  land  is  here  pointed  to?  asks 
Dr.  Cumming  of  himself,  and  quickly  replies. 
Every  country  in  the  world  has  its  distinc¬ 
tive  symbol,  or  mark.  The  eagle  is  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  Koine;  the  honey-bee,  of  Assyria;  the 
crocodile,  of  Egypt ;  the  goat,  of  Macedun ;  the 
three  frogs,  of  France.  What  is  the  symliol 
of  England?  The  lion,  rampant  and  passant. 
Consequently  it  is  nut  straining  the  passage  to 
say  that  England  may  lie  identilied  with  Tar¬ 
shish.  We  give  the  Doctor’s  conclusion  in  his 
own  words ; — “  If  we  combine  all  these  elements 
together,  we  shall  find  them  leading  us  to 
identify  our  own  hand  as  the  land  of  glorious 
promises — a  nation  charged  with  a  grand  mis¬ 
sion — having  a  destiny  tiefore  it,  and  a  service 
to  render,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions  that  have  passed  away;  and  therefore 
these  irresistible  inferences  follow — first  of  all, 
if  this  restoration  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  present  Christian  economy ;  if,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks,  it  cannot  be  earlier 
than  1804,  and  cannot  be  much  later ;  if  the 
infiuence  that  is  to  lend  its  ships,  its  wealth, 
its  influence,  and  all  its  vast  territorial  power, 
to  carry  back  the  sons  of  /ion  to  their  home, 
and  to  reinstate  them  in  the  midst  of  .Terusa- 
letn,  be  our  own  lieloved  land — a  maritime,  a 
manufacturing  land,  a  land  of  iron,  and  gold, 
and  silver — then  the  conclusion  must  be  most 
gratifying  to  every  Briton:  England  will  be 
spared  amid  the  crash  of  nations,  and  emerge 
from  the  conflict  radiant  with  greater  glory. 
.  .  .  .  If  this  be  so,  may  we  not,  you  say, 

cease  to  care  about  anything  that  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  England's  strength,  its  safety,  or  its 
protection  ?  Nut  at  all.  I  know  the  seeming 
contradiction  or  inconsistency.  It  will  be  said, 
if  it  be  an  ascertained  and  demonstrable  fact 
that  our  country  is  not  to  fall,  and  that  every 
hostile  army  tiiat  may  light  upon  its  shores 
must  be  triumphantly  beaten  back,  then  had 
we  not  better  burn  our  navy,  and  disband  our 
troops,  and  put  an  end  to  all  this  raising  of 
Volunteers,  when  we  know  that  all  is  perfectly 
safe?  Such  would  be  the  logic  of  fools,  not 
the  inference  of  Christians.” 


What  a  relief  it  is,  after  all  this  twisting 
and  violent  wrenching  of  words  to  fit  a  pro-  i 
phetical  theory,  to  turn  to  the  beautiful  passage  | 
which  has  been  so  sadly  mangled,  and,  upon  i 
the  authority  of  competent  critics,  so  errone¬ 
ously  misinterpreted  I  The  passage  is,  “  Woe 
to  the  land  shadowing  with  win^  which  is 
beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia;  that  sendeth 
ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even  in  vessels  of  bul¬ 
rushes  upon  the  waters,  saying.  Go,  ye  swift 
messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled, 
to  a  people  terrible  from  their  beginning  ' 
hitherto;  a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden-  | 
down,  whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled.”  i 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  Dr.  Gumming 
has  been  convicted  of  gross  ignorance  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  of  displaying  so  much 
poverty  of  invention  as  to  be  reduced  to  the 
burrowing,  without  acknowledgment,  of  large 
quantities  of  the  writings  of  others,  we  must 
plainly  state  that  we  consider  him  an  unreliable 
and  delusive  guide  in  prophetical  interpretation. 

In  support  of  these  views,  we  will  quote  (being 
anxious  to  give  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
every  possible  force)  the  words  of  a  journal 
which  has  steadily,  and,  to  our  mind,  success¬ 
fully,  shown  the  incapacity  of  Dr.  Gumming 
fur  the  vocation  he  has  chosen  to  assume. 
Speaking  of  the  volume  we  have  under  notice, 
this  able  print  remarked — “According  to  his 
annual  custom,  Dr.  Oiimining  has  produced 
another  book,  which,  as  he  justly  oWrvos, 
does  not  pretend  to  any  originality,  or  to  im¬ 
part  any  new  light  to  the  scholar.  It  would 
certainly  be  the  lieigbt  of  impudence  if  it  did, 
in.-uiiiuch  as,  by  the  author's  own  admission, 
every  part  of  it  that  is  not  composed  of  the 
washy  rhetoric  of  which  (with  a  greater  or  less 
infusion  of  greasiness)  such  pre-ichers  always 
compose  their  sermons,  is  derived  from  four  or 
five  authors  whose  works  Dr.  Gumming  has 
‘  studied  with  intense  interest,’  and  whose  con¬ 
clusions  and  arguments  he  has  transferred 
wholesale  into  his  pages.”  The  moral  tendency 
of  prophetical  studies  would  seem,  then,  to  h« 
not  too  high. 

We  are  not  of  those— we  trust  and  believe 
our  readers  are  not  of  those — w^o  can  be 
deluded  into  admiration  bv  the  flowery  flatterr 
which  the  author  of  “  itedeinption  Drawetli 
Nigh  ”  so  pertinaciously  heaps  upon  England. 
We  are  no  mure  Papistical  than  the  com¬ 
mon-place  Gruwn-court  minister  himself,  but 
we  are  totally  unable  to  enjoy  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  complete  destruction  of  millions  of 
our  Homan  Gatholic  brethren  with  that  gusto 
so  apparent  in  him.  His  book  shows  a  great 
lack  of  Ghristian  charity,  and  bespeaks,  though 
a  shrewd,  a  distressingly  narrow  mind. 

Finally,  we  repudiate  the  insulting  assertiou 
that  his  clap-trap  terrors,  his  caricatures  of  the 
I  old  prophets,  his  narrow  Ghristianity,  his  fus¬ 
tian,  and  his  flattery  of  English  congregations 
— we  repeat,  we  cast  back  the  slander  that 
such  stale,  unprofitable,  and  unworthy  stuff, 
can  be  enjoyed  by  Englishwomen.  Dr.  John 
Cumming's  terrorism  and  trumpery  rhetoric 
are  certainly  addressed  to  weak  intellects,  but 
we  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
that  expression  is  the  synonym  for  female 
admirers. 
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Large  and  ample  garments,  and  richness  of 
material,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
fashions,  which  in  their  detail  have  rather  an 
Oriental  appearance.  Gold,  mixed  with  other 
trimmings,  is  used  for  nearly  everything — for 
headdresses,  for  Zouave  and  Greek  jackets,  which 
are  more  in  favour  than  ever,  for  large  evening 
cloaks  or  burnous,  for  cravats,  waistbands,  uml 
it  extends  even  to  the  boots. 

Steel  Petticoats  are  still  universally  w<irn, 
and  are  made  in  various  ways  —  some  with 
cords  arranged  in  points,  which  are  kept  at 
regular  distances  by  the  steel,  to  which  each 
point  is  fastened,  top  and  bottom ;  others  with 
the  steel  fastened  in  to  a  coloured  material,  by 
means  of  a  runner  on  the  wrong  side.  Magenta 
is  the  favourite  shade  for  coloured  petticoats  this 
winter,  either  in  plain  cloth,  or  rep,  or  corded 
rep.  A  pretty  one  can  be  made  of  plain  .Magenta 
ciutb,  bound  at  the  bottom  with  black  velvet,  and 
trimmed  on  the  skirt  with  two  rows  of  the  same, 
about  two  inches  wide,  which  has  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty  ettect.  Stockings  made  in  the 
same  colour  are  also  univei'sally  worn,  either 
plain  or  striped  with  black.  Black  silk  or  satin 
petticoats,  quilted  with  coloured  silk,  are  also 
very  general;  for  instance,  the  quiltings  of  a 
black  one  run  with  bright  scarlet  or  yellow  silk, 
or  with  any  g!»y  colour  that  might  be  preferred. 

Dresses  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  have 
rather  increa.sed  than  diminished  in  size,  and 
those  of  very  hanitsome  materials  are  usually 
made  plain — that  is  to  say,  without  trimming. 
Where  trimmings  are  used,  the  skirt  of  thedress 
should  be  much  more  decorated  than  the  body, 
quite  reversing  the  order  of  things  from  a  few 
years  ago.  Plain,  deep  flounces  have  almost  dis¬ 
appeared,  although  narrow  ones  may  still  be  seen 
pvt  on  in  festoons  or  straight,  headed  by  small 
puffings.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  lixed 
rule  for  the  trimming  of  dresses,  us  the  lieight, 
figure,  anu  style  of  the  person  who  is  to  wear 
them  should  be  studied,  and  the  taste  and 
ingenuii^of  thediessmakrrexerci.sed  to  givens 
much  effect,  and  to  make  thedress  us  becoming 
as  possible.  We  will  illustrate  two  or  three, 
which  may  be  altered  in  many  little  (larliculurs. 
One,  a  morning  dress  of  grey  and  black  poplin, 
put  on  the  body  with  very  large  pleats  beiiind, 
and  almost  plain  in  the  front.  The  body 
tight,  and  buttoned  up  the  front  with  large, 
round,  plain  black  velvet  buttons,  and  a  row  of 
the  same  placed  up  the  front  of  the  skirt. 
The  sleeves  large,  and  finished  off  with  a 
turned-back  cuff;  this  cuff  scalloped,  and  the 
•callops  bound  with  black  velvet,  and  each  one 
fastened  down  to  the  sleeve  by  a  large  black 
velvet  button ;  a  row  of  velvet  and  buttons 
also  placed  on  the  outside  bend  of  the  sleeve. 
A  rep  dress  of  any  colour  made  in  this  way 
would  be  exceedingly  pretty. 

A  green  and  black  striped  silk  dress,  broc.aded 
with  small  bunches  of  flowers,  had  for  its 
only  trimming  a  broad  black  silk  waistband, 
brocaded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dress,  with 
a  ribbon  to  match,  |ilaced  on  the  edge  of  the 
sleeve,  and  a  bow  at  the  neck.  This  bow  is 
Qow  an  iuujsjHUisabIc  accompauiment  to  all 


dresses,  but  should  be  made  of  the  same  trim¬ 
ming,  or  us  nearly  to  match  as  possible,  that  of 
the  dress  with  which  it  is  worn. 

A  blue  and  black  checked  silk  was  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  with  black  velvet 
put  on  in  squares,  with  a  small  putfed 
sleeve,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  between 
the  puffs.  The  bottom  of  the  sleeve  was  quite 
tight,  buttoned  at  the  back  of  the  wristband, 
and  was  finished  off  by  a  white  muslin  embroi¬ 
dered  cuff.  Small  white  satin  cuffs,  with  black 
velvet  a[ipliquc,  are  amongst  the  fancy  novelties 
of  the  season. 

Jlany  Zouave  and  other  Jackets  are  embroi¬ 
dered  in  the  same  manner,  in  arabesque- and 
elegant  designs.  These  little  jackets  are  made 
in  pl.iin  cloth,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress, 
and  can  be  worn  with  any  silk  skirt. 

Three  ball  toilets,  prejiared  for  the  wife  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  consisted  of  a  rose-pink 
crepe  dress,  with  a  double  skirt  (for  double  skirts 
are  still  worn,  but  only  Jbrereuiny  toilet).  This 
double  skirt  was  looped  up  six  times  with  bows 
of  rose-pink  satin  ribbon,  as  also  the  sleeve.s, 
which  were  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
skirt,  with  ribbon  to  correspond.  The  headdress 
consisted  of  a  wreath  of  hydrangeas,  mounted 
with  a  coronet  of  the  flowers  in  front,  and  with 
only  leaves  behind.  Another  dress  was  of  white 
tarlatan,  with  bouilloni  cs,  separated  by  ruches, 
and  had  large  white  tulle  sleeves.  A  wreath  and 
bouquet  of  transparent  fruit,  mixed  with  cerise- 
coloured  flowers,  were  worn  with  this  dress. 
The  third  consisted  of  a  blue  silk  dress,  with 
a  tulle  skirt  over  it,  of  the  same  colour.  This 
tulle  skirt  was  trimmed  with  three  narrow 
floiiiices,  and  each  flounce  was  headed  by  a 
niche.  The  body  was  covered  with  flowers  and 
tulle,  and  the  sleeves  were  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond.  A  round  wreath  of  white  chrysantbe- 
mums  completed  this  toilet. 

Small  flat  Ha  is,  with  tnrncd-up  brims,  are 
usually  worn  by  ebildren,  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  many  ladies  adopt  tins  style  of  coitfiire. 
We  noticed  a  very  elegant  grey  felt  hat,  d  la 
Tranyois'I.,  bound  with  velvet  of  the  same 
coloor;  a  large  double  bow  wa.s  placed  on  the 
left-hand  side,  and  a  long  black  feather  was 
fastened  in  this  bow,  carried  roni  d  the  front  of 
Jie  hat,  with  the  end  fading  behind.  Another 
was  of  black  felt,  bound  with  black  velvet,  with 
a  small  round  tuft  or  cockade  of  black  and 
white  feathers  placed  quite  in  the  centre  of  the 
front;  a  long  white  ostrich  feather  completed 
the  trimming  of  this  hat. 

Magenta  and  mauve  seem  to  be  the  two 
favourite  colours  for  winter  Bonski's,  mixed 
with  a  great  deal  of  black  and  white.  As  we 
have  before  stated,  gold  tnminings  are  very 
much  in  vogue,  but  arranged  in  a  different 
manner  to  that  of  preceding  seasons.  A  bonnet 
attracted  our  attention,  the  other  day,  worn  by 
one  of  our  fashionables.  It  was  made  of  white 
embroidered  tulle,  without  a  stiff  foundation, 
and  was  covered  with  tiny  black  and  Magenta 
feathers;  the  front  was  bound  with  Magenta 
velvet,  artd  covered  with  black  lace.  The  cur¬ 
tain,  of  white  embroidered  tulle,  was  bound 
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with  a  piece  of  crossway  velvet,  and  the  ban¬ 
deau  inside  was  composed  of  Magenta-coloured 
fruit  with  gold  leaves.  Black  strings  were 
worn  with  this  bonnet.  Another,  of  white 
velours  ipingle,  had  a  fold  of  the  same  material 
across  the  front  of  the  bonnet,  which  was 
fastened  down  by  three  large  gold  buttons,  and 
three  black  and  white  rosettes.  The  curtain 
was  covered  with  black  lace,  and  the  bandeau, 
of  black  velvet,  was  fastened  at  intervals  by 
large  gold  buttons  to  match  those  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  bonnet.  Another,  of  the  same 
material,  had  a  white  satin  curtain,  bound  with 
velours  ipinyU,  and  was  trimmed  with  a  broad 
velvet  ribbon,  rose  de  chine,  and  a  long  white 
feather.  The  cap  inside  was  made  of  very 
evenly  quilled  blonde,  mingled  with  bows  of 
very  narrow  black  velvet,  with  a  bandeau  of 
coloured  grapes  and  leaves.  These  bonnets 
would,  of  course,  be  suitable  only  for  the  car¬ 
riage,  or  for  a  very  recherchi  toilet. 

Nkts  still  continue  to  be  worn  trimmed  with 
ruched  ribbon,  bows,  or  tassels,  and  are  made  in 
gold,  lacet,  and  chenille,  although  the  latter 
have  become  almost  too  general  to  be  considered  i 
verj  recherche.  Forthetheatie  ora  dinner  party  j 
a  pretty  little  head-dress  may  be  made  of  a  I 
bandeau  of  cerise  or  Magenta  velvet  about  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger.  Kosettes  of  white 
blonde,  and  roses  without  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  should  form  the  coronet,  and  the  rosettes 
and  roses  should  increase  in  size  and  number 
towards  the  back  of  the  headdress. 

A  very  simple  headdress  can  be  arr.mged 
with  a  coronet  of  ruched  black  lace  and  a  large 
bow  of  the  same  material  placed  just  in  the 
front.  This  headdress  can  be  finished  off  on 
one  side  by  a  bouquet  of  carnations,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  the  same  colour  as  the 
flowers. 

Littlk  Cam,  whether  for  negliyi  or  more 
dressy  wear,  are  all  made  round,  in  muslin,  lace, 
and  guipure,  and  are  trimmed  with  bunches  of 
flowers,  and  simple  ends  of  ribbon. 

Morning  collars  and  sleeves  are  still  worn 
with  crossed  ends,  and  fastened  by  a  large  gold 
or  fancy  button.  Those  made  in  lace  or  em¬ 
broidered  muslin  are  mounted  oh  coloured 
ribbon,  and  are  worn,  sometimes,  with  small  em¬ 
broidered  cravats,  which,  at  present,  are  not 
quite  excluded.  l.ace  jidlerines,  both  high  and 
low,  are  very  much  in  favour,  and  are  made  of 
a  mixture  of  black  and  white  lace  or  blonde, 
and  trimmed  with  velvet  and  narrow  gold  braid. 
One  for  a  low  body  can  be  composed  of  a  broad 
crossway  piece  of  black  velvet,  cut  in  a  point 
both  back  and  front.  This  velvet  should  be 
headed  by  some  plain  white  blonde,  about  two 
inches  wide,  and  should  be  gathered  in  to  the 
shape  of  the  neck.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
blonde  finished  off  by  ruchmgs  of  narrow  black 
lac«,  and  e  row  of  narrow  gold  braid  run  on  in 
the  middle  of  each  ruche;  the  bottom  of  the 
velvet  trimmed  with  a  row  of  broad  white 
Maltese  lace,  and  headed  by  a  black  ruche. 
This  elegant  bertbe  could  be  worn  with  any 
coloured  silk  dress. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE. 

1.  Evkniso  Dress. — The  headdress  is  com¬ 
posed  of  black  and  Magenta  feathers,  fastened 
oa  to  a  cachepeigne,  and  falling  rather  low  on 


the  neck  behind.  The  dress  is  of  Magenta  moire 
antique,  trimmed  with  black  and  Magenta  ruches, 
and  black  luce.  The  body  and  skirt  are  made  in 
one,  without  a  scam  at  the  waist,  generally 
called  the  Kobe  Iinp^ratricc.  A  ruche  com¬ 
posed  of  Magenta  silk,  four  inches  long,  and 
one  of  black  silk  the  same  length,  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  body,  and  continue  down 
each  side  of  the  skirt.  A  large  rosette  of  the 
two  colours  is  placed  where  these  ruches  tenni- 
nate,  finished  off  by  two  long  lace  lappets,  or, 
instead  of  these,  two  pieces  of  lace  sewn  toget  her, 
with  a  ruche  in  the  middle.  A  piece  of  black  lace 
is  put  on  tinder  the  ruches,  and  forms  a  trimming 
for  the  body  and  the  sides  of  the  skirt ;  and  rows 
of  lace  ornament  the  middle  of  the  body  and  front 
of  the  skirt.  This  lace  should  all  be  one  width. 
A  moire  antique  flounce,  eight  inches  in  depth, 
is  put  on  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and 
is  finished  off  by  a  small  ruche  with  a  heading; 
and  the  skirt  is  longer  by  twelve  inches  behind 
than  it  is  in  front— so  forming  a  kind  of  demi- 
train. 

2.  Ball  Dukiss. — The  coronet  and  coiffure 
are  composed  of  blue  daisies,  arranged  with 
plenty  of  flowers  on  the  coronet.  The  dress 
18  of  white  silk,  covered  with  thiee  skirts 
of  white  tulle  cTitliision,  and  looped  up  with 
'  bunches  of  blue  daisies.  The  body  is  rather 
short-waisted,  made  without  points,  and  is 
trimmed  with  folds  of  tulle,  fastened  in  the 
middle  and  on  eueh  sliouhler  by  daisies  to 
match  those  on  the  skirt.  The  three  skirts  are 
looped  up  at  various  distances,  and  the  top  one 
crosses  in  the  front  from  right  to  left.  TTiis 
dress  should  not  be  made  much  longer  lichind 
than  in  front. 

3.  Dress  for  an  Evening  Party,  suitable 
for  a  little  girl  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. — 
The  dress  is  made  of  white  tarlatan,  with  a 
very  low  body  and  very  short  sleeves.  The 
skirt  h:is  five  narrow  flounces,  which  may  be 
either  hemmed,  pinked,  or  trimmed  with  a 
narrow  ribbon  ;  and  the  body  is  trimmed  with 
a  lierthe  of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt.  A 
Magenta,  or  pink  silk  sash,  fastened  with  a 
bow  at  the  side,  rather  below  the  waist,  finishes 
this  simple  toilet.  It  would  be  equally  pretty 
made  in  blue  or  pink  tarlatan,  with  a  sa'.h  of 
the  same  colour.  The  headdress  is  a  round 
wreath,  composed  of  small  .Magenta-coloured 
roses. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NETTED  AND 
DARNED  ANTIMACASSAR. 

After  having  netted  the  foundation,  starch 
and  pin  it  out  square;  when  dry,  it  will 
be  found  very  easy  to  dam.  The  stitches  df 
the  darning  shonld’  he  all  in  the  same  direction. 
-After  the  border  is  darned  according  to  the 
pattern — leaving  one  row  of  loops  beyond  the 
iiorder,  so  forming  an  even  edge — a  i'ringe  of 
cotton  must  be  tied  into  every  loop,  which 
makes  a  pretty  finish  to  the  edge.  Tlie  pattern 
is  also  suitable  for  a  crochet,  as  well  as  a  netted 
antimacassar.  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  (^o.’s 
Crochet  Cotton,  No.  14.  will  be  found  the  right 
size  for  netting;  and  No.  10  Darning  Cotton, 
to  dam  the  pattern.  To  work  it  in  crochet,  use 
Boar’s  Head  Cotton,  Nos.  10  or  12. 
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BILLS  OF  FARE  FOR  DINNERS  IN 
DECEMBER. 

See  Noventber,  with  the  addition  of 
Roast  Turkey. 

Isoukdiksts. —  I'urkey;  forcemeat  by  recipe 
Ko.  417  in  Mra.  Beetou's  *' Hook  of  Household 
liansgement.” 

Choosing  and  Trussing. — Choose  cock  turkeys 
by  their  snort  spurs  and  black  legs,  in  whicli 
case  they  are  young;  if  the  spurs  are  long,  and 
the  legs  pale  and  rough,  they  are  old.  If  the 
bird  has  been  long  killed,  the  eyes  will  appear 
sunk  and  the  leet  very  dry;  but  if  fresh,  the 
contrary  will  be  the  case.  Middling  sir.ed 
fleshy  turkeys  arc  superior  to  those  of  an  iui- 
mense  growth,  being  more  tender.  They  should 
never  be  dressed  the  same  day  they  arc  killed ; 
bat,  in  cold  w(<ather,  should  hang  at  le.ast 
8  days ;  in  mild  weather,  4  or  5  days  will  do. 
Carefully  pluck  the  bird,  singe  it  with  white 
paper,  and  wipe  it  thoroughly  with  a  cloth ; 
mw  it,  preserve  the  liver  and  gizzard,  and  do 
not  break  the  gall-bag,  as  no  washing  will 
remove  the  bitter  taste  it  imparts  where  it  once 
tonches.  Wash  it  inside  well,  and  wipe  it  tho¬ 
roughly  dry  with  a  cloth,  and  wipe  the  outside. 
Cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back,  but  leave 
enough  of  the  crop-skin  to  turn  over;  break 
the  lrg-l)one  close  below  the  knee,  draw  out  the 
strings  from  the  thighs,  and  flatten  the  breast¬ 
bone  to  make  it  look  plump.  Have  ready  a 
forcemeat  made  by  recipe  No.  417 ;  fill  the  breast 
with  this,  and,  with  a  trussing-ncedle,  sew  the  I 
neck  over  to  the  back.  Bun  a  skewer  through 
the  pinion  and  thigh,  into  the  body,  to  the  pinion 
and  thigh  on  the  other  side,  and  press  the  legs  | 
as  much  as  possible  between  the  breast  and  the  I 
side  bones,  and  put  the  liver  under  one  pinion  and 
the  gizzard  under  the  other.  Puss  a  string  across 
the  back  of  the  bird,  catch  it  over  the  points  of 
the  skewer,  tie  it  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and 
be  particular  that  the  turkey  is  very  firmly 
trussed.  This  may  be  more  easily  accomplished 
with  a  needle  and  twine  than  with  skewers. 

Hode. — Fasten  a. sheet  of  buttered  paper  on 
to  the  breast  of  the  bird,])ut  it  down  to  a  liright 
fire,  at  some  little  distance  at  Jirst  (attenrards 
draw  it  nearer),  and  keep  it  well  busted  the 
whole  of  the  time  it  is  cooking.  About  f  hour 
before  serving,  remove  the  paper,  dredge  the 
turkey  lightly  with  flour,  and  put  a  piece  of 
butter  into  the  basting-ladle  ;  as  the  butter 
melts,  baste  the  bird  with  it.  When  of  a  nice 
brown  and  well  frothed,  serve  with  a  tureen  of 
Mod  brown  gravy  and  one  of  bread  sauce. 
Fried  sausages  are  a  favourite  addition  to  roast 
turkey;  they  make  u  pretty  garnish,  besides  i 
adding  gyeatly  to  the  flavour.  When  these  are  ! 
not  at  hand,  a  few  forcemeat  balls  should  be 
placed  round  the  dish  as  a  garnish.  Turkey 
may  also  be  stuffed  with  sausage-meat,  and  a 
chestnut  forcemeat  with  the  same  sauce  is,  by 
many  persons,  much  esteemed  us  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  this  favourite  dish. 

TYne. — Small  turkey,  IJ  hour;  moderate- 
sized  one,  about  lU  lbs.,  2  hours ;  large  turkey, 

3)  hours,  or  longer. 

Average  cost,  from  lOs.  to  12s., but  expensive 
at  Christmas,  on  account  of  the  great  demand. 

Sufficient. — A  moderate-sized  turkey  fur  7  or 
t  persons. 


THE  GARDEN. 

AENERAI.  Oli.SERVATIOKS. 

Alt.  prudent  gardeners  will  take  advantage  of 
the  fine,  dry  days  which  December  often  lioasts, 
to  get  through  all  kinds  of  earthwork  that 
remain  undone,  such  as  trenching,  earthing  up 
and  remodelling  the  shape  of  grounds.  When 
the  morning  sun  has  cleared  the  atmosphere 
from  mists,  and  thawed  the  frost  in  the  soil,  a 
few  of  the  hardiest  shrubs  may  be  planted — in 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  But,  although  it 
is  the  month  of  comparative  lei-ure  for  the 
gardener  out-di«.'rs,  while  vegetation  is  dormant 
and  the  soil  is  hard  with  frost,  he  will  find  some 
occupation  in  conveying  compost  unto  the 
spots  that  need  it,  conveying  it  all  the  better 
when  the  soil  cannot  be  “  poached.”  He  may 
further  employ  hiiiiseif  m  collecting  fresh 
materials  for  new  fertilizers.  In-doors,  there  is 
plenty  to  do  in  looking  after  the  fruits  and  roots 
stowed  away  for  the  winter.  On  brisk,  clear 
days,  when  the  air  is  not  frosty,  the  store-rooms 
may  have  their  doors  and  windows  set  open  for 
an  hour  or  so,  but  they  should  be  absidiitely 
closed  before  the  sun  goes  down  or  the  damps 
are  afloat.  All  prime  fruit  should  be  looked 
over  singly,  and  every  one  that  has  a  speck  of 
decay  upon  it,  removed. 

THE_  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  half-hardy  flowers  left  in  the  borders 
out  of  doors,  must  have  their  roots  well  pro¬ 
tected — with  the  neatest  kind  of  covering  when 
they  are  in  prominent  situations  —  but  any 
coarse  litter  will  sufliee  when  they  are  in  the 
rear.  A  most  simple  and  effectual  mode  of 
preserving  fuclisixs,  calceolarias,  and  hydrangeius 
through  the  winter,  is  to  cut  them  down  w  ithin 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground,  then  cover  them 
three  or  four  inches  thick  with  sifted  cinder- 
ashes.  To  prevent  the  ashes  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  wind  and  rain,  as  well  as  to  add  to  tho 
neatness  of  tho  mound,  cover  it  with  a  layer  of 
mould.  >''pread  soot  around  plants  with  matted 
and  tangled  vegetation,  to  intercept  and  kill 
the  .snails  and  sings.  Trim  and  plant  turf  round 
edges  of  beds  and  border.s,  and  roll  grass  and 
gravel  walks;  In  open  weather  plant  out,  in 
vacant  spaces,  small  laurels  and  holly-plants ; 
the  green  of  these,  with  the  flowers  of  tho 
laurustinus,  and  the  profusion  of  bloom  of  tho 
chrysanthemum,  will  make  the  garden  quite 
cheerful  until  the  bulbous  phuits  shall  bloom. 

THE  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Prune  vines  ag.iinst  out -door  walls.  Pe.aches, 
apricots,  plums,  and  cherry-trees  may  still  be 
pruned,  even  in  slightly  frosty  weather.  Secure 
well  the  roots  oi  newly-planted  fruit-trees 
against  frost  by  laying  mulch  about  them. 
Plant  and  prop.agate  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
I  raspberries.  i)raw  earth  close  around  young 
!  peas  and  beans.  Pick  decayed  1<  aves  oil'  cauli¬ 
flowers.  Uncover,  in  line  weather,  the  lettuce- 
plants  in  frames.  Sow  several  sorts  of  small 
sakad  once  in  ten  d.sys  or  a  fortnight,  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  crops.  In  a  warm  compartment, 
carrot-seed,  peas,  and  beans  may  be  sown.  Karth 
up  celery  and  cardoons,  and  tie  up  endive-plauts 
to  blanph. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE, 


-  Hopk  Evrrkokk  ■'  thinks 
Jt  that  a  law  could  and  should 
bs  passed  to  compel  married  men 
^*4  to  wear  the  plain  gold  ring,  “the 
same  aa  we  do,“  Her  reasons 
arc  good  as  far  as  they  go:  but  we  think 
they  baldly  co  far  enough — for,  unless 
Hock  Evkkmobk  can  see  In  the  circlet 
of  cold  a  charm  to  make  men  more 
constant  and  more  virtuous  than  she  ima¬ 
gines  (nr  knows)  them  to  be,  no  reform  would 
come  of  it. 

'■  Rosv  Linds _ “There  is  a  skeleton  in 

CTcry  house,”  it  is  said ;  and  we  can  only  suggest  that 
you  may  get  rid  of  a  few  bones  of  yours  by  regular 
e-iercise,  gentle  aperients,  and  the  use  of  the  bath. 

F.  W.— It  lieing  the  almost  universal  practice  for 
the  bride’s  family  to  supply  the  linen  for  the  “  young 
couple;”  It  being  supposed  that  when  the  linen  is 
bought,  the  hapi>y  day  is  not  far  olf;  it  being  also  j 
understood  that  the  linen  will  belong  to  both  man  | 
and  wife,  the  best  way  is  to  mark  it  thus— tlie  first  | 
letter  to  be  the  Initial  of  the  gentleman's  Christian  : 
name,  the  second  the  initial  of  the  lady's  Christian  | 
name,  and  the  third  the  name  which  lliey  will  bear  | 
in  common.  Thus,  if  Adam  While  is  abonr  wed 
Eve  Green,  the  various  articles  shnie^  mpuir'*  • 
A.  E.  W.  Is  F.  \V.  governed,  how—  .  chsi  -st.  i 
by  superstition  ?  Tlierc  is  a  si^-  t*(f"'NS  uu-  ' 
lucky  to  mark  tb  •'ii  before  r  ,^'Vtied.  | 

C.  C.  Lkwi.s.-  J.  J.  tfr.  Murray,  ! 

of  Cork,  will  so  .piy  you  with  our  .Magaziue.  W'ith  | 
respwt  to  your  quesiion  coiirerning  the  American  j 
conking  stoves,  wc  understand  that  tliey  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and,  writlt  care,  are  not  open  to  the 
objections  you  mention. 

.MacGiB  1’.  and  some  other  ladies  are  not  con¬ 
tented  with  our  .answer  to  Eva  Sivci.aiu.  The 
inquiries  turn  now  upon  the  manner  of  applying  | 
the  cosmetic,  whether  as  a  trash,  or  to  ht  drunk  t  | 
Maooie  seems  in  a  “dreadful  way:”  a:.*_  s  such  a  j 
shocking  complexion.  Eheu !  what  a  '4i)rld  it  is 
for  quacks!  St.  Swithin,  who,  before,  came  to  our  I 
rescue,  will  not  be,  possibly,  wanting  again  in  ' 
entering  the  lists  of  our  “Coiivcisazione,”  and  i 
fiiiisliing  off  our  persevering  correspondeiils. 

Mabt  and  I.sabel — Our  space  lias  lieoii  so  occu¬ 
pied,  that  we  have  had  i,o  riann  fur  tlic  naiiies  of  j 
those  who  have  forwarded  us  their  quotations  from  , 
the  poets;  shoitly,  however,  wo  liupe  to  lemedy  ! 
the  omission.  I 

E.  P.  Rtkke  should  not  write  us  an  angry  letter 
because  we  had  not,  last  month,  space  suttlcient  to 
tell  her  tliat  we  would  soon  give  a  pattern  fur  a 
“night-dress.”  Have  patience;  the  building  of  I 
Rome  was  not  done  in  a  day. 

Marianna  Tintina  is  very  solicitous  to  know 
“  what  would  render  the  complexion  a  dead  white, 
fur  she  has  a  friend  who  is  troubled  with  a  florid, 
greasy-looking  skin.”  We  never  could  understand 
what  it  is  that  makes  so  many  friends  write  to  us 
on  account  of  their  friends.  The  virtue  of  un. 
selfishness  is  certainly  more  shown  in  letters  “  to 
the  editor”  than  under  any  other  circumstances  we 
ever  came  in  contact  with ;  and,  as  we  go  tlirongli 
our  correspondence,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
what  kind  creatures  there  are  in  the  world.  It 
does  not  occur  to  us  for  a  single  moment,  of  course, 
wlien  our  correspondents  say  tliat  they  wish  all 
this  information  on  behalf  of  tlieir  friends,  that  they 
themselves  are  in  the  least  interested :  that  would 
be  unkind.  However,  returning  to  Marianna — 
she  says,  “now,  although  rosy  cheeks  are  very 
charming,  it  is  decidedly  not  pretty  to  see  tlie  fore¬ 
head,  nose,  tkc.,  partaking  of  the  same  brilliant 
hue.”  Marianna  then  dimly  hints  that,  “  perhaps. 


sonu  people  m.vy  pnt  it  down  to  intemperance,* 
but  my  friend  seldom  drinks  anything  stronger 
than  water.”  Will  any  charitable  person  assist 
Marianna’s  (blend  as  to  obtaining  the  desired  “  dead 
white.”  For  ourselves,  thinking  more  of  a  live  dog 
than  a  deceased  lion,  we  should  prefer  the  com¬ 
plexion  a  “living  black.” 

Georoiana  Benson,  and  several  other  of  our 
friends  who  have  not  yet  received  “  Uceton’s 
Christmas  Annual.”— In  consequence  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  elaborate  nature  of  the  Eidographic  Almanack, 
printed  in  gold  and  colours,  tlie  publication  of  tlie 
Christmas  Annual  has  been  delayed  beyond  the 
time  at  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
issued.  We  here  append  a  short  description  of  its 
principal  features,  and  we  arc  certain  all  wlio  buy 
it  will  be  most  willing  to  declare  that  tliey  never 
expended  a  shilling  with  more  pleasure  in  their 
lives:  —  1.  A  cliarming  variety  of  entertaining 
Christmas  Literature.  2.  Robin  Hood;  aChristmu 
Burlesque,  and  a  host  of  Cliarodes,  Conundrums, 
Enigmas,  and  the  like.  3.  A  magnificent  Illumi¬ 
nated  Eidographic  Almanack  for  Ifliil,  printed  in 
gold  and  many  colours.  4.  The  useful  information 
necessary  for  a  Household  Almanack.  6.  A  large 
separate  Sliect  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Puzzles, 
printed  In  red  ink.  In  all,  “  Beeton’s  Christmas 
Annual”  contains  120  pages  of  good  paper,  bcantl- 
fully  printed,  and  illustrated  by  upwards  of  150 
splendid  Engravings,  all  from  original  designs  by 
distinguished  artists. 


NOTICE. 

•  The  New  I'ear’s  Number  of  the  "  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine.”— We  beg  to  Inti¬ 
mate  to  our  subscribers  that  on  January  1st,  18iil, 
will  be  published  u  double  number  of  tlie  “  Eriglisli- 
womuii’s  Domestic  klagaziiie,”  price  Is.  This, 
beyond  tlie  usual  amount  of  letterpress,  and  its 
attractive  f  hion  and  coloured  plates  and  embroi¬ 
dery  slK>et,,will  contain  several  features  of  so  novel 
and  us  j  character  that  tliey  will  be  received, 

we  fg; _ _ ;;ed,  witli  the  greatest  satisfaction  by 

all  .,  .  usuribers.  Thus,  tlie  magazine  will  com- 
prJ  <.'.*■ 

i^.tn  additional  48  pages  of  a  variety  of  litcra- 
tU.Xfrom  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  eiidnent 
writers  of  the  day,  magnliicently  illustrated  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists. 

Tiierc  will  also  lie  an  extra  tinted  slieet.  containing 

2.  A  complete  alphabet  of  capital  letters,  of  new 
and  beautiiiil  design,  fur  embroidering  handker¬ 
chief  corners,  fkc. 

3.  A  complete  alphabet  of  small  letters  for  the 
same  purpose.  And,  in  addition  to  nil  this,  there 
will  be  included  in  the  magazine  for  January— 

4.  A  vCiir  rRETTT  collar,  culled  tlie  Garibaldi 
Collar,  traced  on  fine  muslin,  ready  for  working, 
of  an  entirely  new  shape,  and  of  a  design  suitable 
for  tlie  fusliionable  embroidery  un  muslin  and  iieL 

5.  Also  a  pair  of  sleeves  to  match  the  collar, 
traced  likewise  on  line  muslin,  and  perfectly  ready 
for  working. 

This  double  number  of  the  “  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine”  will,  then,  besides  comprising 
a  great  quantity  of  additional  literature,  embroidery 
patterns,  &c.,  contain  a  set  of  the  newest  collar 
and  sleeves,  which  may  be  at  once  worked  and 
worn  by  our  subscribers,  and  will  be  fumid  fully 
worth  the  whole  price  giveu  for  the  double  number. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our  Subscribers  are  respectfully  invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  once  to  their  Booksellers  for  the 
regular  supply  of  the  Numbers  of  this  Magazinr, 
so  as  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  aa  soon  as  |iub- 
lished,  and  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  Publlslicr  begging  to 
notify  tk.vt  he  will  nut  undertake  that  the  Fushlnn 
Plates  will  be  tssiied  with  the  Magazines  beyond  tbs 
month  ill  whicli  tliey  arc  originally  publishciL 
London,  2t8,  Strand,  W.C. 


‘by  the  authors  op  “under  a  cloud.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

T  II  K  BROTH  E  R  .S. 

Mu.  John  Crovelly’s  keeper  wa.s  esteemed  by  the  family  pretty  much  like  the 
wooden  secretary  to  which  one  confides  his  private  papers ;  nevertheless,  as  soon 
OS  Herbert  and  his  mamma  appeared,  Grippcmiore  wisely  retired  to  an  inner  room, 
to  avoid  the  responsibilities  of  witnessing  the  “  scene”  then  obviously  pending. 
Therefore  the  brothers  were  left  alone. 

All  the  while  Herbert  indulged  his  tears — the  fit  was  sharji,  and  not  so  brief  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  manhood — ^Ir.  John  wandered  about  the  room 
with  every  mark  of  disapprobation  visible  on  his  countenance.  Whenever  brother 
Herbert’s  grief  took  a  newstart,  brother  John,  plunging  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
squared  down  upon  him  with  a  look  of  great  severity ;  at  other  times,  the  prisoner 
rapped  an  impatient  tattoo  on  a  window-pane,  or  wdiistled.  Had  Herbert  been 
conscious  of  John’s  displeasure,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  regarded  it 
much,  while,  in  fact,  his  face  wiis  buried  in  the  i)illows  of  the  sofa,  and  his  ears  were 
deaf  even  to  his  own  cries. 

Like  a  summer  storm,  the  young  man’s  grief  had  broken  out  suddenly,  after  a 
BuUeii,  almost  supernatural  ealm,  and  it  ended  as  suddenly,  and  he  was  cahn  again. 
Observing  that  the  rain  was  over,  John  said,  in  a  sarcastic  voice — 

“AVell,  have  you  done?” 

“  At  present.  Jack !” 

“  Oh  I  at  present.  That’s  civil  again.  The  fact  is,  you  want  polishing,  erbert 
— evidently ;  and  you  shall  have  it,  sir !” 

“  I  am  sure  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,”  returned  the  other  listlessly — being 
at  the  same  time  very  willing  to  be  amused.  “  Hut  what’s  the  matter  1  am  not 
conscious  of  having  offended  you.” 

“  I  dare  say  not.  But  when  you- have  studiod  with  us  for  a  week  or  two  you 
yrill  learn  that  you  committed  a  breach  of  good  manners  at  your  very  enti-anca 

Ko.  Q,  Voi.  II.  F 


into  our  society.  I  know  Grippormore's  views — you  don't  k.uow  Qrippcrmorc ; 
and  it  is  deuced  lucky  for  you  he  was  not  present !” 

“  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  .Tack,  1  shall  take  it  as  a  fivour  if  you  point  niy 
error  out  to  me.” 

“  ily  dear  Herbert,  it  Ls  porfeexly  ob'.  ious,  I  am  sure.  Suppose  T  had  entered 
your  study  uninvited — you  are  entirely  welcome,  of  course,  and  we’ll  have  a  game 
at  dominoes  presently  if  you  like — r'uut  suppose  .1  had  entered  your  study  unex¬ 
pectedly,  thrown  mj'  heels  on  your  sofa,  and  set  off  in  a  gallop)  of  laughter ! — 
starting  afiesh  every  five  minutes  like  an  omnibus  ! — bursting  out  afresh,  sir,  as  if 
I  meant  to  howd  the  windows  out  and  cxpxoseyoii  to  tlie  inclemency  of  the  weather; 
what  (pin'on  would  you  have  had  of  my  pwlitenessV’ 

“I.v.ave:i  knows,  I  did  not  laugh.  Jack  !’’ 

“  And  piray  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?  You  cried,  didn’t  you?” 

“  I  did ;  and  tlxere  is  a  gixnt  difference  between  laughing  and  weeping,  as  you 
know’  very  well.” 

“  Not  at  all !  Nothing  of  the  kind !  It  is  doubtful,  you  know’,  whether  the 
distinction  will  hold  in  a  scientific  sense.  They  jirocecd  from  the  same  regions  of 
the  human  frame ;  laugh  much  and  you  cry  a  little,  cry  much  and  you  laugh  too. 
'Why,  I  heard  you  guffaw  distinctly  two  or  tliree  times  just  now’ !’’ 

“  No  doubt !”  muttered  Herbert,  l.itteily  sorrowful. 

“Ah,  then  you  grant  tint  position.  Well,  then,  there  is  the  mor.al  and 
psychologic.al  view.  1  have  yet  to  learn,”  sxiid  .Tohn,  with  all  the  gravity  and 
dignity  attributed  to  Hr.  Pitt,  “  that  there  is  more  hapipiinei-s  in  aveeping  than  in 

laughing.  Sir,  laughter  is  trhiLug  and  weeping  is  w’eighty - ” 

Heavy  work.  Jack !” 

“  Laughter  is  a  noise  that  a  tree  makes  when  the  w’ind's  wostcrly ;  but  wecpiiug 
— weeping  can  be  devilish  pleasant,  I  assure  you.” 

“  w’fl.s  devilish  jileasant,”  s.aid  IlerUrt  grinning. 

“I  tell  you  what,”  rejoined  the  madman,  ch.anging  his  tone,  “if  you  insist 
on  interrupting  me  in  this  way,  1  sliall  call  Gripxpwmore !” 

“  Pray  don’t !  I  am  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Fire  away !” 

“  And  when  you  mention  the  grave,  say  nothing  of  firing  aw  ay.  There  are 
certain  associations  which  a  pxolite  mind  always  avoids.  However :  the  subject  of 
conversation - ” 

“  "W  h’ch  you  are  to  have  all  to  yourself !’’ 

“Pardon  me;  I  amend  the  word.  The  sn’oject  of  discussion  is  laughing  and 
W’ceping.  The  first - ”  Here  the  eagerness  of  the  sjjeakcr’s  countenance  dis¬ 

solved  into  an  almo.st  painful  apipjearance  of  deliberalicn.  “  I  have  a  gi’cat  mind,” 
said  he,  “  to  call  Grippermore  after  .all.  He  never  descends  to  these  emotions.  No 
philosopher  does  descend  for  his  emotions  into  the  region  of  his  stomach,  to 
which  these  undoubtedly  belong,  you  know’.”  '  . 

“No,  no;  we  won’t  have  Grippermore.  I  would  rather  hear  you.”  The  fact 
being  that  .John’s  ramblings  sensibly  relieved  his  brother’s  mind — by  diverting  it. 

“  Good !”  returned  .Tohii  with  a  bow’  also  like  that  attributed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
its  coldne-ss  and  hauteur.  “  Weepxing,  we  agreed,  can  lie  extremely  pleasant.  On 
this  principle — which  you  w  ill  not  find  in  books,  though  you  m.ay  find  it  cxpxounded 
at  length  iii  .-.uimscript,  after  my  dissolution  :  Kvery thing  in  the  world  is  made 
up  of  opposed  elements.  Jly  i<lea  indeed  is,  I’nat  when  a  l.aby  is  bom,  be  is  born 
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with  the  two  elements  of  good  and  evil  unmixed.  They  are  brought  together  by 
intelligence,  and  give  birth  to  a  mixed  progeny  of  passions  and  principles.  These 
are  simple  and  distinguishable  enough,  by  the  father’s  or  the  mother’s  side,  in  tho 
first  few  generations, — and  so  a  child  is  a  little  uigel  at  breakfast  and  a  little 
demon  at  dinner-time.  But  the  passions  and  principles  breed  in  and  in,  and  breed 
fast;  the  end  of  it  being  that  their  original  blood  becomes  so  intermingled,  that 
there  is  a  conscious  sting  of  vice  in  every  virtue  that  a  inau  possesses,  while  if 
you  could  cut  the  blackest  guilt  out  of  his  heart,  and  boil  it  down,  you  would  rind 
some  good  in  it.  How  could  there  be  such  a  thing  as  contented  villany  otherwise  ?” 

Herbert  listened  in  astonishment.  Hail  his  brother  been  a  lord  chief  justice, 
or  a  professor  of  metaphysics  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  have  looked  less  lunatic 
as  he  delivered  himself  of  these  opinions.  The  light  that  burned  in  his  eyes  seemed 
as  much  like  genius  as  madness ;  but  it  faded  pitifully  when  he  ceased  to  speak. 

“  Well  done.  Jack  !”  his  brother  cried.  “  1  begin  to  think  they  have  made  a 

mistake - 1  think  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  shutting  youmt-lf  up  here.  But 

how  does  this  bear  on  the  subject  V” 

“Why,”  replied  brother  John,  kindling  anew,  “it  is  the  same  with  emotions 
as  with  principles;  that  is  all.  Unmixed  good  and  evil  cast  together  in  one  heart 
would  rend  it  in  pieces.  Thunder  and  lightning ! — thunder  and  lightning,  all  day 
long.  How  w’ould  it  be,  then,  if  umningled  pride  and  unabated  anger,  joy  unre¬ 
strained,  grief  unteinpered,  stormed  into  it  in  turns,  at  every  turn  !  I\’hy,  sir,  tho 
human  heart  would  be  like  a  city  conquered  seven  times  a  day.  You  would  have 
desolation  there  in  the  evening.  And  you  would  be  lucky  if  yon  liveil  to  Ihj  sent 
here — to  study  with  me  and  Grippermore.” 

Here  the  young  man  nodded  significantly,  and  looked  miserable. 

■  “  But - ” 

“About  laughter  in  particular? — Really,  you  are  very  narrow,  Herbert! 
However,  I  suppose  men  wdthout  sense,  like  children  without  peiice,  must  peep  at 
the  show  through  a  crack  in  the  barn-door.  Laughter  and  tears  drain  into  tho 
same  well,  and  one  may  not  be  disturbed  without  moving  the  other.  It  is  the 
same  with  books  as  with  life  ;  you  can’t  have  one  set  of  emotions  for  your.self  and 
another  set  for  other  people,  and  a  man  reads  his  own  history  as  well  as  makes  it. 
In  books  made  of  ol/ier  folks’  history,  the  humour  makes  you  cry  and  the  pathos 
is  most  pleasing.  The  most  delightful  hero  is  the  one  you  are  obliged  to  pity 
most ;  and  every  man  is  a  hero  to  himself;  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more.” 

“  My  dear  John,”  exclaimed  Herbert  after  a  long  silence — (ho  had  quite  for¬ 
gotten  his  miseries  by  this  time) — “  You  amaze  me !  Why  you  talk  like  a  Iwok !” 

His  brother,  whose  eyes  had  begun  to  wander  again,  looked  up  suddenly  and 
very  curioiuly. 

“  That’s  remarkable,”  he  muttereil.  “  Do  you  know,  Herbert,  you  have 
guessed  jt  exactly.  You  have  m.ade  discovery  of  what  I  have  long  been  secretly 
conscious  of,  and  at  present  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  generally  known.  I  om  a 

book !  1  am  nothing  but  a  book ! - Tho  worst  of  it  is,  you  know,  I  usually  read 

upside  down !  If  I  could  only  take  hold  of  myself  always  by  the  right  end ! — if 
I  could  only - " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost.  Mr.  John  went  muttering  to  a  window- 
seat,  and  sat  there  with  his  back  to  his  brother.— evidently  in  deep  cogitatioa  of 
this  problem :  how  always  to  take  himself  up  by  tho  right  end. 

L 
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Herbert  watched  him  for  some  time  in  wondering  silence.  So  rarely  did  the 
brothers  meet,  so  often  did  the  wrong  end  of  the  book  come  foremost,  that  Herbert 
was  quite  unprepared  for  this  quaint  exhibition  of  thought ;  and  when,  after  a 
little  while,  his  own  misfortunes  occurretl  to  him,  there  came  also  a  reflection 
which  illustrated  much  of  what  his  brother  had  said :  he  could  not  help  thinking 
how  opportune  had  been  John’s  harangue  in  diverting  him — Herbert — from  the 
contemplation  of  his  wrongs.  A  man's  sentiments  must  bo  very  much  mixed  to 
give  birth  to  such  a  reflection  spontaneously. 

No  sooner  had  he  thought  of  Charlotte  again,  than  her  husband  began  absolutely 
to  fear  a  relapse  into  his  agony.  Immediately  he  threw  himself  upon  the  source 
of  his  previous  diversion,  the  talk  of  his  mad  brother.  Going  up  to  him,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  he  said — 

“  But,  my  dear  brother  John,  the  book  is  the  right  way  up  now,  and  so - ” 

“  Is  it  ?”  the  other  interposed,  in  a  wistful,  helpless  tone  of  voice.  “  I  am  sure 
/  don’t  know.  Y’ou  had  better  ask  Gripjiermore ;  he  can  always  tell.” 

“  I  need  ask  nobody.  You  have  been  tivlkiug  delightfully  well.  What  I  was 
about  to  remark  is,  that  you  have  not  yet  informed  me  how  I  offended  you,  and 
how  I  am  to  mend  my  manners.” 

“  And  have  you  not  found  it  out  yet?” 

“  Well,  I  have  some  inkling  of  it,  1  think,  from  what  you  have  already  said ; 
but  it  is  very  slight.” 

“  An  unfortunate  Christian,”  said  John,  still  looking  out  of  the  window  and 
speaking  in  the  tone  of  one  who  reads  from  a  book  (no  doubt  he  was  quoting  from 
memory) — “  an  unfortunate  Christian  gained  a  livelihood  in  Constantinople  by 
making  s2K;ctacle3  and  artificial  eyes,  lie  had  the  honour  to  make  an  eye  for  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  was  handsomely  rewai-ded  by  him.  About  a  month  after  that, 
he  was  sent  for,  and  was  to  his  great  astonishment  severely  biistinadoed  for  a  cheat. 
The  gentlemen  who  administer  these  punishments  are  generally  not  very  com¬ 
municative  of  anything  but  blows ;  but  at  last  he  found  out  that  the  Grand 
Seignior  had  worn  his  eye  with  all  lyiahomedan  patience  for  a  whole  month,  and 
yet  could  see  no  better  with  it  tljan  on  the  day  it  was  first  put  in.” 

“  A  capital  story !”  cried  Herbert  laughing.  “  It  applies  to  me,  I  suppose !” 

“  Of  course  it  does.  But  you  are  worse  than  the  Grand  Seignior ;  for  by  my 
discourse  on  laughter  I  clap})ed  a  real  eye  into  your  head,  and  you  deserve  to  be 
bastinadoed  for  not  having  used  it  to  see  what  made  me  angry.” 

“  Well,  I  must  tlmow  myself  on  your  mercy.  Jack.  Explain,  there’s  a  good 
fellow  V” 

“  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  come  into  his  friend’s  apartments  and  fall  a 
howling  without  a  word  of  exjilanation,  than  he  has  to  laugh  half  an  hour  at  a  joke 
which  nobody  understands  but  himself.  It  is  equally  offensive,  if  you  look  at  it  from 
a  philosophic  point  of  view,  because  it  may  be  ecjually  embarrassing  and  painful.” 

Herbert  did  not  quite  concur  in  this  view,  but  he  understood  it.  He  said 
seriously — “  I  am  sorry  to  have  pained  you.  Jack,  by  my  sudden  explosion - ” 

“  Oh,  never  mind  me !” 

“ - but  the  report  first  and  the  explanation  afterward,  you  know.” 

“  That  is  reasonable,  too,”  rejilied  the  other,  placing  his  head  on  one  side  to 
examine  the  question,  Uke  a  jticture  of  the  magjue  peering  into  a  marrow-bone. 
“  But  try'  again.  The  simile  goes  on  one  leg,  and  the  other  tripe  it  up.  The 
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report  first,  that  alarms  and  annoys ;  the  shot  afterwartls — which  explains  nothing 

and  soothes  nobody :  it  kills.  Try  again,  sir ;  try  again.  Unless - ”  (here  he 

started  up  in  terror,  seeing  his  brotiier’s  face  distorted  by  emotion) - “  unless 

you  have  come  to  kill  me!  llebby!  1  lobby!  1  am  not  so  mitch  in  love  with 
her!  Calm  your  jealousy,  for  Gotl's  sake!  She  dropjxid  tl>o  ribbon  at  the 
door,  on  my  honour !  And  I ! — I  am  only  a  i)Oor  book,  you  know,  and  not  like 
other  men !” 

John’s  excessive  terror — he  trembled,  he  WTung  his  hands,  and  whined — restored 
Herbert  to  calmness ;  but  it  could  not  repress  a  tear  for  both  their  sakes  as  he  took 
his  brother’s  hand,  exclaiming — 

“Jack,  be  quiet!  It  is  1  wdio  am  being  killed!  Yon,  my  dear  boy!  I  have 
come  to  you  for  advice  and  consoLatiou.  Sit  down  !” 

“  Oh,”  said  Jack,  sliaking  himself  of  his  terrors  like  a  dog  of  too  much  river- 
water.  “Then — then  suppose  yon  sit  down,  and  explain  yourself.” 

Herbert  was  rather  struck  with  the  suggestion  as  a  sensible  one.  He  asked 
himself,  first,  whether  it  Wivs  possible  to  remain  tliere  long  witliout  an  explanation 
— without  having  somebody  to  talk  to  about  his  wretchedness  and  his  WTongs. 
Clearly  it  would  be  very  dithcult.  Then,  what  conlidant  better  than  a  prisoner 
and  a  lunatic,  who  could  not  go  about  the  world  abusing  his  trust,  and  whose 
babbling  in  the  house  (if  any)  would  be  interpreted  according  to  his  infirmity. 
Again  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  random  sparks  of  true  light  might  lie  struck 
from  John’s  mind,  and  that  even  some  good,  mseful  reason  and  insight  might  be  made 
to  flow  from  it,  if  tapped  in  the  right  mood.  These  considerations  impelled  Herbert 
to  accept  his  brother’s  invitation,  though  he  would  himself  have  coufes.''.>d  that  the 
chief  motive  power  was  a  mere  longing  to  disburthen  his  mind. 

After  some  ht'sitation,  then,  he  said — 

“  Well,  are  you  ready  to  listen,  Jar'k  ?” 

“  Quite.  But  if  I  am  to  keep  my  head  down  on  my  shoulilers,  you  had  better 
not  call  me  Jack  any  more.  You  fill  it  so  full  of  marbles,  and  football,  and  birth¬ 
days,  that  it  is  just  like  a  balloon  with  the  gxs  escaping.” 

“  All  right.  Jack,  I  will  remember.  And  now  I  am  going  to  begin.  Once 
upon  a  time - ” 

“  AYait !  AA'ait !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  your  story  in  that  barbarous  way  ? 
Because,  if  you  do,  I  positively  cannot  listen  to  it.” 

“  In  what  b.arbai‘ous  way?  ‘  Once  uix)n  a  time’s’  all  right,  i.m’t  it ?” 

“  So  it  may  be,  Herbert ;  but  perching  on  the  corner  of  a  table  to  say  so  isn’t. 
The  E.a8terns  arc  the  best  story-tellers  in  the  world,  you  will  admit.  Now  they 
know  better  than  you.  They  enter  on  tlie  most  ancient,  the  most  universal,  the 
most  influential  of  all  the  forms  of  literature,  and  that  one  which  is  most  human 
(a  fig  for  niere  cold  brains,  you  know !),  with  becoming  gravity.  They  sit  cross- 
legged  on  a  carpet,  which  is  not  a  carpet  to  cover  a  carpenter’s  nails,  but  something 
to  sit  and  think  and  dream  on ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tale  of 
the  Magic  Carpet,  in  the  ‘  Aiubian  Nights’  Entertainment,’  is  intended  to  teach  the 
superiority  of  this  method  of  story-telling  over  all  others.  Now  I  have  a  carpet 
on  purpose  for  these  occasions.  And  pipes.” 

As  he  spoke,  John  brought  from  a  closet  a  little  square  of  genuine  Eastern 
carpet,  and  a  couple  of  chibouques,  with  tobacco,  and  the  smallest  of  braziers. 
The  first  he  spread  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  dis]iOF;ed  the  pipes  and  the 
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brazier  in  convenient  situations.  This  done, -he  clapped  his  hands  together — 
partly  because  it  was  an  Eastern  thing  to  do,  and  partly  because  it  was  the  natural 
expression  of  a  childish  satishiction. 

“  Come,  Herbert !”  he  cried,  seating  himself  in  the  Oriental  manner,  born  of 
the  age  of  tents  and  preserving  its  memory  for  ever,  “  now  we  shall  do,  I  think.” 

His  brother,  involved  in  the  turmoil  of  his  own  reflections,  seemed  scarcely  to 
notice  these  prt  parations,  and  sat  down  opjio.site  the  expectant,  radiant  John,  as 
if  by  another  will  than  his  own.  ileauwhile,  John  lighted  a  pipe,  drew  the 
smoke  up  the  long  stem  of  cherry-wood,  screwed  on  the  mouthpiece,  and  handed 
tlie  soothing  engine  to  his  brother  with  an  approi)riate  gesture.  Then  he  pre¬ 
pared  Lis  own  pipe ;  and  there  they  sat  smoking.  It  would,  have  been  difflcult  to 
tell  at  this  moment  (and  for  some  time  after,  for  that  matter)  which  brother  was 
the  maddest,  or  the  farthest  out  of  the  world. 

“  Young  man !"’  said  John  at  length,  stroking  his  chin,  and  therewith  an 
imaginary  beard,  “  I  am  impatient  to  hear  your  story.  Begin,  I  beseech  you!” 

“  Once  upon  a  time,"  Herbert  commenced  in  perfect  good  faith — 

(“  Horrible !"  griunbled  John.  “  Here  is  an  incongruous  Scandinavian  telling 
niu'sery-tides  on  a  I’er.sian  cuirpet !") 

“ - there  lived  three  persons  in  a  house  together.  No — four !” 

“  Five,  were  there  not  V  The  lifth  being  a  young  man  named  Jolm,  who 
studied  with  cme  (irippennorc  in  an  inner  ajmrtment.” 

“  True.  They  were  a  tolerably  happy  family — contented,  though  poor. - 1 

don't  get  on  very  well  in  the  Eastern  way,  John.” 

*■  At  jirosent  your  style  lacks  colour,  ccriainly.” 

“  AVell,  iierc  you  have  it  in  plain  Englisli,"  ciied  Herbert,  launching  his  story 
in  a  flood  cf  animation  almost  wild,  but  elotiuent  too.  Beginning  wdth  the  time — 
only  a  short  year  ago — wh:n  he  had  been  moody,  idle,  irresolute,  objectless — (“  like 
the  storic-s  we  hear  ( J  the  moon,  unrefreshed  by  a  drop  cf  water,  unblessed  by  a 
green  leaf  or  anything  that  live’s”) — he  went  on  to  the  day  when  his  little  Charlotte 
first  interested  him.  His  face  aglow,  his  voice  wonderfully  chiinging  at  every  turn 
in  the  story,  he  described  with  the  fervid  ahmulon  of  an  improvisatore  how  he  and 
all  the  world  seenieal  to  be  born  anew’  of  his  love.  John's  eager,  dreamy  gaze  rather 
encouraged  tluin  disconcerted  him,  for  it  was  like  a  child's.  Then  he  toki  of  their 
courtship,  tenderly  dwelling  on  tlio  evening  when  they  c.une  to  an  explanation 
under  the  shadow  of  the  park-wall,  and  some  other  little  scenes  touclungly  foolish 
and  true.  And  how’  at  last  came  the  question  of  marriage ;  and  what  Cliarlotte  had 
Kvid  then  (“  with  a  foreboding  heart — 1  see  it  now’ !'')  ;  and  how’  he  had  prevailed 
over  her  ;  and  the  whole  story  of  the  inaiTiage  ;  and  their  apprehensions  of  a  family 
ro'.v ;  anil  his  endeavours  in  London  to  atone  for  the  sin  he  Lad  committed  against 
tlie  “  Grovolly  fetisli,''  and  his  triumphant  retmai,  to  find  his  w’ife  banished  and 
insulted — the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 

Told  as  Herbert  narrated  it,  with  fond  minuteness,  tlie  story  occupied  a  long 
lio’ui’,  during  ail  which  time  .John  listened  w  ith  the  profoundest  attention,  never 
stirring  except  to  trim  liLs  pipe  anew’,  or  liis  brother's.  All  around  being  so  silent, 
w  hen  Herbert  came  to  an  end,  it  Wiis  as  if  a  loud  and  passionate  piece  of  music, 
pLiycd  in  the  night,  had  ceased,  ami  .John  lookeil  as  if  he  w’ere  trying  to  recall  it 
all,  and  discover  its  subtlest  meauings.  Herbert  liimself,  liaving  finished,  seemed 
almost  as  astonished  at  liis  own  pcrfonuaiice,  as  angry  at  his  wrongs  and  giievous 
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for  Lis  woas.  Ainl  iherd  the  two  btit  siiiokiag  in  silence  till  the  all-  iliat  liad  sobbed 
and  trembled  with  Herbert's  narration  had  piussed  away  out  at  the  windotvs  or 
up  the  chimney,  and  had  been  changed  for  new  and  cooler  air.  Then  Herbert  said — 

“  Tliat's  all,  John.  What  do  you  think  of  it 

“  I  think  it  very  good,  my  dear  Ilei-bcrt.  Some  parts  of  it  are  almost  fasci¬ 
nating.  But  it  wants  balancvj — it  wants  bahmee.'’ 

“  By  Heaven,  it  has  nearly  thrown  me  off  mine !  That  you  must  see.” 

“  To  be  sure  1  do,”  rejJicd  John,  placidly  watching  the  smoke  that  curled  from 
his  lijjs.  “  Jly  remark  is  pa’-Ih'  founded  on  th.at  ol)servat ion,  and  its  cogency  is 
proveil  by  it.” 

“  I  am  afraid  you  have  imt  t.ikon  my.  story  much  to  heart,'’  replied  Ilcrbart, 
rising  from  the  carpet. 

“  That's  your  fa-alt,”  rejv)ined  hia  brother,  shifting  himself  into  the  middle  of 
it.  “  You  should  have  tol  I  me  explicitly  at  the  begi-ming  where  you  did  want 
me  to  take  it.  When  there  is  not  much  of  a  man's  attention,  and  it  goes  vaga¬ 
bondising  aU  over  his  carc;e?3  like  a  drop  of  mercury,  it  is  as  well  to  fix  it  in  a 
corner  if  he  can ;  and  as  you  s;iid  you  had  come  to  me  for  advice,  I  took  your 
story  all  to  head.” 

Herbert  could  not  help  ihinking  this  a  sensible  course  to  adopt,  if  one  has 
a  head. 

“  But  do  you  coinjirehend  it,  John  ?”  he  a;kcd. 

“  Do  yon  f"  retorted  the  other  suddenly,  looking  something  like  the  stoat  wo 
have  read  of,  which,  being  carried  up  into  the  air  by  an  eagle,  fixed  his  teeth  in 
the  creature's  throat,  and  drew  its  blood,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground  dead  ;  and, 
standing  over  the  bo-ly  on  his  hind-legs,  crossed  his  fore-jiaws  over  his  nose  after 
the  inaiinor  of  stoats,  and  scudded  away — grinning,  no  doubt. 

The  confusion  and  agitatioii  that  overcame  Herbert  at  tliis  pointed  question 
sufficiently  declared  that  it  Wius  a  poser.  Tlicrc  wore  several  circmustances  in  the 
case  which  he  did  7iut  comprehend. 

“Of  course  you  don't!”  cried  John,  triiuuphantly  waving  his  pipe-stem. 
“  There  is  more  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio — as  your  urane  ought  to  have  been, 
and  mine  Hamlet — than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  your  philosophy.” 

“And  what  may  yours  account  for'/”  said  Herbert,  lulf  expecting  to  hear  sums 
revelation. 

“  One  thing  at  a  time.  At  present,  mine  is  engaged  with  the  want  of  bahinca 
in  voiu-  narrative,  you  knov/.  You  say  it  throws  you  off  youi-s.  Tily  good  Horatio, 
don’t  you  see  tliat  is  because  your  story  wants  balance';’  There  is  an  element  wanted 
to  right  it.  Introduce  that,  and  you  liave  a  pretty  plot  for  a  novel ;  other\\-ise,  I 
advise  you  not  to  wail  yom-  paper ;  for  you  will  only  put  your  readers  to  the  same 
confusion  that  you  experience  yourself.” 

“The  fact  is,”  rejoined  the  other  with  some  impatience,  “  you  mean  that  an 
explanation  is  necessary.  That  I  know,  and  that  1  mean  to  have,  by  Heaven !  I  am 
here  for  the  purjwse  I” 

“  Oh!”  John  hid  down  his  pipe,  :ind  rose  too,  at  this — pi'>.)cecding  leisurely  to 
roll  up  the  carpet  Jis  he  continued,  “  Well,  liaving  every  disposition  to  servo  you, 
brother,  1  will  overk-ok  your  bai-baioasly  rude  way  of  putting  it,  and  do  my 
best  for  you.  Kow  what  1  advise  you  to  do  is,  to  i)ut  another  woman  into 
the  story 
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“  Anoth(>r - !” 

“  Woman !  A  jealous  •vioman,  of  course.  Ah !  you  arc  quick  cnou<;li  now ! 
You  see  at  once  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  There’s  your  lialance  for  you !  Come 
along!  Let  us  liavc  it  all  over  again,  with  the  jealous  woman  in  it!  It  will  bo 
twice  as  long,  twice  as  interesting,  and  tlirec  times  as  probable.” 

He  was  about  to  spread  his  carjx>t  again,  when  his  brother,  pale  with  wonder 
and  trembling  with  agitation,  arrested  him,  exclaiming — 

“You  seem  clever  at  riddles,  brother  John !” 


“  Pretty  Well,  Liv'ther  iieibert.  But  we'll  iu’st  go  tlu'ough  with  your  story 
again,  if  you  please.” 

“You  kiiow  more  of  this  afiair  than  I  do !” 

“  ’Twould  seem  so,  wouldn’t  it  ?  How'ever,  mine  is  a  mere  suggestion,  and  you 
are  quite  welcome  to  it,  1  am  sure.” 

“  I  tell  you  what.  Jack — this  is  insupjwrtablc  affectation  !  Wliat  woman  are 
you  talking  about  V” 

“  Well,”  John  rcplic<l  with  an  injnro<l  look,  and  in  a  demonstrative  attitude, 
“ycu  know  what  Cocker  says?  ‘Take  one  frciin  two  and  one  remains.’  If  five 
persons  live  together  in  a  countrj-  hou.se,  and  only  two  are  women,  and  you  have 
taken  one  of  them  already,  w  hat  ure  you  to  do  ?  Take  the  other,  obviously.  Take 
Adelaide,  and  let  as  see  how  she  works  in.” 

Herbert's  hand  dropped  from  Ins  brother's  shoulder.  “  This  is  a  new  light 
indeed  !”  he  muttered,  turning  aw  ay. 

Soating  liimself  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  he  tunicd  this  new  light  back 
upon  the  past  year,  and  saw  many  things  clearly  for  the  lirst  time.  You,  my  dear 
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reader,  know  very  well,  that  though  Miaa  Dacrc  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
betrayetl  the  wonn  tliat  othenvise  nii^dit  have  piiuHl  on  her  lily  cheek  (her  cheek 
was  not  of  the  damask  kind,  you  remember,  hut,  lilies  or  roses,  ’tis  all  the  same  to 
the  worm) — though  any  young  man  hut  Ilerhcrt,  or  rather  any  young  man  less 
engrossed  by  another  “object,”  could  not  have  failed  of  discovering  by  a  hundred 
pretty  little  signs  and  tokens  that  he  wiis  beloved  by  her — he  had  lieen  all  along 
totally  bhnd  to  the  fact.  Now,  however,  he  recognized  the  pretty  signs  ami  tokens 
as  fast  as  he  recalled  them ;  and  tliey  struck  him  all  the  more  forcibly  because  they 


came  all  togeUi.r,  and  he  laid  been  dud  to  co  long.  I  nave  oi..y  mentioned 
those  occasions  when  Adelaide’s  iweference  Ciuue  out  most  strongly — as  in  that  scene 
in  mamma’s  room  after  his  interview  with  Lotty  in  the  planhition  (“  He  loves  me, — 
he  loves  me  not !”) ;  but  once  set  travelling,  Herbert’s  memory  touched  not  only  at 
these,  but  ho  found  equivocal  expressions  and  tender  bits  of  demeanour  strewed 
along  the  path  as  freH^uent  as  the  white  pebbles  that  guided  back  the  little 
adventurer  in  the  nursery-tale.  Therefore  it  followed  that  after  ten  minutes’ 
reflc'ction  the  young  man  had  no  more  doubt  alwut  Ailelaiile's  affection  for  him 
than  you  have ;  and  if  love,  why  not  jealoiuy  ?  And  if  jealousy,  why  not  treachery 
and  violence?  A  man’s  mere  vanity  is  almost  enough  to  bring  him  to  such  con¬ 
clusions,  with  our  present  infonnation  as  to  the  Sex,  but  Herbert  h.ad  certain  other 
reminiscences — of  words,  of  glances,  of  illustrative  (xjiuts  of  character — which 
favoured  them  greatly. 

So  far  from  growing  angry  with  the  advance  of  those  reffections,  the  farther  he 
pmsucsl  them  the  more  he  was  ai>iK'ased.  It  syas  sometliing  to  have  lighted  on  the 
probable  explanation  of  his  mysteries  and  dilliculties,  not  only  for  tliu  satisfaction 
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it  afforJtiJ  of  ibelf,  but  because  he  might  pos.sib1y  use  it  to  overcome  them.  Then 
(vanity  coming  in  again)  it  was,  jK*rhai3S,  the  pleasantest — certainly  the  most 
excusable — explanation  of  the  plot ;  and  so  far  as  it  was  excusable,  by  so  much 
would  it  be  easier  to  make  things  pleasant  at  last,  if  only  he  could  recover  Charlotte. 
Finally,  it  absolved  his  mother  from  much  that  he  had  8us])ectcd  her  guilty  of. 

So,  his  ten  minutes  of  cogitation  having  expired,  he  went  up  to  his  brother  with 
an  eju-icr  mind,  crying — 

“Jack,  Cod  bless  you!” 

“  What  for?” 

“  Your  suggestion.” 

“  Well,  1  think  it  Ls  a  good  one!” 

“  You  don’t  know  how  good  and  how  clever  It  is,  or  wliat  a  light  it  has  thrown 
on  my  troubles.  Hut  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  suspect  you  to  be  deeper  than  you 
pretend  to  be.” 

“  You  have  found  me  out  again !  I'm  like  the  deep,  deep  sea.  Plummet  cannot 
find  the  lx)ttom  in  some  places,  and  they  are  the  best.  The  rest — sand !  Shifting 
sand — like  the  Goodwins ;  and  when  I  try  to  account  for  them — as  I  do,  Herbert, 
as  I  do — -'tis  all  a  story  of  Tenterdeu  steeple.” 

Infinitely  touching  was  the  tone  in  which  he  said  this,  and  infinitely  pitiful  the 
look  it  elicited  from  his  brother.  i 

“  Ah,  I  see,”  continued  John,  “  you  wonder  why  I  am  not  as  mad  as  usual. 
Well,  it  is  Saturday  and  the  wind's  southerly.  I  am  always  pretty  sensible 
when  it’s  Saturday  and  t’ue  wind’s  in  that  quarter.  Ask  Grippermore  whether 
I  am  not.” 

“  Say  no  more — I  will  vex  you  no  more.  But  just  one  question.  Did  you  not 
tell  me  that  Adelaide  brought  Charlotte  here  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  know  w'hy  ?” 

“  To  see  a  wild-beast  show.” 

“  Xonsense,  my  dear  John!” 

“  Verj^  well.  I  hate  her  all  the  same !” 

Here  the  unhappy  creature  threw  a  glance  toward  the  door,  and  suddenly 
became  greatly  excited.  The  glance  Herbert  had  not  seen;  the  excitement  w'as 
tlistvossingly  apjMirent. 

“  Herbert,”  said  he,  sidling  up  to  him  all  trembling,  “oblige  me  by  laying  a 
back !'’ 

“  M’bat  do  you  mean 

“  The  old  game  of  leap-frog !  Like  this !”  He  bent  forward  with  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  as  boys  do  at  jtlay.  “  Over  you  go !  Quick  !” 

Herbert  humoured  him  and  leapt  over,  landing  a  few  feet  from  the  door, 
and  op}X)6itc  it.  Then  he  “  made  a  back”  as  the  other  had  done,  while  John, 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  retired  to  the  further  end  of  the  room  for 
a  spring. 

“Fee!  Fo!  Fi!  Fum !”  he  shouted  as  he  came  on  with  a  run.  “I  smell  the 

blood  of - ”  and  vaulting  high  over  Herbert’s  back,  be  went  shoulder-forward 

at  the  door  wit'n  a  crash  that  burst  it  clean  open. 

The  crash  was  followed  by  a  shriek.  Ilerlx'rt,  springing  uj.right,  beheld  Miss 
Dacre  crouched  in  sliame  and  terror  against  tho  opjosiU'  wall  of  the  gallery — her 
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hc.'id  averted,  her  han-ls  extended  ;  while  John,  kneeling  before  her,  grinned  on  h*r 
with  delight. 

“  Here  we  are !”  he  said,  wishing  to  remind  her  of  the  clown  at  Astley’s,  perhaps. 

“Oh.  save  me,  Herbert!’’  the  young  lady  screamed,  unconsciously  falling  into 
a  more  picturesque  attitude  of  terror.  “  Save  me  from  tiiis  odious  creature !" 

“  Save  yourself  from  yourself,  ma'am  !"  rctortoil  the  odious  creature  quietly, 
still  grinning  and  rubbing  his  knees.  “  Put  something  into  your  prayers  about 
prying  at  gentlemen’s  doors  when  they  are  engaged  <tiscussing  their  private  affairs.” 

“  Monster !  dare  you  approach  mo  ?”  cried  Adelaide,  crouching  still  closer  to 
the  w.all,  as  Mr.  John  sluif!le<.l  slily  toward  her. 

“  Doll  of  bran  with  a  spider  at  your  heai’t,  1  m;ibt !  Cold-blooded  animal,  I 
love  you  !  Like  Death !” 

“  Come !”  said  Herbert,  with  a  poor  affectation  of  fimiuess,  as  he  placed  his 
hand  ou  his  brother’s  shoulder.  “You  must  get  up,  and  come  back  into  your  room.” 

“Not  at  present,”  the  other  returned,  B(iuatting  on  the  floor  with  an  air  of 
determination  not  to  be  despised.  “  Grippermore  has  goue  into  the  orchard  to 
smoke,  and  I’m  my  own  master,  and  your  m  vster,  an  1  my  pretty  ooasiu's  master. 
Sometimes  she  comes  to  see  the  wild  least :  now  the  wild  beast  has  come  to  see  her. 
Perha])s  if  she  kissed  him,”  added  he  with  another  grin,  “ho  might  resume  his 
natural  shape,  and  marry  her.” 

Adelaide  was  afraid  to  faint,  and  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  scre.am.  As  for 
Herbert,  he  remembered  that  ho,  too,  from  the  window.  Lad  seen  Grippermoro 
stroll  away  to  the  far  end  of  the  orchard,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

“Dearest  Herbert,”  murmured  Adelaide,  tearful  and  trembling.  “  Pray,  pniy 
take  Luu  in  I”  accompanying  the  words  with  a  glance  which  said,  “  lie  must  bo 
humoured — it  is  the  only  way.’’  Oa  which,  addre.  sing  Ills  brother,  Herbert  said — 

“  Aye,  come  in,  Jack.  IVh.at  ou  earth  would  mamma  think,  to  see  you 
squatting  there?  Adelaide  will  come  in  too,  if  you  want  to  speak  to  her.” 
Herbert’s  idea  being  that  as  John  rose,  Adelaide  might  slip  away. 

“Very  well,”  said  John,  clutching  his  feet,  and  then  ccmmencci  singing  to  a 
nui-scry  tune,  “  ‘  AVill  you  walk  into  my  jxirlour,  said  the  spider  to  tho  fly.’ — 
Pretty  fly !  sweet  mosquito !  will  you  walk  into  my  parloim  ?” 

“  Anything  if  ^ou  will  only  let  me  get  up.’’ 

“  Then  jjerhaps  you  would  not  mind  tlio  tr.ansformatiou  experiment,”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  rising — taking  care  to  seize  Adelaide’s  hand  as  he  did  so,  to  lead  her  into 
the  room.  “  For  if  you  rc.storc  me  to  my  natunil  shape  I  shall  be  a  much  better 
match  than  Herbert !  I  am  the  heir,  remember !” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  replied  Adelaide,  snatching  away  her  hand,  and 
casting  a  rapid  glance  at  Herbert,  furtively. 

“  You  are  in  the  story,  uevertliekss.  Herbert  and  I  are  quite  agreed  as  to  that. 
You  are  the  jealous  woman,  you  know  I” 

Now  Miss  Dacrc,  who  luid  flown  ou  the  wings  of  love  and  alarm  to  the  mad- 
room,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  .■dluro  Herbert  out  of  it,  h.ed  witnessed  the 
conversation  between  the  young  men  m  ithout  having  heard  a  word.  Still  she  had 
no  doubt  tliat  Herbert  was  tolling  his  love-story,  as  not  a  gesture,  not  a  movement 
of  the  lips,  had  been  lost  upon  her.  Hut  that  she  was  iu  the  story ! — that  sire  was 
the  jealous  woman !  This  was  rather  startling. 

Flushed  with  anger  and  mcrtification,  sha  yet  continued  to  say  quietly,  as  she 
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turnwl  on  Herbert — (who  all  this  while  haJ  divided  his  attention  pretty  equally 
between  his  brother  and  the  young  laily) — 

“  What  is  it  you  are  agreed  ui)on  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  ?  ’Tis  all  nonsense,  of 
course.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  it  is.  .Ire  you  a  jealous  woman?’’  returned  Herbert, 
attempting  a  light  laugh. 

The  attempt  was  a  failure.  There  was  that  in  his  tone  and  in  his  eyes  which, 
coupled  with  Jolui’s  last  remark,  convinced  her  that  the  loved  one  suspected  too 
much,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  know  it. 

It  w'as  a  trying  moment,  but  she  thought  she  had  tiu-ncd  the  difficulty  as  she 
said  sweetly — 

“  Yes.  I  am  jealous  of  John,  wiio  seems  to  liave  won  you  from  our  society !” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort !  Stick  to  tlie  part  you  are  down  for !”  interrupted  her 
mad  cousin  vehemently.  “  You  are  jealous  of  little  Charlotte  Lecson !  You  are 
the  evil  character  of  the  piece ;  and  we  are  preparing  a  final  tableau  for  you, 
nuvam,  in  which  you  .sliall  go  down  in  sulphm-ous  fl.ames !  Imiw  shall  play  snap¬ 
dragon  with  you !’’ 

Again  Adehude  glanced  at  Herbert,  even  more  suspiciously  this  time,  and 
fiercely  too.  Had  these  yomig  men  trapped  her  ?  Were  they  jeering  her  ?  AVhat 
should  she  hear  next  ?  None  of  these  questions  were  satisfactorily  answered  by 
the  expression  of  Heil)ert's  face.  The  longer  he  looked  on  her,  the  more  she  was 
sensible  that  her  self-po&session  was  failing  her ;  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  turn 
her  emotions  to  the  best  account,  and  her  discomfiture  to  most  advantage. 

So  Adelaide  allowed  her  cheeks  to  crimson,  and  her  lips  to  quiver,  and  her  tears 
to  flow  as  much  as  they  pleased.  Only,  instead  of  anger,  she  forced  a  look  of  pity¬ 
ing  tendenicss  into  her  eyes,  and  her  limbs  to  tremble  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

“  Ah,  my  poor,  dear  Herbert !”  she  cjaculatetl,  “  has  it  come  to  this  with  you 
too  ?  Oh,  what  a  feaidul  blow  it  is !” 

Tears  choked  her  utterance  (after  the  custom  in  such  cases),  and  she  ruslied 
from  the  room ;  while  Herbert,  paralysed  either  by  the  insinuation  or  by  a  sudden 
dread  that  his  conduct  had  justified  it,  stood  in  jk-ile  amazement. 

Dear  Adelaide  afterwards  spoke  of  this  event  as  her  Retreat  of  Corunna. 


ClIAl-TEll  XX. 

AT  U  A  >I  n  U  U  O  AG  Aiy;, 

Le.WIXC  Herbert  to  wonder  whether  he  h;ul  really  been  ovmtaken  by  the 
family  insiinity,  and  to  recall  all  he  liad  done  and  said  i'l  Adelaide’s  presence  tliat 
might  have  bc'traycnl  it — leaving  his  cousin,  now  feeling  r.ather  desperate,  to  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  proRibilitics  of  driving  him  mad  (.sliould  that  eoursi'  apiiear  desirable) 
by  feigning  to  belieye  him  so — we  turn  our  attention  to  p)or  little  Cliarlotte. 

When  last  we  looked  on  thi;  unliappy  wdfe  (who  hail  not  the  spiidt  of  a  mouse, 
say  you,  and  very  correctly  too),  she  sat  insensible  at  her  father’s  bedside,  and  one 
of  his  dead  hands  was  on  her  shoulder,  while  the  other  bay  as  it  had  ceased  to  fondle 
the  treasures  of  the  little  bhick  box.  What  passed  between  the  father  and  the 
daughter  in  the  last  hour  I  do  not  choose  to  make  my  pennyworth  by  describing. 
I’here  they  were  found  in  the  morning,  ns  I  have  said. 
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It  was  a  time  of  sickness  at  Hamburg ;  strangers  come  to  die  there  were  regarded 
with  peculiar  suspicion ;  and  I.ecson  was  buried  hastily.  He  lay  dark  in  the  earth 
before  his  daughter,  who  for  more  than  two  days  opened  her  eyes  only  to  close 
them  again,  rose  from  her  Iwl ;  and  then  it  was  remarke<l  by  the  people  in  whose 
house  she  lodged  and  in  which  her  father  had  died,  tliat  she  made  no  inquiries 
about  him.  “  Ah,”  said  the  good  people,  “  her  sorrow  is  too  great.  She  cannot 
speak  of  the  melancholy  event.  Jjet  us  wait  awhile.” 

Next  day  it  was  the  same  with  her.  She  never  left  her  room ;  she  said  notliing 
when  her  meals  were  brought  up  or  taken  away ;  and  when  the  good  people  looked 
in  upon  her — as  they  frequently  did  under  this  excuse  or  that — she  was  never  seen 
reading,  or  writing,  or  sewing,  though  sometimes  they  found  her  knotting  her 
handkerchief  or  combing  her  hair.  So  the  gootl  people  shook  their  heads  again, 
and  said  to  their  own  fat  daughter,  and  their  8(m  with  the  rat-like  eyes  and  the 
vicious  locks,  and  the  hands  too  familiar  with  the  cue,  “  Behold,  my  cliildren,  an 
example  of  filial  affection !  It  is  worthy  of  your  emidation.” 

But  when  the  next  day  came,  and  the  example  remained  in  full  force,  then  the 
good  people  began  to  think  the  young  woman  had  displayeil  the  filial  virtues  long 
enough  in  their  house,  and  had  better  c.arry  them  away,  perhaps,  for  the  edification 
of  others  equally  appreciative.  Besides,  they  h.ad  good  rwison  to  believe  tliat  slie 
had  not  more  than  ten  pounds  left,  after  paying  her  father's  funeral  expenses 
(which  they  had  obligingly  defrayed — provisionally),  and  further  reasons  for 
wishing  to  avoid  any  inquiries  as  to  why  she  should  be  so  ill-providal ;  considering 
that  her  father  had  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  in  notes  and  gold  under  the  pillow 
whereon  he  died.  From  an  answer  dexterously  elicite<l  from  Charlotte,  they 
learned  th.at  xhe  knew  nothing  of  this  money — what,  then,  should  they  know  of  it? 
Besides,  when  the  ten  pounds  were  spent,  who  was  to  pay  them  for  feeding,  and 
housing,  and  waiting  on  her?  True,  the  good  people  were  not  ignorant  of  her 
home  address  in  England,  and  they  might  liave  written  to  her  friends.  Indeerl 
this  course  occurred  to  them ;  but  on  considering  it  they  said  to  themselves,  “  AVhat 
would  you?”  (I  ought  to  remark  that  though  very  good  jreople,  they  were  bastard 
French.)  “  Some  of  those  brutal  English  her  friends,  would  come  here  with  a 
barbarian  noise  about  four  hundred  {Kjunds ;  and  then  we  may  never  see  that  pretty 
fanu  that  we  purpose  to  buy  in  Canada,  the  home  of  our  dear  uncle.”  Moreover, 
they  resolved  it  should  never  be  said  that  they  had  turned  a  guest  out  of  doors 
penniless,  and  that  guest  a  woman  ;  and  so  concluded  that  she  had  better  depart  at 
once,  w'ith  ten  pounds  to  pay  her  passage  home. 

Tliis  argmnent  was  finished  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  after  Mr.  Leeson's 
death.  Luckily  for  the  good  people,  Charlotte  showed  next  day  some  signs  of 
returning  animation,  though,  indeed,  it  w.as  as  confused  as  the  speech  of  one  who 
having  been  many  years  dumb,  speaks  again.  A  dozen  times  an  hour  she  rang 
her  bell  urgently,  and  when  the  gcMnl  ja-ople  or  their  servant  entered,  had  only 
some  trifling  (juestion  to  ask  or  request  to  make  (once  it  »va.'s  something  about  baby- 
clothes) — evidently  not  that  which  had  movetl  her  hand  to  the  bell-rope.  At 
length  the  g<xxl  jie^oplc  tired  of  this  chihlish  conduct,  though  they  could  but  admire 
more  and  more  the  filial  grief  it  betrayed ;  at  any  rate,  imidame  the  landlady 
resolved  to  help  Mrs.  Ilerljert  out — with  whatever  she  really  wished  to  ask  or 
communicate. 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,”  said  she,  “  it  is  easy  to  sec  who  suffere !  I  too  have  lost 
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a  father — captain  of  dragoons  in  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon,  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  !'*  (Her  handkerchief  to  madame’s  eyes.)  “  But  my 
mother  was  left  to  me !  Mademoiselle  has  a  mother  ?” 

Charlotte  made  a  painfully  helpless  gesture  with  her  hands,  but  otherttise 
remained  unmovtsl. 

“  Nor  a  brother  ?  Nor  sistem  ?” 

Charlotte  motioned  the  question  away.  • 

“  Nor  an  affianced.  ?” 

That  broke  the  spell.  The  word  seemed  to  breathe  over  her  like  a  summer 
wind,  thawing  her  frozen  heart,  warming  the  statue  into  life.  Thaw  k  the  word, 
however.  She  dropped  back  into  a  chair,  chipped  her  hands  before  her  face, 
and  then  one  slow  tear  appeared,  and  then  another ;  and  so  they  came 
faster  and  more  free  till  one  might  have  expected  her  by-aud-by  to  dissolve 
like  Undine  and  become  a  brook.  There  wan  something  strange  and  brook -like 
about  this  weeping.  The  waters  that  flow  in  March  are  the  waters  of  Januarj' 
escaped  from  their  icy  imprisonment  and  ghidly  h.astening  away :  so  these  tears  of 
Mrs.  Ilerliert's  were  not  of  to-day  or  for  to-day's  sorrows ;  they  ought  to  have 
flowed  away  long  ago ;  but  when,  after  sleeping  by  her  father’s  bedside,  she 
suddenly  woke  to  find  his  death-cold  hand  on  her  shoulder,  they  were  frozen  at 
the  fountain  ;  and  the  hand  had  frozen  them. 

“  Ah,  then,”  exclaimed  m  uiarae  the  landlady  ahnost  in  triumph,  “  mademoiselle 
is  not  yet  altogether  desolated !  Courage,  for  your  lover's  sjike !  Remember  he 
awaits  you  in  your  native  land — now,  jierhaps,  in  desp.air  !  Fly  to  him,”  screamed 
the  good  woman,  pouncing  on  Charlotte’s  portmanteau,  and  commencing  to  pack 
up  with  as  muc’ii  prc>cipitatiou  as  if  an  enemy  had  lirokeu  into  the  town,  with  fire, 
and  sword,  a.nd  a  cry  for  fair  women.  “Haste  from  this  ungrateful  place! — 
forget  it !” 

Inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  a  packet-boat  would  start  within  an  hour,  the 
good  woman  pounced  from  place  to  place  like  a  Zouave  in  a  looting-jiarty,  snatching 
at  this  article,  catching  at  that,  sweeping  everything  from  the  toilette-table  into  a 
bag  with  one  scythe-like  motion  .of  her  friendly  arm.  She  even  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  assist  3Irs.  Herbert  ivith  her  travelling-dress  before  the  poor  lady  was  well 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  Even  her  husband  and  her  billiardy  son  seemed  to 
be  better  informed — by  sympathy,  perhaps,  for  they  were  not  in  the  room  (the  door 
w.as  ajar,  though) — since  while  madame  occupied  hei'self  with  the  lady’s  luggage, 
they  made  equal  haste  in  conveying  her  father’s  into  the  hall.  It  was  nearly  all 
there — though  indeed  the  son,  v  ho  had  a  taste  for  luxuries,  wmre  at  that  very 
moment  one  of  Leeson’s  good  white  British  shirts.  Before  you  blame  this  young 
man.  consider  the  temptation  of  such  unwonted  linen  ! 

Mrs.  Herbert  resigned  herself  to  the  situation  like  a  child — like  an  infant ;  for 
though  site  offered  no  objection  to  being  shawled  and  bonneted,  she  never  tied  a 
string  nor  fixed  a  pin.  At  any  time  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to  resist 
the  impetuous  benevolence  of  her  landlady,  but  in  her  present  condition  she 
was  incapable  even  of  imagining  resistance.  Besides,  what  else  should  she  do 
than  leave  a  city  where  she  knew  nobody,  and  nobody  knew  her  ?  As  to  going 
home,  there  were  a  hundred  jdaces  in  the  British  Isles  as  far  from  home  as 
Hamburg,  where  she  might  more  e.asily  be  discovered  than  in  England. 

I  do  not  say  dose  thoughts  piss*^!  through  her  mind,  or  that  she  had  any 
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thoughts  save  those  that  rise  like  bubbles  and  like  bubb’ca  lurst  as  soon  as  they 
take  form.  However,  they  did  exist  in  her  mind,  no  doubt — au  fund,  and 
unshaped.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  within  half  an  hour  she  descended  into  the  hall 
equipped  for  travel — madame  the  landlady  never  ceasing  to  talk  all  the  time. 

Wliat  might  have  happ>ened  had  slie  been  permitted  to  gaze  long  at  her  father’s 
valise — with  his  cloak  thrown  over  it  too,  so  eihpty,  so  significant ! — it  is  Imrd  to 
say.  But  monsieur  was  there  with  his  sluirp,  apprehensive  glances ;  and  seeing  how 
the  first  look  at  papa’s  luggage  affected  her,  he  whipped  it  to  the  shoulders  of  Henri 
his  man,  W'ith  orders  to  hurry  with  it  to  the  pier,  tdiarlotte  called  on  the  fellow 
to  stop,  but  he  was  a  faitliful  servant  who  obeyed  but  one  master,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

Then  Charlotte  was  scarcely  so  willing  to  be  led  forward  ;  for  then  an  idea  first 
fully  possessed  her — that  she  could  not  leave  the  city  without  knowing  where  her 
father  lay,  and  without  visiting  his  grave  ;  if,  indeal,  she  could  ever  tear  herself 
from  it.  That  he  vas  buried  she  had  no  doubt ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  twice 
four  days  had  passed  since  she  s.aw  him  dead.  When?  where?  by  whom?  These 
were  the  questions  she  ^  had  so  many  times  summoned  the  people  of  the  house  to 
answer,  and  had  ’never  put  them. 

“  Where  is  he  ?”  she  said  sharply  to  monsieur,  who  had  accomjanied  her  into 
the  street. 

“  Be  at  case.”  he  replied,  wilfully  misunderstanding  her.  “  Your  luggage  is 
safe  aboard  by  this  time.” 

“  Where  is  hr  f"  she  repeated.  “  Where  have  you  laid  my  father  ?” 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,”  he  answered  plamtively,  “  why  will  you  anguisli  your 
mind  more  than  enough  ?  What  will  you  do  but  break  your  heart  at  his  holy 
grave — you  who  are  a  woman  .and  alone?  Here  in  this  pajKjr  you  may  read  whero 
the  good  gentleman  lies,  in  earth  sanctified  by  a  i)a8tor  of  his  faith.  Listen  to  me, 
for  I,  too,  am  a  father.  Go  you  to  the  dear  friends  who  await  you  at  home. 
Return  with  them,  who  will  support  you  to  the  loveil  tomh,  where  if  you  went  now 
alone,  so  weak,  so  heartbroken,  would  you  not  die  too  ?  Come,  my  duty  obliges 
me  to  insist  on  yoim  returning  home.  And  now  here  we  are  arrived  at  the  boat. 
There  I  see  Henri  coming  back.  Your  luggage  is  aljoard.  ITou  must  lose  not  a 
moment !” 

There  was  so  much  of  what  (no  doubt)  wiis  really  paternal  severity  in  this 
address,  but  which  Charlotte  took  for  covert  ruffianism,  that  she  was  afraid  to  reply 
— resolved,  nevertheless,  not  to  leave  Hamburg  yet.  She  would  go  on  board ;  and 
having  ridded  herself  of  monsieur,  would  get  out  of  it  agaui. 

But  she  reckonal  without  monsieur,  her  host.  He  accompanied  her  into  tho 
vessel,  and  never  left  her  side,  never  relaxed  his  coercion  of  the  eye  till  the  vessel 
had  absolutely  begun  to  move,  when  he  leapt  a.shore  with  te.ars  in  his  eyes.  Even 
then  he  watched  the  packet  till  she  hail  gone  a  mile  on  her  way.  Then  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  dried  up  his  tears,  and  he  turned  about,  joyful. 

By  this  time  the  poor  lady  had  become  fairly  distracted.  The  moment  mon¬ 
sieur  disajipeared  she  rushed  to  the  c.iptain  and  prayed  him  to  set  her  asliorc.  Tho 
passengers  crowded  about  them,  and  some  smiled,  and  some  looked  serious :  tho 
captain  himself  knew  not  wh.at  to  do.  The  petitioner  was  so  young,  so  pretty,  so 
passionately  earnest,  that  to  refuse  her  was  hard ;  and  yet  he  had  no  boat  to  spare, 
and  was  of  course  unwilling  to  put  back.  The  difficulty  was  solved  when  a  littlo 
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boat  was  seen  sailing  in.  The  captain  hailed  her.  She  bore  up,  and  readily  con* 
seated  to  take  Lotty  ashore — for  a  consideration. 

The  passengers  who  had  not  smiled  at  her  shook  their  heails  gravely  as  she 
descended  the  ship’s  side.  “  Something  very  wrong  there !”  said  they  amongst  each 
other.  “  Pooh-pooh !”  replied  the  smilcrs.  “  You  don’t  know  all  the  trade  of 
Hamburg ;  probably  have  not  seen  that  advertisement  in  the  Times  about  the  run¬ 
away  young  lady  who,  like  the  naughty  boy  in  the  spelling-book,  says  she  ‘  doesn’t 
care !’  ”  Then  .up  spoke  the  gallant  captain.  Said  he,  “  You  need  not  fear  for  the 
young  lady’s  heart,  I  think,  gentlemen — that  is  sound  enough.  It  struck  7«c,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  was  a  little  crank  about  the  head,  for  the  moment.” 

And  the  truth  indeed  was,  tliat  emerging  from  a  period  of  utter  prostration, 
physical  and  intellectual,  Charlotte’s  mind  swung  over  at  once  to  the  opixwite 
extreme.  The  ice  was  thawed  in  her  heart  and  fever  came  in.  Those  who  had  only 
known  her,  cabn,  retiring,  self-possessed  at  home,  could  scarcely  liave  believed 
that  the  excited  woman  who  talked  so  wildly  and  yet  so  sweetly  to  the  rude 
boatmen,  in  language  which  site  must  have  known  they  did  not  understand,  was 
the  same  Ix)tty. 

Landed  again,  her  luggage  was  instantly  seized  and  carried  t<y  an  hotel ;  where 
she  luvl  no  sooner  seen  it  deposited,  than  she  secretly  opened  the  paper  monsieur  the 
lodging-house  keeper  had  given  her,  and  which  all  this  while  she  liad  held  clutched 
in  her  hand.  From  this  document  she  made  out  that  her  father  had  been  interred 
in  a  burial-ground  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city.  Inquiring  of  a  porter, 
she  learned  in  what  direction  this  place  lay  ;  and  without  fuither  guidance  she  set 
ofiF  tow.ard  it,  on  foot. 

It  was  now'  almost  evening  again ;  Charlotte  heeded  not  that.  Presently  she 
escajKxi  the  town,  and  then  the  road  was  very  dark  and  weary.  Still  she  went  on 
at  the  same  swift  pace,  stopping  some  wondering  passenger  now  and  then  to  ask  the 
way.  ’Twas  almost  unnecessary ;  I  lieheve  slie  would  liave  found  it  out  by  instinct. 

At  length,  when  the  way  was  most  weary,  and  the  wayfarers  fewest,  and  the 
moon  began  to  rise,  the  poor  lady  beheld  at  some  little  distance  beyond  her  a 
company  of  trees  standing  together  close  and  still,  like  plumed  soldiers  at  a  soldier's 
burj'ing.  Then  a  church  came  dimly  into  sight,  its  outline  broken  by  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  spire  softly  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  rismg  moon. 
Then  to  the  left,  and  a  little  apart,  a  house  appeared,  somewhat  sliut  off  from  the 
gloom  of  the  churchyard-trees  by  cosy  clusters  of  shrubs,  and  a  lawn,  and  flower¬ 
beds.  Here,  evidently,  the  good  pastor  lived — ^his  lamp  burning  there  at  that 
small  window ;  while  his  wife  and  children  were  gathered  round  the  fire  that  glowed 
through  the  broad  casement  below. 

Tliese  things  being  well  and  duly  noted,  they  checked  the  monotonous  hurry  of 
our  Lotty’s  footsteps ;  she  approached  the  churchy.ml  very  slowly,  walking  as  if 
upon  enchanted  ground. 

Entering  the  clumchyard  like  a  ghast  returned  from  one  more  peep  at  her  old 
home,  Mrs.  Herbert  looked  along  the  ground  for  her  father’s  grave.  One  grave  is 
very  like  another,  but  his,  she  remembered,  must  be  a  new  one.  She  thought  of  the 
fresh  earth  ujx)n  it  lying  naketl  and  wounded,  craving  the  healing  of  herbs,  and  the 
wind  and  the  min  with  their  healing.  She  appreheiukxl  no  difficulty  therefore  in 
finding  what  she  sought,  especially  as  the  ancient  turf  of  the  churchyard  appeared 
to  lie  rarely  disturbed. 
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Up,  and  down,  and  all  over  the  ground  she  travelled,  till  at  length,  near  a  gate, 
slic  saw  a  fresh  mound,  or  what  seemed  such  in  the  dark ;  for  there  the  shadows 
were  deepest.  The  poor  lady  went  down  on  her  knees  to  assure  herself,  passing 
her  hands  over  the  damp  sod.  It  was  only  a  little  grave — not  his  certainly  ;  hut 
as  soon  as  she  found  it  so  small,  she  threw  herself  upon  it,  embracing  it  within  her 
arms,  as  if  this  was  what  she  had  sought.  “  Ah,  poor  baby !”  sobbed  she,  “  to 
bury  you  so  far  from  the  church-walls ! — you  who  should  have  lain  so  close  under 
their  shelter !’’  In  that  foolish  way  1 

But  if  she  had  forgotten  what  she  had  come  to  see,  the  moon  was  good  enough 
to  remind  her  of  it,  after  the  gentle  manner  of  that  most  gentle  satellite.  She, 
the  moon,  had  all  this  while  been  stealing  up  over  the  roof  of  the  church,  and 
presently  shone  clear  upon  the  little  grave  and  Charlotte  lying  on  it — and  on  another 
fresh  grave,  close  beside  it,  which  yet  she  had  overlooked.  A  piece  of  wood  had 
been  thrust  at  the  head  of  it,  and  on  this  were  painted  the  letters  “  E.  L.,”  in  a 
rude,  provisional  manner.  Lotty’s  eyes  fell  upon  it — here,  then,  lay  her  dear 
father,  close  by  the  little  child. 

The  good  pastor  was  disturbed  that  evening.  As  he  read  his  holy  books,  he 
thought  he  heard  sorrowful  voices  crying  without.  When  he  had  been  three 
times  startled  he  stole  down  quietly,  and  went  into  the  churoJiyard.  The  gate 
creaked  on  its  hinges.  At  the  sound,  a  woman  started  up  from  the  grave  where 
he  liad  buried  the  Englishman,  and  wildly  fled  away. 

Where  she  went,  or  wliat  became  of  her  then,  nobody  ever  knew. 

- « - 

THE  CHINA  BOWL. 

AN  OLD  :\IAN’S  STOllY  OF  SOME  OLD  FUEN’CII  FOLKS. 

IN  TWO  PAUTS. — I. 

Has  anybody  ever  penetrated  the  remote  regions  of  Lambeth,  and  come  after¬ 
wards  to  any  definite  conclusion  respecting  them  ?  Have  not  the  dark,  silent, 
cheerless  streets  always  been  connected  in  his  mind  with  those  strange  dreams 
which  sometimes  visit  us,  where  w’e  are  walking  through  miles  of  unknown  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  to  some  unrevealed  destination  ;  where  halfpence,  lying  in  the  road  by 
twos  and  threes  at  first,  accmnulate  as  we  stop  to  pick  them  up,  till  we  have  an 
uneasy  sense  of  losing  more  than  we  can  hold  in  both  our  liands,  and  wake  with  a 
confused  delight  at  recognizing  the  position  of  the  bedroom-window,  and  a  general 
repugnance  to  a  copix;r  currency  ? 

From  the  dark  and  squalid  lanes  of  this  locality  the  people  ereep,  blinking  and 
shuddering,  into  the  more  open  streets,  whei'e  jets  of  gas  roar  and  quiver  at  the 
door-posts  of  unwholesome  butchers’  shojis;  and  hucksteis’  shills  line  the  footway, 
piled  with  such  faded  wares  :is  may  find  a  market  amidst  the  glare  and  noisi!  of  a 
Saturday  night.  And  who  can  say  how  loth  the  crowils  of  wretched,  slipsIuHl 
children,  and  jxKjr,  careworn  women,  may !«  to  leave  even  this  show  of  waniith  and 
life,  to  return  to  their  cheerless  homes  V  How  do  these  picoide  live,  and  on  how 
little  ?  Have  half  of  them  a  hope  for  sufficient  fooil  to  make  to-morrow  more  than 
any  other  day  in  the  dull,  blank  week  of  unsatisfietl  craving  which  has  just  passed? 
Who  knoll’s? — who  CJires?  W’e  live  in  times  when  noble  institutions  hold  out 
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welcome  liau Js  to  the  wretched  auJ  the  destitute ;  but  liil  those  hauik  ngaiu  and 
again,  and  still  the  throng  of  starring  claimants  cry  for  help,  and  still  the  dark 
to-morrow  threatens,  till  the  hands  neovl  replenishing,  and  the  aims  grow  weary. 
We  live  in  times,  too,  when  those  institutions  may  themselves  be  warjjed  to  the 
Hellish  purposes  of  a  too  slothful  charity ;  when  the  “  annual  subscription,”  tardily, 
and  often  peevishly  l)estowed,  is  thouglit  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  beginning  in 
the  desire  to  shift  our  own  responsibilities  on  to  the  slioulders  of  a  managing  com¬ 
mittee;  and  to  square  accounts  with  our  jxwrer  Christian  brethren  by  turning 
over  our  interests  in  them,  and  pui'cluising  i)ersonal  convenience  at  so  much  jot 
quarter. 

All  honour  to  those  who  sustain  the  charitable  societies  of  this  great  city !  They 
offer  a  me<d  and  a  slielter  to  those  who,  having  been  refused  both  at  the  workhouse- 
gate,  are  left  to  starve  and  die,  crouehing  under  blank  walls  and  deserted  doorways, 
unless  they  can  keep  enough  life  in  them  to  commit  a  crime  for  the  sake  of  a  prison- 
refuge,  or  wait  through  the  weary  night  for  the  opening  of  the  police-court,  that 
the  law — so  quick  to  juiuish,  but  so  slow  to  prevent — may  demand,  as  their  right, 
what  was  denied  to  theii-  misery.  All  honour  to  the  promoters  of  refuges,  of 
benevolent  relief  societies,  of  soup-kitchens,  of  reformatories,  of  ragged -schools! 
But  let  us  beware  of  thinking  that  these  are  capable  of  meeting  the  wants  of  more 
tLau  a  section  of  the  sick,  and  the  stai’ving,  and  the  destitute.  “  The  poor  we 
have  always  with  us.”  In  this  vast,  populous,  struggling,  wealthy,  dreadful  city, 
there  are  hundreils  of  jxior  for  wliom  little  can  be  done  by  immediate  personal  aid ; 
there  are  the  criminal  pom* — tlic  wild,  untainahlc  vagabonds  of  London  :  the  very 
savages  of  a  scliish  civilization — .and  there  is  t'.iat  vast  bo<ly  of  the  uncoinjdaining 
poor.  What  is  to  Ik;  done  for  them?  If  they  arc  not  with  as,  it  mast  be  tliat  we 
have  imsod  on  the  other  side,  deaf  to  the  mute  ap[K'al  of  their  suffering  bodies  and 
soiTowiiig  souls.  There  they  are,  all  round  us — living  evidences  of  our  selfishness 
and  deep  delusion.  -Their  lives  a  starving  struggle  to  keep  honestly  out  of  the 
workhouse — their  every  effort  taxe<l,  and  well-nigh  exliaustcd,  to  ))rocurc  the  bare 
means  of  living.  They  ask  for  little  charity;  and  they  receive  little  cither  of 
eliarity  or  sympathy.  They  are  “  improvident,  untluinkfid  for  kindness,  un¬ 
grateful  ;  they  call  all  inquiry  interference ;  and  so — must  do  the  best  they  can.” 
'JTie  bfst — God  help  them ! — .and  help  us  in  our  hour  of  need  !  They  have  been 
always  with  us ;  and,  after  long  years  of  waiting  for  the  help  so  long  in  coming — 
for  the  kind  word,  the  Avilling  “  lift”  in  the  diiy  of  weakness — the  cheering  influence 
of  a  human  fellowsliip  able  to  “  lend  them  a  hand” — their  frozen  hearts  are"  to  be 
thawed  by  a  touch  of  unskilled  bounty ;  their  bitter  experience  to  be  sweetened 
suddenly,  by  a  patent  syrup  made  up  from  the  lees  of  go(Kl  intentions. 

I  am  an  old  man,  and  apt  to  Ik;  garrulous.  1  have  been  preaching  a  charity- 
sermon,  insU-ad  of  getting  on  with  my  storj'.  But  you  must  forgive  me — for  I 
began  with  the  streets ;  and  the  street-life  of  London  lias  bren  a  book  which  1  liave 
been  reading  for  fifty  years,  and  I  havenT  reached  the  last  jiage  of  it  yet. 

A  hundred  yeare  ago  sounds  like  “once  iijwn  a  time;”  for  the  inventions  of  fas, 
the  police,  and  sanitary  commissioners  had  not  then  succeeded  in  making  our  streets 
light,  safe,  and  healthy.  There  were  many  bliml  alleys  here  and  there,  even  near 
the  main  thoroiiglifares ;  the  oil  lamps  were  fre<|uently  not  lighted  on  fine  nights, 
and  were  generally  blown  out  on  dark  ones ;  while,  if  there  were  any  commissioners 
of  paving,  they  surely  held  sinecures.  Men  were  often  robbed,  then,  almost  before 
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dark ;  for  the  public  guai'dians  of  the  law  were  few,  and  not  particularly  vigilant ; 
it  was  even  doubted  whether  thieves  and  thief-takers  were  not  synonymous  terms. 

But  it  was  not  on  these  things  that  Auguste  Dupr6  meditated,  as  he  sat  on  the 
rough,  wooden  bench,  at  Lambeth  Stairs,  looking  out  over  the  river,  one  summer’s 
evening  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  something,  when  George  tlie  Third  was 
King.  The  grand  old  prelatical  palace,  on  the  one  side ;  and  a  queer  old  rickety 
public-house — with  an  arbour  smelling  villanously  of  tar,  and  built  upion  green, 
slimy  j)ilea  in  the  mud  of  the  river — on  the  other  side,  received  no  attention  from 
him.  He  sat  leaning  his  chin  on  his  hands,  looking  out  over  the  river,  and 
wondering  whether  Pauline  hiui  found  a  grave  in  its  slimy  l)ed. 

Auguste  Uupre  wai  a  weaver ;  and,  having  taken  his  work  home  that  morning, 
had  dropped  down  to  Lambeth  Staira,  with  a  jmir  of  sculls,  wondering,  idl  the  way, 
if  Pauliue  were  alive  or  dead. 

It  was  a  sad  story ;  and  the  young  man  hail  already  grown  silent  and  thoughtful 
beyond  his  years ;  for  he  lo>  ed  her  not  only  as  a  sister,  but  with  an  affection  that 
had  in  it  something  more  tender,  and  as  true.  She  had  been  sister,  and  more  than 
sister,  to  him,  even  before  he  knew  what  name  to  give  to  that  strange  delight  in  her 
presence,  when  he  would  sit,  a  quiet,  dark -eyed  boy,  and  watch  her  rounded  arm 
and  graceful  lingers  as  she  sang  at  her  work  in  their  tidy  heme. 

Her  mother  had  died  four  years  before.  Stricken  down  once,  under  the  great 
sorrow  that  had  fallen  on  that  himible  household,  she  lingered  on,  waiting  for  the 
final  call  hence ;  and,  when  it  came,  pas.se<l  away  from  three  loving  hearts — her 
husband's,  her  remaining  ilaughter's,  and  her  nephew's — leaving  a  blank  place  that 
never  could  be  filled,  but  was  preserved  witli  a  suIkIuciI  awe,  and  a  simple  faith  in 
a  brighter  and  h.appier  union,  which  drew  those  who  were  left  closer  together,  by 
the  bonds  of  a  mutual  sorrow  and  a  tender  memory. 

Auguste  hail  never  known  a  mother's  care,  but  at  the  liands  of  her  whom  he 
had  learned  to  call  mother,  and  whose  name  he  bore.  At  the  time  when  the  last 
of  those  Protestants  who  remained  faitliful  at  the  price  of  becoming  fugitives,  left 
France,  and  wealth,  and  sometimes  name  behind  them,  to  find  a  home  and  work  in 
England,  the  boy's  father  was  in  hourly  fear,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
religion,  as  because  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  imsafe  political  factions  of  the 
time.  Had  he  consented  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  his  honom-, 
he  might  have  brought  his  infant  son  to  England,  w'hithcr  his  sister  had  already 
prepared  to  embark  ;  but  he  loved  his  property  too  well  not  to  hesitate,  and  after 
hesitating,  events  made  the  desertion  of  his  party  too  dangerous ;  so  the  child  was 
confided  to  its  aunt,  and  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  its  support  transmitted  to 
her  on  her  arrival.  Through  a  time  of  poverty  and  uncertain  means  of  living,  the 
boy  whom  she  had  adopted  was  the  one  living  tie  that  cheered  a  lot  hard  enough  to 
bear.  By  the  exquisite  work  which,  in  happier  days — no,  not  happier,  but  other 
days — had  been  the  amusement  of  her  leisure,  she  could  earn  a  poor  shelter,  and 
food  and  fire.  Often  pinched  and  straitened,  that  extraordinary  thrift  which  seems 
an  easy  habit  to  people  of  her  nation,  when  they  need  to  exercise  it,  she  contrived 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  entering  the  door,  even  though  she  sometimes  heard  him 
scratch  on  the  threshold ;  and,  conscious  of  right,  and  full  of  a  high  and  glorious 
hope,  looked  hourly  to  God,  and  found  that  “  contentment  which  is  great  gain.” 
Amidst  the  select  and  refined  company  of  those  who,  like  herself,  never  forgot  thsir 
real  station  and  their  high  calling  through  the  accidents  of  poverty',  she  found 
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such  friends  as  received  her  gladly;  for  they. were  chccrfid — aye,  blithe — were  these 
old  refugees;  and,  when  the  daily  task  was  done,  met  together  with  tliankful 
hearts,  and  talke<l  of  bygone  times,  and  sang  bygone  songs,  and  played  bygone 
games  with  a  ]x;rsistcnt  cReei-fulness  whieh  the  loss  of  accustomed  luxuriis  could 
never  daunt.  1  can  remember  some  of  the  later  colonies  myself ;  and  whether  in 
tlie  winter  nights,  at  the  cosy  tea-table,  or  in  the  simimer  evenings,  out  in  the 
arbours,  where  beautiful  flowers  grew  in  the  trim  gardens  of  their  little  houses, 
they  played  as  they  had  worked,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

Ilobert  Dupre,  who  liad  learnt  the  mystery  of  silk-weaving,  was  a  true  son  of 
France — the  son  of  one  of  her  Protestant  martyrs — but  bom  in  England,  for  his 
piirents  liad  come  over  before  a  child  was  born  to  them.  Jlceting  Pauline  Dtssange 
and  the  rosy,  dark -eyed  boy,  who  went  with  her  everywhere,  and  knowing  the 
noble  story  of  her  life,  his  heart  was  touched,  and  he  besought  her  to  become  his 
wife.  She  hesitated;  for  even  now  the  money  she  had  brought  with  her  to 
maintain  the  child  might  receive  no  addition.  No  word  liad  reached  her  from 
her  brother  for  four  years,  and  slie  refused  to  bmxien  her  future  husband  with  the 
cluirge ;  but,  on  the  representations  of  the  elders  of  the  little  community,  she  con¬ 
sented  at  last ;  and  Auguste  became  the  chihl  of  lloliert  Dupre,  and  the  brother  of 
the  two  girls  who  were  afterwards  bora  to  him. 

Undisturbed  the  stream  of  their  quiet  life  went  on;  for  Robert  was  a  skilful 
workman,  and  the  young  Auguste  spent  as  much  of  his  time  as  could  be  sjiared 
from  study  in  learning  to  help  them  in  their  traele. 

His  childhood  was  spent  liappily  enough  in  the  weaver's  workshoii — with  its 
clean-scoured  floor,  and  long,  bright,  leaden  casements — to  the  rattle  of  the  loom, 
and  the  humming  burr  of  the  wheel ;  and  he  grew  and  thrived  with  his  little 
sisters,  till  he  had  a  loom  of  his  own,  and  wrought  at  the  other  casement  of  the 
long  room.  Then  he  could  sing,  and  play  the  old  jangling  spinnet,  in  the  lest 
parlour,  and  read  Loth  French  and  Englisli  with  a  tine  and  just  accent,  beside 
being  a  capital  cari)enter,  and  a  very  fair  grower  of  double  tulips.  More  tlian 
tliese,  he  was  a  gentleman — an  honest  youth,  who  would  blush  with  angry  shame  at 
an  mitruthful  w'ord  or  act. 

Tlie  children  grew  togetlier ;  and  when  Auguste  was  a  tine  young  fellow  of 
three-and-twenty,  and  Pauline  a  blooming  lass  of  seventeen — wlule  little  Made¬ 
leine  luid  just  dcveloixjd  into  a  laughing  romp — the  first  ominous  shallow  fell  upon 
their  hearth,  in  the  sliape  of  a  visitor,  who  had  come  one  day,  with  the  master  for 
whom  the  Dupr^  worked,  to  look  at  some  new  fabric  then  in  the  loom.  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  his  sinister  eyes  liad  caught  sight  of  the  eldest  girl ;  and,  as 
Auguste  saw  their  look  of  bad  design,  he  bit  his  liiie,  and  hold  his  hand  upon  his 
heart — for  it  came  upon  him  suddenly  that  his  sister  was  in  danger. 

That  slie  was  not  his  sister,  he  knew’,  for  he  hail  been  told  his  real  name  long 
4go  ;  but  he  would  have  died  rather  than  harm  sliould  reach  his  playmate  of  child¬ 
hood,  his  sister  always — perhajis  his  wife  some  day ;  for  he  liad  thought,  lately,  of 
the  new  relation  they  seemed  already  to  sustain  to  each  other,  and  rcsjxjct  had 
softened  liis  lioyish  attentions  as  she  grew’  into  coquettish  womaiihoixl.  The 
stranger’s  visits  were  repeateil ;  and,  liefore  long,  Ilobert  Dupre  found  that  some 
stolen  interviews  hail  been  grantwl  by  his  daughter.  He  reproved  her  gently, 
asking  when  her  mother  had  cea.sod  to  deserve  that  she  should  confide  such  a 
matter  to  her.  But  the  girl’s  heart  liad  been  poisoned  already,  and  she  broke  forth 
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into  a  lit  of  petulant  and  angry  complaint,  which  brought  out  the  sterner  part  of 
her  father’s  nature ;  he  declared  that  she  should  see  the  intruder  no  more  till  he 
had  satisfied  liimself  of  his  intentions,  and,  turning  the  key  in  the  door,  put  on  his 
coat  and  hat,  and  went  out  at  once.  The  mother,  weeping,  went  in,  and  took  her 
girl  to  her  arms,  imploring  her  not  to  doubt  her  love  and  truth ;  but  she  sat 
stubborn  and  angry,  and  refused  to  confide  in  the  heart  that  was  yearning  to 
learn  all. 

Meanwhile,  Auguste  worked  with  a  heart  of  lead,  and  a  sliadow  had  already 
fallen  on  his  open  face.  Madeleine  sat  by  his  loom,  working  with  her  needle,  while 
the  tears  wetted  the  thread,  for  slie  head  profferetl  a  few  loving  words  of  entreaty, 
and  had  received  a  blow.  Discord  had  come  into  the  household;  and  Robert 
Dupre  returned,  stern  and  pale.  He  liad  heard  no  good  of  the  man  ;  he  had  been 
at  once  to  their  employer,  who  looked  grave  when  he  heanl  his  questions — said  he 
would  never  have  brought  him  to  their  house  if  he  had  thought  the  visit  would  be 
repeated — and  advised  him  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  daughter. 

So  a  heavy  week  went  on.  Even  the  Sun(L'iy  evening  sendee  which  they  held 
together  failed  to  lift  the  dark  cloud  entirely  off  their  spirits  ;  for,  before  it  was 
over,  Pauline  had  left  the  room,  and  the  rest  looked  at  each  other,  and  felt  the 
dread  of  some  coming  evil.  The  dread  was  fulfilled !  for,  on  the  Wednesday 
night,  as  Auguste  and  his  father  and  mother  were  in  the  workshop,  hurrying  the 
completion  of  a  piece  of  silk  wanted  for  the  next  day,  Madeleine  lifted  the  latch, 
and  fell  down  in  the  doorway  in  a  passion  of  tears,  saying — 

“  Pauline  has  gone  !  Pauline  has  gone !” 

She  bad  left  them  without  a  word,  or  a  line  in  writing ;  taking  with  her  only 
some  indispensable  clothing,  and  a  locket  which  Auguste  had  bought  her  with  his 
boyish  savings,  years  before,  containing  some  of  her  mother’s  Imir.  The  evil  had 
come,  indeed,  and  would  have  wTccked  them  utterly,  but  that  they  poured  out 
their  prayers  and  their  tears  together,  and  believed  and  hoped.  But  the  hope  grew 
fainter  as  to  this  life ;  and  the  mother  passed  to  her  rest  mth  her  daughter’s 
name  upon  her  dying  lips;  and  then  the  three  worked  on — still  not  as  those 
without  hope. 

Auguste  had  grown  pale,  sad,  and  thoughtful,  and  liad  searched  London 
through,  as  he  thought,  to  discover  Pauline;  and  now,  after  four  years  and  more, 
he  sat  looking  out  ui)on  the  quiet  river,  and  wondering  if  slie  he  sought  lay  there. 
Already  the  golden  glow  had  settled  down  into  a  dark  grey;  and  two  large  spots 
of  rain  falling  on  his  hand,  awakened  him  from  this  sad  dream,  and  bade  him  seek 
some  place  of  shelter  from  the  coming  storm. 

llie  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  dull  sound  of  wind  rose  suddenly,  so  that  ho 
hastened  through  the  streets,  hoping  to  get  homeward  Iwjfore  dark — an  endeavour 
which  seemed  little  likely  to  be  realized,  however,  since  he  found  himself  completely 
at  fault,  in  a  network  of  streets  running  one  into  the  other,  and  with  little  apparent 
outlet.  Looking  round  him  for  some  doorway  deeper  than  the  others,  where  he  might 
find  standing-room,  he  saw  that  some  of  the  houses  were  of  a  better  description 
than  the  rest ;  and,  while  he  was  sjjeculating  as  to  the  propriety  of  knocking  and 
inquiring  his  way,  a  sudden  patch  of  yellow  light  fell  upon  the  pathway  some 
distance  up  the  street.  It  seemed  to  belong  to  some  tavern,  and  he  determined  to 
seek  an  hour’s  rest  there.  There  was  a  strangely-secluded  look  about  the  place,  for 
the  light  shone  tluough  two  j)anes  of  i-ougli  cast  glass  let  into  a  door,  while  one 
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window  was  concealed  within  by  a  coarse  red  curtain ;  and  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  a  few  bottles  in  a  sort  of  bar,  behind  a  pewter  counter,  would  have  denoted  a 
house  of  “  entertainment.”  The  door  yielded  to  his  hand,  however,  and  he  had 
croescil  the  wooden  step  before  he  became  aware  of  a  low,  ominous  growl,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  under  a  wooden  settle  in  the  dark  j)assage  beyond — a  growl  accom¬ 
panied  by  that  choking  whine  which  belongs  to  a  cliained  bull-dog.  The  growl 
was  checked  quickly  enough  by  a  voice  scarcely  less  savage,  and  a  man  came 
forward  to  inquire  his  pleasure.  To  this  person,  who  was  dressed  in  the  flashy  style 
of  a  sporting  publican,  Auguste  replied  that  he  came  to  find  a  scat  during  the  storm, 
and  woidd  drink  a  j)int  of  ale :  an  order  which  tlie  lamdlord  executed  with  aa 
off-hand  indifference  to  everything  in  general,  and  his  customer  in  particular,  while 
he  pointed  to  a  dark  dixw,  which  lay  just  within  reach  of  the  dog,  saying  “  He  won’t 
hurt  you.” 

The  room  was  a  sufficiently  mean  apiirtment,  with  a  sande*!  floor;  a  few 
coloured  prints,  coarsely  framed,  hung  uiwii  the  walls',  which  were  of  dirty  panelling, 
smoked  and  grimed  here  and  there  with  the  flare  of  the  candles  that  burnt  in  tin 
sconces  against  it ;  yet  there  wei-e  some  pretensions  to  a  comfort  superior  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  public-house  parlour,  for  the  chairs  were  of  mahogany,  and  boastsd 
leather  cushions,  while  one  end  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  table  covered  with 
green  baize.  As  soon  as  the  odorous  candles  liad  done  hissing  and  flaring  on  the 
door  being  opened,  Auguste  saw  that  at  this  table  there  sat  three  men  playing 
at  cards ;  and,  as  he  entered,  one  of  them  slightly  inclined  his  head,  but  without 
speaking,  for  they  were  all  too  intent  ujjon  the  game  to  heed  him  l)eyond  a  quick 
glance  of  intelligence  between  the  two  players  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side. 

As  the  young  man  sat  and  sipped  his  beer  in  the  comer  near  the  fire,  he  had 
ample  opportunity  of  watching  all  tluee.  The  one  who  had  bow’ed  was  the  oldest, 
and,  indeed,  might  have  Ix'en  more  than  sixty;  for,  though  his  liair  was  only 
silvered  in  white  thi'eads,  and  hung  down  long  and  curling  on  his  neck,  and  his 
koen,  daih  eyes  followed  every  movement  of  the  game,  he  was  already  stooping 
slightly,  and  the  cards  trembled  sometimes  as  he  dealt  them  to  his  companions. 

Oppo.sitc  him  sat  a  younger  man,  whose  appearance  and  manner  were  in  dis¬ 
agreeable  contrast ;  for,  while  the  face  of  the  elder  bore  an  expression  of  refinement 
on  its  sliarply-cut  and  still  handsome  features,  the  whole  countenance  of  the  younger 
indicated  a  sottish  and  brutal  habit,  combined  with  a  sort  of  careless  daring  wliich, 
perhajw,  alone  relieved  its  sinister  cliaraeter.  The  other  individual  bore  so  strong  a 
rescm))lance  to  the  landlord,  that  it  needed  very  little  penetration  to  discover  that 
he  was  a  partner  in  the  l.usiness.  and  affected  to  take  a  hand  only  as  a  proper  and 
becoming  re6|icct  to  his  customei's. 

Auguste  knew  nothing  of  the  game,  but  sat  and  watched  it  in  the  absence  of 
any  otiier  object  to  engage  his  attention.  The  winnings  secmeil  pretty  equally 
divided,  though,  from  the  small  pile  of  money  lying  near  the  old  gentleman,  it  was 
evident  tliat  he  had  been  the  gainer  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening.  Presently 
he  got  up,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  drew  aside  the  curtain  to  look  out  at  the 
weatlier. 

“  It  seems  we  shall  liave  a  line  night  again,”  he  said,  addressing  Auguste,  wth  a 
slight  accent  in  his  sj.)eech.  1  must  wisli  you  a  good  evening,”  he  added,  turning 
to  his  comi)auion ;  “  we  may  meet  again  on  some  other  occasion.” 

“  Come,  stay  and  jday  another  round !”  shouted  the  younger  of  the  two  men, 
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who  spoke  thickly,  as  though  he  hacl  been  drinking.  “  You  liaven't  given  us  half 
a  chance  yet.  This  gentleman  will  make  four,  and  we  will  change  the  game.” 

“  You  must  excuse  me,”  said  Auguste ;  “  I  am  going  now  the  rain  h;is  ceased. 
1  wish  you  a  good  evening,  sir,”  he  continued  to  the  old  man,  who  hatl  taken  uj)  a 
tall,  silver-topped  cane  which  he  cjirricd,and  which  had  been  standing  in  the  doorway. 

“  Gootl  night,  ami  bad  luck  go  with  you  for  a  mean-spirited  cim !”  cried  the 
bully,  leaning  back  with  his  kinds  in  his  jxickcts.  “  You  don’t  understand  playing 

with  gentlemen,  I  warrant ;  and  if  you  were  a  younger  man - ”  His  voice  rose 

to  a  higher  key,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  potations  were  raising  him  to 
fever  heat. 

“  What  if  I  were  a  younger  man  ?”  asked  the  old  gentleman,  walking  up  to  the 
table  and  leaning  on  his  stick,  while  ho  regardeil  the  fellow  keenly.  “  1  tell  you, 
rU  play  no  more  to-night ;  this  night  week,  or  to-inonow  night,  if  ymu  like ;  but, 
mark  me  1  no  man  tlu-eatens  me  twice !”  As  he  said  this,  he  romoved  his  hat, 
turned  round,  and  walked  straight  out  at  the  door. 

“  Wliat !  does  he  think  to  frighten  me,  after  winning  !”  cried  the  otlier  with 
an  oath.  “  I'U  have  some  of  it  before  he  meets  me  here !”  And  he  rose,  staggering 
against  the  table. 

“  Sit  down,  you  fool !”  growled  his  comjMinion ;  you've  got  hold  of  the  w’rong 
customer.  I  tell  you,  tliat  old  man  would  j)ut  you  on  your  back  in  a  minute.  (Jh, 
well,  go  on  if  you  will !”  And  the  other  rushed  into  the  street. 

In  a  few  moments  Auguste  had  followed  hun,  and,  seeing  neither  of  the  men, 
was  about  to  pursue  his  journey,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  loud  crashing  sound,  as 
of  breaking  wcxxl ;  and,  turning  the  corner,  saw  two  ligures  struggling  together  in 
the  footway'.  The  one  nearest  the  road  was  the  old  gentleman,  for,  his  hat  being 
off,  the  wind  had  blown  his  long  hair  over  his  face,  and  he  was  jmtting  it  back  with 
his  hand,  while  tlie  other  grasped  hhu  by  the  neckcloth.  Another  moment,  and 
the  struggle  must  liave  ended,  however,  for  the  cane  had  been  broken  in  the  contest, 
and  the  younger  man  had  secured  ihe  thick  end  of  it.  AVith  a  vigorous  effort,  too, 
he  contrived  to  disengage  himself  from  his  oj'poncut,  and  had  already  raised  his 
ami  to  strike,  when  the  weaiKUi  was  wrenclietl  from  liLs  luind,  and  he  fell  heatllong 
into  the  road,  from  a  blow  which  left  him  hidf-stunned,  but  still  muttering  inco¬ 
herent  tlircats  of  vengeance. 

“The  villain  has  broken  my  stick,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  carefully  eyeing  tho 
remnants  of  his  silver-topjK'd  cane. 

“He  meant  to  break  somethuig  more  valuable,  1  should  imagine,”  replied 
Auguste  drily. 

“  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  1  seem  to  forget  your  kindness  in  a  loss  so  small,” 
replied  his  comjTanion,  recovering  himself  instantly,  and  picking  up  his  hat ;  “  but 
that  cane  has  been  with  me  in  scenes  which  1  shall  never  visit  again.  Let  me  offer 
you  my  poor  thanks  for  cxjiosing  yourself  to  danger  in  an  old  man’s  defence.  J 
am  weaker  than  I  used  to  be !”  he  added  to  himself.  “  How  can  a  life  like  mine 
avoid  the  jKjnalty  in  age  'f  Let  me  take  your  arm.  sir ;  and  honour  me  by  coming 
with  me  to  my  house  ;  ’tis  no  great  distance.  Pennit  me  to  lean  upon  you  for  a 
moment.” 

Supported  by  Ids  arm,  tho  old  man  traveiweil  two  or  three  streets,  where  the 
houses  lifxl  a  more  respectable  appearance ;  and,  stopping  before  one  of  them, 
he  took  a  key  from  ))is  jwket  and  unlocked  the  door.  It  was  a  great,  dark 
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j|  dwellin*;,  with  a  damp,  faded  smell  about  it  like  decaying  leaves ;  and  the  dim  oil- 

[  lamp  hanging  in  the  passage  only  sensed  to  reveal  the  cavernous  depths  of  a  wide 

I  staircase,  losing  itself  in  the  dim  vacuity  of  the  landing,  to  which  they  presently 

j  ascended.  There  was  evidently  somebody  else  in  the  house,  for  the  rays  of 

;  j  another  lamp  penetrated  the  gloom  below,  and  a  man’s  footstep  came  shuffling  along 

^  the  passage,  as  they  entered  a  small  wainscoted  room,  where  a  bright  fire  of  logs 

[j  was  burning  on  the  hearth  and  lighting  up  the  polished  backs  of  the  old-fashioned 

|j  chairs  and  the  few  pictures  on  the  wall. 

;  i  “  Jean !  Jean  !”  cried  the  old  gentleman  in  French  ;  “  bring  the  lamp  here  for 

I  a  little  moment,  and  send  up  some  supper — with  hot  water.  Tell  Annette  to  be 

;  I  quick.” 

“  Pardon !”  replied  the  servant,  who  was  an  old  fellow  with  such  an  evidently 
French  face  as  one  would  imagine  to  belong  to  some  old  comedy — a  face  all  pinched 
.  I  up  into  a  combined  expression  of  keenness,  tempered  with  respect,  and  with  the  still 

ruddy  skin  upon  the  closely-sliaven  cheeks,  puckered  like  the  rind  of  a  long-stored 

i  pippin.  “  Pardon !  I  did  not  see  that  monsieur.  Ah,  Heaven !”  he  cried, 

clasping  his  hands  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  broken  stick — “  you  have  been  robbed 
— this  young,  gsillant  man  has  protected  you !  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

“  Not  robbed,  my  good  Jean,  but  attacked ;  and,  as  you  truly  guess,  my  friend 
here  saved  me  from  ill  usage.” 

t  The  servant  advanced,  and,  taking  the  young  man’s  hand,  gently  raised  it 

j:  lietween  his  own  with  a  look  of  gratitude ;  his  master  smiled,  and,  patting  him  on 

j  the  back,  said — “  Supper,  my  Jean  ;  supi)er !” 

|.  Auguste  felt,  as  they  w'cre  sjieaking  in  French,  that  perhaps,  believing  him 

*  ignorant  of  the  language,  some  embarrassment  might  present  itself ;  aiul  so  he 

\  replied  quickly — 

“  Pan'.on  me ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  serve  supper  on  my  account.  I  must 
[  sup  at  home  to-night.” 

“J/a  fui!"  said  the  old  man,  turnin  sharply  round.  “  Do  you,  tlien,  sjx^ak 
French — w'hat  is  your  name,  my  dear  boy  ?” 

“  Auguste  Dupre.” 

'  “  Dupre,  Duprb — I  knew’  a  m.an  of  that  name  in  France,  years  ago ;  but  you 

I  can  scarcely  be  his  son.  I  wonder  if  it  be  possible  tliat  you  may  yet  do  me  greater 

kindness !”  he  went  on,  more  to  himself  than  to  his  companion. 

Auguste  waited  without  replying ;  for  the  old  gentleman  stood  leaning  against 
the  tall,  caiwed  chmmey-jnece,  with  his  head  bent  upon  his  breast,  and  not  till  the 
supper  wiis  brought  in  and  left  upon  the  table,  did  he  start  suddenly  from  his 
reverie,  and,  tlrawing  a  chair  to  the  table,  beg  his  guest  to  be  seated.  When  he 
cmiie  forward  into  the  lamp-light,  Auguste  saw  tears  upon  his  thin,  sharp  face. 

He  was  sufficiently  master  of  himself,  however,  to  do  the  honours  of  his  table, 
which  was  well,  though  not  richly  appointed.  Everything  was  old-fasliioned — the 
china,  the  wine-glasses,  the  very  table-cloth,  of  whitest  damask,  seemed  rather  to  be 
the  remains  of  past  than  the  e\'idence8  of  present  luxury.  It  was  some  such  feeling 
’  as  this  that  caused  the  young  man  to  look  up  presently,  as  intending  to  establish  a 

relation  Ixjtween  the  host  and  his  surroundings.  When  he  did  so,  he  found  that 
strange,  keen  glance  bent  upon  liim ;  the  old  gentleman  had  taken  only  a  little 
wine,  and,  as  he  put  down  his  ghiss,  he  leaned  forward  on  the  table,  still  regarding 
his  guest  closely. 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

If  continued  reference  has  been,  and  still  will  be,  made  to  the  various  stages 
by  which  commerce  has  advanced  in  this  kingdom,  no  apology  need  be  offered  for 
the  repeated  introduction  of  such  a  subject  to  a  people  known  emphatically  among 
the  kingdoms  as  “  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.” 

AV'e  liave  already  alluded  to  the  jealousies  occasioned  by  the  enormous  businesses 
carried  on  by  foreign  merchants  in  this  country ;  but,  however  great  their  success 
and  trade  might  have  been  up  to  tkjs  period,  it  is  certain  that  it  proceeded  at  an 
accelerated  rate  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  for  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  this  assertion,  we  may  point  both  to  the  notices  of  the  chroniclers  and  to 
the  pages  of  the  Statute  Books. 

In  1512,  for  instance,  an  act  was  passed  for  regulating  at  the  custom-house 
the  stamping  or  sealing  of  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  “  bawderkin,”  velvet,  damask, 
satin,  sarcenet,  “  tartron,”  camblet,  and  every  other  description  of  silk  and  cloth  of 
gold  brought  from  beyond  the  seas.  In  this  act  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that 
it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  3,000  or  4,000  pieces  of  these  fabrics  to  be  brought 
over  in  one  ship. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  these  foreign  merchants  lived  chiefly  at  South¬ 
wark,  AV'estminster,  Temple-bar,  Ilolborn,  Tower-hill,  and  St.  Catherine’s ;  and 
the  popular  complaint  against  them  was,  that  there  were  such  numbers  of  them 
employed  as  artificers,  that  the  English  merchants  had  little  to  do,  by  reason  of 
their  bringing  in  “  all  silks,  cloth  of  gold,  wine,  oil,  iron,  &c.,  so  that  no  man 
almost  buyeth  of  an  Englishman.”  The  bitterest  complaints  made  were  against 
the  Dutch,  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  them  at  last,  that  one  John 
Lincoln,  a  broker,  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Bell,  a  canon  of  the  Spital,  to  read  from 
the  pulpit,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  a  bill  or  written  detail  of  the  popular  grievances. 
This  was  followed  up  by  a  sermon  from  the  text,  “  The  heavens  to  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  but  the  earth  he  hath  given  to  the  children  of  men in  which  it  was 
endeavoured  to  be  shown  {rather  inconsistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  text,  we 
fear)  how  this  land  was  given  to  Englishmen,  and,  as  birds  defend  their  nests,  so 
ought  Englishmen  to  cherish  and  maintain  themselves,  and  to  hurt  and  grieve 
aliens,  for  respect  of  their  commonwealth  1 

This  address  and  sermon  so  inflamed  the  already  excited  people,  that  whispers 
were  heard  that,  on  the  coming  1st  of  May,  there  was  to  be  a  general  massacre 
of  foreigners,  in  consequence  of  which  rumour  many  of  them  left  the  city; 
and,  the  report  reaching  the  ears  of  the  council,  Wolsey  sent  for  the  Lord 
Mayor,  on  May-eve,  to  take  measures  to  preserve  the  peace.  And  what  do  you 
think  these  measures  were  ?  Why,  at  half -past  eight,  each  of  the  aldermen  sent 
to  his  ward,  directing  that,  after  nine  o’clock,  every  man  should  shut  his  doors, 
and  no  man  stir ;  no,  not  either  master  or  man,  till  nine  of  the  clock  the  next 
morning! 

We  shall  tell  you  what  happened  after  this  command  was  given,  for  we  dare 
say  very  few  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  of  “  Evil  May-day,”  and  because  it 
conveys  to  us  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  “  city  ’prentices”  of  those  times. 

It  appears,  after  the  order  that  every  house  was  to  be  closed  had  been  given, 
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that  one  of  the  aldermen,  Sir  John  Mundy,- returning  from  his  ward,  found  two 
young  men  in  Cheap,  playing  at  the  bucklers,  and  a  great  crowd  of  young  men 
looking  on.  He  ordered  them  to  leave  off,  and,  because  one  of  them  asked  “  Why  ?’’ 
he  would  have  them  sent  to  the  Compter.  But  the  ’prentices  resisted  the  alder- 
paan,  taking  the  young  men  from  him,  crying,  “  ’Prentices,  ’prentices !  Clubs, 
clubs  1” 

“The  cry  proved  an  ‘Open,  sesame!’  Forth  came  the  people  from  every 
quarter — Ber\’ing-men,  watermen,  coiurtiers,  and  others  (armed  with  clubs  and  other 
weapons) — so  that  by  eleven  o’clock  there  were  in  Cheap  six  or  seven  hundred,  and 
put  of  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  some  three  hundred  more.”  The  rioters  proceeded  to  , 
the  Compter  and  to  Newgate,  broke  open  both  prisons,  taking  out  some  persons  who 
had  a  few  days  iweviously  been  convicted  for  attacks  on  foreigners.  From  break¬ 
ing  open  the  prisons,  the  mob  proceeded  to  plunder  private  houses,  especially  ths 
residences  of  foreigners,  and  it  was  not  until  early  the  next  morning  (when  about 
throe  hundred  of  the  ’prentices  were  intercepted  by  the  authorities  and  sent  to 
the  Tower  and  othei’  places  of  confinement)  that  the  riot  ceased.  In  the  height 
of  the  disturbance  matters  looked  so  serious  that  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  fire  off  several  pieces  of  ordnance  against 
the  city,  wliich,  however,  did  not  do  much  damage. 

A  few  days  after,  a  number  of  the  rioters  were  brought  to  trial,  and,  being 
found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered ;  “  for  exe¬ 
cution  whereof  ten  pairs  of  gallows  were  set  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  city — as  at 
Aldgate,  Bl^chapletou,  Grass-street,  Leadonhall,  before  each  of  the  Compters, 
at  Newgate,  St.  Martin’s,  at  Aldersgate,  and  Bishopsgate — and  these  gallows  were 
set  upon  wheels,  to  be  removed  from  street  to  street,  and  from  door  to  door,  as  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  executed !”  In  the  end,  only  Lincoln,  the  broker,  suffered ;  he 
w'as  hanged  on  the  7 th  of  May,  at  the  standard  in  Cheupside ;  and,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  afterwaixls,  a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  the  rest  by  the  King,  and  the 
citizens  again  brought  into  favour.  But  the  day  was  long  remembered  in  London 
under  the  ominous  title  of  “  Evil  May -day  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  ancient 
Mayings  and  May-games — with  the  triumphant  setting  up  of  the  great  shaft  in 
Leadenhali-street,  before  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew — were  never  afterwards  so 
commonly  used  as  1^  been  customary  before. 

In  connexion  with  this  affair,  there  w  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  taking  of  apprentices  by  “  strangers  born  out  of  the  King’s  obeisance, 
using  any  manner  of  handicraft  within  the  realm.”  No  such  stranger,  it  was 
enacted,  should,  in  future,  under  a  iicnalty  of  10/.  for  each  offence,  take  any 
apprentice  who  was  not  a  native  of  the  country,  or  should  keep  any  more  than 
tivo  foreign  journeymen  at  the  same  time. 

But  BO  imperfectly  were  the  laws  that  regulate  commerce  understood  at  this 
time  in  England,  that  it  was  imagined  w  e  could  bring  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favour  merely  by  making  laws  to  compel  all  merchants,  whether  foreigners  or 
natives,  to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  coin  or  buUiou  in  every  ship,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  other  goods,  and  to  Lay  out  all  that  coin,  together  with  all  the 
money  they  received  for  their  goods,  in  purchasing  the  commodities  of  the  country. 
Merchants  were  also  forbidden  to  export  any  gold  or  silver  in  coin,  under  the 
severest  ^lenalties;  but  such  laws  could  never  be  carried  into  effect,  for  when 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  any  ^5uutry  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports,  the 
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balance  must  be  paid  in  precious  metals,  in  spite  of  a  tliousand  enactments  to  the 
contrary. 

There  was  also  another  law  in  force  at  this  time,  equally  absurd,  and  still  more 
injurious  to  trade,  which  enacted  that  no  ships  were  to  sail  from  any  port  in 
Scotland,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  February — sailing  in  the  three 
winter  mouths  being  considered  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted !  But  the  English 
spirit  for  mercantile  adventure  had  been  carefully  fostered  and  cherished  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  our  circle  of  trade  was,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  gradually 
enlarging ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  in  1513,  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  become  so  considerable  that  it  was  found  neces.sary  to  establish  a  consul  in  the 
island  of  Chios,  in  the  Archipelago  ;  and  though  we  had  at  that  time  no  colonies 
established  in  the  New  World,  yet  it  appears  that  our  merchants  carried  on  a 
trade  with  these  countries,  e.specially  with  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

Many  voyages  were  undertaken  during  this  century  for  the  discovery  of 
unknown  countries,  and  with  a  vague,  but  certainly  sound,  hope  of  increasing 
the  national  trade.  The  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Gootl  Hojie,  and  the 
revelation  of  the  New  Worhl  of  America  by  Columbus,  were,  as  is  well  known, 
the  result  of  these  enterprises ;  and  marked  effects  soon  sprang  from  both  dis¬ 
coveries.  The  immense  amount  of  gold  'annually  brought  home  by  the  Spaniards 
was  one  result — the  iinjiortation  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  ginger  was  another.  The 
former  impoverished  the  nation  into  which  this  influx  of  wealth  was  poured — the 
latter  laid  the  fouudition  of  our  national  trade ;  for  though,  for  some  considerable 
time,  the  English  embarked  iu  no  trade,  either  with  the  East  or  West,  she  could 
not  fail,  indirectly,  to  share  largely  iu  the  benefits  arising  from  so  magnificent  an 
accession.  Accordingly,  wo  find  our  historians  testifying  to  the  decided  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  luxuries 
among  all  classes — c.  ^.,  sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that’s  nice  for  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  puddings  and  cakes.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  to  be 
noted  in  connexion  with  maritime  subjects,  is  the  fact  that,  until  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  we  had  no  Royal  Navy,  properly  so  called.  At  first,  Henry  himself 
only  possessed  one  sliip  of  war  of  his  own,  the  Great  Harry ;  the  next  was  one 
called  the  Lion,  capturenl  iu  1511,  from  the  Scottish  Captain,  Andrew  Barton; 
and,  in  the  following  ycai*,  Henry  built  the  Regent,  at  Woolwich,  which,  weighing 
1,000  tons,  was  described  as  the  largest  ship  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  England. 
But,  to  the  credit  of  Henry,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  did  not  satisfy  himself 
with  merely  building  ships :  he  laid  the  necessary  foundations  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  a  naval  force  by  the  institution  of  the  first  Navy  Office,  with 
commissioners,  or  principal  officers  of  the  navy,  for  the  superintendence  of  that 
particular  department  of  the  public  service.  He  also  established  by  royal  charter 
the  “  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford,”  for  e.xamining,  licensing, 
and  regulating  pilots,  and  for  ordering  and  directing  the  erection  of  beacons  and 
lighthouses,  the  placing  of  buoys,  &c.,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  subordinate 
ertablishments  of  the  same  kind  at  Hull  and  Newciistle.  Henry  also  erected,  in 
1525,  at  a  great  exiiense,  the  first  pier  at  Dover ;  and,  in  1531,  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  passed  “  for  the  amending  and  maintenance  of  the  havens  and  ports  of 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  U'inmouth,  Falmouth,  and  Fowey.” 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  this  King  that  the  paving  of  the  streets  of  London 
to  any  extent  was  carried  on.  At  any  rate,  it  was  iu  Henry's  reign  that  the 
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highway  between  the  Strand  Cross  and  .Charing  Cross — that  is,  the  greater  part 
of  the  line  of  way  now  known  as  the  Strand  (the  Strand  Cross  having  stood  close 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes) — was  first  paved.  This  road,  however,  was 
hardly  at  this  time  accounted  one  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  it  was,  rather, 
a  country  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Charing,  with  many  houses,  indeed,  built 
on  both  sides  of  it,  but  still  with  the  line  of  building  everywhere  broken  by  fields 
and  gardens.  This  “  common  highway”  is  described  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  as 
“  very  noyous  and  foul,  and  in  many  places  thereof  very  jeopardous  to  all  people 
passing  and  repassing,  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  both  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  by  night  and  by  day.”  This  paving,  it  was  declared,  would  be  “  a  great 
comfort,”  not  only  to  all  the  King’s  subjects  thereabouts  dwelling,  “  but  also  to 
all  others  that  way  |)assing  and  repassing,  especially  to  all  persons  coming  and 
going  between  the  city  and  the  town  of  Westminster,  about  the  deeds  of  the  lavs 
there  kept  in  the  term  season.”  The  repavement  of  Holborn,  which  was  then 
the  common  passage  for  all  carriages  moving  from  the  west  and  north-west  parts  of 
the  realm,  was  described  as  most  necessary,  for,  “  for  lack  of  renewing  of  the  said 
pavement  by  the  landlords  which  dwell  not  within  the  city,  the  way  is  so  noyous, 
and  so  full  of  sloughs  and  other  incumbrances,  that  oftentimes  many  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  riding  thro’  the  said  street  and  way,  be  in  jeopardy  of  hurt, 
and  liave  almost  perished.” 

With  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  roads  in  the  country  about  this  date, 
we  have  Uttle  or  no  information  ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  condition  of  the 
best  of  them  was  wretched  enough,  when  the  main  thoroughfares  in  London 
were  foul  and  noyous.”  It  seems,  however,  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  time,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  letters  were 
conveyed  by  the  government  express,  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  in  about 
four  days.  This  was  not  so  bad. 

It  is  curious,  in  these  days  of  gaslights  and  police,  to  look  back  to  the  meani 
used  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  our  large  cities.  It  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Henry  Y.  that  the  city  was  lighted  at  night  in  any  fashion  ;  before  that  time, 
fires  in  the  beacon-towers  and  church-lanterns  were  the  only  guides  to  travellers 
adventurous  enough  to  wander  abroad  at  night.  When  the  streets  were  illumi¬ 
nated  regularly,  the  lanterns  were,  for  a  long  time,  strung  from  house  to  house, 
across  the  road,  upon  wisps  of  rope  or  hay,  or  by  candles  duly  hung  out  by  every 
citizen.  Our  engraver  has  given  us  one  of  those  venerable  personages,  clad  in 
armour,  whose  business  it  was,  bearing  halbert  and  lantern,  to  go  round  about  the 
city,  and  see  that  the  lamps  were  regularly  hung  out.  This  particular  character 
was  in  the  habit  of  crying — 

*‘Ijkntem  and  a  whole  candle  light  1 
Hang  out  your  lights!  Hearl" 

He  had  to  deal  with  deaf  listeners ;  and  therefore  proclaimed,  with  a  voice  of 
command,  “  Lantern !”  But  a  lantern  alone  being  a  body  without  a  soul,  he 
therefore  demanded  a  “  whole  candle.”  To  this  the  vital  spark  was  to  be  given ; 
so  he  continued  to  exclaim,  “  Light !”  To  render  the  mandate  less  individually 
oppressive,  he  went  on  to  cry,  “Hang  out  your  lights!” — and  that  even  the 
sleepers  might  sleep  no  more,  he  ended  with  “  Hear  1”  These  men  were  called 
the  “  marching  watch ;”  and  thirty  years  after  the  Midsummer-eve  of  1510 
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Henry  VIII.  put  them  down,  “  consid,. .  mg  the  great  charges  of  the  citizens.” 
The  lovers  of  pageantry  were  not,  however ,:pleased  with  this  innovation,  and  this 
watch  was  attempted  to  be  revived  several  times ;  nor  was  it  till  about  1530  that,  in 
the  room  of  the  “  standing  watch,”  it  was  determined  to  have  a  regular  guard  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  city ;  for  even  Henry  VIII.  discovered,  after 


Watciimak. 

hanging  “of  great  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  rogues  threescore  and  twelve 
thousand,”  that  lighting  up  and  watching  the  town  was  not  only  a  pleasanter 
but  a  cheaper  mode  of  protecting  its  inhabitants. 

One  word  more  about  the  hand-lanterns  of  the  sixteenth  century — for,  at  this 
period,  they  were  frequently  sent  and  received  as  presents  by  great  men — and  then 
we  may  dismiss  the  subject.  Glass  being  rare  in  those  days,  “  a  great  lanterne  with 
glasse,  set  in  joynirs  work,  painted,”  was  an  object  of  admiration,  if  not  of  wonder. 
That  sent  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  of  Bath,  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  bore  the 
inscription  of  “  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.”  It 
was  sent  at  Christmas,  for  a  New  Year’s  ;'ift.  The  top  was  a  crown  of  pure  gold, 
which  served  as  a  cover  to  a  perfume-pan.  Within  it,  to  reflect  the  light,  was  a 
shield  of  silver,  embossed,  on  one  side  of  which  were  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  story  of  the  birth  and  passion  of  our  Saviour,  which 
had  been  engraved  by  David  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
Nottingham. 

There  are  two  notable  features  of  this  age  which  deserve  particular  attention. 
First,  the  diminution  of  the  peers,  and  secondly,  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery 
in  this  kingdom ;  the  former  arising  from  the  sanguinary  contest  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  so  many  of  the  nobles  were  killed  ;  the 
latter  springing  not  so  much  from  the  laws  that  were  enacted  against  slavery,  as 
from  the  opinion  gradually  growing  and  prevailing  amongst  all  ranks  of  the  people 
— thanks  to  the  glorious  Reformation — that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  rights  of  hiunanity — offensive,  indeed,  to  God,  and  injurious  to 
nan.  Henry  VIIT.  granted,  in  1514,  a  manumission  to  two  of  his  slaves  and  their 
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families,  for  which,  in  the  preamble,  he  assigns  the  following  rejison — “  That  God 
had  at  first  created  all  men  free  by  nature,  but  that  many  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  laws  of  men.  We  believe  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  pious  act,  and 
meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  set  certain  of  our  slaves  at  liberty  from  their 
bondage.”  As  such  sentiments  as  tl)cse  increased,  slavery  of  course  declined,  and 
was  ultimately  extinguisheil  without  any  law  being  passed  for  its  abolition. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  this  King,  too,  that  a  body  of  people — supposed  to  have 
migrated  from  Egypt,  and  called  gipsies — became  so  numerous,  and  gave  the 
government  so  much  trouble  by  their  crimes,  that  an  act  was  passed  for  their 
expulsion  in  the  following  words — “  Forasmuch  as  before  this  time,  divers  and 
many  outlandish  people,  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  or  seat  of 
merchandise,  have  come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire,  and  place  to 
place  in  great  company,  and  used  great,  subtle,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the 
people — bearing  them  in  hand,  that  by  palmistry  they  could  tell  men’s  and 
women’s  fortunes — and  so  many  times,  by  craft  and  subtilty,  have  deceived  the 
people  of  their  money,  and  also  have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and 
robberies,  to  the  great  hurt  and  deteit  of  the  people  that  they  have  come  among 
for  these  reasons,  the  Parliament  enacted^  that  no  more  Egyptians  should  be 
admitteil  into  the  realm,  and  that,  if  any  bf  them  lauded,  they  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  seized  and  commanded  to  depart.  It  was  further  enacted,  that  a  proclama¬ 
tion  should  be  published,  commanding  all  the  Egyptians  in  England  to  banish 
themselves  out  of  the  kingdom  in  sixteen  days,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods. 

But  neither  this  nor  subsequent  laws,  which  were  still  severer,  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  and  in  Scotland  these  people  were  so  considerable,  that  they  formed 
a  kind  of  commonwealth  under  a  chief  of  their  own  nation,  called  John  Faw,  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt.  TIic  authority  of  this  Egyptian  chieftain  over  his 
subjects  was  supported  by  the  Scottish  government ;  and  James  V.  published  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  sheriffs  and  magistrates  to  lend  him  the  use  of  their 
prisons  and  stocks  whenever  he  demanded  them.  That  Prince  also  made  an 
agreement,  some  time  hater,  with  the  Egyptian  adventurer,  who  engaged,  on  his 
part,  to  carry  all  his  subjects  ont  of  Scotland,  and  to  conduct  them  home  to  Little 
Egypt ;  the  King  promising  to  furnish  ships  to  carry  them  thither.  This  the  Earl 
was  unable  to  perform,  for  many  of  his  subjects  rebelled  against  him,  under  the 
conduct  of  one  of  their  number,  named  Sebastian  Lalow,  and  the  rebellion  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years,  when  a  proclamation  was  issued,  compelling  them  to  return 
ta  their  own  comitry;  but  many  thousjinds  of  them  still  lingered,  and  their 
descendants  remain,  as  we  are  all  aware,  in  this  country  to  the  present  day. 

About  this  time  the  Royal  (’ollcge  of  Physicians  was  formed,  principally 
through  the  exertions  of  Thomas  Linaccr.  The  design  being  p.atronized  by  Wolsey, 
the  King  granted  a  Charter,  in  1.518,  forming  the  body  into  a  community  and 
perpetual  college,  and  by  which,  amongst  other  things,  was  granted  them  jwwer  to 
practise  as  physicians  in  Ijondon  and  seven  miles  round — none  who  were  not  so 
licensed  being  permitted  to  practise  within  that  circle  under  a  penalty  of  hi.  for 
every  month  they  so  practised,  lie  gave  them  jwwcr  to  choose  four  of  their 
members  annually,  to  superintend  and  discover  all  irregukir  practitioners,  and  to 
punish  them  by  fines,  imprisonments,  and  other  suitable  ways.  They  had  also 
authority  to  visit  all  apothecaries’  sliops,  and  to  examine  their  medicines  as  often  as 
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they  thought  proper.  And  finally,  they  were  exempt  from  bearing  arms  or  serving 
on  juries.  This  institution  was  intended  to  raise,  and  did  raise,  the  reputation  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  prevented  the  people  from  being  imposed  upon  by  bold 
and  ignorant  adventurers,  who  sported  with  their  lives  and  robbed  them  of  their 
money.  It  also  certainly  diminished  the  number  of  practitioners,  and  made  the 
regular  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  exceedingly  lucrative ;  but,  with  all  its 
inconveniences,  this  change  was  well,  for,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  physic 
and  surgery  were  both  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  as  said  the  act  of  1511 — 
“The  science  and  cunning  of  physic  and  surgery  (to  the  perfect  knowledge 
whereof  be  requisite  both  great  learning  and  ripe  experience)  is  daily,  within  this 
realm,  exercised  by  a  great  multitude  of  igiioriint  persons,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  have  no  manner  of  insight  in  the  same,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of  learning : 
some  also  know  no  letters  on  the  book ;  so  far  forth,  that  common  artificers,  as 
smiths,  weavers,  and  women,  boldly  and  accustomably  take  upon  them  great 
cures,  and  things  of  great  difticulty,  in  which  they  partly  use  sorcery  and  witch¬ 
craft,  partly  apply  such  medicines  unto  the  disease  as  be  very  noious,  and  nothing 
meet  therefor,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  great  infamy  to  the  faculty,  and 
the  grievous  hurt,  damage,  and  destruction  of  many  of  the  King’s  liege  people, 
most  especially  of  them  that  cannot  discern  the  uncunning  from  the  cunning.  * 
No  wonder  that  the  act  to  which  we  have  already  referred  was  passed ;  but 
there  was  surely  little  or  no  sense  in  the  order  that  appeared  simultaneously  with 
it,  that  neither  physician  nor  surgeon  might  practise  in  London  until  he  had  been 
examined  and  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese  or  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 
We  fancy  that  neither  Dr.  Tait  nor  Dean  Milman  would  much  care  to  undertake 
that  branch  of  their  predecessors’  labour ;  and  they  certainly  would  be  as  little 
qualified  for  the  task  as  their  right  reverend  forefathers,  by  whom  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  performed.  The  Parliament  of  that  day  seems  also  to  have  supposed 
that  twelve  regular  surgeons  would  always  be  suliicient  for  London,  as,  by  the 
last  article  in  the  act,  they  are  restricted  to  that  number ! 

If  we  attempted  to  describe  the  army  of  this  date,  we  should,  amongst  other 
things,  have  to  notice  the  fact,  that  men  whose  personal  prowess  was  most  con¬ 
spicuous  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  that  the  strength  of  the  army  still 
consisted  in  archers,  now  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  addition  of  halberts, 
which  they  pitched  on  the  ground  till  their  arrows  were  exhausted,  and  with  which 
they  resisted  the  impression  of  the  cavalry.  Sometimes  they  fought  with  ikKumon 
soldiers,  who  were  armed  indiscriminately  with  bills  and  spears. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  three  several  acts  were  made  for  promoUlig  the 
practice  of  shooting  with  the  long-bow — the  first  prohibited  t’ue  use  of  crose-bow's 
and  hand-guns ;  the  second  was  occasioned  by  a  complaint  from  tlie  lletchers,  or 
arrow-makers,  stating  that  many  unlawful  games  were  practised  in  the  open  fields, 
to  the  detriment  of  public  murals,  the  great  decay  of  archery,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  the  petitioners’  trade !  the  third  act  obliged  every  man  being  the  King’s  subject 
to  exercise  himself  in  shooting  with  the  long-bow,  and  also  to  keep  a  how,  with 
arrows,  continually  in  his  house.  Fathers  and  guardians  were  also  oommanded  to 
teack  their  male  cliildreu  the  use  of  the  long-bow,  and  to  have  at  all  times  bows 
provided  for  them ;  and  masters  were  ordered  to  find  bows  for  their  apprentices, 
and  to  compel  them  to  1  am  to  shoot  with  thou  upon  holidays  and  at  every  other 
convenient  time.  By  virtue  of  the  same  act,  every  man  who  kept  a  cross-bow  in 
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his  house  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  102.  But,  notwithstanding  the  interference 
of  the  legislature  in  favour  of  archery,  it  was  gradually  declining,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  discontinued. 

The  troops  were  distinguished  by  scarfs  and  badges,  but  the  diversity  both  of 
their  dress  and  arms  must  have  given  their  arrangements  a  motley  appearance. 

A  very  curious  instrument  was  used  in  these  days,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
now  given.  We  allude  to  the  catchpole,  said  to  have  been  used  to  take  horsemen 


in  battle  by  the  neck,  and  drag  them  from  their  horses.  The  upper  part  of  the 
instrument  is,  as  will  be  seen  on  examination,  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose — the  two  bars  in  the  middle  forming  springs,  which  are  strengthened  by 
the  moveable  side-bolts.  The  person  who  held  the  staff  had  only  to  push  the 
instrument  straight  forward  against  the  man’s  neck,  and  it  opened  till  the  neck 
had  passed  into  the  aperture,  when  it  closed  again— easily,  of  course — dragging 
the  man  thus  caught  to  the  ground.  If  much  resistance  was  made,  the  weapon 
had  only  to  be  twisted,  when  the  curved  spike,  which  was  placed  on  the  under-side 
of  the  staff,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  instrument  itself,  would  pierce 
the  body  of  the  unhappy  man  so  attacked,  and  put  him  at  once  hors  de  combat. 
The  staff  of  the  catchpole  now  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  between  seven  and  eight 
feet  long,  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  studded  with  brass  nails. 

The  dress  of  this  age  was,  as  is  well 
known,  most  sumptuous,  and  the  fashions 
so  multitudinous,  that  the  capricious  incon¬ 
stancy  of  the  national  taste  was  represented 
in  the  “  Punch"  of  that  day  by  the  figure 
of  an  Englishman,  naked,  in  a  musing  pos¬ 
ture,  with  shears  in  his  hand  and  cloth  on 
his  arm,  perplexed  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
fashions,  and  uncertain  bow  to  devise  his 
garments.  The  leading  idea  of  fashion, 
however,  was,  that  corpulence  contributes 
to  I  dignity ;  therefore  the  doublet  was 
puckered,  stuffed,  and  distended  around  the 
body,  the  sleeves  were  swollen  into  large 
ruffs,rand  the  breeches  bolstered  about  the 
hips :  these  latter  were  sometimes  slashed ; 
and,  when  the  short  cloak  was  added  and 
the  ['stiffened  cap,  the  national  dress  was 
not  altogether  unlike  the  Spanish  costume. 


Gibslx,  Fcui,  asd  Daoou. 
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We  give  fc  cut  of  an  ornamental  girdle,  or  belt,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
purse  and  dagger  were  suspended  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
pockets  being  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 

The  gorgeousness  of  the  dress  of  this  age  may  be  gathered  from  the  description 
given  by  Hall,  the  historian,  of  the  array  of  Henry  VIII.  and  liis  (iueen  on  the 
day  of  his  Majesty’s  coronation : — “  Ilis  grace  wared  in  his  upperst  apparell  a 
robe  of  crimsyn  velvet,  furred  with  armyns ;  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raised  gold ;  the 
placard  embroidered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeraudes,  greate  pearles,  and  other 
riche  stones ;  a  great  banderike  aboute  his  necke  of  large  balasses.  The  Queue 
was  apparelled  in  white  satyn  embroidered,  her  hair  hangying  downe  to  her  backc 
of  very  great  length,  bcwetefull  and  goodly  to  behold,  and  on  her  hedde  a  coronall 
set  with  many  rich  orient  stones.”  Cuffs  for  the  sleeves,  and  bands  and  ruffs  for 
the  neck,  were  the  invention  of  this  perioil ;  but  felt  hats  were  of  earlier  origin, 
and  were  still  coarser  and  cheaper  than  caps  and  bonnets. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  age,  it  would 
yet  be  absolutely  impossible  not  to  notice  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  and  the 


SlLTCILLAB.  (HeXKT  VIII.) 


suppression  of  the  religious  houses  which  then  took  place — exercising,  as  that 
suppression  did,  so  wide,  and  in  the  end  so  beneficial,  an  influence  on  the  nation. 
The  first  blow  was  directed  to  the  lesser  houses,  which  were  presumed  to  be  the 
most  corrupt,  and  were  certainly  the  weakest.  By  the  act  of  1536,  all  the  houses 
of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns  that  had  not  above  200/.  of  yearly  revenue,  and  did 
not  contain  more  than  twelve  members,  were  dissolved,  and  all  their  lands  and 
goods  granted  to  the  King.  The  number  of  religious  houses  dissolved  by  this  act 
was  376,  and  their  former  possessors  were  removed  into  the  greater  convents  of  the 
same  order.  Upon  the  suppression  of  these  monasteries,  the  poor  no  longer  received 
their  usual  doles  at  the  gates ;  and  as,  simultaneously  with  the  suppre-ssion  of  the 
monasteries,  the  price  of  wheat,  which  liad  varied  little  for  four  centuries  pre- 
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viously,  rose  to  three  times  its  former  price — owing  to  the  pouring  into  Europe  of 
the  precious  metals  through  the  discovery  of  America — this  dearth  of  provisions 
was,  of  course,  attributed  by  the  people  to  the  decay  of  the  religious  houses,  as  a 
Somersetshire  song  of  that  day  indicates — 

“I’ll  tell  thee  what,  good  vellowe, 

A:^  Before  the  vriars  went  hence, 

A  bushel  of  the  best  wheats 

vdurteen  pence : 

And  vorty  eges  a  penny. 

That. were  both  gowl  and  new  : 

B  And  this,  I  say,  myself  have  seen, 

tn  And  yet  I  am  no  Jew.” 

T  I 

5  1-=  ^  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  thinks  it  a  strange  mistake  to  conceive 

^  =  that  the  monks  entirely  fed  the  indigent  part  of  the  nation, 

^  ~  and  gave  that  general  relief  which  the  poor-laws  are  intended 

f  to  afford. 

'  T  *  ^  No  inconsiderable  number  of  the  poor  were,  in  those  days, 

^  P  fed  and  supported  at  the  tables  of  the  great — ^hterally  at  their 

i  I  ^  tables — where  the  chief  servants  attended  above,  and  the  poor 

-jA  «  dependants  below,  the  saltcellar.  The  rank  of  the  guests  was, 

Y  ^  indeed,  always  discriminated  by  their  position  at  a  feast — the 
5  !  y  ^  r  B^^tcellar  being  placed,  invariably,  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 

^  usher  carefully  instructed  to  displace  such  as  might 

2  P  j  c  ■  S  themselves  above  their  betters.  It  is  said  that  the  church- 
2  '1^  g  3  men  affected  peculiar  ceremony,  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans 

o  ^  dined  w’ith  greater  state  than  the  nobility  themselves.  His 

•  (u  “g  S  table  was  elevated  fifteen  feet  above  the  hall ;  and  in  ser^-ing 

^  Q  his  dinner,  the  monks,  at  every  fifth  step,  performed  a  hymn ! 

He  dined  alone,  at  the  middle  of  his  table,  to  the  ends  of  which 
guests  of  distinguished  rank  were  admitted  ;  and  the  monks, 
after  their  attendance  on  the  abbot  was  over,  sat  down  to 
tables  at  the  sides  of  the  hall,  and  were  served  with  equal 
respect  by  the  novices.  We  don’t  know  whether  the  carving- 
knife  now  given  was  used  by  this  divine  at  his  regal  repasts, 
hut  one  thing  is  certain — it  was  worthy  the  occasion,  and  the 
giver  of  such  feasts.  The  handle  is  of  carved  ivory,  and  the 
M  ^  blade  immediately  adjoining  it  inscribed  with  gilt  ornaments ; 

on  the  body  of  the  blade  is  inscribed  the  Btnediclio  Mensx,  or 
grace,  with  musical  notes  for  chantuig.  It  is  eleven  inches  in 
B  length,  and  the  words  of  the  grace  are — “  Qu«  sumpturi  bene- 

dfcat  trinus  et  units.  Amen.'''*  Having  finished  the  rejiast,  wo 
down  our  knife — we  would  have  added  “  and  fork”  also, 
J  1  only,  as  yet,  forks  were  not ;  and  we  must  wait  till  the  days 
of  James  before  that  now  absolutely  indispensable  household 
chattel  makes  its  appearance. 

M.  S.  K. 


*  Let  the  Three  and  One  bless  what  we  arc  to  receive.  Amen. 


XUM 


GRETRY. 

BY  ARSKNE  HOUBSATE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. — II. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  hlarch,  1757,  did  Andrd  Gnitry  set  out  on  foot,  knapRarfr 
on  back,  and  staff  in  hand ;  with  his  eighteen  years  all  fresh,  pure,  and  crowned 
With  hopes;  with  his  father’s  blessing  and  his  mother’s  tears!  lie  had  some 
travelling  companions — two  pistols,  bearing  the  legend,  “  Rodrigo,  art  thou  brave  ?” 
which  had  been  given  to  him ;  an  old  smuggler,  and  two  students,  one  of  whom 
was  an  abbd  ;  the  latter  did  not  go  very  far.  The  smuggler  was  named  Remacle ; 
he  was  an  old  miser,  who  made  regularly  every  year  two  journeys  from  Liege  to 
Rome,  in  company  with  young  students ;  he  carried  into  Italy  the  finest  laces  of 
Flanders ;  he  brought  from  Rome  relics  and  old  slippers  of  the  Pope,  which  caused 
great  joy  in  all  the  convents  of  the  Low  Countries.  Old  Renracle  had  a  stout 
Champeuois  youth  as  an  honorary  associate,  who  made  it  his  business  to  ferret  out 
and  beat  the  officers  of  the  customs. 

This  journey,  or  rather  pilgrimage,  of  Gretry  is  almost  like  a  chapter  of  “  Gil 
Bias.”  The  caravan  was  one  of  the  most  grotesque — a  dreamy  musician,  who  was 
always  singing  church-music ;  a  poor,  sorrowful  abbe,  who  looked  back  every 
minute  towards  the  steeple  of  liis  village ;  a  young  medical  student  of  the  liveliest 
kind,  who  joked  with  all  the  men,  and  especially  with  all  the  women,  whom  he 
met  on  the  road ;  a  great  drunken  Champenois,  sorely  smitten  with  the  tavern- 
girls  after  he  had  taken  a  bottle ;  and,  finally,  a  miserly  old  smuggler,  grave  and 
silent  as  a  Fleming,  and  always  in  hostility  with  the  revenue  officers.  The  first 
day,  the  rear-guard — that  is  to  say,  the  abbe — arrived  at  the  sleeping-place  a  long 
time  after  the  others ;  and  the  student  predicted  that  he  would  not  measure  off 
twenty-five  leagues  with  his  delicate  feet.  At  the  termination  of  the  twenty -five 
leagues,  the  poor  abbe  turned  his  back  on  the  caravan,  to  retrace  his  course  to 
Liege.  The  caravan  was  none  the  less  gay  for  his  absence.  Old  Remacle  was  soon 
enchanted  with  his  young  companions,  on  account  of  two  little  adventures. 

One  day,  on  entering  an  inn  to  dine,  a  colossal  German  woman,  the  landlady 
of  the  premises,  threw  herself  uix)u  Gretry’s  neck,  gave  him  a  thousand  caresses, 
and  feasted  him  like  a  prince.  Never  had  Remacle  dined  so  w'ell.  At  dessert,  she 
poured  out  liqueurs  for  every  one,  all  the  while  addressing  a  thousand  tender 
remarks  to  Grdtry,  who  did  not  understand  German. 

“  It  is  very  fortunate  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  them,”  said  he. 

Remacle  offered  to  settle  the  bill ;  she  refused  the  money  ;  he  did  not  give  her 
another  opportunity  to  refuse  it.  Gretry  at  last  discovered  that  this  good  hostess 
had  a  son  of  similar  age  and  appearance,  studying  at  Treves ;  she  had  caressed 
Gretry  in  honour  of  her  son,  like  a  good  mother  whose  heart  yearns  at  every 
remembrance  of  her  offspring. 

Now  for  the  other  adventure :  Some  days  after,  at  another  inn,  our  travellers 
take  their  seats  at  the  table  for  supper.  The  servant-girls  are  all  in  a  flutter,  all 
the  kitchen  furnaces  are  blazing,  cliickens  are  decapitated,  hams  are  taken  down 
from  the  hooks,  the  oldest  bottles  in  the  cellars  are  disinterred.  Gretry  and  the 
smugglers  know  not  what  to  think ;  at  last  the  student  returns,  with  a  lancet  in 
his  hand. 
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“  What  have  you  been  about,  scapegrace  ?” 

“  I  have  been  bleeding  the  host  and  hostess,  after  which  I  put  them  to  sleep.” 

“  Impudent  fellow !” 

“  Bah  1”  said  he,  with  a  burst  of  laughter ;  “  they  are  as  old  as  Time  himself !” 

Other  adventures  also  occurred,  to  convince  Remacle  that  his  fellow-travellers 
were  worthy  of  him.  Ever  in  dread  of  the  before-mentioned  officers,  the  old 
smuggler  forced  his  companions  to  make  a  detour  of  some  leagues,  to  see,  as  he  said 
with  a  disinterested  air,  a  superb  monastery,  where  alms  were  bestowed  once 
a-week  on  all  the  poor  of  the  country.  On  entering  the  great  hall,  in  the  midst  of 
a  noisy  crowd,  Gretry  saw  a  fat  monk,  mounted  on  a  platform,  who  was  angrily 
superintending  this  Christian  charity,  lie  looked  as  if  he  would  like  rather  to 
extermit^te  his  fellow-creatures  than  aid  them  to  live ;  he  was  just  bullying  a 
poor  French  vagabond  who  implored  his  aid.  W'hen  he  suddenly  saw  the  noble 
face  of  Gretry,  he  approached  the  young  musician. 

“  It  is  curiosity  which  brings  you  here,”  he  remarked  with  vexation, 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Gretry,  bowing ;  “  the  beauty  of  your  monastery,  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  scenery,  and  the  desire  of  contemplating  the  asylum  where  the 
unfortunate  traveller  is  received  with  so  much  humanity,  have  drawn  us  from  our 
route.  In  beholding  you  I  have  seen  the  angel  of  mercy.  All  the  victims  of 
sorrow  should  bless  your  edifying  gentleness.  Tell  me,  father,  do  you  make  as 
many  happy  every  day  as  I  have  just  witnessed  ?” 

The  monk,  irritated  by  this  bantering,  begged  Gretry  to  return  whence  he  came. 

“  Father,”  retorted  Grdtry,  “  have  the  evangelists  taught  you  this  mode  of 
bestowing  alms^giving  with  one  hand  and  striking  with  the  other  ?” 

A  low  murmur  was  heard  through  the  hall ;  the  monk,  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  complained  of  the  tooth-ache. 

The  cunning  student  lost  no  time,  and,  running  up  to  him  with  an  air  of 
touching  compassion,  “  I  am  a  surgeon,”  he  said,  as  he  forced  him  down  on  the 
bench.  The  monk  tried  to  push  him  off,  but  he  held  on  well.  “  It  is  Heaven 
that  has  directed  me  to  you,  father.”  Willing  or  not,  the  monk  had  to  open  his 
mouth.  “  Courage,  father ;  the  great  saints  were  all  martyrsi  you  may  at  least  let 
me  pull  out  a.  tooth.” 

The  monk  struggled.  “  Never,  never !”  he  exclaimed. 

The  student  turned  with  great  coolness  towards  the  bystanders,  who  were  all 
laughing  in  their  sleeves.  “  My  friends” — he  addressed  crippled  travellers,  moun¬ 
tain  brigands,  and  poor  people  of  every  class — “  my  friends,  for  mercy’s  sake,  come 
and  hold  this  good  father ;  I  do  not  want  him  to  suffer  any  longer  I” 

The  beggars  understood  the  joke ;  four  of  them  advanced  from  the  group  and 
came  to  the  surgeon’s  aid.  The  monk  struggled  furiously,  but  it  was  of  no  avail 
to  kick  and  scream ;  he  had  to  submit.  Gretry  was  not  the  last  to  come  to  his 
friend's  aid.  The  malicious  student  seized  the  first  tooth  he  got  hold  of,  and 
wrenched  it  out  of  the  head  of  the  monk  by  a  turn  of  his  elbow,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  beggars,  who  saw  themselves  revenged  in  a  most  opportune  manner. 

“Well,  father,  what  do  you  think  of  it?”  asked  Gretry,  after  the  operation. 
“  I  am  sure  you  do  not  suffer  at  all  now !” 

The  monk  shook  with  rage ;  the  other  monks,  attracted  by  his  cries,  soon 
arrived,  but  it  was  too  late. 

I  pass  over  the  love  of  Grdtry  for  the  fair  Tyrolese  in  silence.  He  at  last 
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arrived  in  Italy.  “  No  more  snows,  no  more  mountains ;  but  an  enamelled  mead,  I 

on  which  young  girls  are  singing !  It  was  the  first  lesson  in  music  which  I  received  i 

in  Italy.  The  song  of  these  fair  Milanese  has  left  an  eternal  echo  in  my  soul.”  | 

He  made  his  entrance  into  Rome  on  a  fine  Sunday  in  Jime,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  pleasure  carriages,  in  which  blooming  Roman  girls  were  lovingly  singing 
and  smiling.  He  was  enchanted.  He  wandered  until  evening  among  palaces  and 
churches,  the  renown  of  which  had  long  filled  his  imagination ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  in  the  evening,  after  having  seen  these  edifices,  which  are  the  wonders 
of  art ;  the  fine  Roman  women,  who  are  the  wonders  of  nature ;  and  the  exquisite 
sky,  so  pure  and  blue,  which  seems  one  of  the  gates  of  Paradise,  Gretry  recalled, 
with  a  melancholy  charm,  the  cloudy  sky  of  his  dear  country,  the  blonde  Flemish 
girls  of  Li4ge,  the  sweet  and  calm  household  of  his  father,  and  also  that  pretty 
neighbour,  who,  with  a  tear,  bade  him  so  tender  an  adieu !  The  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world  to  the  traveller  is  always  that  land  in  which  his  heart  has 
blossomed.  But  patience  1  Gretry’s  heart  is  hardly  in  its  spring-time ! 

Gretry  made  his  dtbut  at  Rome  in  sacred  music.  He  drew  his  inspiration 
from  the  masters  of  sacred  art — from  the  amiable  and  graceful  Casali,  the  grave 
Orisicchio,  the  noble  and  austere  Lustrini.  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Clement  XIII.  Sacred  music  had  assumed  profane  airs  under  the 
reign  of  Benedict  XIV. ;  but  the  new  Pope,  full  of  zeal  for  his  church,  had  called 
music  to  order.  Music  had  again  become  serious ;  resumed  her  sad  and  pious, 
slow  and  vague  solemnity :  it  was  truly  the  music  which  ascends  direct  to  heaven 
on  the  wings  of  archangels,  after  having  sanctified  the  hearts  of  sinners.  Gretry, 
like  the  divine  Pergolesi,  was  initiated  into  the  sentiment  and  the  melody  of  this 
music.  He  commenced  a  De  Pro/undis,  which  was  to  vie  in  grandeur  and  solem¬ 
nity  with  the  Slabitt ;  but,  as  this  De  Profundis  w’as  to  be  sung  only  at  his  own 
funeral,  he  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  finish  it,  and  it  never  was  finished. 

There  was  a  college  in  existence  at  Rome  for  the  students,  painters,  and 
musicians  of  Li6ge.  Gretry  had,  as  a  room-mate  in  this  college,  the  scapegrace 
student  who  had  been  his  travelling-companion.  He  was  a  very  agreeable 
neighbour ;  for  example,  when  Gretry,  after  having  ransacked  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  in  search  of  antique  ruins,  fell  sick,  the  surgeon,  who  made  their  room  a 
complete  cemetery,  remarked,  in  a  tender  tone,  as  he  felt  his  pulse — 

“  Ah,  my  poor  friend,  I  have  lost  a  tibia,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  the  kindness, 
in  case  you  die,  to  allow  me.”  ....  Gretry  contrived  not  to  fulfil  this  request. 

He  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  organist,  who  taught  him  to  play  on  the  harpsi¬ 
chord.  He  was  a  very  poor  master  ;  but  Gretry  made  such  great  progress  that 
the  poor  man  cried  out  one  day,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 

“  0  Dio  !  O  Dio  saidissimo  !  questo  e  uh  prodiggio  da  vero  /" 

Sometime  after,  Gretry  was  taken  by  an  abbe  of  his  acquaintance  to  the  house 
of  Piccini,  who  assumed  the  airs  of  a  great  genius  towards  our  young  Fleming. 

He  did  not  say  a  word  to  the  youth,  but  continued  to  compose  an  oratorio  as  if  he 
were  all  alone.  After  an  hour's  audience  in  this  style,  Gretry  left,  not  as  he  came, 
for  he  had  come  radiant  with  hope.  He  did  not  lose  courage,  however ;  he  had 
still  greater  ardour,  but  fell  sick  again. 

Desirous  of  escaping  from  his  terrible  room-mate,  and  trusting  to  chance,  he 
withdrew  into  the  country  about  Rome,  committing  the  issue  of  his  illness  to  God 
and  to  Nature.  The  next  day,  finding  himself  on  the  mountain  of  Millini,  he 
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entered  the  habitation  of  a  hermit,  who,  although  an  Italian,  was  a  good  fellow 
enough.  It  is  Gretry  who  says  this.  The  hermit  received  him  like  a  pilgrim,  and 
advised  him  to  establish  himself  in  his  hermitage,  in  order  to  breathe  pure  air  and 
recruit  his  strength.  Gretry  shared  his  retreat  for  three  months.  This  little 
pilgrimage  completed  what  study  could  not  effect. 

On  leaving  this  little  Thebaid,  Gretry  found  himself  all  at  once  a  true 
musician.  On  the  day  of  his  departure,  being  desirous  of  composing  an  air  to 
some  words  of  Metastasio,  he  felt  conscious  that  he  was  at  last  master  of  music — 
that  he  controlled  it,  that  he  possessed  all  its  keys. 

“  rift,  fra  Mauro  /”  said  he  to  the  hermit,  “  I  shall  remember  this  to  the  day  of 
my  death.” 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  set  to  music,  for  the  carnival  and  the  theatre  of 
Aliberti,  the  Vendaitgeuses.  The  musicians  of  the  country  cried  out  enviously — 

“  What !  has  this  little  abbe  of  Liege  (Gretry  wore  the  dress  of  an  abbe)  come 
to  cut  our  grass  ?”  This  made  Gretry’s  triumph  all  the  more  conspicuous. 

He  did  not  forget  his  friends  or  his  family.  He  had  sent,  in  competition  for 
the  situation  as  chapel-master,  the  Conftebor.  He  obtained  the  place,  but  did  not 
fill  it ;  however,  he  soon  quitted  Italy.  He  left  Rome  for  Geneva.  He  travelled 
with  a  German  baron,  who  was  of  the  most  taciturn  kind.  They  passed  over 
Mount  Cenis  together ;  they  bravely  descendetl  it  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  two 
Savoyards  of  twelve  years  of  age.  On  arriving  at  Geneva,  Gretry  hurried  to  the 
theatre  to  hear  the  French  music,  for  which  he  had  no  great  liking.  At  Femey, 
Voltaire  received  him  like  a  brother. 

“  Go  to  Paris,”  said  he  to  him  ;  “  it  is  thence  that  your  genius  will  soar  tb 
immortahty.” 

“  You  speak  familiarly  about  it,”  said  Grdtry ;  “  one  may  see  that  you  are 
accustomed  to  the  word.” 

“  I  !*’  said  Voltaire  pleasantly — “  I  would  exchange  a  hundred  years  of  immor¬ 
tality  for  a  good  digestion.” 

Grdtry  set  out  for  Paris,  after  having  left  a  memento  with  the  Genevese — 
the  opera  of  “  Gertrude.”  At  Paris  he  felt  somewhat  out  of  his  element.  As  he 
was  young,  a  good-looking  youth,  and  witty  withal,  he  soon  made  friends,  among 
others,  Greuze  and  Vernet.  In  sjute  of  these  friends,  who  were  worth  a  great  many 
others,  he  despaired  of  a  people  who  fainted  at  Rameau’s  music.  The  Prince  of 
Conti  inrited  him,  thanks  to  Vernet,  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  his  music ;  but 
the  Prince,  after  having  heard  it,  appeared  to  be  very  weary.  Gretry  returned  to 
his  lodging  completely  cast  down. 

Two  anonymous  letters  were  very  opportunely  placed  in  his  hand.  One  was 
from  Liege — “  Rath  man  !  are  you  not  going  to  contend  with  the  Philidors  and 
the  Monsignys?”  nie  other  dated  from  Paris — “So  you  think,  honest  citizen  of 
Libge,  that  you  arc  about  to  enchant  the  Parisians?  Get  rid  of  that  idea,  my  dear 
fellow ;  pack  your  trunks,  and  return  to  Liege  to  sing  your  caterwauling  music.” 

After  a  year,  passed  in  poverty  and  sadness,  Marmontel  came  to  him  with  the 
opera  of  the  “  Huron.”  Gretry,  in  despair,  wedded  a  short  musical  masterpiece 
to  the  poet’s  sorry  verses.  The  opera  was  soon  played  with  great  success.  In 
Paris  it  is  all  or  nothing.  The  evening  before,  Grdtry  was  an  adventurer  without 
resources ;  the  next  day  he  was  a  great  musician,  everywhere  sought  after,  every¬ 
where  applauded.  His  triumph  Avas  rapid.  He  did  not  sleep  that  night.  He 
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thought  of  his  father,  and,  that  same  eve,  the  poor  violin-player  lay  down  to 
his  last  sleep.  In  the  morning,  Greuze  came  and  said — 

“  Gretry,  come  with  me ;  I  want  to  show  you  a  picture  which  will  give  you 
great  pleasure.” 

.  He  led  him  to  the  heighbourhood  bf  the  Combdie-Italienne,  abd  there  pointed 
with  hil  finger  to  h  tigb  freshly  painted^  “Au  Huron,  Nicbllci  'tobacconist.” 

^0  aid  not  smoke,  entered  the  shop  immediately,  ahd  called  lor  a  pound 
of , tobacco. 

“  What  fine  tobacco !”  he  afterwards  exclaimed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  you  to  all  GrOtry’s  operas,  of  which  there  are  as  many  as 
forty-four.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  “  Tableau  Parlant,”  “  Zemire  et 
Azor,”  “  La  Caravane,”  “  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,”  “  Collinette-k-la-Conr,” 
were  for  kalf  a  'century  heatd  on  all  lips,  on  all  harpsichords,  in  all  theatres,  and 
in  all  hearts  on  the  Continent. 

Voltaire  did  not  forget  the  ^bung  Flemish  pilgrim;  He  wrote  a  Wi  opera  for 
him,  which  did  not  inspire  the  iunsician  at  all ;  and  he  acted  like  a  ^[teat  wit — for, 
haring  learned  that  an  opeht  bt  Grbtt^’Si  “  Le  Jugement  de  Midas,”  had  been 
applauded  at  the  ttalienne,  after  haring  been  hissed  by  the  nobility  at  Madame  de 
Montessoh’s  theatre,  he  sent  this  pretty  l(iuafrain  to  the  musiciab— • 

“  Grdtry,  our  noble  Iqtds  ilecty 

Thy  songs,  thst  Paris  lores  to  hear: 

True,'  their  chief  ctalms  to  greatness  lie  , 

Too  ofiSn  in  their  length  bf  ear.” 
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Tiis  world  hath  deemed  you  cold  and  prond; 

H.irsb  seems  vour  smile  to  stranger  eyes; 

In  whisp’ring  gibe,  the  busy  crowd 
Your  siirinking  modesty  belies. 

Twere  better  so ;  ’tis  better,  now, 

Your  true,  real  nature  to  reveal, 

Than  wear,  as  some,  a  troaeh’rous  brow, 

To  hide  the  trutli  you  fain  must  feel. 

And  e’en  so  full  of  mockery 
This  world  has  proven,  and  still  must  prove, 
That  wary,  now,  you  can  hut  be, 

In  whom  to  phice  coutiding  love. 

The  world  has  called  you  vain  and  light, 

And  blamed  your  seeming  want  of  heart; 

In  prudish  sconi,  it  takes  the  right, 

Itself  to  juilge  the  purer  part. 

Tkty  cannot  feel — they  cannot  know 
The  kindly  look,  the  genial  smile, 

That  glad  lone  heart.s  in  hours  of  woo, 

And  life’s  long  pilgrimage  beguile. 

Kor  are  you  proud :  a  proper  pride 
Has  only  held  its  sway  o’er  thee. 

A  brutal  world  you  h.ave  defied, 

And  braved  its  social  bigotry. 

Kor  are  you  aclfish.  Little  fear 
•Such  cavillers ;  they  little  know. 

When  cold  the  outward  looks  appear, 

How  warm  the  heart-pulse  beats  below. 
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You  sorrow  I  ’’J'is  for  him  to  prove 

Tlie  daily  sacrifice  you  make — 

The  sclf-devotiou  to  his  love. 

For  him  to  prove,  wlio  knows  you  hear 
Tile  liitter  ills  of  changeful  fate; 

And  sorrow  that  he  cannot  share 
The  joys  that  greet  you,  desolate. 

How  dare  they  say  your  heart  is  bad? 

How  dare  they  call  you  insincere  ? 

Who  make  it  e’en  their  hateful  trade. 

At  all  that’s  pure  and  true  to  sneer? 

But  fear  not,  fear  not,  gentle  dame, 

Thou'ih  envious  scoft'ers  vainly  try 

To  soil  your  fair,  unsullied  fame 
W  ith  breath  of  vilest  calumny. 

And  fear  not,  thongh  the  scandal  base 
On  some  few  wav’riiig  hearts  should  tell; 

’Mid  those  you  ever  hold  your  place 

Who  know  your  worth,  and  trust  yon  well. 

I  know  yon  well.  I  could  have  told 
The  he.artless,  that  your  heart  is  true; 

But  to  the  faithless  manv,  cold. 

While  loving  to  the  faithful  few ! 

I  could  have  told  them,  as  your  friend. 

Whom  you  have  trusted  long,  and  known ; 

But  their  cold  he, arts  I  could  not  blend 
With  yours  in  loving  uuisoii. 

W.  H.  C.  N, 
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“Pile  up  the  turf,  Nell — pile  it  up!  we’re  in  for  as  cold  a  night  as  ever 
ushered  in  the  New  Year !” 

“  Aye !  and  do  you  bar  the  windows  and  bolt  the  doors,  Mick ;  or  the  turf 
•we’ve  here  won't  last  till  midnight,  with  the  wind  that’s  blowing  through  every 
chink — much  less  them  open  gaps.” 

“  I’ll  shut  them,  Nell,  never  fear ;  but,  faith !  I  can’t  shut  the  pig  out ;  he’s 
afraid  of  the  storm — they  say  jngs  can  see  wind !  I.iOok,  wife,  how  he  pokes  his 
nose  in  before  he  even  grunts  a  ‘  Beg  pardon !’  What  am  I  to  do  ?” 

“  Indeed,  Mick,  you’re  a  jewel !  How  tender-hearted  you  are  about  the  pig — 
not  minding  my  clean  floor,  that  my  heart’s  broke  scouring !  Hush,  hush  I  ye 
baste !  Here,  bring  these  few  skins  out,  and  he’ll  be  after  you.” 

“  Is  his  sty  clean  ?” 

“  Clean,  Mick !  you  might  eat  your  supper  off  of  it  1  Hurry,  man,  hurry !  or 
Moll  will  be  blown  right  out  of  the  bed ;  the  cold’s  making  her  shiver  already, 
and,  once  she’s  up,  it’s  little  I’ll  get  to  do  till  Martha  comes.” 

The  “  kint  baste”  was  brought  out  by  Mick  and  soon  disposed  of,  nor  was  the 
old  man  long  in  making  his  way  back  to  the  bright,  clean  cabin — the  comforts  of 
which  stole  on  his  feeling,  though  dim  to  his  sight.  Mick  Fahy  was  blind.  He 
barred  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  fastened  up  the  windows,  and,  taking  his 
seat  in  a  nook  beside  the  hearth,  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  but  following 
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every  motion  of  his  busy,  cheerful  wife  with  his  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  with  pleasure  all 
her  efforts  to  adorn  the  humble  abode  in  which  they  contentedly  lived. 

“Nell,”  said  he,  “  Nell,  what  are  you  about?  When  will  you  come  and  sit 
down  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“  Soon  now,  Mick.  I’m  putting  up  a  bit  more  holly  that  Pat  Doyle  brought 
me ;  it  looks  pleasant,  as  you  know — the  scarlet  berries  in  the  bright  green  leaves 
— and  ’twill  please  the  child,  when  she  gets  up,  to  see  the  cabin  look  so  gay.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  Nell !” 

“  Hush  now,  Mick  I” 

“  But  I  deserve  it,”  went  on  the  old  man,  not  seeming  to  hear  her  soft  inter¬ 
ruption  :  “  I  prayed  that  the  sight  of  my  eyes  might  never  light  on  her  again ;  and 
it  never  will — never  will,  wife.  I  can’t  expect  the  Lord  to  work  a  miracle  on  my 
behalf !  No,  no.  It  was  a  wicked  prayer,  and  I  deserved  a  punishment.  She  was 
my  child  after  all,  and  hung  across  my  heart — across  my  heart  1  Nell,  can’t  you 
come  and  sit  by  me  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Your  voice  is  always  pleasant  :*  I 
never  hear  you  murmur,  I  never  hear  you  speak  your  sorrow  out,  though  I  feel 
how  deep  it  must  be.  But,  if  I  could  see,  I  know  the  face  would  show  it — in  the 
paUid  cheek,  the  wrinkled  brow.  Aye  I  the  vessel  that  took  my  heart  out  on  the 
voyage  of  life  is  a  wrecked  one  now  I” 

Nell  stopped  him  with  a  kiss ;  for,  although  time  had  flown  away  with  their 
external  beauties,  their  internal  hearts  retained  the  remembrance  of  youthful 
feelings.  They  were  true  in  all  trials — each  a  helper  to  the  other.  Kindly  words 
were  ever  on  their  lips,  as  kindly  thoughts  were  in  their  bosoms.  They  loved  each 
other  still,  notwithstanding  the  many  long  terms  of  matrimonial  apprenticeship 
they  had  served. 

“  Nell,”  said  the  old  man,  pulling  her  down  beside  him  on  the  stool,  “  I  liad  a 
queer  dream  last  night !” 

“  A  dream,  Mick !  About  what  ?” 

“  Don’t  ask  about  what,  but  about  who,”  said  he. 

“  Well,  about  who?”  said  Nell.  She  spoke  very  low,  and  her  voice  slightly 
wavered. 

“  About  Martha,  Nell — about  Martha.  And  I’ll  tell  it  to  you  before  she  comes 
in — that  is,  if  she  comes  at  all  such  a  night  as  this.” 

“  Come  she  will,  Mick ;  she  never  misses  an  evening,  poor  creature  I  I  wonder 
who  she  is,  or  where  she  came  from ;  and  if  she  was  born  dumb  I” 

“  I  wish  we  knew,  wife  I  She’s  very  fond  of  the  child.  Did  it  ever  strike  you 
that  she  was  strangely  fond  of  her  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  strangely  fond  of  her,  Mick?” 

“  Faith  1  I  don’t  know  myself ;  but  sometimes,  when  rocking  to  and  fro  at 
night,  putting  Moll  asleep,  I  hear  her  sob  and  moan,  as  if  the  child  awakened 
Borrowfid  remembrances  within  her.” 

“  She  may  be  thinking  of  her  own  little  lost  one.  We  ought  to  take  her  to 
live  with  us  altogether,  Mick.  She  is  houseless  and  friendless  ;  we  have  enough, 
and  some  to  spare.  Besides,  the  Lord  sends  a  bit  with  a  mouth,  you  know !” 

“  God  bless  you,  Nell  I  you  speak  my  heart.  I  longed  to  have  you  do  so,  but 
was  silent ;  for  I  knew,  in  the  right  time,  the  right  words  would  come — and  they 
have  come.  Yes,  wife,  she’ll  stay  with  us ;  we’ll  ask  her  this  blessed  night,  for 
the  sake  of  one  who  wanders  houseless,  homeless,  and  penniless — with  bleeding 
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feet  and  scorching  brain — far  away  where  I  drove  her.  God  forgive  me !  Maybe 
she’s  dead !” 

“  Praying  for  us  in  Heaven,  Mick  I”  said  the  wife,  taking  his  hand  and  laying 
her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

“  God  grant — better  than - ” 

“  Don’t  say  it,  Mick !”  cried  his  \vife,  starting  from  him.  “  It’s  not  in  you  to 
be  cruel  to  me !  She's  not  so  bad  as  that — oh,  no !  My  poor  child !”  And  the 
woman  sobbed  aloud,  her  face  hidden  in  her  apron. 

Some  time  elapsed,  the  silence  broken  by  the  woman’s  stifled  moans. 

“  Nell,  will  I  tell  you  the  dream  ?” 

No  answer  came  :  Nell  could  not  trust  her  trembling  voice.  He  did  not  ask 
her  again :  he  knew  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and  felt  deeply  for  having 
caused  her  so  much  pain.  But  Nell  soon  stifled  her  emotion.  It  was  a  wonderful 
aqd  sudden  effort.  She  bustled  about  the  room,  piled  the  turf,  made  a  dough- 
cake  and  set  it  to  bake.  You  would  think  she  had  a  day’s  work  to  do  in  an  hour. 
The  cups  were  taken  from  the  cupboard  and  laid  out  for  the  supper ;  the  sleeping 
child  was  awakened,  the  little  face  wijwd  with  the  corner  of  a  wet  apron,  and  her 
hair  smoothed  (wonderful  hair  it  was) ;  she  was  nursed  and  fondled,  petted  and 
coaxed.  They  made  so  much  noise  between  them,  that  the  musical  crickets  which 
sang  round  the  baking  bread  were  not  heard  at  all. 

“  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  “ do  you  forgive  me?" 

She  rose  up,  clasping  the  child  to  her  breast,  went  over  to  him,’ and  laid  the  soft 
cheek  to  his.  His  brow  contracted,  cleared  again  ;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
kissed  her.  Hesitation  came  with  thoughts  of  the  child’s  father ;  affection,  with 
thoughts  of  the  child’s  mother.  Moll  was  their  grandchild. 

“  I’ll  tell  you,  wife,  over  our  supper,  what  I  dreamt  about  dumb  Martha,"  said 
he.  “  I  know  by  the  smell  that  the  cake  is  near  ready."  And  he  drew  over  the 
stool  to  the  table. 

The  child,  meantime,  amused  herself  feeding  an  overgrown  sea-gull,  which  had 
been  admitted  into  Mick  Fahy’s  household  some  time  since,  rough  sea-winds 
having  driven  him  ashore.  M^ny  an  hour  Slick  whiled  away  teaching  him  tricks 
of  all  kinds — tricks  of  speech  included — in  return  for  which  Jack  (as  he  was  called) 
did  many  a  good  clearing  job  in  his  little  plot  of  groimd.  During  meals,  Jack 
always  perched  on  any  convenient  log  or  turf-pile — he  was  not  particular — and 
kept  jabbering  and  fighting  away,  missing  and  catching  the  crumbs  that  were 
liberally  thrown  to  him. 

“  I  thought,”  said  Mick  Fahy,  after  his  wife  served  him  with  his  homely, 
appetizing  supper — “  I  thought  that  I  was  going  down  by  the  river  that  runs  at 
the  back  of  the  castle.  It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this.  God  bless  us !  the  storm 
moaned  like  a  banshee,  the  trees  shook  and  howled,  and  the  river  boUed  up,  splash¬ 
ing  and  spraying  over  the  bridge.”  Mick  took  a  mouthful  of  cake  and  went  on. 
“  I  thought  I  had  a  long  way  to  go,  but  I  didn’t  know  where  I  was  going  to  ;  and, 
Nell,  in  my  dream  I  wasn’t  blind."  He  said  this  very  sorrowfully,  and  his  wife 
moved  closer  to  him,  with  the  child  on  her  knee.  “  There  was  a  dim  light — not 
moonlight,  nor  starlight,  neither  could  I  tell  you  whence  it'  came — but  it  threw 
ray  shadow  on  the  wall  as  I  moved  along,  and  a  second  shadow  as  well.  1 
■was  afraid  to  turn  and  see  whose  it  was,  but  crossed  out  to  the  open  road ;  and  on 
it  moved  my  shadow  still,  its  comitanion  by  its  side.  I  thought  I  was  to  come 
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througli  the  castle  wood,  and  I  had  a  great  dread  on  me ;  but  I  climbed  the  wall 
bravely  (the  gate  was  locked)  and  jumped  to  the  ground.  You  know  where  the 
planting  is  near  the  lake  ?”  “  Yes,”  nodded  Nell.  “  Some  one  else  jumped  imme¬ 
diately  after  me.  I  could  see  no  shadow  now,  but,  as  I  groped  my  way  through 
the  trees,  the  leaves,  which  I  thought  were  snow-buried,  rustled  after  me,  as  if 
disturbed  by  the  trail  of  a  woman’s  garment.” 

“  God  bless  us !”  said  the  wife,  rising  to  pour  out  more  tea. 

“  I  thought  I’d  have  droppetl,”  continued  Mick,  “  when  patter,  patter,  came  a 
naked  footstep  after  me,  and  a  cold  hand  touched  my  cheek.”  Here  Nell  crossed 
herself  and  the  child  who  lay  quietly  upon  her  bosom.  “  Aye,  wife ;  a  hand  as 
cold  as  if  it  had  lain  in  a  churchyard  ;  and  a  voice  cried  out  through  the  stillness, 

‘  Look  at  me !  for  the  love  of  God,  take  pity  on  me !  If  I  have  sinned  I  have 
sulTered.  I  am  the  Martha  you  have  known — the  Martha  you  have  nourishetl  and 
sheltered.  Oh,  look  at  me — look  at  me!  and  see  your  own  lost  child  in  ^e 
wandering,  houseless  beggar — unloved,  unpltied !’  ” 

Nell  sobbed  aloud. 

“  I  looked  as  she  bid  me ;  and  there  she  was,  sure  enough,  kneeling  at  my  feet, 
our  own  beautiful  Canth,  in  the  tattered  clothes  of  the  poor  dumb  woman.” 

Here  the  old  man  laid  his  head  ujion  the  table,  overcome  by  sorrowful  recol¬ 
lection.  The  child  peeped  from  under  Nell's  shawl  (children  will  symi)athire  with 
the  old  in  sorrow,  as  young  blossoms  drop  dew  on  withered  stems) ;  and,  putting 
her  little  soft  arms  round  the  old  man’s  neck,  she  kissed  his  silvery  hair. 

“  Heaveft  send  you  virtue  1”  said  Mick,  rising  and  jjassiiig  his  hand  over  her 
features.  “  Oh,  Nell,  isn’t  she  a  picture? — our  child  in  trust — our  child  in  trust !” 

“  Our  child  in  trust  1”  croaked  the  sea-gull,  who  had  been  listening  attentively 
to  the  old  man^s  dream ;  and,  hoppiug  from  his  hiding-place,  he  brought  down 
sundry  tins  and  holly-bnonchcs  from  the  cabin-wall  with  an  awful  crash.  The 
inmates  for  a  moment  trembled  with  fear. 

“  May  the  d -  I’ll  not  curse  you  to-night,  you  croaking  fool !”  said  Mick ; 

“  but  go  keep  yourself  easy,  or  I’ll  pitch  a  sod  at  you,  small  as  my  chance  is  of 
hitting  you.” 

“  I  never  felt  so  full  of  fear,”  remarked  Nell ;  “  my  heart’s  growing  cold  and 
heavy  in  my  bosom  I  Something’s  going  to  happen,  as  sure  as  that  kettle’s 
boiling  I  I  felt  this  way  once  before,  and  sad  things  came.” 

She  was  trembling  as  she  rose  to  rearrange  the  tins  and  covers  on  the  wall ; 
then,  stirring  up  the  turf  to  make  a  brighter  blaze,  she  began  cleaning  up  the 
Bupper-things,  with  which  they  had  now  done.  Bustling  about  seemed  to  be  her 
cure  for  all  kinds  of  sorrow  and  emotion. 

“I  didn't  fiiiLsh  my  dream,  Nell.” 

“  I’m  sorry  you  begun  it  at  all ;  the  creeping  is  on  me  yet  with  the  fear  of  it.” 
Nell  went  on  washing  the  supper-mugs. 

It  would  seem  as  if  some  unseen  sjurit  had  put  it  upon  the  old  man  to  talk ; 
for,  heedless  of  the  little  encouragement  his  wife  had  given  him,  he  took  up  the 
thread  of  his  dream,  and  wove  on  to  its  end  without  stopping. 

“  When  I  saw  her  at  my  feet  so  supplicating,  my  stony  heart  melted  into 
water  and  flowed  from  my  eyes ;  and,  lifting  her  up  in  my  arms,  I  carried  her 
over  the  frozen  ground,  on  to  the  laurel-grove,  and  out  through  the  deer-j)ark, 
fhunning  the  castle  all  the  while.  Her  arms  hung  about  me,  her  heart  beat  against 
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mine,  and  kept  sobbing  its  very  life  out.  Passing  old  Ned  Timms’s  gate-house, 
she  trembled  so,  that  I  had  to  put  her  feet  to  the  ground.  The  light  of  the  gate- 
lamp  shone  on  her  face  and  over  her  golden  curls ;  but  she  looked  woe-stricken,  God 
help  her ! — woe-stricken !  ‘  Father,’  said  she,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before 
me,  ‘  ’tis  just  six  years  now  since  I  left  you.  My  promise  is  out — the  promise 
that  blackened  my  soul  before  you  all.  I  loved  him  well  to  keep  it  all  this  time — 
I  loved  him  well.  I  watched  over  his  child,  and  ye  knew  it  not ;  and  I  tongue- 
tied  myself  lest  my  voice  might  betray  me.  I  hid  my  hair  from  my  mother’s  eyes, 
and  darkened  my  face,  which  I  seldom  uncovered.  I  did  all  this  with  a  breaking 
heart,  heedless  of  food,  clothing,  comfort,  and  love,  to  keep  my  promise  true  to 
him ;  but  ’tis  out  to-night.  See,  father  1’ — and  I  thought  she  started  to  her  feet, 
holding  her  hand  up  high,  where  the  light  of  the  lamp  might  fall  on  it — ‘  see, 
father !  I  wear  this  to-night  and  for  ever  I  lily  promise  is  out — ’tis  my  wedding- 
ring!  I  could  not  tell  you  all  when  you  drove  me  from  you,  for  1  was  true 
to  him  who  holds  my  young  heart  within  his  own,  wherever  he  is,  be  he  far 
or  near.’” 

“  God  be  merciful  to  us  1”  said  Nell,  as  he  finished — “  God  be  merciful  to  us ! 
It  was  a  queer  dream,  Mick,  sure  enough ;  but  your  mind  was  uneasy,  no  doubt — 
always  thinking  on  the  past.  I  wish  Martha  would  come.” 

“  The  night’s  bad,  wife.” 

“  She’s  come  out  worse  nights,  for  nothing  but  to  kiss  Moll.  It’s  very  strange. 
Yes ;  you  had  a  queer  dream ;  it  puzzles  me,  MicL  I  wish  Martha  would  come, 
for  I’m  not  myself  this  blessed  night  at  all.”  * 

As  she  spoke,  a  gust  of  wind  whirled  round  the  house,  shaking  the  barred 
windows ;  the  heavy  rain  bubbled  in  under  the  door,  lodging  in  watery  pools  in  the 
little  hollows  of  the  cabin -Soar. 

“  Mick,  did  you  hear  a  whistle  ?” 

“  I  did,  and  a  footstep  too.  Listen !” 

“  Ho,  ho !”  shouted  a  voice  outside.  “  Open  the  door,  my  good  people ;  the 
light  of  your  cabin  looks  cheering  through  the  door-chink.  Give  me  an  hour’s 
shelter,  until  my  men  get  out  my  carriage  from  the  bog-hole  above,  where  it  has 
been  overturned.” 

The  inmates  of  the  cabin  stirred  not.  Nell  had  fallen  upon  her  knees ;  and 
Mick  stood  aghast  and  trembling. 

“  Have  you  no  pity  ?”  cried  the  traveller,  knocking  loudly  with  the  handle  of 
his  whip.  “  I’m  benumbed.  I’ll  not  reach  the  castle  alive  to-night  if  you  refuse 
me  a  seat  at  your  hearth.  Open  the  door ;  I’m  a  friend !” 

“  Nell,”  said  Mick,  in  a  hollow  whisper,  “  will  we  open  to  him  f  ’Tis  his  voice; 
I’d  know  it  in  a  hundred.” 

The  wife  did  not  answer,  but,  devoutly  crossing  herself,  she  rose  slowly  from  her 
knees,  and,  taking  little  Mull  (who  all  through  was  crouching  close  to  her)  in  her 
arms,  went  over  to  the  door,  and,  with  trembling  hands,  let  down  the  heavy  bolts. 
When  the  last  bolt  slid  from  her  fingers,  the  door  swung  open,  and  the  traveller  was 
xishered  in  by  the  whirling,  wintry  gust,  w'hich  scattered  the  turf-fire  and  sent  it 
flying  about  in  sparks  to  the  very  ceiling ;  and  by  the  slanting  rain,  which  fiouded 
the  cabin-floor  in  a  moment. 

“  It’s  a  wild  night,  my  honest  people,”  said  he,  turning  to  fasten  the  door  him¬ 
self.  “  I’ll  leave  this  latched  only,  as  my  men  will  be  here  by-and-by,  if  they  should 
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ever  get  out  of  the  bog-hole.  But,”  added  he — seeing  Nell  standing  trembling 
and  pale,  and  the  old  man  gasping — “  I’m  afraid  I  have  frightened  you  terribly. 
Tis  a  late  hour  to  knock  at  a  farmer’s  door ;  but  your  light  looked  so  inviting, 
that,  knowing  the  hospitality  of  the  Western  peasantry,  I  thought  I  might  look 
for  a  welcome.” 

“  And  you’re  heartily  welcome,  sir,”  said  Nell,  recovering  herself,  “  to  what¬ 
ever  this  poor  place  can  afford.  Slip  off  your  great- coat,  sir ;  it’s  as  wet  as  if 
it’d  been  plunged  in  a  slough.  Make  over  to  the  fire,  sir  ;  the  hearth  itself  will 
toast  you.  Let  me  dust  that  chair  for  you.  Now  make  the  best  of  it,  sir,  wliile 
I  set  on  the  kettle.” 

In  bringing  round  the  only  chair  their  cabin  boasted  of,  she  managed,  with  ex¬ 
treme  cleverness,  to  whisper  a  hurried  sentence  into  Click’s  ear.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  startled  him  out  of  his  lethargy,  and  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  The  voice  was 
very  like  ;  I  could  have  sworn  to  it.” 

Nell,  with  an  unembarrassed  manner,  passed  on  to  the  stranger,  and,  bending 
over  him  as  he  seated  himself,  said  softly,  “  Excuse  my  husband’s  want  of  hospi- 
tahty,  sir ;  his  blindness  makes  him  awkward.” 

The  remark  was  scarcely  necessary ;  the  traveller  was  so  busy  with  himself, 
getting  off  his  wet  boots  and  trying  to  dry  his  clothes,  that  having  seen  the  old 
man  at  all,  passed  out  of  his  mind.  But,  thus  called  on  to  notice  him,  he  turned 
round,  and,  after  looking  at  Mick  for  some  time  attentively,  called  out  rather 

gaily— 

“Won’t  you  take  your  seat  and  pipe,  my  good  man,  now  that  you  know  I 
am  flesh  and  blood,  like  yourself,  and  no  hobgoblin  ?  Draw  it  over  to  me,”  con-  ' 
tinned  he,  seeing  that  Mick  was  about  to  place  his  stool  in  a  remote  position — 

“  draw  it  over  to  me,  and,  while  your  good  wife  spreads  her  inviting  refreshment, 
give  me  some  news  of  all  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  wild  place  these  years 
past.  It’s  long  since  I’ve  been  here.  AV'hat  of  your  young  lord  ?  and  when  is  ho 
coming  home  ?” 

“  Coming  home !”  said  Mick,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  “  Never,  I  hope.” 

The  traveller  started. 

“  If,  indeed,  his  welcome  is  as  warm  elsewhere  as  it  seems  to  be  here,  perhaps 
you  hope  for  the  best.  But  I  thought  you  were  a  tenant  of  his  ?” 

“  Now  God  forbid !”  said  the  old  man  solemnly.  “  When  I  hear  of  his  having 
set  foot  on  Irish  ground.  I’m  off  of  it.  I  live  on  his  father’s  land,  sure  enough, 
given  to  me,  by  the  old  lord  himself,  while  grass  grows  and  water  runs ;  but  he  can 
have  it  all  to  make  what  he  likes  of,  if  he  returns.  The  same  soil  will  never  cover 
our  dead  bones.” 

“  He’s  not  likely  to  disturb  you,”  drily  remarked  the  stranger. 

“  I  don’t  offend  you,  I  hope,”  said  Mick — “  I  don’t  offend  you,  I  hope,  sir  ?  I’m 
a  tried  and  suffering  old  man,  and  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs  and  sorrows 
sometimes  steals  my  senses  away.  I’ll  give  you  any  news  you  like,  sir,  but  not  of 
the  castle,  nor  of  the  castle  folks.  For  the  love  of  God,  don’t  speak  to  mo  of 
them  to-night,  at  all  events,  for  there’s  a  dread  on  me !  You’d  excuse  me  if  you 
knew  all,  sir ;  indeed  you  would,  sir.” 

With  the  utmost  courtesy  and  well-bred  politeness,  the  traveller  apologized  to 
the  old  man  for  having  made  any  inquiries  calculated  to  distiurb  him  or  render 
him  unhappy ;  and,  turning  round  at  the  well-timed  invitation  of  Nell  to  have  his 
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supper,  he  remarked,  for  the  first  time  since  he  entered,  pretty  little  Moll,  who 
now  appeared  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  with  the  bird,  which  she  had  dressed  out  with 
holly>berrie8. 

“  Why,”  said  he,  sipping  the  hot  tea,  which  smoked  deliciously  before  him, 
“  whom  have  we  here  ? — a  little  Christmas  sprite,  with  golden  curls  and  magical 
eyes  ?  Come  here,  little  one,  and  tell  me  who  you  are  ?” 

The  child  advanced  slowly  towards  him,  as  if  very  timid,  dragging  poor  Jack, 
by  the  wing,  along  with  her ;  but,  gainuig  more  confidence  as  slie  approached  him, 
she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  peculiar  grace  (for  which  she  was  remarkable  in  all 
her  movements),  and  looked  confidingly  into  his  face. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  stealthily,  and  then  gaily  rattled  on — 

“  What  I  has  the  fairy  no  tongue  ?  Won’t  you  speak  to  me  ?  Whose  httle 
child  are  you  ?” 

“  Our  child  in  trust,”  croaked  out  the  half -maimed  Jack,  startling  the  stranger 
into  letting  his  cup  fall ;  for,  indeed,  he  had  no  idea,  for  some  moments,  whence 
the  unearthly  sound  came. 

“  Now,  curse  on  that  bird !”  shouted  Mick,  starting  from  the  musing  fit  into 
which  he  had  fallen — “  curse  on  that  shameless  bird,  wife  1  Nell,  take  it,  take  it, 
I  say,  and  let  it  out  into  the  darkness  and  storm,  from  whence  it  came.  I'll  havQ 
no  more  of  its  jabbering  here.  Out  with  it,  out  with  it,  I  say,  wife  1” 

Nell  stood  irresolute ;  she  wished  to  obey  the  impetuous  old  man,  but  she  liked 
the  bird.  It  was  not  his  fault  to  speak  out  what  he  was  taught,  and  he  was  the 
only  playmate  Moll  ever  had. 

“Have  you  caught  it,  Nell?”  cried  hliek,  stamping  his  foot  passionately. 
“No  hiding  of  it  in  baskets,  but  out  witli  it,  the  shameless  tell-tale !” 

“  Oh,  Mick,”  said  Nell  (she  spoke  very  softly),  “  you  are  in  an  odd  humour. 
Do  you  forget  that  a  stranger  is  present — a  gentleman  in  every  way  ?  There  was 
a  time  when  you  could  speak  to  the  best-born  of  the  West.  Calm  yourself,  good 
man.  You  see  not”  (in  a  whisper)  “  how  suspiciously  he  looks  at  us  now.  W'hy, 
you  betray  yourself  and  her"  (her  voice  grew  softer  still)  “  in  every  word.  What 
will  the  gentleman  think?  Sit  down  and  smoke  awhile  ;  quiet  yourself,  for  God’s 
sake  1  Why,  you’re  not  yourself  at  all,  Jlick ;  you  tremble  all  over.  Now  the 
Virgin  protect  us !  What  is  going  to  happen  ?” 

“  Nell,  I  can’t  be  easy ;  it’s  no  use  trying.  Sorrow  lies  as  heavy  in  my  heart 
this  minute,  as  it  did  when - ” 

She  pressed  his  hand. 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  silent ;  but  my  dream,  Nell — and  that  voice,  which  you  say  is 
not  his.  Good  God,  if  it  were !  If  it  were,  Nell,  I’d  cleave  his  brain  where  he 
stands,  bUnd  as  I  am.  I'd - ” 

“Whose  child  is  this?”  said  the  stranger,  sternly  interrupting  the  muttered 
mouthings  of  the  enraged  old  man.  “  No  evasion,  no  prevarication — whose  child 
is  this?” 

“  Ours  in  trust,”  quoth  Jack. 

“  My  daughter's  child,”  said  the  old  man,  confronting  him  proudly.  “  Your 
right  to  such  a  question  ?” 

“  Your  daughter’s !  And  where  is  your  daughter  ?” 

“Where?”  shrieked  Mick,  in  a  voice  of  deep,  deep  woe.  “Where!  God 
alone  knows.” 
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“  Where !”  sighed  Nell,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  and  lifting  upwards  her 
lonowing  eyes.  “  In  Heaven,  I  hope.” 

-  “  Dead !”  said  the  stranger,  becoming  Imd.  “  Do  you  say  dead  !”  and  he 
grasped  Nell’s  arm.  “Tell  me  of  her — all — all — from  beginning  to  end?  Do  you 
hear  me  ?” 

Nell  never  stirred. 

The  stranger  moved  towards  Mick,  and,  taking  him  gently  by  the  arm,  he  led 
him  to  a  stool,  on  which  he  forced  him  to  sit,  placing  himself  beside  him ;  ho 
stooped  close  to  his  ear  and  said — 

“  While  she  is  praying,  tell  me  all  of  your  daughter.  Rouse  yourself ;  for,  by 
Heaven !  I’ll  have  her  story  before  I  leave  this  night.  Don’t  be  afraid ;  1  know 
you,  though  you  know  me  not ;  and  I  am  the  bearer  of  news  better  than  you  ever 
expected  to  hear.” 

The  old  man’s  face  darkened ;  a  scowl  covered  liis  brow. 

His  hands  clenched,  and  his  whole  frame  quivered  with  emotion.  He  tried  to 
rise,  but  his  trembling  knees  failed  him ;  his  head  dropped  -on  his  bosom,  and  he 
hissed  out  between  his  teeth — 

“  You’ll  have  her  story,  as  you  have  asked  it.  But  better,  deafness  to  your 
ears  for  ever,  than  you  had  listened  to  it ;  and  better,  darkness  to  your  sight,  than 
that  you  had  seen  the  light  of  our  fire  through  yonder  door -chink.” 

“  Go  on,”  muttered  the  stranger — “  your  daughter’s  story !” 

“  NeU,”  said  the  old  man,  “  come,  sit  by  me.” 

Silently  she  rose  from  her  knees ;  the  tears  streamed  down  her  pallid  face ;  and 
lifting  up  Moll,  who  was  sobbing  with  fear,  she  kissed  her  repeatedly.  Taking 
her  seat  behind  her  husband,  she  put  her  head  upon  his  shoulder — more  to  support 
than  be  supported — and  her  arm  round  his  neck,  so  lovingly,  so  protectingly,  that 
he  felt  the  touch,  all  soft  and  tender,  thrill  his  heart.  Older  and  happier  days  rose 
up  before  him ;  his  brow  cleared,  his  face  brightened,  tears  fell  from  his  sightless 
eyes,  and  his  whole  bearing  proclaimed — “  The  love  of  a  pure  wife,  like  a  magic 
wand,  transformeth  all  things.” 

THE  OLD  max’s  STOUY. 

“  I  was  bom  and  reared  on  the  estate  of  the  late  I.K)rd  de  Vere — may  the 
Almighty  bless  him ! — and,  as  I  gTew  in  years,  he  rewarded  my  fidelity  by  making 
me  a  sort  of  general  superintendent  over  his  property,  as  well  as  over  those  em¬ 
ployed  on  it.  The  Lord,  in  his  mercy,  had  given  me  a  clear  head  as  well  as  an  honest 
heart ;  so  that,  even  in  matters  of  interest,  the  old  lord  confidentially  consulted  me. 
Were  the  hounds  to  meet  ? — hlick  Fahy  would  see  all  right.  Was  the  castle  to 
be  filled  with  noble  guests  for  the  grouse-shooting’? — Mick  Fahy  would  see  every 
domestic  at  his  post.  Were  tenantry  to  be  ejected,  or  forgiven  rent? — Mick  Fahy 
gave  his  verdict  in  his  lordship’s  study. 

“In  those  days  I  had  a  good  house,  a  rare  garden — my  cows,  sheep,  and 
poultry — and  was  what  all  the  neighbours  called  a  ‘  rising  man.’  Few  occasions 
found  me  absent  from  my  duties,  exacted  or  self-imposed ;  and  these  few  Nell, 
here,  knew  more  of  than  any  one  else.” 

He  turned  his  head  towards  her,  while  the  blue  eyes  which  looked  up  at  him 
wore  all  the  sweetness  of  loving  recollections. 

“  When  1  brought  her  home  ft  bride,  any  oniUsions  tliat  1  may  have  been 
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giiilty  of  were  forgiven ;  and  right  heartily-  was  she  welcomed.  The  old  lord 
himself  came  down  to  see  her,  bringing  with  him  his  niece,  Miss  Annie  Eyre— 
whose  sweet,  gentle  ways  all  loved  and  reverenced.  They  forthwith  proclaimed 
that  all  the  peasantry  should  have  a  gala-night,  in  honour  of  Mick  Fahy’s  marriage 
and  his  wife’s  beauty.  And,  in  truth,  Nell,  you  were - ” 

His  hand  was  pressed. 

“  Well,  Nell,  be  it  so.  My  tongue  is  rather  old  to  praise  the  charms  of  thy 
youth,  lit  up,  as  they  were,  by  purity  and  love ;  but  I  can  feel  what  I  can  never 
again  behold,  hlay  God  bless  you,  and  help  me !  But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  old 
lord  and  Miss  Annie  would  have  the  tenantry  feast ;  and  feast,  faith !  they  did. 
They  were  the  boys  who  could  light  a  bonfire,  yell  and  shout,  do  honour  to  fat 
beef,  or  cut  capers  with  any  county  in  Ireland.  Long  did  they  speak  of  Mick 
Fahy’s  wedding,  and  the  old  lord’s  generosity ;  and,  sure  enough,  if  they  lost  one 
day  spreeing,  they  made  it  up  in  work  before  the  week  was  out. 

“  Well,  sir,  the  Lord,  in  his  own  good  time,  sent  us  a  child ;  a  tiny  daughter, 
as  daintily-limbed  and  tenderly -fashioned  as  ever  it  was  my  lot  to  see.  Ikliss 
Annie  would  be  her  godmother — would  drive  to  the  chapel  herself — would  dress 
her  out  in  lace  and  cashmere.  No  one  dare  say  anything  against  her  plans.  I,  for  my 
part,  did  not  interfere.  I  was  an  ambitious  man — I’ll  own  it  to  you — and  saw,  in 
Miss  Annie’s  condescension,  golden  shadows  fall  on  the  new-born’s  future.  We 
christened  our  child  Canth — or,  as  Miss  Annie  would  have  it,  Kathleen — and  again 
were  the  peasantry  treated  with  a  sumptuous  feast,  while  the  most  beautiful 
presents  were  sent  to  us  from  the  castle. 

“  Our  child  soon  grew  most  interesting ;  and,  on  many  occasions  during  her 
infancy,  was  she  sent  for  by  Miss  Annie,  to  be  admired  by  the  guests ;  but  as  years 
wore  on  she  was  especially  noticed,  and  Miss  Annie  undertook  the  teaching  of  her. 
If  my  child  had  been  a  born  lady,  and  Miss  Annie  a  paid  governess,  more  scrupulously 
or  carefully  her  education  could  not  have  been  attended  to.  She  had  a  talent  for 
imitation,  and  a  memory  which  astonished  us  all ;  while  no  bird  in  the  wood  could 
warble  with  her.  She  gave  to  the  old  songs  of  our  country  a  sweetness  all  her 
own — never  to  be  caught  up  by  the  voice  of  any  other  mortal. 

“  The  old  lord  often  remarked  to  me,  tliat  the  after-dinner  doze  into  which  her 
plaintive  melodies  threw  him,  was  the  greatest  luxury  of  his  life.  Oh,  surely, 
Canth,  you  were  idolized  by  all  around  you,  rich  and  poor !  You  were  the  darling 
of  all  hearts,  and  the  wealth  of  our  dwelling !  How  the  gleaners  in  the  corn¬ 
fields  would  look  after  her  and  bless  her,  as  she  flew  through  the  golden  stalks 
like  a  butterfly,  decked  out  in  bright,  sunny  ribbons,  floating  and  fluttering  about  1 
— flitting  here  and  there,  gathering  the  crimson  poppies  and  purple  cornflowers,  to 
wreathe  chains  and  chaplets  for  her  own  adorning ;  and  every  heart-beat  within 
the  lovely  little  form  was  one  of  love  and  purity.  She  never  came  home  at 
night  from  the  castle  without  her  little  rush  basket  being  filled,  for  her  mother, 
with  a  share  of  all  the  good  things  provided  for  her  by  Miss  Annie;  and, 
though  we  wanted  for  nothing,  the  Lord  knows  1  yet  we  ever  accepted  her  little 
offerings,  to  encourage  and  enlarge  within  her  the  feelings  of  generosity  and 
thoughtfulness. 


“  She  never  lay  her  golden-shrouded  head  on  the  pillow,  at  night,  without  first 
bending  it  at  her  mother’s  knees,  and  at  mine,  for  our  blessing  and  attention  to 
her,  as  she  thanked  God  for  all  his  goodness  and  mercy  towards  her.  How  she 
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could  have  been  led  away  from  the  paths  of  purity  and  virtue,  I  know  not,  except 
by  the  arts  of  the  devil  who  tempted  her.  May  Heaven  forgive  him !’’ 

Old  Mick  took  from  his  pocket  an  old  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  and  wiped 
Nell’s  eyes ;  for,  although  he  could  not  see,  he  could  feel  her  tears  falling.  She 
rose  and  put  sleeping  Moll  into  her  cot,  and  then  resumed  her  place,  sobbing  con¬ 
vulsively,  but  no  words  of  sorrow  breaking  from  her  bosom.  Long  since,  for  her 
husband’s  sake,  she  had  learned  to  control  all  passionate  outbursts  of  grief ;  and 
the  agony  she  silently  and  patiently  endured,  told  its  tale  upon  her  pallid  cheek. 

The  stranger  had  folded  his  arms  upon  the  table,  where  still  lay  his  unfinished 
repast — his  head  lay  buried  on  them — and  though,  at  jiarts  of  the  recital,  he 
started  and  muttered,  yet  no  audible  sentence  reached  the  ears  of  Mick  or  his  wife. 
They  were  all  so  absorbed  with  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  the  howling 
storm,  which  increased  every  moment  in  fury,  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  them. 
They  had  no  ears  for  the  crashing  gale,  which  threatened,  with  every  fitful  gust, 
to  shiver  the  small  glass  windows  of  their  dwelling.  They  heard  not  the  latch 
chink  as  it  was  raised,  and  closed  again,  by  a  trembling  hand ;  nor  the  naked, 
pattering  footfall  of  the  forlorn,  wretched-looking  woman,  who  entered,  and  feebly 
tottered  to  a  corner  of  the  room  on  which  the  turf-blaze  threw  no  glowing  light. 
No,  they  heard  none  of  this. 

Where  she  crouched,  her  ragged  covering  and  strange  posture  threw  an 
unshapely  sliadow  on  the  floor — with  nothing  about  her  that  seemed  of  Ufe,  but 
the  lustre  of  those  eyes,  which  peered  from  beneath  the  wretchetl  hood,  or  head- 
covering,  in  which  she  had  enveloped  herself.  But  they  saw  her  not,  though,  with 
breath  suppressed,  and  an  inward  struggle  which  made  her  tremble  as  if  struck 
with  an  ague,  she  looked  at  them,  and  devoured  every  word  the  old  man  uttered. 

Even  jX)or  Jack,  who  hopped  over  to  her  as  she  entered,  and  half  croaked  out 
her  name,  passed  unnoticed.  After  many  a  flit  and  flutter,  the  poor  woman 
secured  liim,  and  silenced  the  bird’s  noisy  tongue  by  putting  his  head  under  his 
wing  and  setting  him  to  sleep. 

“  May  Heaven  forgive  him !”  went  on  the  old  man ;  “  for  God  knows,  if  my 
heart  was  not  a  trifle  softened  towards  him,  I  would  not  be  telling  /ar  story  this 
night. 

“  Time  sped  on ;  and,  as  Canth  advanced  towards  her  seventeenth  year, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  birthday-celebration.  It  was  to  be  held  on  a  scale 
grander  than  any  festival  ever  yet  honoured  in  the  castle ;  for  Lord  de  Verc’s  son 
was  returning  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  pursuing  his  studies  since  he  was  a  lad. 
He  was  just  three  years  older  than  Canth  :  my  lady  died  giving  him  birth.  Every¬ 
thing  was  to  be  decked  with  additional  splendour  for  his  reception  ;  and,  indeed,  a 
more  fairy-like  scene  than  the  wood  at  that  time  never  was  seen.  Triumphal 
arches  were  erected  through  the  grand  walks,  ornamented  with  banners,  which 
flew  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  Wreaths  of  the  rarest  flowers  hung  from  the 
laurel-groves,  with  rich  festoons  of  green  and  purple  grapes,  and  other  luscious 
fruits,  tastefully  disposed. 

“  From  every  branch  of  the  gnarled  oaks,  whose  intertwining  arms  canopied 
-the  green  earth  below,  hung  lamps  of  dazzling  colours,  forming  designs,  welcomes, 
blessings,  and  the  like.  On  the  mossy  lawn  before  the  castle-door  was  a  throne 
erected  for  ‘  Queen  Canth,’  as  my  child  w'as  styled  that  day.  I  could  not  describe 
to  you,  sir,  the  beauty  of  this  couch,  nor  give  the  right  names  to  half  its  foreign 
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fashions.  It  was  formed  of  gilt  pillars,  corered  with  crystals,  which  borrowed 
every  hue  of  the  rainbow  from  the  slanting  sunbeams,  which  shone  out  unceasingly 
all  that  long  day.  Large  green,  purple,  and  peai-1  shells  lay  at  its  feet,  and  gauze 
dags,  knotted  here  and  there  by  clusters  of  roses,  formed  a  shade,  as  well  as  wafted 
a  breeze,  over  my  fair  child’s  head. 

“  For  many  nights  before  the  great  day  came,  our  child  could  neither  sleep  nor 
eat.  The  anticipation  of  the  coming  event  held  her  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 
Nell  was  very  ill  at  that  time,  too,  and  Canth  lost  lialf  her  zest  for  the  promised 
amusements  when  she  perceived  that  her  mother’s  strength  would  not  permit  her 
to  attend  the  birthday  feast,  nor  wear  the  beautiful  silk  dress  Miss  Annie  had 
scut  her. 

“  The  night  before  the  sun  shone  on  her  seventeenth  summer,  Canth  lay  down 
— ‘  to  please  us,’  she  said — but,  indeed,  she  slept  none.  Through  my  uneasy  dozes, 
1  could  hear  her  repeating  to  herself  the  little  siieeches  she  was  to  make  to  all  those 
who  came  to  congratulate  her ;  and  humming  over  her  latest  learned  songs,  which 
wei'e  to  be  reserved  for  the  castle  guests.  The  first  beam  of  morning’s  light  saw 
her  up ;  and  noiselessly  she  slid  out,  to  wander  over  the  dewy  slope,  gathering 
field-flowers,  while  she  impatiently  awaited  a  summons  from  Miss  Annie  to  go  up 
and  get  the  deck-ng  of  the  day  on. 

“  I  had  to  go  that  morn  to  the  cliffs,  on  business  of  importance  for  my  lord,  so 
that  the  morning’s  doings  w'ere  lost  to  ray  eyes ;  but,  faith  I  not  to  my  ears.  All 
the  way  on  my  journey  home  I  heard  praises  of  my  child’s  beauty — how  she 
walked,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  dressed.  Two  young  girls  in  scarlet  kirtles,  and 
snowy  crossed  kerchiefs,  said,  as  I  passed  them — ‘  She’s  not  ra’al,  you’ll  find  ;  the 
fairies  have  a  hand  in  her.  Did  you  see  the  gardens  all  aboo  ?  AVhy,  where  we 
go  a-milking  every  day  seems  to  be  dug  out  of  it  altogether.  I’ll  never  think  the 
castle  folk  right  after  this,  nor  go  into  the  old  loni’s  wood  after  sunset.  Sure, 
nothing  but  fairy  work  could  do  it — nothing  on  airth  1’ 

“  Nell  was  up  when  I  got  home,  but  full  of  gloomy  forebodings.  I  laughed  at 
her  and  them  (for  my  heart  lived  on  my  child’s  praises),  and  tried  to  rouse  the 
bad  spirits  her  late  illness  had  left  with  her.  But,  no ;  she  would  be  uneasy. 
‘  Canth’s  head  w'ould  be  timncd — she  could  not  live  in  her  own  station  any  more 
after  this — the  excitement  would  kill  her — she’d  get  brain  fever !’ 

“  Ah !”  said  the  old  man,  groaning,  “  tliat  affliction  could  have  been  borne, 
and  welcomed,  to  what  came  after ! 

“  As  soon  as  Canth’s  dress  had  been  changed  for  one  Miss  Annie  thought  more 
becoming  for  the  ball,  she  bounded  down  to  our  dwelling,  longing  to  sec  and  tell 
me  the  wonderful  doings  of  the  day.  As  I  opened  the  door  to  meet  her,  she 
clasped  my  neck ;  and  the  kisses  which  she  gave  me  still  burn  on  my  cheek.  Wild 
with  delight  and  ecstacy,  the  joyful  voice  was  bursting  out  with  her  full  heart’s 
tidings.  But  I  laid  my  finger  on  my  lips  to  silence  her,  for  poor  Nell  had  just 
fallen  into  a  doze,  from  which  I  hoped  she  would,  at  least,  gain  a  little  strength. 

“  Canth’s  little  feet,  in  their  satin  coverings,  stepped  without  sound  into  her 
mother's  room,  and  there,  for  two  hours,  she  sat  motionless.  She  who,  for  seven 
long  days,  liad  suffered  a  turmoil  of  restlessness,  now,  when  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  the  birthday’s  amusement  w'as  about  to  commence,  sat  motionless  by  her  mother’s 
bedside,  awaiting  a  blessing  from  her  awakening  voice. 

“Her  dress  was  like  a  cloud— so  soft,  trausparont,  and  snowy.  It  was  studded 
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here  and  there  with  bunches  of  Araby  jessamine  (the  most  prized  plant  under  the 
gardener’s  care),  and  its  faint,  delicious  perfume  filled  the  whole  room.  Her  long 
hair  was  left  to  flow,  in  its  golden  beauty,  over  her  shoulders ;  and  a  circlet  of  small 
emeralds,  set  with  pearls,  confined  her  tresses  round  the  brow,  lest  they  should,  in 
wildly  straying,  hide  one  vein  of  blue  or  one  tint  of  rose  in  that  charming  face. 
After  two  messengers  had  been  sent  from  the  castle  for  her,  I  roused  Nell,  for  I  saw 
impatience  in  Canth’s  eyes,  though  her  lips  spoke  it  not.  Her  mother  rose,  and, 
after  Canth  had  caressed  l>er,  and  received  her  blessing,  she  knelt  down,  as  was 
her  custom,  and  prayed,  lest,  as  she  said,  ‘  Jlirth  and  mnsic  might  make  her  for¬ 
getful.’  I  never  heard  her  pray  more  fervently  than  she  did  that  night,  Nell — tho 
last  she  ever  khelt  at  your  knee,  God  help  you ! 

“  Another  messenger  from  the  castle  took  her  off  from  us ;  and  she  bad  scarcely 
time  to  join  Aliss  Annie,  when  a  travelling-carriage,  bearing  young  Percy  de 
Vere,  drove  in,  followed  by  all  the  tenantry,  each  trying  to  outshout  the  other  in 
their  ‘  AVelcome  home !’  ‘  Welcome  home !’ 

“  Although  I  was  most  reluctant  to  leave  Nell,  I  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  the 
castle  for  a  few  hours ;  for  the  old  lord  would  have  taken  it  unkindly  had  my 
voice  not  joined  in  congratulating  him  on  his  son’s  return.  But,  instead  of  taking 
part  in  the  festivities,  I  joined  in  Nell’s  forebodings— I  saw  that  Canth  was  our 
child  no  longer. 

“  There  she  was,  talking  foreign  talk  that  I  could  not  understand,  to  Percy  de 
Vere ;  whirling  through  the  room  with  him,  until  my  eyes  grew  giddy  looking  at 
her.  I  saw  him  take  a  sprig  of  jessamine  from  her  bosom,  touch  it  with  his  lips, 
and  place  it  in  his  pocket-book,  admiring  all  the  while  the  blushes  which  came 
and  went  with  the  swiftness  of  a  lightning-flash,  brightening  her  whole  face. 

“  I  went  back  to  Nell,  resolving  to  keep  Canth  more  at  home ;  and  all  the  night 
long,  while  she  revelled  in  her  mirth,  my  wife  and  I  sat  up  planning  for  her 
safety.  Next  day  our  child  was  too  much  fatigued  to  leave  her  bed ;  but  the  day 
following,  she  came  down  to  us.  Miss  Annie  coming  with  her,  to  tell  us  they 
intended  taking  her  up  to  Dublin  with  them  in  the  end  of  the  next  week. 

“  Both  Nell  and  I  with  one  voice  remonstrated ;  but  the  displeasure  marked  in 
Miss  Annie’s  face,  at  what  she  thought  our  ingratitude,  silenced  us.  Aliss  Annie 
had  her  way.  Our  child  went  to  Dublin. 

“Although  we  either  heard  of  or  from  Canth  every  week,  yet  the  long 
months  of  her  absence  were  unbearable.  A  cloud  of  sorrow,  which  never  since 
has  been  lifted,  fell  over  us  when  she  journeyed  away.  The  beautiful  Canth, 
who  left  us  like  a  summer  vision,  never  returned;  but,  in  her  place,  a  pale, 
languid  girl,  with  hectic  colour  and  distressing  cough.  The  villagers  would  have 
it  that  she  was  fairy-changed.  Even  in  her  delicacy  (w'hich  I  was  told  was  occa¬ 
sioned  from  over -fatigue  and  repeated  colds)  she  w'as  not  left  with  us.  Miss 
Annie  could  not  bear  her  one  hour  from  her  sight.  She  walked  with  her,  occupied 
the  same  room,  and  nursed  her  day  and  night.  May  God  bless  thee.  Miss  Annie  1 
Tou  knew'  not  of  the  dark  schemes  which  W'ere  laid  against  our  peace !  You,  in 
your  purity  of  heart,  never  suspected  the  sin  and  sorrow'  which  lay  in  Canth’s 
hoBom !  Oh,  no  agony  save  Nell’s  could  have  equalled  yours  w'hen  all  w'as  made 
known ! 

“  It  W'as  a  fine,  bright  night  in  October,  that  I  sauntered  dow'ii  to  have  a  chat 
with  Ned  below  at  the  gate.  My  child,  who  was  not  getting  strong,  was  still  an 
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inmato  of  the  castle ;  and  the  loneliness  of  my  dwelling  without  her,  in  spite  of 
Nell’s  efforts  to  make  it  otherwise,  and  the  constant  thought  that  Canth  would 
fall  a  victim  to  consumption,  with  which  the  doctors  said  she  was  threatened,  made 
me  glad  to  seek  talk  from  any  one  whose  time  could  afford  it  to  me.  Ned  and  I 
this  night,  at  all  events,  walked  up  and  down  the  village,  outside  the  castle-gates, 
until  it  was  late  enough  to  be  indoors  in  all  reason.  But  Ned,  having  heard  of 
some  neighbour's  child’s  wedding,  would  wait  out  to  see  her  brought  home,  as  if 
the  sight  was  new  to  him.  Presently  loud  shouting  foretold  her  coming,  and  on, 
through  the  gloom  of  the  late  October  night,  came  troops  of  men,  women,  and 
boys,  trampling  the  autumn  leaves  beneath  their  feet,  and  bearing  aloft  huge 
torches,  the  light  of  which  illumined  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the  heavens 
over  it.  In  the  midst  of  these  boisterous,  loving  people,  cantered  the  bridegroom’s 
grey  mare,  bearing  the  gallant  owner,  while  the  new-made  bride,  abashed  and 
blushing,  sat  behind  him,  hiding  her  face  from  the  glare  of  the  torchlight  on  her 
husband’s  shoulder. 

“  On  they  rode  towards  their  happy  home,  passing  us  by,  of  course,  unnoticed; 
but  from  the  distance  still,  for  many  a  mile,  the  wild  mirth  was  borne  back  on  the 
breeze,  and  the  torches’  light  still  gleamed  in  the  heavens.  Laughing  more  heartily 
than  I  had  done  for  months  at  some  of  Ned’s  remarks,  I  bade  him  good-night, 
and  took  a  short  and  unfrequented  path  by  the  back  of  his  house  to  my  mon 
elegant  dwelling.  Whistling  cheerily,  to  beguile  the  time,  I  went  along  over  the 
brambles  and  bushes,  hills  and  ruts,  till  I  got  to  the  interior  of  the  wood — my 
own  footsteps  on  the  mossy  ground,  or  the  faint  twitters  of  some  disturbed  bird, 
being  all  the  signs  of  life  I  had  to  bear  me  company.  But  as  I  crossed  the  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  planted  side  of  the  river,  I  thought  I  heard  whispering.  I 
stopped  and  listened — all  was  silent.  I  advanced  a  few  steps  farther,  thinking 
the  slight  noise  might  have  been  the  rustling  of  leaves,  when  I  distinctly  heard 
hurried  footsteps  pass  on  swiftly  into  the  gloom,  and  then  faintly  die  in  the 
distance.  I  followed  them  quickly,  and  as  noiselessly  as  I  could  ;  but,  losing  the 
track,  I  laid  my  finger  on  the  trigger  of  my  gun  (which  1  always  carried 
tlirough  the  wood  at  night),  thinking  that  if  I  fired,  I  might  surprise  the  intruders 
out  of  some  exclamation  which  would  lead  me  to  discover  who  roamed  so  late 
through  my  lord’s  lands.  I  fired,  of  course,  in  a  different  direction  from  whence 
the  footsteps  went,  lest  I  should  endanger  the  life  of  any  creature. 

“  My  plan  succeeded  but  too  well  I  The  report  of  the  gun  was  followed  by  a 
scream ;  and  the  words,  ‘  Oh,  Percy,  Percy,  save  me !’  in  a  voice  I  could  not  fail  to 
know,  rang  through  the  planting.  Good  God !  how  my  blood  curdled !  What  a 
pang  shot  through  my  heart !  How  immoveable  I  stood  1  How  powerlessly  I 
listened !” 

The  old  man  sobbed  aloud ;  the  traveller  had  risen,  and  paced  the  room  with 
the  uneven  strides  of  one  deeply  agitated.  Poor  Nell  was  again  on  her  knees, 
scarcely  conscious  of  anything  that  was  going  on,  moaning  in  the  depths  of  her 
agony.  And  the  eyes  of  the  form  in  the  tattered  clothing  shone  out  with  the  most 
unnatural  lustre. 

“  ‘  Oh,  Percy,  save  me !’  resumed  the  old  man. 

“  ‘  Hush,  Canth !’  cried  a  voice  which  I  would  know  out  of  a  hundred.  Blind 
men  have  sharp  ears,  sir.” 

The  traveller  let  the  remark  pass  unnoticed. 
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“  ‘  Hush,  Canth !  If  you  love  me,  be  silent.  I  have  already  told  you  what  the 
consequences  of  a  discovery  at  such  a  tiuie  would  be.  It  was  your  father  who 
fired— he  alone  has  liberty  to  do  so.  But  we  are  safe ;  he  is  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  or  my  ears  deceive  me.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  think  so,  Percy  ?  Then  take  me  home ;  lift  me  in  your  arms, 
Percy ;  I  tremble  and  cannot  walk.  There  now,  I  feel  safe  in  your  strong  embrace. 
But  I  know  m  never  live  when  you  have  left  me,  branded  with  shame,  and  unable 
to  clear  myself ;  my  father  will  never  admit  me  to  my  homo  again,  neither  will 
darling  Miss  Annie  love  me  longer ;  and — I  fear - ’ 

“  Here  the  words  grew  faint ;  he  was  either  moving  on  with  his  light  burden, 
or  I  was  growing  senseless.  It  must  have  been  the  latter ;  for  soon  I  fell,  without 
any  power  to  save  myself,  like  a  stone  to  the  ground,  where  I  lay  insensible,  till 
found  by  the  workmen  in  the  early  mom.  Home  they  carried  me  to  poor  Nell,  in 
raving  fever,  and  she  soon  gleaned  from  my  wild  talk  the  misfortune  w'hich  had 
befallen  our  child. 

“  I  lay  delirious  for  many  weeks ;  and  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will  to  take  me  then, 
how  much  sorrow  might  have  been  spared  1  but  His  blessed  will  be  done !  He 
knows  best  the  time  to  take  us. 

“When  I  became  conscious,  I  heard  Percy  de  Vere  had  left  the  castle,  and  I 
saw  Canth  helping  her  mother  to  tend  me.  The  sight  of  her  drove  me  mad  again. 
I  started  from  my  bed,  and,  throwing  my  hands  high  above  my  head,  cursed  her ! 
—cursed  her  with  deep  and  heavy  curses ! — cursed  the  eyes  that  looked  on  her  in 
her  infamy,  and  prayed  Heaven  to  send  its  awful  vengeance  on  her ;  though  I  saw 
her  lying  lifeless  before  me — lying  like  a  broken  reed,  her  long,  fair  arms  listless 
at  her  side,  and  her  eyes  closed. 

“  Nell  did  all  a  woman  could  do  to  calm  me.  She  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
clothe  herself  in  moonbeams.  I  paced  the  room  like  a  lunatic  until  I  saw  Canth 
recovered  and  able  to  stand.  Then  I  drove  her  from  my  house — drove  her  out  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night— on  the  pitiless  world,  never  to  see  her  more ;  never ! — 
never  I 

“  I  got  a  relapse,  and,  after  many  weeks  of  fevered  suffering,  rose  from  my  bed 
a  blind  man.  My  heartless  cruelty  was  chastised  by  the  I.K)rd.  As  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  walk,  I  went  to  the  castle.  The  scene  which  took  place  here  I  will  not 
even  try  to  describe ;  suffice  to  say,  I  left  the  old  lord’s  service,  gave  back  aU  the 
power  with  which  he  had  invested  me,  all  the  riches  he  had  lavished  on  me,  and 
retired  here  with  the  remna'nt  of  my  property,  and  the  only  remaining  treasure  of 
my  heart — to  this  low  cabin,  which  the  old  lord  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  me  for 
ever.  But  even  here  my  child’s  shame  followed  me ;  for  scarcely  had  we  been 
settled  four  months,  when,  on  our  return  from  some  out-door  occupation  one 
morning,  we  found  a  young  babe  in  our  bed  (just  such  a  tiny  thing  as  Canth  had 
been  when  Heaven  sent  her  to  us),  and  pinned  outside  the  shawl  in  which  it  was 
wrapped  was  a  card,  on  which  a  few  lines  were  neatly  written  with  the  words — 

‘Your  child  in  trust,  until  her  mother  can  claim  her  shamelessly.— Casth.’ 

“  How  poor  Nell  would  have  managed  to  bring  the  wee  thing  through,  I  know 
not,  had  not  Providence  sent  to  her  assistance  a  poor  dumb  woman,  who  had 
just  lost  a  child  of  her  own.  She  took  on  Moll’s  nursing,  and,  indeed,  no  mother 
could  have  reared  her  more  tenderly,  or  lavished  taore  love  on  her.  She  comes 
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after  us  still ;  we  call  her  dumb  Martha.  The  wealth  of  her  world  seems  to  be  m 
the  cot  there — Canth’s  little  child.” 

“  Your  story’s  done,  old  man,”  said  the  traveller,  stepping  before  Mick,  wto 
now  sat  wiping  the  dew  of  sorrow  and  excitement  from  his  brow.  “  But  I  tell 
you,  fool,  dolt  that  you  are !  that  your  child  is  sinless.  I  could  not  believe  that  the 
girl  whose  character  you  have  just  sketched  could  fall  from  her  purity,  or  forget 
her  duty  to  Heaven  and  you.  How  know  you  that  she  was  not  married  ?” 

“  Fool  and  dolt  back  to  your  teeth !”  roared  the  old  man,  stamping.  “  Ho» 
do  I  know  that  she  was  not  married !  If  she  were,  why  not  proclaim  it  to  the 
world?  What  need  of  mystery  ?  Married!  Percy  de  Vere  marry  her  and  then 
journey  off,  leaving  his  wife  to  be  branded  with  shame.  Journey  off  for  years,  and 
never  write  to  her — never  send  an  inquiry  after  her !  Likely  that !  Married  I 
Ha !  ha ! — what  reason  had  she  to  hide  it  if  she  were?” 

“To  save  Percy  de  Vere  from  being  disinherited,”  hissed  the  traveller. 

“  Beggary  awaited  the  proclamation  of  such  a  union.  Curses  deeper  than  those 

which  you - ”  .  , 

“  Husband — Mick !  Good  God !  what's  here — what’s  this  ?”  shrieked  Nell, 
tottering  to  the  light,  and  holding  in  her  hand  some  glittering  bauble  she  had  - 
rescued  from  the  sea-gull.  “  A  curl !— a  long  golden  curl ! — never  but  on  my 
child’s  head  did  anything  like  it  grow ;  and — and — oh  I  my  heart  opens — a  ring! 

— a  wedding-ring  rolled  up  in  writing — soiled  writing !  Sir — stranger — whoever 
you  are,  will  you  read  it  ?” 

She  was  gasping,  her  eyes  were  starting  wildly,  her  bosom  heaving  tumul¬ 
tuously.  The  traveller  put  his  arm  round  her  tenderly  and  placed  her  in  his 
vacant  chair.  He  spoke  to  her  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  and  tried  to  calm  her ;  but 
still  her  words  were — 

“ The  writing,  sir !  'What’s  on  the  paper?  Read  it,  sir — for  the  love  of  God, 
read  it,  if  it’s  news  of  her !” 

The  traveller  commenced  in  a  voice  quivering  with  emotion — 

“  On  the  —  of - ,  I87— ,  at  St. - ,  Dublin,  by  the  Rev. - ,  Percy  de  Vert 

to  Kathleen,  only  daughter  of  Michael  Fahy." 

Nell  threw  herself  into  the  old  man’s  arms  and  sobbed  convulsively,  while  the 
stranger  cried  out  exultingly —  ! 

“  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  for  I  met  Percy  de  Vere  abroad.”  e 

“  You  met  Percy  de  Vere  ?”  repeated  the  old  man.  i 

“  And  he  told  me  he  was  coming  home  to  claim  his  wife.”  ^ 

“  Chaim  his  wife  ?”  came  the  old  man’s  echo.  I 

“  Not  only  did  he  tell  me  he  was  coming  home  to  claim  his  wife” — here  the  I 
stranger  spoke  rapidly — “  but  he  came  in  the  Iron  Duke,  and  landed  in  Kings¬ 
town  last  night,  and  is  now - ” 

“  And  is  now?”  the  old  man’s  voice  was  imploring. 

“  In  your  cabin !— on  the  floor  beside  you.  His  hand  clasps  yours,  old  man. 
'\^’here  is  your  child — my  wife  ?” 

One  unearthly  scream  now  filled  the  ears  of  all ;  and  the  ragged  outcast,  vI.o 
had  entered  .unheard,  who  had  lain  crouched  in  the  corner,  who  had  sent  the  binl 
on  its  mission  of  discovery,  reeled  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  hood  thrown 
back  and  outstretched  anns. 
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“  Here,  here,  father !  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven !  Here,  mother !  to  love  and 
bless  you !  Here,  Percy  de  Vere,  husband  of  my  heart !  to  show  you  the  strength 
of  woman’s  trusting  love !”  And,  with  a  wild  bound,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  one  who  yearned  to  feel  so  true  a  heart  beat  against  his  own. 

To  the  many  questions  of  “  AVhere,  my  child,  did  you  come  from  ?”  “  Where 
have  you  been  ?”  “  How  did  you  live  through  these  long  years  of  sorrow  and 
suffering?”  her  soft  answer  came — 

“  Where  my  child  was,  I  was.  Sheltered  by  you,  fed  by  you,  clothed  by  you. 
What  roof  but  a  father’s  could  shield  a  daughter’s  hoifour  from  the  storms  of  the 
howling  world  ?  But  you,  mother” — and  she  left  her  husband’s  arms  to  throw 
herself  on  Nell’s  bosom — “  how  came  it  that  you  never  recognized  in  the  dumb 
Martha  your  own  loving  Canth  ?  No ;  you  could  not,  with  hidden  hair,  disfigured 
face,  and  voice  which  would  have  betrayed  all,  silent — ’twas  impossible !” 

Poor  old  Mick  had,  since  the  perusal  of  his  daughter's  marriage-certificate, 
seemed  to  be  so  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  and  mutterings,  that  he  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  In  a  self-satisfied, 
child-like  manner  he  kept  repeating — 

“  I  knew  his  voice ;  I  would  have  known  It  in  a  hundred.  Blind  men  have 
sharp  hearing.  But  Nell  persuaded  me  out  of  my  reason.  It  was  a  queer  dream, 
sure  enough ;  it  was  a  queer  dream.”  And  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  persuade  him  that  the  same  dream  had  Hot  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
happiness  which  now  reigned  with  Its  holy  calm  around  him. 

Little  Moll  (or,  as  she’ll  be  styled  now,  I  dare  say,  Miss  Marie),  quite  refreshed 
after  her  three  hours’  sleep,  was  as  merry  as  a  cricket ;  and  so,  with  the  beautiful 
Canth  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  with  words  of  love  and  forgiveness,  caresses, 
prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  the  booming  of  merry  peals  chimed  from  her  castle 
home,  and  ushered  the  New  Year  in. 
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Whekever  I  would  escape  uneasy  thoughts,  or  soothe  a  weary  head;  or 
whenever  I  have  a  naind  to  be  idly  contemplative,  one  resource  I  have  always 
at  hand.  Some  people  keep  a  favourite  book  about  them  for  this  purpose ;  others 
(I  do  not  know  any  instance,  but  there  must  be  many  such)  find  the  same  charm 
in  a  picture.  Were  I  obliged  to  choose  between  these  means,  I  should  certainly 
select  the  latter — a  portrait,  or  a  fine  flat  Dutch  landscape.  As  it  is,  my  resource 
is  of  similar  character :  I  fall  back  on  my  grandmothers,  the  whole  series  of  them, 
up  to  the  remotest  period  of  which  British  history  takes  cognisance.  Clearly, 
one  must  have  had  a  grandmother  extant — in  every  age  of  the  world.  The 
life  that  moves  in  this  hand  has  flowed  in  one  uninterrupted  stream  through 
countless  generations.  If  you  prick  your  finger,  there  starts  blood  that  burned 
in  the  cheek  of  some  pretty  miss  who  heard  the  hurrahs  of  the  Blessed  Restora¬ 
tion — in  lips  that  were  kissed,  perhaps,  by  that  naughty  Plantagenet  Edward  the 
Fourth — in  hands  that  spun  at  the  domestic  wheel  A.n.  860 :  while  the  feet  there¬ 
unto  belonging  rocked  the  cradle  in  which  lay  a  grandfather  (in  the  then  futuro), 
and  he  with  some  thirty  or  forty  after  him.  All  to  grow  up  to  be  men.  All  to 
be  good  or  bad,  idle  or  valiant.  All  to  go  courting.  All  to  take  home  wives — in 
this  costume  or  that,  fair  or  dark,  tall  or  short — with  more  or  less  of  love.  All  to 
begin  the  world  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  youth  in  it,  as  if  they  could  never 
grow  old  and  become  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  too. 

And  this  is  what  makes  it  so  pleasant  and  so  touching  a  contemplation.  I  do 
not  think  of  my  male  progenitors,  because  that  would  be  more  or  less  like  a  glance 
at  the  history  of  England.  They  represent  the  serious  work  of  it — fighting,  farming, 
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building,  buying,  and  selling.  The  women  represent  the  sentiment,  the  home- 
life — more,  somehow,  of  the  human-nature  part  of  it.  Give  me  the  choice  of  these 
pictura:  my  mother  of  1400  making  puddings  at  Lome,  and  my  father  her 
husband  charging  into  the  ranks  of  the  French — set  your  price  fivefold  higher 
for  the  one  than  the  other,  and  see  which  I  will  take  I  Let  me  draw  you  the 
pretty  creature,  as  I  contemplate  her  now.  Yes,  yes,  you  may  laugh  at  her  dress, 
madam,  but  that  is  half  the  charm  to  me.  She  would  laugh  at  you  could  she  see 
you  in  your  costume,  no  doubt.  Above  all,  I  do  not  always  think  of  these  ladies 
as  old  grandmothers — why  sliould  I  ?  Fifteen  years  of  their  lives  they  were 
children ;  five  they  were  lasses  ;  twenty  they  were  strong,  comely  women  ;  that  is 
more  than  the  half  of  life.  I  love  best  to  dwell  upon  these  three  periods ;  my 
favourite  pictures  of  them  are  two :  as  they  walked  to  church,  or  rode  a-palfrey- 
back  thither ;  and  as  they  sat  at  their  husbands’  hearths  five  or  ten  years  after¬ 
wards.  Of  course,  the  whole  scene  is  there — in  one  case,  the  bridal  party  and 
the  landscape  through  wliich  they  passed,  and  the  church,  and  whatever  of  old 
pagan  ceremony  still  clung  about  the  new  and  Christian  one ;  in  the  other  case, 
an  appropriate  “  interior." 

However,  I  am  not  to  write  an  essay  but  a  story,  or,  here  are  thirty  fair  pages 
which  I  could  cover  with  this  subject  as  we  have  begun  it.  I  simply  recommend 
my  plan  to  you  for  the  profitable  use  of  unoccupied  hours ;  and  will  relate 
what  happened  to  me  in  consequence  of  doing  so  one  evening,  after  a  hard 
day’s  work. 

Here  1  am  in  what  some  people  would  call  a  study ;  others  a  library  ;  others  a 
book-room:  pardon  me — I  am  modest:  it  is  my  work-room.  I  had  a  spell  at  politics 
before  breakfast,  and  flatter  myself  I  have  “done”  a  leader  that  will  shake  a  certain 
minister  to  his  foundations ;  after  which  I  passed  five  affecting  hours  with  a  young 
couple  who  can  never  be  happy,  I  am  afraid,  not  even  in  the  last  chapter;  and  two 
more  hours  after  dinner  in  considering  what  I  am  to  do  with  the  lady’s  father. 
He  must  either  prove  a  “  misunderstood  man,’’  or  be  hanged :  and  the  first  is 
improbable,  and  the  latter  is  impleasant.  I  wish  to  Heaven  he  could  settle  the 
matter  himself !  Wearied  more  by  this  knot  in  the  skein  of  the  story  than  by  all 
the  work  of  the  day,  I  extinguish  my  lamp,  and  stir  the  coals,  and  trim  my  evening 
pipe,  and  fall  back  into  a  reverie  of  grandmothers. 

My  writing-table  is  a  round  one,  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand  did  rest  upon  it, 
and  I  may  be  a  medium,  without  knowing  it.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  I 
can  only  say  1  shall  shake  no  more  ministers,  and  write  no  more  stories ;  for  I 
have  a  young  family  to  support,  and  I  find  provisjons  rising  with  credulity. 
However,  this  is  aside. 

My  first  pipe  of  tobacco  had  expired  gratefully,  like  a  soul  that  makes  a  good 
end,  and  I  was  just  about  to  replenish  the  bowl,  when  some  one  tapped  at  the 
door.  I  would  have  said,  “  Come  in but  whether  from  displeasure  at  being 
disturbed,  or  from  some  other  cause  connected  with  the  spirit-world,  I  only 
whispered  the  words.  That  I  distinctly  remember.  But  no  matter.  My  visitor 
entered ;  and  so  charming  a  creature,  I  suppose,  was  never  seen  in  this  century. 

’Twas  a  young  and  elegant  woman,  in  the  costume  that  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  Mr.  Addison.  Her  cheeks  had  more  than  the  bloom  of  the  peach,  and  were 
ornamented  by  the  moon  on  one  side,  and  Charles’s  Wain  on  the  other,  in  black 
plaister.  Her  dark  eyes  were  not  large,  but  they  had  wonderful  lustre,  with  a 
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trick  of  looking  this  way  and  that  in  short,  quick  glances,  half  arch,  half 
suspicious,  as  if  she  would  say,  “  Now  I  know  1  am  a  pretty  woman,  and  I 
know  you  men  are  very  naughty.  If  you  must  love  me,  love  me  at  a  distance, 
there’s  a  dear  creature !  or  I  shall  be  angry,  and  run  away.”  As  she  made  me  a 
delightfully  demure  courtesy  just  within  the  doorway — with  these  eyes  about  her 
— at  once  remembered  having  seen  a  picture  of  her  as  a  “  Nymph  at  the  Bath;” 
and  it  occurred  to  me  either  that  the  painter  had  taught  her  this  trick  of  the  eyes 
to  favour  his  work,  or  that  her  possessing  it  naturally  had  led  him  to  select  the 
character  in  which  he  had  painted  her. 

When  the  lady  entered — (which  she  did  with  difficulty,  for  my  door  is  narrow, 
and  her  hoops  were  wide)* — with  her  elegant  flowered  sack,  and  her  hood  drawn 
over  her  pretty  powdered  locks,  you  cannot  tell  how  glad  I  was  that  I  had  my 
new  dressing-gown  on.  How  ridiculous  a  contrast  would  a  shooting-jacket  have 
made  I  As  it  was,  my  flowered  silk  gown  not  only  emboldened  me  to  address 
the  lady,  but  enabled  me  to  do  so  with  more  of  the  manner  of  her  time,  perhaps, 
than  a  creature  in  a  shooting-coat  could  possibly  feel. 

Rising  as  the  young  lady  entered,  I  made  her  a  bow  so  elaborate,  that  I  had 
nearly  repeated  it  the  next  moment  for  my  own  gratification ;  and  then  leading 
her  into  the  room,  closed  the  door.  At  which  she  made  me  another  charming 
courtesy. 

“  Pray,  madam,”  said  I,  “  be  seated.  It  is  a  humble  little  den,  but  you  find 
one  in  it  who  is  already  at  your  command.” 

“  No  excuses,  my  dear,”  returned  the  lady,  as  she  disposed  herself  in  my  arm¬ 
chair — the  only  one  in  the  room  that  could  possibly  have  accommodated  her— 
“though  you, certainly  are  horridly  narrow  here!  But  don’t  you  wonder  at  my 
temerity  in  venturing  alone  into  your  cell  ?” 

“  Pardon  me — at  your  condescension,  madam !  And  no  woman  is  alone,”  said 
I,  with  a  passing  illusion  that  I  was  not  only  an  eighteenth-century  man,  but  a 
moralist  of  that  age — “  no  woman  is  alone  who  has  Virtue  at  her  side.” 

“  Pooh,  child !  I  knew  a  time  when  gentlemen  all  had  swords  at  their  sides, 
but  they  frightened  nobody  iq  life,  and  were  never  meant  to  draw.  Nay,  now 
you  look  astonished.  But  it  is  of  no  use.  When  one  is  a  ghost,  and  a  great- 
great-grandmother,  there’s  an  end  of  flummery,  believe  me.  Draw  your  chair 
closer,  child,  and  harkye  1  I  am  your  great-great-grandmother,  you  know  1  Isn’t 
that  droll  ?” 

And  here  the  lady,  laughing  and  tapping  my  arm  with  her  fan,  looked  with 
those  arch  eyes  first  upon  a  looking-glass  with  which  the  handle  was  inlet,  and 
then  into  my  face,  at  least  five  years  older  than  her  own.  The  smile  lingered  not 
long,  however.  Provision  had  been  taken  against  her  turning  pale — the  moon 
and  the  seven  stars  gloomed  in  a  constant  firmament  of  simsct  clouds ;  but  her 
lips  quivered,  and  little  by  little  her  eyes  filled  with  grief  and  terror. 

“  The  Fates  were  kind  to  you,  madam.  They  preserved  your  youth  perennial !’’ 

“  No  more  of  that,  I  beseech  you.  I  had  rather  the  Fates  had  not  meddled 
with  my  youth.” 

“Then  at  least  they  have  been  kind  to  me.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is 
permitted  to  behold  his  great-great-grandmother  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  youth. 
To  see  you  so,  to — to  kiss  your  hand  [which  I  did] — is  like  going  back  to  the 
fountains  of  life,  to  drink  anewl” 
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“  Tonjours  le  meme,  you  men  !”  sighed  the  lady,  a  little  recovered.  “  But 
if  you  like  the  draught,  child — a  man  may  salute  his  grandmother’s  lips,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  even  in  this  age,  which  is  incontestably  moral,  I  hear !” 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  a  little  hesitation  in  accepting  this  frank  invitation ; 
hat  politeness  obliged.  Leaning  forward,  as  the  lady  drew  her  head  backward 
till  it  rested  on  the  high-cushioned  back  of  the  chair,  I  touched  her  lips.  She 
closed  her  eyes  not  to  witness  the  operation,  and  did  not  open  them  again  till  I 
had  resumed  my  seat ;  and  in  this  way  she  contrived  to  make  me  feel  as  if  I  had 
saluted  her  in  her  sleep,  and  unaware. 

“  Well,  my  dear !”  said  she,  after  a  momentary  silence,  “  this  isn’t  a  visit  of 
ceremony,  you  know  I” 

“  I  do  not  think  myself  so  much  honoured.  Your  attentive  servant,  ma’am  I” 

Upon  which  I  rose,  and  intimated  with  another  wonderful  bow,  of  which  I 
have  since  failed  to  recall  the  trick,  that  I  listened,  and  was  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  obey.  The  lady,  looking  along  her  fan,  commenced  at  once. 

“  Pardon  me,  but  in  our  quarter — I  need  not  mention  where — it  is  said  you 
are  an  author.” 

“  Your  friends  do  me  honour !” 

“  Do  they  ?”  said  she.  “In  my  time,  child - -but  no  matter.  They  say  you 

are  an  author.  You  are  not  a  poet,  I’m  sure  I” 

“  I  have  written  some  trifles  in  my  day,  ma'am !” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  ‘  Strephon  to  his  Mistress.’  All  young  gentlemen  do  so.  But  you 
are  not  a  poet.  Don’t  say  so,  child,  for  I  could  not  bear  it.  You  write  histories, 
an(’  lives,  and  those  things,  I  suppose  ?” 

*'  They  are  in  my  way  1” 

“  So  I  am  told.  And  you  go  back  a  century  or  so  sometimes,  and  read  books, 
and  letters,  and  broadsheets,  and — and  dying  speeches,  to  make  your  books  of. 
'Tis  so,  isn’t  it  ?” 

I  bowed. 

“  Perhaps  our  century  has  occupied  you  ?” 

“It  is  thought  very  interesting  just  now.” 

(Of  course  I  did  not  tell  my  grandmother  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it — ' 
that  would  have  been  impolite.) 

“  Then  I  vdll  come  to  my  business  at  once.  You  are  not  to  believe  a  word  of 
that  scandal  about  your  great-great-grandfather’s  murder  I” 

“  Madam !”  cried  I,  in  astonishment. 

“  Ah  I  I  knew  what  the  world  would  say  when  my  lord  was  arrested !  I 
knew,  as  I  lay  dying  that  night,  what  lies  would  be  cried  in  the  streets  1  My 
lord  was  hanged,  of  coiuse — (I  have  not  met  him  since ;  he  is  not  in  our  quarter, 

I  suppose)— but  I  do  assure  you,  child,  he  was  an  innocent  creature  as  any  that 
lived !” 

“  Upon  my  life,  madam,  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  I” 

“Are  you  there,  sir?  Mayhap  you  insist  on  my  dishonour,  too! — Other 
times,  other  manners!" 

“  Excuse  me,  nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind.” 

“  Because  on  that  point  you  have  only  to  look  in  your  mirror,  and  then  take 
a  chair  to  Mr.  Attenborough’s,  in  Fleet-street,  to  behold  the  same  face.  I 
know  the  miniature  is  there,  because  an  old  gentlewoman  of  our  family,  who  came 
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amongst  us  only  yesterday,  told  me  she  had  pawned  it  with  Mr.  Attenborough  a 
month  ago.” 

“  You  condemn  me  never  to  look  at  the  picture  by  taking  this  tone.” 

“That  is  well  said.  But  I  counted  on  your  amour  propre,  child.  It  is 
impossible  you  can  believe  the  scandal;  but  what  docs  the  horrid,  scurrilous 
world  say,  I  beseech  you?  No  doubt  it  received  for  gospel  all  which  that 
odious  old  hlistress  Trapboy  told  at  the  trial  —  and  much  noise  the  trial 
made,  I  make  no  doubt.  An  artificial,  painted  creature,  believe  me ;  and  fifty, 
if  a  day !  Everybody  knows  she  writ  herself  the  verses  she  showed  for  my 
lord's ;  as,  indeed,  he  told  me  himself,  very  merrily.” 

All  this  while,  my  charming  young  great-great-grandmother  played  with  her 
fan  languidly,  never  looking  at  me.  For  my  part,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  was  puzded, 
if  not  embarrasseil.  What  Mrs.  Trapboy,  what  aristocrat,  what  trial  was  this  of 
which  the  lady  made  such  great  account,  as  of  a  matter  with  which  the  town  had 
sung,  and  which  still  must  live  in  the  ana  of  the  day  ?  Certainly,  I  knew  nothing 
of  it,  without  being  altogether  unread  in  the  Causes  Celebres,  the  “Newgate 
Calendar,”  of  my  native  land.  However,  I  remember  I  was  not  at  the  time 
unwilling  to  believe  her  correct ;  but,  with  a  moral  perversity  of  which  I  am 
now  (of  course)  utterly  ashamed,  rather  relished  the  idea  of  being  lineally  con¬ 
nected  with  a  cause  celehre  of  the  romantic,  unfortunate  sort.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
denying  that  it  is  sometliing  to  have  a  lord  hung,  innocent  or  guilty,  for  love  of 
your  grandmother,  and  all  the  world  talking  of  it,  and  the  story  to  be  read  in 
folio.  For  this  reason,  and  not  liking  to  offend  my  kinswoman,  I  did  not  tell  her 
I  believed  the  whole  affair  must  have  been  hushed  up  (if  it  had  ever  happened), 
but  artfully  said — 

“  The  town  is  always  ready  to  believe  the  malicious ;  and  people  will  have  it 
that  every  story’s  true  that  is  wickedly  interesting.” 

“  No  doubt  you  are  very  right — ’twas  shown  in  my  case,  you  know,  child. 
But  without  more  ado,  I  am  come  to  bespeak  your  goodness  for  repairing  the 
scandal.” 

“  My  dear  madam,”  said  I,  “  I  am  wholly  at  your  service,  but  this  is  an  affair 
I  am  not  qualified  to  serve  you  in,  I  fear.” 

“  "Why  so  ?” 

“  Well,”  said  I — seeing  it  was  best  to  fall  in  with  my  young  kinswoman's 
humour — “  I  do  not  know  the  true  history,  or  in  what  particulars  the  common 
belief  is  false.” 

“  That  is  what  I  have  to  explain  to  you,  my  dear,  and  you  shall  put  it  all  in  a 
book  and  publish  it.” 

Here  the  lady  composed  herself  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  only  now  and 
then  see  her  profile,  as  a  jet  of  flame  shot  fitfully  amongst  the  coals. 

“  You  know  how  I  and  my  lord  became  acquainted ;  ’twas  at  an  assembly  of 
Mrs.  Trapboy’s,  and  my  husband,  poor  dear  creature  I  made  me  known  to  him. 
Twas  a  pity  I  married  him,  child ;  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  put  the  resolution 
into  my  head,  except  that  he  did  not  court  me  so  much  as  some  other  men  did,  and  I 
loved  to  be  singular.  For  my  spouse,  your  great-great-grandfather,  was  a  bookish 
man  and  a  lawyer,  one  that  never  was  reputed  Coxcomb,  or  Smart,  I  promise  you. 
However,  I  believe  he  had  a  very  sincere  passion  for  me.  He  denied  me  nothing 
the  purse  could  afford — though  for  that  matter  ’twas  not  a  long  one — and  gave  me 
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mj  libertj  very  handsomely.  Not  that  he  was  so  complaisant  hut  sometimes  to  he 
pressing  with  me  to  give  up  the  world,  and  indeed  I  loved  him  well  enough  to 
have  gratified  him  had  he  waited  awhile.  Alas !  I  did  not  know  what  unhappiness 
awaited  me  when  I  refused  compliance  with  his  wishes.” 

Here  the  young  lady  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  her  countenance  was  so  agitated 
as  to  throw  Charles’s  Wain  into  commotion,  so  that  one  star  at  least  was  in  danger 
of  being  lost  altogether.  Happily,  however,  it  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  little 
looking-glass  I  have  before  described  to  restore  her  equanimity  to  talking  point. 

“  My  spouse  and  Philander — my  lord  was  known  to  me  by  that  name — were 
not  very  great  friends,  though  they  had  once  been  schoolfellows  I  heard.  To  tell  the 
truth.  Philander  did  have  something  of  a  hectoring  manner,  and  was  often  arro¬ 
gant  toward  my  husband  and  complaisant  to  me  in  the  same  breath.  Nor  will  I 
disguise  from  you,  my  dear,  that  to  this  hour  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  was  not 
more  pleased  than  offended  at  the  distinction.  But  what  would  you,  child,  of  a 
giddy  creature  of  twenty-two  ?” 

“  I  suppose  it  was  natural,  ma’am,”  says  I ;  “  but  it  must  have  been  slightly 
unpleasant  for  my  great-great-grandfather.” 

“  Why  so  it  was :  I’ll  not  deny  it.  Nor  must  you  suppose  I  did  not  rebuke 
Philander  or  condemn  myself.  Indeed,  on  one  such  occasion  more  remarkable 
than  usual,  I  quarrelled  with  Philander  downright,  returned  him  his  last  letter 
and  the  comfit-box  in  silver  that  he  gave  me  on  my  birthday — a  i)retty  thing — 
and  declared  I’d  never  see  him  more.  How  unfortunate  it  was  that  your  great- 
great-grandfather — (your  great-grandfather  was  born  then,  you  know — a  sweet 
child !) — should  take  such  mighty  offence  too !  I  had  scarcely  sent  my  maid  to 
Philander’s  lodgings  with  the  box  and  the  letters  an  hour,  when  my  sjjouse  sent  for 
me  to  his  room,  and  putting  on  a  severe  countenance  that  no  woman  of  spirit 
could  endure,  rated  me  soundly  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  heartlessncsa 
and  levity.  ‘  Madam,’  said  he  (I  remember  his  words  very  well,  by  token  that 
he  stood  behind  his  table  with  his  hand  laid  fiat  on  a  book),  ^  I  am  loth  to  impute 
your  conduct  to  badness  of  heart,  but  rather  give  you  credit  for  having  none  at  all 
— which  indeed  is  the  only  comfort  to  me,  at  the  same  time.  Y^ou  know  I  have 
never  sought  to  put  restraint  upon  you  in  such  pleasures,  or  even  such  follies,  as  a 
young  woman  of  fashion  may  follow  without  a  necessary  loss  of  reputation,  and 
have  been  all  the  more  tolerant  because  my  taste  and  education  equally  forbid  my 
sharing  them.  But  if  you  will  only  go  and  look  on  oim  child — and  I  believe  you 
have  not  clapt  eyes  on  him  these  three  days — you  may  behold  one  good  reason  of 
many  why  you  should  not  abuse  your  liberty  too  far,  and  why  I  should  check  you  if 
you  do.  Be  assured  I  shall  do  so.  Meanwhile,  as  a  proof  that  you  mean  by-aud-by 
to  lead  a  more  dutiful  life,  I  ask  you  to  drop  one  of  your  acquaintance  at  once. 
Lord  Sanglant  insulted  me  to-day,  and  I  did  not  observe  that  you  were  greatly 
displeased.  [Now  you  know,  my  dear,  I  wan,  as  I  have  told  you ;  but  my  hubby 
was  angry.]  He  is  a  fop  and  a  bully.  It  is  not  my  way  to  meddle  with  such  men ; 
but  I  consider  his  convenience  as  well  as  my  own  when  I  desire  you  never  to  si)eak 
with  him  again.  I  hope,’  says  he,  sitting  down  again,  ‘I  have  made  myself 
understood,  good  wife?’  ‘So  well,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘that  I  do  not  promise  to  endorse 
your  insults  by  obedience.’  He  winced  at  that.” 

“  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should,  too.” 

“  But  you  will  acknowledge  ’twas  indiscreet  of  him  to  take  notice  of  the  matter. 
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Had  he  been  silent,  all  would  have  been  well,  for  you  see  I  had  taken  the  very 
course  he  desired.  But  no  woman  of  spirit,  child,  will  endure  to  be  suspected  and 
threatened  by  a  husband ;  and  I  devoutly  wished  I  had  my  box  and  my  message 
back  again.  I  allege  human  nature  for  my  excuse,  and  that  is  not  of  my  making.” 

“  And  pray  what  happened  next?” 

“  The  most  unfortunate  thing  in  life ! — I  met  Philander  that  very  evening  at 
the  play.  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  tliat  when  he  came  toward  me  with  his 
accustomed  air,  I  resolved  to  discourage  him ;  because  it  was  impertinent  in  him  to 
neglect  my  message,  and  this  wounded  my  pride.  Besides,  I  thought  of  my  spouse 
at  his  books,  and  my  conscience  was  touched,  perhaps.  But — [this  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  an  embarrassed  scrutiny  of  my  face] — the  fates  are  too  strong 
for  a  mere  weak  woman  ;  and  the  eyes  of  twenty  envious  creatures  being  on  us, 
I  first  forgot  my  resolution,  and  presently  found  myself  laughing  at  it — with 
Philander.” 

“  Pardon  me,  but  that  was  very  culpable !” 

“  Pray  don’t  begin  to  blame  so  soon.  However,  not  to  delay  the  satisfaction  of 
condemning  me  which  of  com^  you  feel,  my  dear,  you  shall  hear  at  once  of  worse 
culpability.  Philander  prevailed  on  me  to  go  to  his  lodgings  and  take  back  my 
comfit-box.” 

“  And  how  did  he  that,  pray  ?” 

“  Honourably,  ^Ir.  Censor ;  and  here  is  where  you  are  not  to  believe  the 
scandal  of  the  town.  You  must  know  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  raillery,  he  became 
grave  of  a  sudden.  After  a  long  while  of  reflection  with  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
he  turneil  to  me,  saying,  ‘  Dear  madam — (I  shall  call  you  Sylvia  no  more) — now  I 
see  you  have  forgiven  me,  I  will  show  you  I  deserved  your  forgiveness,  by  earning 
your  husband’s  too.  You  are  right — he  is  right.  It  is  a  scandalous  world ;  and 
however  innocent  the  causes  that  invade  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life,  they  should 
be  destroyed.  You  know  my  esteem  for  you ;  I  should  be  a  villain  if  I  esteemed 
so  worthy  a  man  as  your  husband  less.  I  will  be  careful  not  to  offend  him,  or  you, 
again.  So,  madam,  w’hen  I  leave  the  t'neatre  I  banish  myself  to  the  country  till  I 
find  myself  forgotten  here.’  ” 

“  A  wise  and  worthy  resolution,  ma'am  1” 

“  ’Twas  like  him !  ‘  But,’  continued  he,  ‘  do  not  oblige  me  to  take  back  my 
present,  I  beseech  you.  It  is  a  trifle,  b’.it  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  you  have 
it  again.’  ‘With  all  my  heart,’ said  I,  ‘on  condition  that  I  never  see  you  for  a 
whole  year.’  ‘Agreed!  And  now  tlie  play  is  over.  Your  coach  passes  my 
doors :  you  shall  take  the  toy  with  you  on  the  way.’  I  suppose  he  saw  some 
scruples  in  my  face  at  this,  for  he  added,  ‘  You  surely  will  not  deny  me  the  single 
pleasure  of  restoring  it  with  my  own  L  nds — nay,  I  insist  on  it  as  a  penance  for 
your  unkindness  in  sending  it  back.  A  ud  to-morrow,  you  know,  I  shall  be  gone.’ 

“  I  was  a  simple  thing,  and  made  no  more  objections.  Philander  took  leave 
of  me,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  came  to  his  lodgings.  Here  occurred  an  unhappy 
accident  that  caused  all  my  misery.  My  coach  was  overturned — how,  I  know  not 
— almost  at  his  very  door ;  and  before  I  had  recovered  the  fright,  I  found  myself 
within  the  house  who  never  meant  to  cross  the  threshold.  5Iy  lord,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  scarcely  less  agitated  than  myself ;  indeed,  I  think  he  had  not  spoken 
a  word  to  me  when  a  great  noise  was  li.ard  in  the  hall.  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
my  confusion,  child,  when  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  my  husband’s  voice,  and 
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his  footsteps  leaping  up  the  stairs.  My  lord  pushed  me  instantly  into  an  inner 
room  and  locked  the  door.  However,  I  could  see  much  that  passed,  through 
a  chink. 

“  ‘  My  dear  fellow,’  says  my  lord  very  cleverly,  ‘  what  a  tempest  of  a  visit  is 
this !  I  smoke !  Tipstaves  I  Hang  it,  what’s  the  sum  ?  A  pretty  one,  I  warrant !’ 

“  ‘  A  heavy  account,  my  lord,’  said  your  grandfather,  as  he  placed  his  hat  and 
sword  on  the  table  before  him,  ‘  and  must  be  settled  without  delay  of  two  minutes.’ 

“  ‘  But  ’twill  take  twice  as  long  to  count  the  pieces,  eh  ?’ 

“  ‘  Draw  your  sword,  sir !’ 

“  ‘  May  I  be  hanged  if  I  do !  I  tell  you  this  is  an  affair  of  so  many  gold  pieces.’ 
Here  my  lord  hiccupped  as  if  he  was  drunk  (’twas  strange  I  did  not  observe  it 
before !).  My  husband  regarded  him  with  a  terrible  look  of  rage,  that  presently 
changed  to  disdain,  as,  plucking  off  his  glove,  he  tossed  it  in  Pliilander’s  face. 

“  ‘  Are  you  there  ?’  roars  my  lord,  and  reeling  toward  the  table,  overturned  it. 
The  lights  were  extinguished  ;  in  the  dark  they  flew  at  each  other.  I  heard  them 
fighting,  and  swoonal.  Alas !  when  I  left  my  hiding-place,  I  saw  that  my 
wretched  husband — skilled  as  he  was  in  fence,  as  all  the  world  knew — had  been 
worsted.  He  lay  on  the  floor,  wdth  Philander’s  sword  run  through  his  heart !" 

“  And  pray,  madam,”  said  I,  burning  with  anger,  “  where  was  my  ancestor’s 
sword?” 

“  Well,  child,  it  was  thrown  down  with  the  table,  you  know.  But  he  recovered 
it,  I  am  persu.aded.  My  dear  creature,  there  again  the  world  is  so  horridly  mis¬ 
taken.  Had  I  recovered  the  shock — and  you  know  my  poor  nerves  gave  way 

beneath  it -  But  you  have  only  to  read  the  sweet  letter  my  lord  writ  me  after 

his  flight  to  be  convinced  he  w’as  no  murderer.  I  have  it  here !” 

“  Confound  his  letter,  madam  !  I  am  astonished  at  you !” 

“  But  he’s  waiting  for  an  answer  1” 

“  Waiting  for  an  answer !’’  cried  I,  opening  my  eyes  wider  than  ever. 

My  kinswoman  had  departed,  and  in  her  place  stood  my  servant-maid,  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand. 

I  wonder  whether,  when  my  great-great-grandmother  knocked  at  the  door,  it 
was  only  the  m.aid — ^^vhether  all  the  dream  passeil  between  that  moment  and  her 
rousing  me  to  answer  the  epistle !  Psychologists  will  answer.  Undoubtedly. 

FkKDKUICK  GnKEXWOOD. 

• - - 


LA  PLAINT  E. 


L«  soleil  ne  dit  pas :  Je  garde  ma  luinihre  $ 
le  fleave  ne  dit  pas :  Jloi  je  garde  nies  eaux ; 
la  verreiue  en  parfums  Uvre  son  dmo  enticre, 
I'oranger  fait  router  ses  fruits  sous  Irs  berceaux. 

L’^glantier  vient  monrir  an  front  dc  la  rosibre, 
le  poids  des  grappes  d’or  fait  plier  les  ranieaux, 
Tonne  en  ses  bras  puissants  soutient  le  faible 
lierre, 

Tdpi  souffre  ct  se  penche  et  tombe  sons  la  faux. 


I.’abeillc  ofTre  son  mid  et  la  brebis  sa  lain#, 
Toiseau  srs  plus  doux  chants,  le  zdpbir  son 
lialeinu ; 

Dicu  nous  donn.a  Tumour  et  la  suinte  ainiitid. 

Et— la  femme  prudente  offre  h  cclui  qu'elle 
aiine, 

non  son  coeur  et  son  nine  ct  sa  vie  elle-nicme, 
— inais  Ic  regard  glacc  d’une  chaste  pitif'. 

J.  T.  UE  St.  Gkkmaix. 
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DUST  HOI 

Nobody  likes  dust.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  powdered  Cain,  driven  by 
brooms,  brushes,  and  breezes,  from  cranny  to  cranny  and  from  corner  to  comer ; 
resting  long  nowhere,  and  leading  a  nomadic,  gipsy -like  existence.  At  one  time 
it  is  found  lurking  among  the  jewels  of  the  Queen’s  crown,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  Wyndham,  or  whoever  it  is  that  keeps  the  regalia  in  a  properly- 
furbished  condition ;  at  another,  on  the  ragged  hop-picker’s  caubcen  by  the  road¬ 
side,  on  the  poppy-heads  of  his  Grace’s  stall  in  the  cathedral,  or  on  the  broken 
rails  of  Bill  Sykes’s  chair  in  the  thieves’  kitchen.  The  housemaid  “drats”it 
because  it  will  get  into  “  them  corners,”  and  her  mistress  is  just  as  virulent  against 
it  for  resisting  all  her  endeavours  to  keep  it  out  of  her  wardrobe  and  fur-closet ; 
the  young  ladies  hate  it  for  spoiling  the  Ascot  Cup-day ;  Tom  and  Ned  hate  it  too 
— it  gets  into  a  fellow’s  clothes  so  deucedly ;  the  governor  reviles  it  because  the 
housemaid  upsets  and  disarranges  his  papers  when  she  dusts  them.  Even  the 
amiable  old  Dr.  Dryasdust,  F.S.A.,  who  was  never  known  to  dislike  anything, 
animate  or  inanimate,  calls  it  “  that  abominable  dust,”  for  his  relics  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  get  broken  and  knocked  down  by  his  dust-defying  housekeeper  during  her 
never-ceasing  persecutions  of  it. 

But,  vile  and  trampled  on  as  it  is,  it  has  found  one  or  two  people  to  treat  it 
with  consideration.  In  a  speech  to  the  House,  Lord  Palmerston  made  honourable 
mention  of  it,  along  with  its  brother  dirt,  as  being  “  only  matter  in  a  wrong 
place and  M.  F.  Pouchet,  a  French  microscopist  of  eminence,  has  lately  bestowed 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  on  examining  it  microscopically. 

Have  any  of  our  fair  readers,  when  carefully  applying  the  feather-brush  to  a 
delicate  piece  of  Dresden  china,  ever  asked  themselves  the  question,  “  What  is  dust  ?” 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  dust-hole  ;  we  well  know  what  fills  that 
portion  of  the  domestic  offices — cinders,  vegetables,  parings,  an  occasional  silver 
spoon  or  thimble,  and  such-like  articles  of  very  definite  composition — but  we 
mean  that  sly,  insinuating,  subtle  dust  that  settles  wherever  it  can  find  a  lodge¬ 
ment,  and  which  no  windows  or  doors,  be  they  ever  so  closely  shut,  will  keep  out. 
By  the  way,  we  have  often  wondered  if  there  is  any  dust  at  sea ;  whether  the 
stewards  of  the  Cunard  line  keep  such  things  as  dusting-brushes  on  board,  or  if 
they  lock  them  up  as  soon  as  they  arc  out  of  sight  of  land,  only  to  be  used  again 
when  they  arrive  once  more  in  port  I 

But  we  are  digressing.  M.  Pouchet  has  undertaken  to  answer  our  question 
“What  is  dust?”  This  gentleman  has  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
“  Comptes  Rendus,”  containing  the  microscopic  examination  of  various  dusts, 
from  every  conceivable  place  in  the  world.  He  appears  to  have  been  most  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  search  after  the  precious  material.  All  kinds  of  out-of-the-way 
places,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  laid  imder  contribution  by  him ;  and 
we  can  imagine  him  rejecting  with  disdain  the  offers  of  travelling  friends  to  bring 
him  curiosities  from  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Italy,  and  begging  hard  for  a  little  dust 
out  of  the  Sphynx’s  eye,  from  a  volute  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  horses  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  He  gives  the  composition  of  dust 
from  the  Cathedral  at  Rouen,  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IL,  a 
sepulchral  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  temples  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli,  and 
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of  Venus  at  Philse,  the  skull  of  a  dog-mummy  found  at  Bcni-llassan,  the  cabinet 
of  a  Jewish  antiquary  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  from  an  infinity  of  other  places. 

Dust  is  formed  by  the  gradual  wear  of  all  things — from  the  lady’s  silken  robe, 
rubbing  against  the  balustrades  of  the  staircase  at  Buckingham  Palace,  to  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  imperceptibly  giving  way  imder  the  footsteps  of 
backsheesh-demanding  Arabs  and  sight-seeing  Englishmen.  Every  body  on  this 
earth  adds  its  quota  to  the  general  heap.  As  might  liave  been  supposed,  M.  Pouchet 
has  found  nearly  everything  in  dust ;  but  some  things  which  have  been  expected, 
such  as  the  germs  of  animalcules,  have  not  been  found ;  and  others  not  dreamt  of, 
starch  for  instance,  have  been  found  in  large  and  variable  quantities.  Not 
content  with  collecting  dust  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  has  invented  a 
machine  for  concentrating  the  floating  particles  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  current 
passing  through  a  small  oriflce,  and  impinging  on  a  glass  plate.  He  has  examined 
the  dust  contained  in  the  lungs  of  human  beings,  and  animals  of  all  kinds ;  more 
especially  the  interior  of  the  air-passages  in  the  wing-bones  of  birds — the  surfaces 
of  these  latter  being  calculated,  from  their  immobility,  to  retain  any  bodies  con¬ 
veyed  into  them  during  the  process  of  respiration. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  granules  of  mineral  origin  present  but  little  variety, 
being  derived  from  the  detritus  of  the  rocks  which  are  exposed  in  the  country 
where  the  dust  is  observed.  The  dehris  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom  consists 
chiefly  of  the  following : — Various  animalcules,  dead  and  dry ;  fragments  of  the 
bones  and  legs  of  insects ;  butterflies’  wing-scales ;  fibres  of  wool  and  silk  derived 
from  omr  clothes ;  hairs  of  the  rabbit  and  bat ;  atoms  of  cobweb,  &c.  &c.  But 
now  comes  a  singular  and  unexpected  fact — the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  eggs 
or  germs  of  animalcules!  If  a  vessel  of  water  containing  vegetable  matter  is 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  scum  con¬ 
taining  myriads  of  animalcules,  or  infusoria,  as  they  are  called,  from  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  vegetable  infusions.  The  origin  of  these  has  been  always  sought  in  the 
air;  and  in  all  text-books  on  the  subject,  it  is  given  as  the  received  opinion 
amongst  naturalists,  that  the  germs,  or  cysts,  of  these  minute  organisms,  float  in 
the  air,  waiting  for  some  appropriate  condition  for  their  development — such  as  a 
decaying  vegetable  infusion.  M.  Pouchet  rejects  this  explanation,  and  cries  out 
triumphantly  to  these  theorists  to  show  him  these  atmospheric  germs.  Twice  only 
has  he  found  infusorial  germs  during  many  thousand  observations,  lie  has  also 
made  the  following  experiments : — lie  has  taken  a  small  quantity  of  ancient  dust, 
and  heated  it  in  an  oil-bath  to  over  420  deg.  Fahr.  The  dust  has  been  afterwards 
placed  in  distilled  water,  and  covered  with  a  bell-ghvss.  At  the  end  of  five  days 
the  water  was  swarming  with  animalcules  of  large  size.  If  ova,  or  germs  of  any 
sort,  existed  in  the  dust,  they  w'ould  have  been  destroyed  by  the  heat.  The  same 
result  takes  place  with  dust  not  heated.  In  another  experiment  he  passed 
100  htres  of  air  through  two  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water,  without  the 
slightest  result;  whereas  a  small  bell-glass  full  of  air,  in  contact  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  containing  vegetable  matter,  quickly  produced  millions  of  living 
infusoria.  In  similar  vessels,  under  bell-glasses  of  the  same  size,  at  identically  the 
same  temperature,  he  has  found  no  difference  in  the  production  of  animalcules  by 
means  of  flour-paste  sown  with  atmospheric  corpuscles  (i)articles)  by  the  machine 
mentioned  above,  and  flour-paste  which  has  received  no  such  preparation. 

M.  Pouchet  very  modestly  declines  to  found  any  theory  upon  these  experi- 
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mcnts,  which  arc  most  periilexing,  and  seem  to  drive  us  back  to  the  idea  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  supposed  to  be  exploded  long  ago.  The  genus  are  not  in  the 
air,  nor  the  water,  nor  in  the  vegetable  matter,  and  yet,  in  a  few  days,  a  mixtore 
of  the  three  produces  countless  living  organisms.  These  experiments  ought  to 
attract  notice,  and  should  be  repeated  by  every  one  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  corpuscles  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  contained  in  these  speci¬ 
mens  of  dust,  were  principally  portions  of  the  tissue  of  various  plants ;  a  few 
ligneous  fibres ;  fragments  of  cells  and  vessels ;  hairs  of  nettles,  and  other  plants ; 
numerous  filaments  of  cotton,  of  different  colours,  derived  from  articles  of  dress; 
spores  of  fungi,  in  very  small  quantities,  their  rarity  corresponding  wonderfully 
with  that  of  animal  germs  and  ova ;  lastly,  starch-grains  in  considerable  quantity 
have  been  found  in  almost  every  specimen  of  dust,  whether  recent  or  old.  These, 
M.  Pouchet  s{\ys,  have  been  always  taken  by  microscopists  for  infusorial  ova. 
Wheat -starch  was  the  most  frequent ;  and  the  starch  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley 
in  but  very  rare  instances.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  atmosphere  holds  in 
suspiision  a  certain  quantity  of  whcat-starch  amongst  the  dust -corpuscles.  This, 
though  unexpected,  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  when  wc  consider  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  cereal  substances.  , 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  explain  the  nature  of  starch  before  going  any 
further.  Starch  is  a  vegetable  product  found  in  the  cells  of  jdants,  which,  on 
being  submitted  to  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  grains  of  a  transparent 
substance,  generally  of  an  ovoid  or  globular  shape. 

The  physical  composition  of  the  starch-granule  is  a  debated  point  amongst 
naturalists,  one  party  declaring  it  to  be  comjwsed  of  a  scries  of  skins,  like  an  onion, 
while  the  other  holds  that  it  is  a  sac,  containing  tlie  starch  proper  inside.  Either 
of  these  theories  explains  the  qualities  of  the  starch-granule  equally  well.  When 
submitted  to  heat,  the  granule  bursts,  which  is  the  reason  that  starch  dissolves  in 
hot  water  and  not  in  cold.  If  starch  is  heated  so  as  to  burst  the  granule,  then  it 
will  dissolve  in  cold  water,  as  in  British  gum  or  dextrine,  which  is  torrefied  or  fried 
starch.  Common  starch  is  made  from  wheat ;  patent  starch  from  rice,  flour,  or 
potatoes ;  and  arrowroot,  tap\oca,  tous-les-niois,  fccula,  and  sago  are  nothing  but 
different  forms  of  starch  more  or  less  impure.  Iodine  has  the  property  of  turning 
starch  to  a  deep  violet  colour ;  hence  a  solution  of  iodine  is  used  as  a  test  for  its 
jircsence  under  the  microscope. 

Consiilering  the  form  and  hardness  of  the  starch-granule,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  so  indestructible.  ,  Jl.  Pouchet  finds  it  in  more  or  less  abundance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  localitywliere  the  dust  is  found.  IVJierever  wheat  constitutes  the  basis 
of  foo<l,  there  starch  is  found  in  abundance — in  the  most  inaccessible  recesses  of 
the  oldest  Gothic  churches,  where  it  is  found  mixed  with  dust  blackened  by  an 
existence  of  six  or  eight  centuries :  cvtei  in  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  Palace 
of  Thebes  it  has  been  found,  where  it  would  date  from  the  cix)ch  of  the  Piiaraohs  I 
In  the  centres  of  towns  it  is  abundant,  whilst  in  the  dust  from  the  Temple  of 
Serapi.s,  or  that  of  Venus  Athor,  placed  on  the  confines  of  Nubia,  it  hardly  exists 
at  all.  In  cathexlrals  tlic  cpiantity  gradually  diminishes  as  we  ascend.  In  the 
cathedral  at  lloucn  a  considerable  quantity  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  of 
Georges  u’Aniboise,  but  at  the  top  it  is  totally  absent. 

In  an  isolateel  chapel  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  a  battery  placed  in  a  similar 
situation,  the  dust  contained  so  little  starch  that  often  not  more  than  one  grain 
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was  found  in  a  dozen  observations.  The  dust  from  the  inside  of  the  skull  of  a 
mummified  dog  from  Upper  Egypt  produced  notable  quantities,  the  dog  having 
breathed  it  during  his  lifetime. 

In  many  instances,  where  the  dust  has  been  collected  near  the  sea-shore,  the 
starch-grains  have  been  most  beautifully  coloured  by  the  iodine  existing  in  sea-air. 
Worn  grains  have  often  been  found,  which  have  turned  yellow  from  their  great  age. 

Our  author’s  observations  on  the  dust  contained  in  the  lungs  and  air-passages 
of  various  animals  are  very  interesting.  His  method  of  proceeding  is  to  inject 
the  windpipe  with  distilled  water  by  means  of  a  syringe,  making  incisions  in  the 
lungs  when  they  are  fully  distended.  This  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  liquid  allowed  to  settle ;  the  sediment  is  collected  and  examined.  Studied  thus, 
the  respiratory  organs  afford  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  life  of  the  animal. 

The  lungs  and  wing-bones  of  a  fowl  brought  up  in  a  paved  court  at  Rouen, 
gave  an  immense  amount  of  wheat-starch,  an  abundance  of  linen  and  cotton 
fibres,  and  soot  particles,  but  hardly  any  siliceous  granules,  owing  to  the  confined 
place  in  which  it  lived.  A  chicken  kept  by  a  baker  produced  a  quantity  of 
starch  surpassing  any  other  individual  sjxxiinicn  examined. 

The  examination  of  a  bird  onlinarily  kept  only  by  wealthy  people,  affords  a 
curious  instance  of  the  habitat  being  indicated  by  the  contents  of  the  lungs  and 
wing-bones.  A  peacock  kept  by  a  nobleman,  who  lived  in  very  splendid  style, 
contained  in  its  wing-bones  an  amazing  amount  of  wheat-starch,  filaments  of  wool, 
and  silk  of  the  most  magnificent  colours. 

The  lungs  of  a  house-mouse  afforded  starch,  soot,  and  textile  filaments  in  large 
quantities ;  whereas,  in  a  field-mouse  these  gave  place  to  large  quantities  of 
siliceous  matter  and  fragments  of  plants. 

Wild  birds  living  at  a  distance  from  cities  exhibited  an  almost  total  absence  of 
starch. 

A  grey  falcon  (Fako  cincraceuK),  killed  in  a  forest  two  leagues  from  any  habi¬ 
tation,  did  not  afford  the  slightest  trace  of  starch,  either  in  its  lungs  or  in  its  bones, 
they  being  filled  with  the  remains  of  plants  and  insects. 

In  some  frogs  taken  in  the  basins  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Rouen,  which  is 
situated  close  to  numerous  factorie.s,  the  lungs  have  always  afforded  a  notable 
quantity  of  starch,  soot,  and  charcoal,  as  well  as  filaments  of  cotton  and  silk, 
infusoria,  and  vegetable  germs. 

A  jackdaw  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  its  half-wild,  half-domestic  existence. 
Its  respiratory  organs  contained  wheat-starch  and  soot  in  enormous  quantities — a 
circumstance  which  is  accounted  for  by  its  love  of  housetoj^.  There  were  also 
found  the  debris  of  plants  and  insects — attesting  its  sylvan  existence. 

M.  Pouchet  has  conductctl  his  labours  with,  surprising  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance,  his  observations  being  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  He  is  the  first 
naturalist  who  has  seriously  taken  up  the  study  of  dust  and  atmosiheric  corpuscle's, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue  his  researches  into  that  mystery  of 
mysteries,  infusorial  generation. 

He  intends  applying  his  machine  to  the  condensation  of  atmosi)heric  corpuseles 
to  the  microscopic  analysis  of  the  infectious  air  of  hospitals  and  marshes,  and 
promises  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  a  future  occasion.  If, 
by  so  doing,  he  can  throw  ajiy  light  on  the  cause  and  ];rcvention  of  infection,  he 
will  not  have  studied  in  vain  so  humble,  so  despised  a  substance  cs  da«t. 
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“To  teach  ua  to  be  kind,  is  Nature’s  first,  last  lesson.” — Youno. 

“Let  us  love  others  as  we  love  ourselves.” 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that,  however  women  may  cozen  men,  they  can 
rarely  hoodwink  each  other.  Certes,  in  relation  to  our  common  faults  and  foibles, 
we  are  some  of  us  too  clairvoyante ;  and,  as  belonging  to  the  sisterhood,  we  are 
bound  to  deplore,  while  we  admit,  that  the  race  described  en  masse  under  the 
denomination  of  u'omenkind,  are  not  all  kind  women  to  each  other.  Heraclitus 
himself  would  laugh,  could  he,  like  the  initiated,  observe  how  differently  different 
females  judge  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  especiaDy  when  any  natural  or 
accidental  blemish  or  deficiency  in  their  animal  economy  suggests  artificial  aid, 
diminution,  or  addition — whether  resorted  to  by  vanity  or  necessity — in  order  to 
hide  a  defect  or  supply  a  charm. 

That  which  is  desirable,  or  needful  to  our  own  personal  advantage,  is  readily 
adopted,  and  satisfactorily  reconciled  to  oim  pliant  conscience,  and  by  that  pro- 
noimced  lawful  and  right.  But,  do  similar  premeditations,  on  the  part  of  our 
friends  or  acquaintances,  surmised  or  detected,  stand  equally  excused  or  justified? 
So  far  from  it,  it  will  be  uniformly  found  that,  to  admit  an  existing  grace,  or  to 
acknowledge  superior  beauty  in  a  friend  or.rival,  is  more  easy  and  tolerable  to  the 
envious  portion  of  our  sex,  than  to  allow  the  discovery  of  an  assumed,  an  unreal 
charm,  to  escape  open  censure  and  exposure.  It  matters  not  whether  such 
deception  be  the  artifice  of  a  vain,  or  the  resource  of  an  unfortunate,  person ;  it  is 
equally  intolerable  to  observers,  who  have  no  mercy  upon  the  deceit,  especially 
if  it  prove  but  partially  successful ;  for  what  is  reasonable — nay,  undeniable — in 
ourselves,  is  inexcusable  in  our  neighbours,  who,  we  are  persuaded,  can  have  no 
palliations  such  as  we,  in  our  own  particular  case,  could  adduce  for  similar  arti¬ 
fices  ;  which,  however,  being  of  a  natime  we  have  no  occasion  to  practise — and, 
therefore,  no  temptations  to  try — are  not  to  be  patiently  or  silently  overlooked. 
Those,  therefore,  who  take  Ophelia’s  advice,  and  “  wear  their  rue  with  a  difference,” 
must  expect  to  have  it  picked  to  pieces  by  those  who 

“  Compound  for  arts  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  scorning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 

No  author,  fondly  tenacious  of  his  literary  fame,  and  totally  dependent  for 
support  upon  the  product  of  his  pen,  finding  his  copyright  invaded  by  piracy,  and 
his  work  offered  beneath  its  computed  value,  to  the  public,  in  a  spurious  edition, 
while  the  genuine  impressions  lie  neglected  upon  hi^  hands — no  merchant,  when  he 
detects  the  forged  signature  which  tends  to  defraud  him  of  his  hard-earned  gains — 
feels  half  the  indignation  and  desire  for  revenge  which  that  female  harbours,  who 
perceives  her  own  natural,  and  perhaps  mgst  prized,  personal  attribute  affected 
by  ingenious  pretenders,  although  they  take  not  from  her  that  which  enriches 
them.  Nor  is  she,  whose  palpable  blemislies  have  defied  every  attempt  to  remedy 
and  overcome,  less  provoked  than  these,  when  she  knows  the  blots  of  others  are 
successfully  concealed  by  arts  which  she  is  ignorant  how  to  practise,  or  unable 
to  apply  in  her  own  particular  case. 

“  How  odious  is  rouge !”  exclaims  Miss  Florid — ^whose  flushed  face,  upon  the 
slightest  emotion,  mounts  to  scarlet,  even  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  to  match,  and 
who,  in  her  most  pallid  moment,  gives  one  a  glot\’ing  ideal  of  an  English  cook 
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who  has  just  dished-up  a  dinner  in  the  dog-days — “  she,  she,  thank  Heaven!  is 
incapable  of  the  artifice  of  face-painting  1”  Though,  entre  nous,  she  resorts,  at 
every  favourable  interval,  to  a  well-appointed  powder-box,  placed  on  her  toilette- 
table,  in  order  to  tone  down  and  rectify  the  lavish  bloom  of  which  Nature  has 
been  so  prodigal,  and  thus  reduce  the  showy  carnation  to  the  more  moderate  tint 
of  the  rose. 

Some  young  ladies,  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  hair  —  upon  which  they 
nightly  bestow  laborious  hours,  taken  from  their  rest,  to  cramp  into  stubborn 
ringlets  for  the  next  day’s  display — encourage  a  laudable  detestation  for  artificial 
curls — '■'•false  curls;”  i.  c.,  curls  real  as  their  own,  but  baked  in  an  oven  instead 
of  a  nightcap.  Such  “deceit”  is  held  to  be  “abominable”  by  these  midnight 
modellers  of  corkscrews,  who  cannot  forgive  those  less  favoured  by  perseverance, 
who  resort  to  a  substitute  of  which  they  themselves,  as  yet,  have  no  need.  Yet 
be  it  known  that  these  twisters  of  tire-honchons — these  vehement  declaimers  against 
art,  who  are  so  affronted  at  a  front" — make  no  scruple  of  supplying,  by  the  aid 
of  Row'lauds’  Macassar,  or  landoUne-fxateur,  that  pliancy  and  polish  which  Nature 
has  omitted  as  the  finishing  grace  to  their  own  dull  and  wiry  tresses ;  and,  while 
they  daily  pour  the  “  incomparable  lustre”  upon  their  heads,  do  not  scruple 
to  affirm  that  “  they,  for  their  part,  are  content  to  remain  as  Nature  made 
them.”  (!) 

Our  neighbour,  Mrs.  Roundabout,  of  the  Crescent,  condemns  aU  manner  of 
pads,  bustles,  and  bosom-friends. 

“L’^l^phant,  tout  sage  qu’il  ^tait,  dit  des  choses  pareilles.” 

“  How  hateful  is  a  false  bust !”  to  her,  who,  to  get  rid  of  her  superfluous  bulk, 
would  swallow,  if  she  durst,  a  gallon  of  vinegar  daily,  and  make  any  sacrifice, 
short  of  life  itself,  so  that  her  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  and  resolve  itself 
into  thin  air.  But,  as  she  has  proved  this  to  be  impracticable,  she  now  consults 
Mrs.  Lloyd — pays  good  round  sums  for  her  elastic  belts  and  bandages — pins  her 
faith  upon  stay-tajie  and  buckram — and  breaks  more  than  six  French  laces  daily 
in  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  “cabin,  crib,  confine”  the  lumps  and  bumps  by 
courtesy  called  sliape,  and  coax  them  within  the  scope  of  her  own  moderate 
wishes,  so  that  her  waist  may  become  like  unto  that  of  Prior’s  Emma — 

“Fine  by  degree*,  and  beautifully  less.” 

Alas !  how  futile  are  such  efforts  where  Nature  is  adverse,  and  excess  wilful  to 
maintain  its  state,  and  refuses  to  be  compressed  within  prescribed  bounds  by  those 
who  have  not  been  consulted  in  its  original  construction!  It  never  occurs  to 
these  fubsy  females  that  the  masse  infame  they  endeavour  to  conceal  or  disguise, 
must  be  somewhere ;  and  that,  malgre  the  most  skilful  attempts  to  smother  or  bury 
it  alive.  Fat,  like  Murder,  will  out ! 

Poor  Miss  Spinster,  early  in  life,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from  her 
horse  ;  by  which  accident  two  of  her  front  teeth  were  dislodged.  ^  How  delicately, 
yet  how  emphatically,  does  Mrs.  Candour  speak  of  this  dire  mishap  to  every  male 
acquaintance,  and  “  pity”  the  sad  effects  in  her  “  otherwise  attractive  friend !” 
With  what  reluctant  sincerity  does  she  admit  that  “  there  is  something,  to  her, 
very  revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  false  tooth !”  And  with  what  amiable  concern 
does  she  deplore  her  friend’s  misfortime — “which,  of  course,  must  prevent  her 
settling  in  life!”  (Mrs.  Candour,  be  it  known,  is  a  widow,  and  not  without  hope.) 
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And  while  this  kind  and  candid  creature  deplores,  with  a  shudder,  the  necessity  of 
Art  supplying  the  place  of  Nature,  she  is  assiduously  screwing  together  her  own 
highly-vermilioned  lips,  in  endeavour  to  hide  a  too  tenacious  congregation  of 
cribbage-board  pegs,  which,  spite  of  her  teeth,  and  the  layers  of  gum-mastic 
intended  to  supply  the  place  of  lost  enamel,  tcill  assert  themselves  in  “black  and 
white  alternately,  like  the  keys  of  a  liarjisichord.” 

Mrs.  Squab,  whose  ankles  know  no  bouiuhiry,  and  pedal  enormities  no  confine, 
“  has  lost  all  patience  with  Miss  Spindle  for  wearing  such  short  petticoats !” — 
talks  with  reliance  of  the  small  of  her  own  back,  and  boasts  that  her  last,  new 
dress  fits  her  shape  admirably — though,  at  the  same  time,  she  opines  that  her 
skirt  might  have  been  less  redundant,  inasmuch  as  “  its  exceeding  fulness  tends  to 
make  her  figure  look  rather  sliort  and  large !’’  &c.  &c. 

Then  Mrs.  Barebones  “  must  tliink  it  excessively  indecorous  in  women  of  a 
certain  age,  to  go  about,  as  they  7wio  do,  of  an  evening,  with  their  arms  and 
shoulders  uncovered,  to  the  confusion  of  all  modest  females.”  “For  her  part,  she 
never,  even  when  quite  a  gu-1,  thought  it  proper  to  exhibit,  as  she  sees  married 
women  do,  unblusliingly,  now-a-days ;  and  men  must,  she  is  quite  sure  (like  her 
dear  Mr.  B.),  be  horrified,  who  possess  a  delicate  and  discriminating  sense  of 
what  a  w'oman  ought  to  be." 

Unlike  Mrs.  Squab,  Mrs.  Barebones  thinks  the  ])revailing  fashion  peculiarly 
favourable  to  grace,  and  advantageous  to  a  rcallg  good  figure.  Long  and  flowing 
sleeves,  petticoats  with  ample  folds — sustained  by  crinoline,  and  Jupons  a  la 
squektte — and,  ahoee  all,  canezous  are  pronounced  by  JIrs.  Barebones  to  be 
highlg  becoming  to  a  well-formed  bust” — which  bust,  we  may  whisper,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  such  corsets  as  we  sometimes  see  in  a  shop-w  indow,  and  are,  very 
properly,  kept  in  the  shade.  ' 

Then  Miss  Dump  tosses  up  her  head  with  disdain  at  “  the  May-pole,  Mrs. 
Tallboy  while  Mi's.  Tallboy  looks  down  with  contempt  upon  Miss  Dump,  irho, 
at  the  same  time,  wears  an  inch  of  cork  in  either  shoe,  and  plumes  herself  upon 
as  many  feathers  as  an  Indian  chief ;  while  Mrs.  Tallboy  is  jierpetually  afflicted 
with  a  sneezing,  weeping,  coughing  cold,  arising  from  her  habit  of  wearing  thin- 
soled  shoes  in  all  seasons;  and-  has  otherwise  injured  her  constitution  by  the 
practice  of  an  habitual  stoop,  in  order  to  lower  her  stature  to  the  prouoimced 
standard  of  feminine  grace. 

In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  such  instances  of  self-deception.  “Nona  connaissons 
Us  de/auts  d'autrui,  et  nous  sommes  areugUs  sur  Us  uotres.''  We  are  encircled  by 
the  mist  of  our  own  favourite  delusions.  The  wallet  containing  our  own  defects 
is  carried  at  our  back  ;  while  that  which  holds  the  follies  and  iufinnities  of  others 
is  always  before  us,  and  open  to  public  inspection.  Thus  we  live  in  a  state  of 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  seU-aveugUment,  with  a  perpetual  censure  of  the 
same  blindness  in  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  while  we  keep  a  full  inventory  of  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  our  friends,  we  neglect  to  note  down  even  an  item  of  our 
own.  Oh !  let  us  “  reform  it  altogether !” 

Kindness  in  woman  is  a  i)art  of  ladyhood;  and  to  be  unfeminine  is  to  be 
vulgar.  True  womanliness  is  never  so  amiable  as  when  it  shows  tolerant  indul¬ 
gence  to  our  common  weakness ;  while  the  unfair  portions  of  U  beau  sejce  can  only 
be  regarded  as  practical  and  pitiahU  illustrations  of  the  old  French  proverb — 

**  L’amour  propi  e  est  le  plus  grand  de  toua  les  flrttteurs.” 
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Many  a  time  have  I  had  a  great  miud  to  tell  this  story;  jiow  I  will. 

I  have  known  it  twenty  years,  at  least ;  and,  for  all  that  I  can  vouch  to  the 
contrary,  others  may  know  it  too.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  pretty  certain ; 
if  they  do  know  it,  it  must  have  been  told  to  them  as  it  was  to  me.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  story-books  as  most  men,  and  it  exists 
in  hone  that  I  ever  met. 

It  is  not  because  it  is  such  a  wonderfully  good  story  that  I  have  hitherto 
secreted  it,  nor  because  it  is  wretchedly  dull  and  tame,  and  that,  being  hard  driven 
*  for  a  subject,  I  use  it  as  a  dernier  ressort.  I  don’t  say  it  is  not  dull  and  tame ;  but 
that  is  not  the  reason  it  has  been  kept  back  so  long.  It  is  because  it  involves  a 
confession  of  the  fact  that,  one  fine  day,  twenty  years  and  six  months  ago,  I 
played  truant. 

Of  course  I  could  have  shirked  the  coufes.sion,  and  begun  the  story  with, 
“  Once  upon  a  time,”  or  some  other  equally  original  preface,  but  it  and  the  truant 
business  are  so  intimately  associated,  that  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  part  them ;  at  the 
same  time,  although  twenty  sturdy  years  stand  between  the  terrible  schoolmaster 
and  myself  (he  keeps  a  lending-library  now,  and  I  buy  my  tobacco  of  him),  I 
feel  as  much  embarrassment  in  revealing  to  him  my  boyish  delinquency  as  I  feel 
to  this  very  day  whenever  I  pass  the  shop  of  that  grocer  whose  window  I  broke 
with  a  snowball,  which  act  I  never  avowed. 

Besides,  to  think  on  that  truant  day  is  to  “  back”  the  wheel  of  Time,  and 
become  a  boy  again,  hly  whiskers  glide  from  my  face,  leaving  it  round,  and  fat, 
and  shiny ;  my  manly  Wellingtons  dwindle  and  dwindle,  Anally  becoming  tiny 
Bluchers ;  my  tall  hat  collapses  to  an  accordion  cap ;  my  tierce  stick-up  collars 
meekly  lie  down  ;  my  paletot  shrinks  to  a  short-Avaisted  jacket ;  and  I  furtively 
take  the  road — the  Hammersmith-road — with  my  accomplice,  Tommy  Mortimer, 
and  we  are  bound  for  the  brickiields,  there  to  beguile  the  school-hours,  w'atching 
the  blindfold  horse  grinding  clay,  and  the  swift  moulder  making  his  brown  pastry, 
and  the  ragged  moulder’s  boy  shifting  the  unbaked  cakes  to  the  barroAV,  and 
sifting  over  them  dry  road-diift,  as  a  confectioner  sifts  white  sugar  over  his 
twelfth-cakes. 

Mortimer,  who  was  six  mouths  my  senior,  and  a  hardened  ruffian,  had 
“wagged  it”  (as  he  vulgarly  expressed  it)  so  often,  that  ho  was  callous  to  the 
prickings  of  conscience,  and  laughed  and  halloed,  and  recklessly  exposed  himself 
on  eminences,  and  otherwise  behaved  with  ticket-of-leave  audacity ;  but  to  me 
the  treat  bore  the  bitter-sweet  flavour  that  stolen  pleasime  always  bears.  I  felt 
that  I  had  feloniously  broken  into  the  “country;”  and,  though  the  burglary 
yielded  as  much  treasure  as  my  accomplice  had  promised,  I  Avas  sIoav  to  avail 
myself  of  the  booty.  There,  at  a  httle  distance,  was  wealth  of  hay  to  revel  in 
— there  hung  the  crimson  hips  and  haws,  and  the  luscious  blackberries — but  I 
hadn’t  the  heai’t  to  revel  in  the  one  or  pluck  the  other.  Luleed,  1  spent  the 
greater  part  of  that  lovely  morning,  lying  on  iny  stomach  on  a  SAvampy  piece  of 
land,  in  the  lee  of  a  hedge,  hiding  from  a  man  who,  from  a  distant  field,  avos 
carting  “  swedes,”  and  who,  I  thought,  much  resembled  an  iudividmd  who,  the 
day  before,  hail  brought  a  load  of  manure  to  my  fijther’s  gnrdcji.  • 
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Finally,  however,  I  succumbed  to  Mortimer’s  mingled  threats  and  expostula¬ 
tions,  and  went  and  sat  with  him  on  the  hill-side,  and  there  enjoyed  a  delicious 
hour,  listening  to  the  songs  the  brick-moulder  sang  (they  were  all  of  the  hornpipe 
school,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  swift  time-keeping  of  his  hands),  and  to  ^ 
“  Jeepl  bung  yer  eyes!”  addressed,  at  regular  intervals,  by  the  moulder’s  boy  to 
the  bony  white  horse,  whenever  that  animal  paused  in  its  monotonous  circuit  of 
the  mill-chasm ;  which  occurred  as  often  as  might  be  expected  of  an  intelligent 
beast  that  knows  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  whip.  The  w'hite  horse,  howeva, 
did  not  have  entirely  his  own  way  in  this  respect,  for  the  moulder’s  boy  had  ready 
a  handy  heap  of  clay  bullets,  and,  whenever  he  commanded  the  brute  to  “  jeep  I" 
he  launched  at  it  a  shot,  and  with  such  accurate  aim,  that  it  seemed  to  be  afflicted 
with  some  terrible  eruption  of  the  skin — to  have  lived  amongst  and  breathed  the 
air  of  brick-earths  for  so  long  a  time,  that  they  had  entered  into  its  system, 
resulting  in  a  crop  of  little  bricks.  All  this  was  very  jolly  to  see,  lying  on  the 
grass  in  the  sun. 

But  the  blackness  of  my  guilt  w'as  not  a  thing  for  the  sun  to'  continue  to  smile 
upon.  The  bright  clouds  presently  grew  dun- coloured ;  and  darker  still,  till  they 
were  black ;  and  then  a  hollow  wind  came  soughing  over  the  fields,  bringing  with 
it  ponderous  drops  of  rain  ;  and  where,  a  few  minutes  before,  the  sun  was,  now 
darts  of  lightning  shot  and  quivered,  apd  the  thunder  growled,  till  even  the 
hardened  Mortimer  threw  away  his  hips  and  haws,  and  began  chafing  his  eyes 
with  the  cuffs  of  his  jacket. 

By-and-by,  from  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  to  which  we  ran,  we  saw  the  brick- 
moulder  come  out  of  his  hut,  look  up  at  the  surly  clouds,  and  shake  his  head 
knowingly.  Then,  while  the  boy  released  the  white  horse  (cured  of  his  eruption 
by  the  rain,  and  quite  another  creature  to  look  on),  and  stabled  him,  the  jolly 
moulder  put  on  his  jacket,  packed  his  victualling-gear  in  his  little  rush  basket,  lit 
his  pipe,  and  he  and  the  boy  walked  off.  Now,  indeed,  were  we  forlorn  and 
lonely !  Three  miles  from  home,  from  which,  rain  or  shine,  we  were  self-banished 
till  the  expiration  of  school-time !  remorse  assailed  me  till  I  was  goaded  to 
madness,  and  fell  on  the  stout  hlortimer  (who  was  prepared,  on  calm  occasions, 
to  “  take  me”  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him),  and  punched  him  till  he  roared  for 
mercy.  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  however,  at  once  made  us  friends,  and, 
huddling  together,  we  scampered  to  the  lately-vacated  hut,  and,  after  awhile, 
sought  consolation  from  the  little  parcel  of  luncheon  with  which  our  mothers  had 
each  of  us  provided. 

We  had  scarcely  begun,  however — mine  was  beef  sandwiches,  and  Mortimer’s 
seed-cake — when  the  door  of  the  hut  was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  in  came  a 
little  old  woman — an  awful  old  woman  1  She  had  a  black  handkerchief  tied  over 
her  head ;  wore  a  cloak  that  at  one  time  might  have  been  red,  but  was  now  dingy, 
foxy  brown ;  and  she  was  so  dreadfully  bent  with  age  as  to  be  obliged  to  hold 
her  crutch-stick  with  both  hands,  and  in  the  centre  of  her  body,  to  save  herself 
from  toppling  head-foremost — giving  her  the  appearance  of  some  newly-invented 
animal,  with  a  single  wooden  fore-leg.  On  her  arm  she  carried  a  mangy  little 
wicker  basket. 

Her  head  was  so  bowed  that  she  did  not  immediately  see  us,  but  stood  mowing 
and  panting  on  her  three  legs ;  presently,  however,  a  subdued  howl  from  Mortimer 
roused  her,  and  she  raised  her  monkey-face,  regarding  lu  surprisedly. 
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“  Hallo  I”  exclaimed  she ;  “  I  declare  I  am  in  luck !  Company !  and  dinner 
ready  spread  I  Won’t  you  ask  me  to  dinner,  chicks?  Won’t  you  give  poor  old 
Mrs.  Cumbleship  something  to  eat  ?” 

Thankful  that  Mrs.  Cumbleship  had  no  more  cannibal  desires,  the  chicks 
eagerly  surrendered  the  beef  sandwiches  and  the  sced-cake,  both  of  which  the 
three-legged  woman  took— one  in  each  skinny  hand — and,  squatting  on  the 
moulder’s  stool,  bit  at  the  food  ravenously  and  alternately.  In  spite  of  the  furious 
rain,  wilhngly  would  Mortimer  and  myself  have  escaped  out  into  the  fields,  but 
the  old  woman  had  stood  her  crutch-stick  and  her  basket  against  the  door,  and,  as 
part  of  her  terrible  self,  we  dare  not  molest  them ;  so  we  stood  close  together, 
exchanging  looks  of  horror  while  she  devoured  our  lunch  to  the  last  crumb. 

“  She’ll  go  now,”  Mortimer  signed  to  me  with  his  lips.  Not  she.  She  with¬ 
drew  from  the  folds  of  the  handkerchief  round  her  head  a  stumpy  tobacco-pipe, 
struck  a  match  against  the  bowl  of  it,  and  composed  herself  for  a  comfortable  smoke. 

“  I  say  I"  said  she  suddenly,  “  you  aint  sorry,  are  you  ?” 

“  For  what,  ma’am  ?”  inquired  I. 

“That  I  ate  up  all  your  dinner.  You  other  boy,  that  want  your  hair  cut 
(Mortimer),  are  you  sorry  ?” 

“No,  thanky,  ma’am!”  gasped  Mortimer. 

“Wouldn’t  you”  said  she,  still  addressing  my  friend — “wouldn’t  you,  if  you 
was  ninety-three  and  himgry,  take  a  boy’s  dinner  if  he  offered  it  ?” 

“  Certainly,  ma’am,”  replied  Mortimer. 

“Very  well  then,  don’t  let  us  quarrel.  You’ve  been  kind  to  the  old  woman ; 
she’ll  be  kind  to  you.  Fetch  me  that  basket.” 

Reluctantly  enough,  Mortimer  handed  her  the  basket,  and  she  spread  its 
contents,  consisting  of  tapes,  stay-laces,  brimstone-matches,  and  hair-pins,  upon 
the  moulder's  bench. 

“  There,”  said  she  ;  “  take  something,  each  of  you — take  some  cotton  to  fly 
your  kites — take  some  stay-laces  home  to  your  mothers  and  sisters.” 

I  am  bound  to  confess,  that  it  was  not  tenderness  for  the  old  woman  that 
deterred  us  from  selecting  ter  wares ;  but  if  we  accepted  her  gifts,  how  were  wo  to 
account  to  our  parents  for  their  possession  ?  That  the  difficulty  occurred  to  both 
of  us  I  was  aware  by  the  mingled  expression  of  longing  and  regret  that  pervaded 
Mortimer’s  countenance. 

“We  never  fly  kites,  ma’am,”  said  he. 

“  Our  mothers  and  sisters  are  already  provided  with  stay-laces,  thank  you, 
ma’am,”  said  I. 

“  Well  now,  that’s  a  pity,”  observed  Mrs.  Cumbleship,  with  an  air  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  “Aint  there  nothing  1  can  do  for  two  such  kind-hearted  little 
gentlemen  ?” 

“Not  for  me,  ma’am,  thank  you,”  replied  Mortimer.  “We’re  going  home 
now— aint  we.  Jemmy?” 

“  No,  no,  chicks ;  don’t  go  yet,”  said  the  old  lady  persuasively ;  “  look  at  the 
rain !  it’s  fierce  enough  to  cut  your  clothes  to  bits — let  alone  soaking  ’em  through 
and  through.  But  it  won’t  last.  In  an  hour,”  said  she,  peering  her  brown, 
puckered  face  at  the  opening,  and  obsen'ing  the  clouds — “  in  an  hour  it  will  be  aU 
over  and  sunshiny  again.  I  have  a  beautiful  story  that  would  take  just  that  time, 
to  a  minute,  to  tell.” 
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This  was  to  the  purpose.  She  looked  just  the  eort  of  party  that  eimld  tell  a 
beautiful  story. 

“  Is  it  as  good  as  ‘  llobinsoii  Crusoe?’  ”  inquired  the  exacting  Mortimer. 

“  Better,”  replied  Mrs.  Cuinbleship — “better  than  three  ‘Robinson  Crusoes.’” 

So  down  we  sat  on  the  moulder’s  bezich ;  and  Mrs.  Cuinbleship,  after  replenish¬ 
ing  her  pipe,  began — 

“  Leagues  away  and  across  the  sea,  where  steep  mountains  and  narrow  valleys 
arc,  there  lived  Claus  Klotz  and  his  only  daughter.  Lulu.  Claus  had  no  wife,  and 
Lulu  bad  no  brothers,  and  the  father  and  daughter  lived  all  alone  in  a  little  stone 
house  at  the  very  end  of  the  village. 

Claus  Klotz  was  a  richer  man  than  the  majority  of  his  neighbours,  who,  for 
t^ie  most  part,  owned  no  other  cupboard  than  that  to  which  their  mouth  was  the 
door,  and  needed  no  other  clothes-pegs  than  their  own  limbs ;  whereas  round  about 
the  little  stone  house  at  the  end  of  the  village  was  enough  tilled  hvud  to  grow  grain 
and  vegetables  to  eat  and  to  sell,  besides  a  patch  of  orchard,  the  plums  of  which 
were  known  for  ten  miles  round.  Then  Claus  had  a  flock  of  goats — of  course 
they  u  fre  his,  although  the  folks  of  the  village  always  sjxjke  of  them  as  Lulu’s 
goats ;  but  that  was  because  she  had  all  to  do  with  them — housed  them,  and 
milked  them,  and  drove  them  to  pasture  up  the  mountain-side,  while  Claus  kept 
the  land  tidy,  and  botched  about  the  hwlges.  That  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do ;  for  he  was  an  old,  white-haired  man,  with  no  more  strength  than  before  his 
beard  began  to  grow. 

“  But  for  all  tliat  her  father  w'as  so  comfortable  a  man — for  all  that  she  was  s 
beauty — of  course,  I  mean  Lulu — she  should  not  have  been  so  pridefiil.  Ah !  but 
she  was  a  beauty !  A  mountain  beauty — free-limbed,  tall,  black-eyed,  brave  as  a 
young  lioness,  but  with  no  more  heart — so  said  the  young  men  of  the  •village— 
than  a  marble  image.  There  was  not  a  young  fellow  for  miles  round  but  was  her 
lover,  aud  sighed  that  she  might  be  his.  Dozens  of  the  most  handsome  and  daring 
had,  at  various  times,  waylaid  her  to  or  from  the  pasture-ground,  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  flattery  and  coaxing ;  but  she  had  listened  to  them  all  with  the 
indiiTerence  of  an  idol  in  a  Hindoo  temple.  If  she  gave  them  any  reply,  it  was 
this,  invariably — ‘  She  had  no  hcai't  to  give — it  was  already  given  ;  they  w'ould  see 
its  owner  Avhen  he  came.’ 

“  This  was  the  mystery — ‘  "When  he  came !’  AVas  he  coming  from  afar  ?  That 
could  hardly  be ;  for  the  young  men  had  grown  up  with  her,  aud  knew  that  not 
for  a  single  day  had  she  ever  been  from  her  father’s  house.  Had  Claus  jiromised 
her  a  hus’oand  from  foreign  parts — some  rich  kinsman’s  son  ?  Claus,  when  asked, 
replied  distinctly  no ;  and  further,  that  her  answer  to  them  was  her  answer  to 
him  whenever  he  touched  upon  the  subject.  Who  ‘he’  was,  Claus  protested 
he  w.es  as  ignorant  as  the  rest. 

“  But,  more  marvellous  than  all,  Lulu  herself  was  no  more  wdse  than  the  rest; 
but  then  she  had  faith,  aud  that  sometimes  is  better  than  wisdom.  She  felt  that 
she  was  never  meant  to  be  the  bride  of  a  man  who  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  eqtially 
sme  that  ‘  he’  would  appear  in  good  time,  and  claim  the  proud  little  heart  in 
store  for  him.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  troubled  her  not  a  Uttle. 
Would  ‘  he,’  when  she  met  him,  know  of  and  accept  the  gift  she  had  for 
him?  If  not,  thought  Lulu,  my  case  will  be  worse  than  that  of  any  lout  in  the 
valley  hero  who  pays  vain  court  to  me.  This  made  her  a  little  anxious,  but  not 
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enousli  to  causj  her  to  swerve  a  jot  from  the  perfect  belief  that  by -and-by  ‘  he’ 
would  come. 

“  She  was  right— he  did  come — and  as  unexpectedly  as  long-expected  events 
always  do.  It  was  an  August  afternoon,  and  so  hot  and  sultry,  that  the  lazy 
he-goats  lay  about  like  dead  things,  while  the  tender  shes  kept  their  stand  in  the 
gun,  that  their  kids  might  coolly  sleep  in  their  shade.  As  for  Lulu,  she  was  seated 
on  a  biuik,  more  asleep  than  awake,  making  odd  shapes  of  the  sun,  that  twinkled 
through  the  chinks  of  her  straw-hat  as  it  overhung  her  eyes.  Through  the 
chinks,  she  saw  a  noble  horse  and  a  noble  rider  winding  round  the  mountain-side, 
the  horse’s  garniture  blazing  in  the  sun,  and  the  plume  of  the  rider’s  cap  drooping 
heavy  in  the  still,  glowing  air.  She  saw  them — through  the  chinks — coming 
straight  towards  her ;  but  being,  as  I  have  before  said,  more  asleep  than  awake, 
and  being,  moreover,  in  her  uiglit-droams  and  her  day-dreams,  not  at  all  unfamiliar 
with  such  apimritious,  she  moved  not  till  roused  by  the  ringing  of  the  steed’s 
metal  shixis  uixm  the  flinty  ground,  and  then  she  started,  broad  awake  to  reality, 
and  blushingly  stammered  some  reply  to  the  gallant  rider’s  salutation. 

‘“Good-morrow,  little  maid!’  he  said.  ‘Cansttell  me  where  a  thirsty  man 
and  his  beast  may  drink  ?’ 

“It  was  ‘he.’  She  looked  on  his  eagle  eyes,  his  broad,  fair  forehead,  his 
lilkeu  locLs,  and  his  pretty  mouth — and,  comparing  all  these  with  the  picture  in 
her  mind,  kiiow  that  it  could  bo  no  other.  Where  might  ho  drink?  He  had 
drunk ;  her  heart  felt  as  a  well,  and,  as  he  looked  on  her,  his  bold,  handsome  eyes 
drained  it  dry.  W’ithout  a  word,  she  took  his  horse’s  bridle  and  led  the  beast, 
through  a  little  path,  to  a  spring  where  her  goats  drank ;  and  the  horseman, 
thanking  her,  leaped  from  the  saddle,  and,  kneeling  by  his  horse,  bowed  his  head 
to  drink  too. 

“  ‘  Stay,  good  sir !’  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  ‘  It  is  scarcely 
fit  for  you  to  quench  your  hot  thirst  in  such  icy  water ;  if  you  will  have  patience 
enough  to  wait,  and  will  accept  it,  I  will  fetch  you  a  cup  of  goat’s-milk.’ 

“  She  stooping  over  him  to  speak,  and  he  turning  his  head  to  listen,  their  faces 
were  but  .a  little  way  apart,  her  eyes  resting,  as  it  were,  on  his  eyes;  she  felt  her 
empty  heart  become  full  again,  and  was  fain  to  droop  her  eyelids  lest  it  should 
become  too  full. 

“  ‘  I  feel  already  so  refreshed,  my  little  maid,’  said  he  merrily,  ‘  that  I  scarcely 
need  think  at  all.’ 

“  But,  leaving  him  still  kneeling  by  the  water’s  brink,  she  tripped  away,  and 
presently  returned  with  the  cup  to  find  him  still  kneeling  and  gazing  dreamily 
into  the  stream.  But  he  took  the  cup  and  quaffal  the  milk  to  the  last  drop.  Then 
he  said — 

“  ‘  Tell  me  your  name,  little  maid.’ 

“  ‘  Lulu,’  replied  she  demurely. 

“  ‘Lulu,’  said  he,  ‘  may  I  crave  one  little  favour?’ 

“  ‘  It  is  granted  before  it  is  asked,  fair  sir,’  she  replied,  ‘if  it  be  simple,  and 
such  as  a  maiden  may.’ 

“  ‘  May  I  keep  this  cup.  Lulu  ?’ 

“  It  was  made  of  common  horn — very  mean  and  simple  indeed ;  so  she  laugh¬ 
ingly  told  him  he  was  as  welcome  to  it  Jis  to  the  milk  it  had  lately  contained. 

“  ‘  To  do  with  as  I  please,  pretty  one  ?’ 
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“  To  do  with  as  he  pleased. 

“  ‘  Then,’  said  the  gallant  horseman,  ‘  it  shall  be  the  loving-cup  of  our  marriage- 
feast.  I  swear  it,  dearest  Lulu  1  By  this,  remember  me  till  we  meet  again.’ 

“  So  saying,  he  plucked  from  the  white  plume  in  his  cap  its  chief  feather,  and, 
leaping  into  his  saddle,  rode  off  without  another  word. 

“  So  swiftly  had  all  this  happened,  that,  after  she  had  watched  the  horseman  till 
he  was  out  of  sight,  she  still  kept  gazing  where  she  had  lost  him ;  and  again  and 
again  she  looked  on  the  feather  he  had  left  in  her  hands,  and  on  his  horse’s  hoof- 
prints  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  to  assure  herself  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  No 
dre  lui,  however,  was  it,  but  altogether  a  reality. 

“  Now  was  she  handsomer  than  ever.  Before,  she  was  a  grave,  queenly  beauty 
— ^now  she  was  a  merry  one.  ,  Cheerfulness  made  her  step  even  more  buoyant,  and 
her  eyes  more  brilliant.  She  sang  as  she  drove  her  goats  to  pasture,  and  no  longer 
replied  to  her  imploring  village  lovers  with  dignity,  but  laughingly.  She  felt 
80  sure. 

“  But,  as  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  passed,  and  the  summer  fell,  her  spirits 
failed,  and  her  eyes  became  less  brilliant,  and  she  drove  her  goats  silently.  For 
why  ?  Though  day  by  day  she  had  watched  long  and  earnestly  for  the  coming  of 
her  betrothed,  he  came  not.  At  first  she  was  only  sad  when  she  returned  from  the 
mountain  in  the  evening ;  the  morning  brought  her  hope,  and  she  set  out  eagerly 
and  with  a  quick  step  to  see  what  the  day  would  bring ;  but  lately,  morning  or 
evening,  up  the  mountain  or  down  the  mountain,  those  who  met  her. wondered  at 
the  change. 

“  At  last  came  the  winter  and  the  fierce  north  wind,  and  the  herdsmen  of  the 
valley  ceased  to  take  their  flocks  to  the  pasture-grounds ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
of  much  avail,  for  the  herbage  wjis  now  dead  and  withered,  and  the  drinking-places 
covered  with  ice.  Still  Lulu  took  her  flock  up  the  bleak  mountain  just  as  usual, 
and  brought  them  down  again  at  evening — so  late  sometimes  that  it  was  quite 
dark;  and  day  by  day  the  goats  grew  more  lean,  and  their  keeiter  more  pale 
and  bitter-tempered,  having  no  cars  for  the  entreaty  of  old  Claus  Klotz,  nor 
heeding  the  whisperings  of  the  villagers.  So  she  continued,  till  old  folks  and 
children  came  to  the  house-doors  to  see  her  as  she  passed  with  her  goats,  saying 
amongst  themselves  tliat  she  was  mad,  and  wondering  what  she  would  do  when  the 
snow  came,  as  presently  it  would. 

“  At  last  the  snow  came.  In  a  single  night  it  fell  so  thickly,  tliat  in  the 
morning  it  was  much  higher  than  the  back  of  the  tallest  goat,  and  still  it  fell 
faster  and  faster.  But,  though  the  folks  of  the  village  looked  out  for  her.  Lulu 
was  not  so  mad  as  to  ventiu^  out  with  her  flock.  Instead,  she  kept  to  her 
chamber,  seeing  no  one  nor  wishing  to  be  seen ;  comforting  her  sore  heart  with 
the  forlorn  feather,  and  counting  its  hundred  sprays,  ‘  He  loves  me — he  loves  me 
not,’  to  the  very  last,  as  other  maidens  count  rose-leaves.  As  she  commenced  to 
count  the  sprays  promiscuously,  the  last  one  was  or  was  not  kind ;  and  so  she  kept 
her  misery  alive. 

“Well,  one  evening,  after  the  merciless  white  feather  had  told  her  that  its 
owner  loved  her  not,  she  went  to  bod  and  dreamt  a  curious  dream.  ‘  If,’  said  the 
dream,  ‘  you  journey  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  on  the  sides  of  which  your  goats 
feed,  you  w’ill  find  that  dividing  it  from  the  next  mountain  is  a  valley — a  mere 
crevice — dark  and  terribly  deep.  Gather,  at  the  base  of  the  moimtain,  as  many 
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pebbles  as  you  have  questions  you  wish  answered;  and,  when  you  reach  the 
summit,  tarry  till  midnight,  then  cast  your  pebbles  into  the  narrow  valley,  and 
wish,  and  wait,  and  see.’ 

“  She  awoke  as  soon  as  she  had  dreamt  the  strange  dream,  and  saw  by  the  little 
clock  against  the  wall  that  it  w’as  yet  very  early — wanting,  indeed,  three  hours  to 
midnight.  So,  rising  from  her  couch  and  dressing  hurriedly,  that  prudence  might 
have  no  opportunity  for  argument,  she  put  on  her  cloak,  and,  taking  her  father’s 
iron -shod  staff,  crept  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  little  stone  house,  and  sped 
into  the  darkness. 

“  It  had  snowed  and  thawed  many  times  since  the  first  fall ;  the  ground  was 
still  so  deeply  covered  that  her  hand,  as  it  hung  by  her  side,  brushed  the  crisp  white 
surface,  but,  made  bold  by  the  dream  and  the  white  feather  in  her  bosom,  she 
passed  along  swiftly,  and  arrived  at  the  mountain’s  foot,  where  she  felt  beneath 
the  snow,  and  at  last  found  a  pebble,  then  another;  but  no  more,  though  she 
plunged  in  both  hands  and  groped  about  in  the  dark  till  her  benumbed  fingers 
were  as  one ;  and  even  had  she  felt  more  pebbles,  she  could  not  have  lifted  them  up. 
This  was  but  scanty  provision  for  her  great  errand.  Two  pebbles !  why,  she 
would  have  laden  her  pockets  with  them,  if  they  could  have  been  found,  and  even 
then  have  gone  up  too  poor  to  pay  for  half  the  questions  she  would  have  liked 
to  ask.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  her  two  pebbles  would  piuchase  her 
but  two  questions,  and  never  was  poor  mother  with  little  money  more  per¬ 
plexed  by  economic  considerations  than  was  Lulu  during  her  joiu'ney  up  the 
slippery  hill. 

“  Her  poverty,  however,  had  its  advantages.  Dwelling  on  it  saved  her  from 
other  reflections,  and  fortified  her  mind  from  fright,  and  her  tender  body  from  the 
bleak  night  winds  tliat  came  at  her  like  wolves.  ‘  Does  he  love  me?’  ‘Will  ho 
marry  me  ?’  were  the  two  chief  points  she  wished  settled ;  but  her  woman’s  cunning 
suggested  that  by  shaping  her  questions  with  more  tact  and  less  directness,  she 
might  get  information  on  more  subjects  than  one.  So  her  thoughts  were  occupied 
till  she  reached  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  by  which  time  she  had  fully 
arranged  her  plans. 

“  She  had  barely  reached  the  topmost  peak  when  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  distant  city  tolled  twelve  times,  and  tremblingly  she  approached  the  verge  of 
the  chasm  and  cast  the  pebbles  down. 

“  ‘  Tell  me,’  called  she  in  a  low  tone,  but  which  sounded  full  and  loud  in  the 
desert  stillness — ‘  tell  me  who  it  is  that  stands  between  my  love  and  me  V’ 

“  Then,  for  her  eyes  had  grown  by  this  time  somewhat  used  to  the  darkness, 
she  saw  the  black  mist  in  the  valley  gather  and  eddy  round  and  round  like  a 
whirlpool,  and  out  of  the  whirl  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  there  gradually  grew  the 
face  and  bust  of  a  woman,  and  the  mist  found  a  voice  and  cried  out,  ‘  Look!’ 

“  And  Lulu  looked,  leaning  over  the  slippery  peak  with  dangerous  eagerness, 
for,  though  she  saw  the  figure  was  that  of  a  woman,  the  whirl  at  present  made 
the  features  indistinct ;  gradually,  however,  the  whirl  grew  slower,  and  then  the 
figure  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 

“  It  was  of  a  woman  young  as  herself,  beautiful  as  herself,  but  decked  with 
jewels  far  more  beautiful  than  poor  Lidu  had  ever  seen.  Her  jet  black  hair  was 
girdled  by  a  string  of  big  pearls,  romid  her  neck  she  wore  a  necklace  of  gold,  and 
diamonds,  and  emeralds,  and  encircling  her  delicate  wrists  were  bracelets,  each  of 
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which  would  have  bought  the  flock  of  goats,  and  the  stone  house,  and  the  plum- 
orchard. 

“  ‘  I  see,  I  see,’  said  Lulu  with  calm  bitterness ;  ‘  I  am  despised  because  I  am 
so  poor.  But  I  will  see  him  once  more.  I  will  hold  no  gift  of  his,  or  he  of  mine ; 
he  shall  return  me  my  poor  horn  cup,  and  may  make  goo<i  his  treacherous  plume. 
One  question  more,  good  mists,’  cried  she.  ‘  AVhere  may  I  find  him  to  whom 
belongs  this  feather?’  And  she  waved  it  over  the  gulf  that  the  mists  might  see, 
and  then  looked  intently  down. 

“And  the  mists  straightway  revealed  to  her  a  castle  she  had  heard  about 
but  never  seen,  and  that  was  at  least  fifty  leagues  from  her  father’s  house.  So  she 
thanked  the  mists,  and,  armed  wdth  the  courage  of  despair,  accomplished  in  safety 
the  downward  journey,  and  regained  the  little  stone  house  and  her  own  chamber ; 
and  no  one,  save  herself,  was  the  wiser. 

“  Next  day  she  was  gone,  and  none  knew  where.  Starting  at  daybreak,  and  all 
alone,  she  walked  on  and  on  till  her  weary  feet  refused  her  will,  and  she  crept  to 
an  empty  barn  and  lay  there  till  her  tiresome  feet  were  rested  and  ready  to  walk 
again.'  So  oh  for  three  days,  with  her  limbs  tired  often,  but  never  her  resolve; 
and  then,  weary  and  travel-stained,  she  came  to  the  castle  where  her  lost  love 
lived.  The  bells  of  the  castle  were  ringing,  and  the  bells  of  all  the  steeples  round 
about  were  ringing,  and  there  was  much  mirth  in  the  town  and  preparations  for  a 
feast.  AV'hen  she  asked  the  reason,  she  was  answered,  ‘  Our  lord  marries  to-day !’ 

“  The  man  did  not  say  what  lord,  nor  was  there  any  need — ^lier  heart  told  her 
with  a  voice  as  loud  as  that  of  twenty  men.  So  she  sat  at  the  gate  and  watched ; 
and  by-and-by  the  people  began  to  shout,  and  then  came  the  sound  of  horses’ 
feet  and  carriage-wheels  over  the  stones  of  the  court-yard ;  and  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  splendid  marriage  procession  came  trooping  out.  And  in  the 
foremost  carriage  there  sat  the  gallant  horseman  who  had  pledged  her  his  love ; 
and  by  his  side  sat  the  lady  whose  image  poor  Lulu  had  seen  in  the  depths  of  the 
narrow  valley.  But  when  she  saw  his  handsome  face,  her  love  returned  in  such 
force  that  her  jealousy  succumbed  before  it,  and  she  could  not  liring  herself  to  say 
an  angry  woi-d  to  him;  so,  putting  the  treasured  feather  m  at  the  carriage- 
window,  and  simply  saying,  ‘  A  beggar’s  present,  lady,’  she  carried  her  woful  face 
and  her  broken  heart  away — but  where,  nobody  ever  discovered.” 


A  LAMENT. 


O  WHO  will  be  a  husband  to  me! 

And  who  will  my  baby's  father  be  I 
Soon  my  babe  will  be  born  and  I'm  all  forlorn. 
And  who  will  comfort  me  I 

Ah,  war  is  a  trade  by  which  widows  are  made, 
And  sore,  O  full  sore  is  my  heart  afraid 
That,  among  the  red  slain,  on  some  battle-plain 
]dy  soldier  will  be  laid. 

Alone — alone,  I  must  make  my  moan ; 

Ko  pity  my  father's  heart  has  shown ; 


My  mother  will  scorn  my  babe  when  it's  bom, 
And  show  it  a  face  of  stone. 

O  bom  to  sbaine — to  no  father’s  name, 
bly  baby  will  bear  jts  mother's  blame ; 

Only  my  lore  and  its  God’s  above 
Will  smile  on  my  child  of  shame. 

God  send  the  d-ay  for  which  I  so  pny 
When  my  child  in  his  father's  amis  I  shall  l.iy  1 
0  were  he  but  here,  my  soldier  dear ! 

0  God!  to  see  that  day! 


W.  C.  Busnktt. 

(From  “  TA*  n’orn  Wtddixg-Fing,  and  tifier  Paemt,"  futt  pvblii'nd,) 
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BY  C  U  A  R  I.  K  B  D  E  BERNARD. 

IX  EIUIIT  PARTS. — I. 

Some  years  ago,  on  a  crisp  spring  morning,  a  well-lniilt,  good-looking  young 
man  stepped  down  from  the  Paris  diligence  at  a  sjjot  situate  about  two  leagues  from 
Provins.  The  jdace  where  he  had  aligli^-d  was  neither  a  village  nor  an  inhabited 
valley;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  right  and  left,  were  scattered  country  villas, 
surrounded  caeh  by  a  little  jxirk  or  a  mere  garden,  according  to  the  t;vste  or  the 
means  of  the  dweller  or  proprietor.  Our  traveller,  the  hamlsome  young  man,  after 
having  looked  about  him  a  minute  and  t.aken  the  bearings,  beckoned  to  a  peasant- 
lad,  who  lud  been  walking  behind  the  diligence,  put  a  carpet-bag  on  the  boy’s 
slioulder  and  a  coin  into  his  hand,  and  proceeded,  himself,  towards  one  of  the  villa.s, 
which  showeil  a  roof  terraced  in  the  Italian  style,  on  v.hich  were  four  plaster 
stature  representing  (more  or  less)  the  four  seasons,  and  placed  at  the  four  corners, 
in  an  order  which  anybody  with  a  genius  for  discovering  a  jmofound  significance 
in  commonplaces,  would  have  found  full  of  harmony ;  tlmt  is  to  say.  Spring  at  the 
eastern  corner.  Autumn  at  the  w’estern.  Summer  at  the  southern,  and  Winter  at 
the  northern.  Guided  by  thi.s  sculptural  ami  allegorical  compass,  the  young  fellow 
managed  to  extricate  himself  from  a  labyrinth  of  by-patks  in  Avhieh  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost,  and  in  five  minutes  stood  before  a  gate,  fl.inked  by  a 
couple  of  terra-cotta  lions,  and  opening  upon  an  inclosure  which  he  seemed  to  be 
sure  belongal  to  the  house  he  was  in  search  of.  Making  himself  quite  certain  by 
another  look,  he  wipxl  Ids  boots  clem  of  dust  in  the  gr,us3  that  grew  round  the 
garden-wall,  arranged  his  cravat,  gave  his  hair  a  little  impromptu  trimming  with 
his  fingers  (not  that  he  was  a  dandy,  you  know,  but  that  he  h.id  slept  all  night  in 
a  diligence) — ^made,  in  fact,  a  soldier's  toilet,  an  1  rang  the  beil. 

“  il.  Simart  lives  hero,”  saifl  our  traveller  to  a  kind  of  Sunilayficd  farm-servant 
who  answered  the  bell. 

“  Master's  gone  out,”  said  the  man,  holding  back  1  ly  its  collar  a  large  black  dog 
of  much  less  jiiicitic  appearance  than  bis  neighbours  the  lioas,  and  who,  to  sliow  his 
want  of  rastic  b;ishfulne<.s,  almost  drowned  with  his  deep  bass  bark  the  voices  of 
the  two-legged  interlocutors. 

Irritated  at  this  baying,  oiu'  traveller  raised  a  walking-stick  %sdiich  he  carried  in 
his  lumd,  and  brought  it  down  sharply  on  the  noisy  animal’s  muzzle.  On  receiving 
this  unexixx;ted  correction  the  dog  made  a  sudden  siting,  which  jerked  the  servant 
against  the  door,  and  then,  for  a  moment,  looked  hard  at  the  aggres-sor,  very  much 
as  if  he  w’ero  going  to  cat  him ;  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  walking-stick,  again  raised 
and  ready  to  make  a  second  dc’seent  upon  him,  lie  took  a  turn  backward  and  retired 
to  liis  nook,  witli  his  ears  droppt'd  and  .liLs  tail  between  his  legs. 

“  ll’hat  do  you  mean  by  beating  our  dog  Sultan?  Al’liat  did  he  do  to  you?” 
said  the  servant,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  had  more  rudeness  than  courage  in  it. 

Instead  of  condescending  to  answer  these  ipiestions,  the  young  man  took  his 
carpet-lv.g  from  the  shoulder.-!  of  the  boy,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  be  minded,  pitched  it  into  the  arm:j  of  the  puzzled  servant,  saying — 

“If  M.  Simart  is  gone  out,  ^I.  Teissier  is  at  home.  Show  me  the  way 
to  his  room,  and  tcdl  him  I  am  here.” 

Yielding  to  the  asceiulency  of  a  man  who  apix'ared  to  be  hi.s  muster,  and  to 
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know  it,  the  servant  obeyed,  only  growling  a  little,  under  his  breath,  as  he  did  so. 
lly  way  of  venting  a  little  of  his  ill  temper,  he  administered  a  kick  to  Sultan  as  he 
passed  by  his  comer ;  but  that  vigorous- minded  dog,  thus  insulted  in  the  privacy  to 
which  he  liad  withdrawn,  made  a  rapid  sortie,  and,  with  one  stroke  of  liis  great 
jaws,  abbreviated  by  one  half  the  tunic  of  his  enemy. 

“  Tonnerre  !"  cried  the  latter,  imconscious  of  the  ignominious  figime  he  cut  in 
his  mutilated  Sunday  attire.  “  The  idea,  now,  of  Mam’zelle  Celestine  petting  that 
murderous  dog ;  and  I’m  forced  either  to  let  him  eat  me,  if  he  chooses,  or  to  lose 
my  place.  1  wish,  sir,  your  stick  had  knocked  his  teeth  out !” 

“  Ah  ?  Celestine  is  fond  of  dogs,  is  she  ?”  said  the  visitor  to  himself  thought¬ 
fully.  “  How  will  she  and  Teissier  get  on  together  ?  He  can’t  bear  them  !  But, 
after  all,  love  works  wonders !" 

After  Ijamig  crossed  the  garden,  and  passed  through  a  hall  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  the  young  man  stepjied  up  a  hamlsome  staircase,  and  reached  a 
passage  on  the  first  floor.  Tlie  ser\’ant,  stopping  before  one  of  the  doors  that 
opened  upon  it,  8.aid,  “  Here  is  the  room,”  and,  without  waiting  to  knock,  the 
traveller  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

The  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  on  doing  so  wms  a  man  seated  at  a  writing- 
table,  his  elbows  on  the  desk,  his  forehead  in  his  hands,  his  ear  with  a  pen  stuck 
behind  it,  after  the  manner  of  bankers’  clerks,  and  his  eyes  fixed,  with  a  pensive, 
undecided  expression,  upon  a  papeterie  covered  with  whimsical  arabestiues. 

“  Oh !  it's  you,  is  it T'  said  the  pensive  gentleman,  looking  up ;  “I  expected 
you.  Nicholas,  put  the  carpet-bag  in  the  corner  and  le.ave  us.” 

“It  is  I!”  answered  our  traveller,  when  Nicholas  was  gone.  “Of  cmusel 
respond  instantly  to  such  an  appeal,  and  am  ready  to  put  on  groomsman’s  favours 
whenever  you  please.  IVhen  docs  the  wedding  come  offV” 

“  I  believe,”  said  Teissier  with  resignation — “  I  believe  the  contract  is  to  he 
signeii  to-morrow'.” 

“You  believe!  Are  you  not  sure?  But  I’m  not  suriirised ;  for  you’re  such  an 
irresolute  fellow  that  you  can’t  be  exi)ccteJ  to  know  this  evening  wliat  you’re  going 
to  do  to-morrow.” 

“  My  dear  Dramond,  sit  down,  and  let  us  Lave  a  little  talk,”  answered,  with  a 
sigh,  the  canili'Iate  for  the  joys  of  wedded  life.  “  You  see  mo  in  the  nrost  jierplex- 
ing  situation  in  which  a  man  can  possibly  find  himself.  When  1  told  you  I  was 
going  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Simart,  I  was  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  I  saw  tlie 
girl  in  the  prismatic  coloius  of  fancy,  not  in  the  sober  daylight  of  reality.” 

“  In  other  words,  the  medal  has  its  obverse,  and  you  have  found  it  out.  Pray, 
u  liat  liave  you  found  out  ?” 

“  Tlie  very  deuce !”  exclaimed  Teissier,  nibbling  at  the  quill-pen  which  he  had 
just  taken  away  from  behind  his  car. 

“  I  see  where  the  shoe  pinches,  Teissier — don’t  I  ?  You  don’t  find  the  lady’s 
fortune  large  enough  ?”  , 

“  That  is  not  it ;  her  fortune  is  much  larger  than  I  expected.” 

“  Then  you’ve  discovered  something  or  somebody  ugly  in  the  fjimily  ?  Some 
relative  with  a  taint  of  lunacy,  or  leprosy,  or  wearing  a  convict-dress  ?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it !  ITiere  is  not  such  another  family',  by  both  father’s  and 
mother’s  side,  for  soundness  of  head,  and  soundness  of  bodily  health,  and  respecta¬ 
bility  of  character,  in  the  whole  province.” 
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“  Weil,  th?n,  you  have  found  out  that  Ceiestine's  dresamaker  has  to  apply 
the  resources  of  her  art  to  niask  some  heterodox  peculiarity  of  figure.” 

“  That’s  too  bad,  Dramond !  Look  at  that  youug  aspen  swaying  in  the  wind  ; 
Celestine’s  figure  is  not  loss  graceful.’ 

“  Perhaps  you  have  found  that  some  cousin  or  other  brushed  the  bloom  off  her 
heart  before  you  knew  her  ?”  ' 

“  She  has  no  more  cousins  than  the  lamb  in  the  fable  had  brothers ;  and  I’m 
quite  certain  she  has  never  been  in  love  with  anybody - ” 

“  Except  Sultan.” 

“  Oh,  you  know  Sultan,  do  you  ?”  cried  Teissier,  lialf  jumping  out  of  his  cliair. 

You  know  Sultan,  eh  ?  Has  he  been  biting  you  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  my  stick.” 

“  Heaven  bless  you  for  the  word !  Dramond,'  you  have  put  your  finger  on 
the  real  wound.  It  is  that  animal  tliat  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  cares.” 

“  And  how  is  that  ?” 

“  IVTiy,  you  know,  I  hate  brutes  in  general,  and  dogs  especially.  Sultan,  I  liave 
no  doubt,  h.as  read  as  much  in  my  countenance ;  for,  ever  since  my  arrival  here, 
he  lias  manifested  the  deadliest  hatred  of  me,  as  well  as  the  greatest  punctuality  in 
flying  at  my  leg  when  occasion  serves  him.  At  the  first  bite,  I. smiled.  At  the 
second,  what  could  I  do  but  frown  a  little  ?  At  the  third,  I  requested  that  Sultan 
should  be  tied  up  in  his  kennel.  M.  Siraart  would  gladly  enough  liave  liad  this 
done ;  but  Cclcstine  took  Sultan’s  part,  abused  mo  for  wanting  to  deprive  him, 
unjustly,  of  his  iiersonal  liberty — called  me  a  hard-hearted  man,  an  uncivil  man,  a 
man  without  a  soul,  &c.  &c.  Our  quarrel  about  this  wretched  brute  has  already 
lasted  a  whole  week  :  every  day  we  begin  it  over  again ;  and,  of  course,  it  brings 
in  its  train  no  end  of  squabbles,  which  I  struggle  in  vain  to  put  an  end  to.  In 
short,  tluxt  infernal  dog,  Sultan,  is  my  matrimonial  stumbling-block.” 

“  Silly  boy !”  answered  Dramond,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “  Quarrel  with 
your  betrothed  al)OUt  a  dog?  Stuff  and  nonsense!  Here's  your  plan — Sops  to 
Cerberus  till  you're  m.arric<l,  and,  the  day  sifter  the  wediling,  the  exhibition  of  a 
bolus  that  shall  send  him  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  the  Sliadcs.” 

“  That  sort  of  thing  I  had  already  thought  of ;  and,  ns  far  as  the  mere  dog 
goes,  the  case  is  not  so  desperate.  It  is  the  girl  that  liothers  me.  Character,  you 
know,  is  shown  in  trifles  like  these.  Celestine’s  flightiiicss,  irritability,  love  of  con- 
t  tradiction,  violence  even — of  all  which  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  within  these 
few  days  past — have  set  me  thinking,  with  serious  apprehensions,  of  my  chances 
of  future  happiness  with  her.  If  I  am  to  have  this  sort  of  thing  on  the  eve  of 
marriage,  what  am  I  to  expect  after  the  honeymoon  ?" 

“  You  think  her  a  vixen,  then  ?” 

“  Vixen  ?  No ;  but  as  capricious,  wilful,  and  unreasonable  as  a  spoiled  child. 
But  you  will  see  her,  my  friend,  and  will  be  able  to  judge,  and  tell  me  if  I  exag¬ 
gerate  ;  for  she  is  very  candid,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  hide  her  faults,  and  you 
may  make  pretty  certain  that  this  evening  will  not  pass  without  her  giving 
you  a  chance  of  forming  an  opinion  of  her.  Ah,  Frank,  you’re  not  thinking  of 
getting  married  ?  You  spare  yourself  a  deal  of  trouble !” 

“Marry?  What  If'  exclaimed  Dramond,  who,  in  the  course  of  this  dialogue, 
had  opened  his  carpet-bag — “  I  marry  ?  Matrimony  is  a  port,  and  I  like  the 
open  sea.  You  are  a  marrying  man,  Teissier.  Marry  ;  you  do  well.  Your  hair’s 
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getting  thin,  and  your  waist  is  getting  thick ;  the  inanyiiig  hour  has  struck  for 
you ;  but  I — I — I  bloom  and  flourish  still.” 

“  LoTely  rose !”  cried  Teissier  sarcastically ;  “  look  at  him,  in  his  pride 
of  bloom !” 

Now,  at  this  very  moment,  Dramond  had  let  fall,  out  of  a  little  side-pocket  in 
hia  ciupct-bag,  to  the  floor,  a  faded  yellow  rose.  Picking  it  up,  he  looked  at  it  for 
a  second  or  two,  with  a  rather  startled  expression  in  his  eyes. 

“  Talking  of  roses,  Teissier,”  said  he,  “  here’s  a  rose  which  I  did  not  know  was 
there,  and  which  turns  up,  I  suppose,  expressly  to  remind  me  that  I  am  not  yet  fit 
for  the  sacrament  of  matrimony.” 

“  Poor  little  rose !”  Frank  went  on,  speaking  negligently,  “  It  has  had  its  day 
of  life  and  beauty.  Crushed,  faded,  half -scentless  it  is,  but  it  breathes  philosophy 
to  me  for  all  that.  It  recalls  some  of  my  weakness — I  inhale  from  it  teachings  of 
wisdom  and  morality.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  says  to  me?” 

“Do  you  take  me  for  a  Persian  or  a  Turk?  What  do  I  know'  of  flower- 
talk  ?”  said  Teissier,  rather  testily.  “  IIow  did  you  come  by  it  ?” 

“  I  should  have  a  long  tale  to  tell  if  I  were  to  explain  all  it  sa3r8 ;  and  I  do  not 
want  to  turn  story-teller  now.  I  came  to  be  your  groomsman,  your  confidant,  your 
Pylades.  Yours,  then,  is  the  privilege  of  telling  stories,  and  indulging  in  descriptions, 
orations,  amplifications,  and  any  other  lovers’  amusements.  Talk  away,  therefore. 
Trust  me,  I  armed  myself  with  the  patience  of  twenty  Jobs  before  starting. 
Don’t  be  bashful.  Out  with  it  all.  You  haven’t  actually  told  me  whether 
Celestine’s  eyes  are  blue  or  black  ?” 

“  No,  no !  You  shall  tell  me  your  story ;  it  will  break  up  my  dull  train  of 
thoughts,  perhaps.  M.  Simart  is  out.  Celestine  is  gone  for  a  walk,  I  don’t 
know  where,  with  a  female  cousin.  So  you  have  time  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
Yellow  Rose  before  dinner.” 

“  Then  be  it  so,”  replied  Dramond,  who,  changing  his  waistcoat  and  neck-tie  as 
he  talked,  began  his  narrative  as  follows. 


It. 

“  It  is  about  two  montlis  since,  one  fine  evening,  Beyraud  (whom  you  know 
very  well),  Merville,  some  othet  young  fellows,  and  myself,  made  up  our  minds,  in 
high  glee,  to  go  to  a  masked  ball  at  the  opera-house.  Of  course  we  had  dined — 
dined  well,  and  were  in  just  that  condition  of  readiness  for  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  which  a  slight  overdose  of  champagne  produces  in  young  men  in  rude  health 
and  without  pressing  cares. 

“  In  that  condition,  then — heads  up,  eyes  bright,  tongues  free,  cheeks  a  little 
flushed,  and  altogether  in  ‘  high  jinks’ — we  found  ourselves  in  the  opera-house. 
Some  of  us  had  put  on  moustaches — of  burnt  cork ;  and,  going  a  little  beyond 
that  charming  notion,  Merville  and  I  had  disguised  ourselves  with  false  noses,  which 
made  us  quite  unrecognizable.  We  were  taken,  I  dare  say,  for  tailors  or  cheese¬ 
mongers,  out  for  a  holiday ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  began  to  get  tired  very  soon. 
As  much  ashamed  of  my  nose  as  the  Prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  w  ho  was  obliged  to 
carry  his  before  him  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and  yet  afraid  to  take  it  off,  for  fear  of 
being  known,  I  deserted  the  promenade  and  went  up-stairs,  where  1  began  to  play 
the  part  of  general  spy,  taking  a ,  peep  into  one  box  after  another  through  the 
bull’s-eye.  I  kept  up  this  silly  amusement  for  some  time,  but  paused,  at  last,  at  a 
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box.  iuEiile  T\  hich  I  saw  two  girls  who  took  my  attention,  Tlicy  were  both  seated, 
both  in  black  dominoes,  Iwth  below  the  middle  height,  and,  at  tlie  first  glance,  so 
much  alike,  that  the  only  way  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other  was,  to  rely 
upon  the  indications  afforded  by  certain  little  badges.  One  young  lady  wore  a 
large  emerald  clasp  to  her  glove ;  the  other  held  in  her  hand  a  yellow  rose.” 

“  The  flower  in  question  !”  interrupted  Teissier.  “  I  guess  the  rest.” 

“  You  guess  nothing !  ...  To  proceed,  however.  1  wanted  to  sit  down  ; 
and  the  door  was  open,  and  seemed  to  say,  ‘  Walk  in !’  So  I  made  a  step  or  two 
forwanl ;  and,  at  the  slight  noise  which  1  made  in  doing  so,  the  two  black  dominoes 
turned  their  heads  round,  and  a  little  exehimation  cscajjcd  from  one  of  them  which 
seemed  to  me  almost  ‘  a  parley  of  provocation.’  So  down  1  sjit,  and  began  to  fire 
off  volleys  of  small  talk.  At  first  the  ladies  were  1  asliful  and  silent,  and  put  on 
little  noli  tne  tangere  ways ;  but  they  grew  more  civil  I  y-and-by.  ITiey  began 
by  laughing  to  each  other  at  my  eager  rattle,  and  nudging  each  other  at  the  best 
points,  and  finished  by  making  me  direct  answers ;  so  that  we  were  all  three  in 
conversation  before  many  minutes  were  over.  And  it  apj)eared  to  me  that  it  was 
the  domino  with  the  yellow  rose  that  entered  into  the  little  tourney  of  tongue 
with  the  greatest  vivacity.  5Iore  reser\'ed,  probably  because  she  was  older, 
her  companion  every  now  and  then  whi8i)ercd  into  her  oar  what  I  took  for  hints  to 
moderate  her  gaiety  a  little  ;  and,  before  long,  both  withdrew  to  the  edge  of  the 
box,  with  a  gesture  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  our  intciwiew  was  at  an  end ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  scanned  the  promenade  with  some  anxiety.  Suddenly  a 
heavy  blow  from  a  man's  fist  shook  the  door  of  the  box  w'ith  a  noise  which  made  the 
ladif^  start  in  their  cLiirs. 

“  ‘  Shares  witli  you !  Shares !  Ahoy,  thero !’  said  a  voice,  in  caterwauling, 
tipsy  tones,  that  made  me  wish  its  owner  anywhere.  It  was  Jlerville, 

”  ‘  Oh,  pray  don’t  open  the  door !’  said  the  two  ladies. 

“  And  I  should  have  obeyed  if  I  had  not,  unluckily,  made  this  rellection  :  that 
three  and  one  make  four,  and  four  in  a  party  is  two  in  a  party. 

“  So  I  opened  the  door  to  him  in  whom  I  hoped  to  find  an  ally  ;  hut  I  soon 
found  reason  to  repent  my  folly.  In  the  interval  which  hatl  elapsed  since  my 
leaving  him,  the  wrctchal  fellow  had  completed  the  process  which  had  set  in  before 
we  started.  He  Imd  taken  more,  and  more,  and  more — champagne.  lie  could  not 
now  speak  a  sober,  a  sensible,  or  an  intelligible  word. 

“  ‘  Pray  open  the  door  for  us,  sir !’  exclaimed  both  ladies,  in  accents  half- 
sngiy,  half-frightened. 

”  I  prepared  to  obey,  of  course ;  for  you  will  give  me  credit  for  honouring  the 
weaker  vessel  under  all  possible  circumstances. 

“  ‘  Are  you  cracked  ?’  cried  Merville,  speaking  more  thickly  than  ever.  ‘  Oh ! 
these  princesses  come  out  of  some  mmnery,  I  suppose.  If  they're  ugly,  let  them 
go— and  good-bye,  good-bye !  But  if  they're  pretty — let’s  all  have  some  supixjr. 
I’m  hungry — I’m  thirsty.  I'm  very  hungry — I’m  very  thirsty.  So,  off  with  your 
masks,  my  cherubim !’ 

“  Saying  which,  he  seemctl  about  to  bo  as  good  as  his  word ;  but  with  one  hand 
I  held  him  down  upon  his  seat,  while,  with  the  other,  I  opened  the  door,  towards 
which  the  ladies  hurried  with  every  symptom  of  real  terror.  Maddened  at  the 
turn  things  were  taking,  Merville  got  upon  his  legs  by  a  desperate  effort,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  arrest  the  fugitives.  But,  w  hether  by  cliance  or  by  design. 
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his  hand  touched  the  mask  of  one  of  the  ladies,  and  knocked  it  off,  regardless  of  | 

the  lesson  of  courtesy  upon  the  subject  of  masks  to  be  found  in  ‘  LucreziA  Borgia.’  | 

Then  tlie  domino  of  the  Yellow  Rose — for  it  was  she  whom  he  had  insulted — stepped  I 

briskly  back  and  faced  us,  and  I  stood  stUl,  dazzled  and  startled  with  her  face,  flashing 
as  it  was  with  youth,  beauty,  and  anger,  and  with  two  eyes  as  black  as  the  mask 
with  which  their  owner  strove  to  conceal  them,  and  shining  like  centred  lightning! 

But  my  opportunity  was  cut  short.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  only  to  snatch  her  ' 
mask  out  of  the  liands  of  Merville,  to  give  him  a  sliarp,  but  elegantly  administered,  | 
box  on  the  ears,  to  fling  the  door  to  with  a  bang,  and  the  beautiful  domino  of  the  I 
Yellow  Rose  was  gone !  .  i 

“  ‘  ily  best  friend !  Boxetl  my  ears !  Have  a  duel !  .  .  .  Struck  me,  sir !  .  . . 

So  stammered  Merville,  falling  back,  much  against  his  will,  into  the  chair. 

“  Without  minding  liis  incoherent  ejaculations,  and  seeing  very  plainly  that  the 
correction  he  had  just  received  liad  put  the  last  touch  to  his  vinous  stupidity,  I 
rushed  into  the  corridor.  But  my  beautiful  domino  had  disappeared  with  her  com-  I 
jianion.  This  rose,  which  I  picked  up  on  the  stairs,  gave  me,  just  at  first,  a  clue  i 
to  the  way  slie  went ;  but  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  masquers  blocking  up  the 
doorway,  that  I  was  thrown  off  the  track  entirely. 

“Well,  you  are  aware  of  the  duel,  which  was  forced  on  me  by  Merville,  who 
iiLsisted  tliat  it  was  I  who  had  struck  him,  and  which  came  off  the  next  day  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Mert'ille  still  carries  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his  wound 
ha^ cured  him  of  his  blunder.  lie  is  now  quite  convinced  that  if  the  sword-thrust, 
which  he  comjiellcd  me  to  administer,  was  of  the  masculine  gender,  the  box  on  the 
cars  w'as  authentically  feminine.  So  we  keep  friends  after  all. 

“And  how  about  the  domino  of  the  Yellow  Rose?”  asked  Teissier,  who  had 
Ixjcn  trying  to  interest  himself  in  the  narrative  of  his  friend. 

“  I  never  saw  her  again,”  rcplie<l  Dramond,  “  although  I  have  been  the  round  . 

of  all  places  of  public  resort  for  the  last  tliree  weeks,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  kr  | 

once  more.”  ] 

“  And  you  are  in  love,  then  ?”  1 

“  In  love  ?  Can  a  man  be  in  love  with  a  woman  whom  he  lias  met  in  such  ! 
a  way  ” 

“  Then  you  do  not  know  who  she  is  ?” 

“  Well,  1  should  liave  taken  her  for  an  actress,  or  a  singer,  if  her  extreme  youth, 
and  the  dazzling  freshness  of  her  complexion,  had  not  contradicted  such  an  idea. 
This  rose  has  never  known  the  touch  of  rouge,  1  will  lay  a  wager!” 

“  An  angel  she  is,  no  doubt,”  said  Aristides  ironically. 

“  Well,  be  slie  who  or  what  she  may,  I  cannot  conceive  a  woman  that  would 
please  me  more !  I  wish  I  could  paint !  Conceive,  Teissier — picture  to  yourself 
the  very  finest  type  of  Italian  beauty,  lit  up  with  just  anger ;  bright  as  a  picture 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it ;  deep,  purjde-black  hair ;  a  Madonna  forehead ;  nostrils 
wide-jianting  and  sensitive  as  those  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo ;  a  little  child’s  mouth, 
opening  on  to  a  row  of  snow-white  teeth,  clenched  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  eyes  that  look  out  upon  you  straight  and  bright  as  a  lion’s !  Conceive  it  1” 

“  Why,  without  knowing  iier,”  said  Teissier,  “  you  have  managed  to  paint  my 
Celestinc's  picture.  She  often  looks  like  a  lioness  out  of  those  eyes  of  hers ;  and 
then  ...  I  shrink  into  my  boots.” 

“  Then  I  congratulate  you  on  your  probable  future,  my  friend.” 


The  Christmas  of  1P60  is  passed,  and  the 
year  ot  1861  has  begun.  At  tlie  commence- 
every  New  Year,  the  Greeks  had  their 
''^  X HB—  /  r  festive  meetings  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 

'  ;  annual  course  of  the  sun ;  and  the  early  Christians, 

imitation  of  heathen  superstitions,  were  wont 
to  run  about  masked  on  this  day,  the  1st  of  January. 

_  The  Romans  borrowed  the  festivity  of  the  New  Year 
.~ // '  from  the  Greeks ;  and  from  them,  our  Saxon  anccs- 
tors  took  their  customs  of  making  merry  at  this 
season.  Upon  this  day  the  ancient  Romans,  though 
they  indulged  in  excesses,  invariably,  as  it  were,  made 
a  new  beginning  of  their  respective  employments. 
^  r  ';  liven  the  man  of  letters  commenced  his  book  or  his 

«■  \  ])oem;  the  sculptor  his  statue;  and  tlie  artist  his 
y  picture.  Every  man  did  something  of  some  kind  in 

\  <  the  way  of  labour;  and,  as  we  applaud  the  custom, 
we  voluntarily  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence  by 
issuing  a  Double  Number.  Now,  however,  though 
“  The  cherish’d  fields 

fr  Put  on  their  robe  of  purest  white, 

our  Domestic  Magazine  still  wears  its  covering 
^  of  green,  and  brings  to  the  fireside  the  faithful  repre¬ 

sentations  of  those  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  fashions 
which  its  gentle  readers  may  not,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
and  admiring  elsewhere.  Oh  1  happiness  1  to  be  contemporaneous  with  an  age  that  can,  at  such 
a  season,  furnish  such  enjoyments  1  For,  although  this  may  be  to  none  of  ns  “the  winter  of  our 
discontent,”  yet 

“  Low  the  woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun. 

Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray, 

Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill. 

Is  one  wild,  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  men.” 

Still  is  it  a  h.Tppy  time,  although  those  fanciful-minded  men  who  vivify  the  dead,  dull  canvas  by 
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means  of  pencil  and  palette,  depict  January  a*'  a  man  enrobed  in  white,  engaged  in  tiic  unseemly 
operation  of  blowing  upon  his  nails  to  keep  the  piiiiits  of-his  lingers  warm. 

The  month  takes  its  name  from  Janus,  an  amieiit  I’oman  King,  who,  after  death,  was  deitied 
on  account  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  civilization  among  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  Italy.  He  was  represented  with  two  faces— the  one  looking  backward  to  “the  year  that's 
awa',”  and  the  other  looking  forward  to  th.at  which  hat  come.  In  times  of  war,  among  the 
Komans,  his  temple  was  always  kept  open ;  and  for  seven  hundred  years,  it  was  ouly  shut  three 
times.  One  of  these  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  during  which  our  Saviour  was  bom.  Our 
Siitkon  ancestors  called  the  month  Wolf-Mmiut,  because  of  tlie  rstvages  which  wolves  were  wont 
to  commit  at  this  cold  season.  After  Christi.anity  was  introduced  among  tliem,  however,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Arfler-Ytda,  which  signifies  after  Christmas — that  festival  marking, in  their 
minds,  an  appropriate  name  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  Call  the  month,  however,  what  you  will, 
it  is,  in  many,  many  minds,  the  beginning  of  hope.  To  these  there  |s  written  upon  its  forehead, 
the  word  “Fonrard!”  in  distinct  as  well  as  in  indelible  characters.  To  them  it  is  the  gate  which 
opens  the  way  to  the  temple  of  the  year.  At  least,  so  Ovid  has  it : — 

“The  first  of  .all  does  Janus’  month  appe.ir; 

He's  like  the  gate,  or  entrance  of  the  year.” 

It  was  introduced  by  Kuma  Pompilius,  who,  having  some  pretensions  to  astral  lore,  added  two 
to  the  ten  which  constituted  the  year  of  Itomnlus,  Pome's  great  founder.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  its  first  day  was  the  season  for  making  presents  amoug  the  Pomans — 

“  That  things  might  sweetly  run  throughout  tlie  year.” 

Tliis  custom  still  continues  in  France — and,  indeed,  in  most  Catholic  countries— whilst  among  the 
Korthern  nations  it  was,  formerly,  customary  for  tin;  subjects  even  to  present  their  sovereigns 
with  gifts,  which  were  called  jolaginfir,  or  yule-gijlt.  But  the  poets  w;,it  to  sing  their  songs 
to  the  opening  year,  and  we  must  pause  to  hear  them.  ' 


Intlacnco  of  Natural  Objects 
IX  caLLixo  rur.Tii  axn  STacNOTBKMxa  the 
lUauIXATIOX  IK  BUYBoem'S  YOUTH. 

e  <e  »  <s  «  e 

Ani>  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
^^'ns  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile. 

The  coitage-wuidows  through  the  twilight 
blazed, 

I  heeded  not  the  snmmons.  Happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us;  for  me 
It  wa.s  a  time  of  rapture  I  Clear  and  lend 
The  village-clock  toiled  six ;  1  wheeled  aoout, 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  iiutired  horsp 
That  c.ares  not  fur  his  home.  All  shoil  with 
steel, 

JVe  hissed  along  the  polished  ice,  in  gair.ci 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures — the  resounding  '■  om. 
The  pacK  1  md-chiming,  and  the  hunted  Imre. 
Fo  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  dew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle.  Witli  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  imn;  while  far-dLstant  hills 
Into  tlie  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed;  while  th  '  :  tars, 
Kastward,  were  si>arkliiig  clear,  and  iu  tbe  west 
T  be  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  tlirong 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star — 

Image  th.Tt,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 
Upon  the  glassy  plain.  And  oftentimes 
\\  ben  we  liad  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind. 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side  [.-.till 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning 


The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  mv  heels, 

Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  clifll's 
Wheeled  bvmc — even  as  if  the  Karth  bad  rolled 
^^  ith  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round! 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train. 
Feebler  and  feebler;  and  I  stood  and  watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea. 

WullDSWOHTB,  1770 — 1840. 

To  a  Winter  Wind. 

I.oi’D  wind!  strong  wind!  blowing  from  the 
mountains; 

Fresh  wind !  free  wind !  sweeping  o’er  the  sea  I 
Pour  forth  thy  vials  like  torrents  from  air- 
fountains — 

Draughts  of  life  to  me  I 
Clear  wind !  cold  wind !  like  a  northern  giant  I 
Stars  brightly  threading  all  thy  cloud-driveu 
huir ! 

Thrilling  the  blank  niglit  with  a  voice  defiant — 
I  will  meet  thee  there  1 

Wild  wind!  bold  wind!  like  a  strong-armed 
angel 

Clasp  me  round !  kiss  me  with  thy  kisses 
divine  1 

Breathe  in  my  dulled  heart  thy  secret,  sweet 
evangel — 

Mine,  and  only  mine. 

Fieicewind!  mud  wind!  howling  through  the 
nations! 

Knew’st  thou  Ic.Tpeth  that  heart  as  thou 
sweep'st  by, 

Ah  1  thou  wouldst  pause  awhile  in  gentle 
patience, 

Like  a  human  sigh. 
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Sbwp  ■wind !  keen  wind !  piercing  as  worJ- 
arruws, 

Empty  thy  qniver-full !  Pass  on,  what  is't  to 
Uice, 

Though  in  some  burning  eyes  life’s  whole  bright 
circle  narrows 
To  one  misery ! 

Load  wind  !  strong  wind  !  stay  thou  in  the 
mountains  t 

Fresh  wind!  free  wind  I  trouble  not  the  sea! 

Ur  lay  thy  freezing  hand  upon  my  heart's  wild 
fountains, 

That  I  bear  not  thee  I 

The  Skater's  Song. 

The  bleak  and  frosty  morning. 

All  thoughts  of  danger  scorning, 

Our  spirits  brightly  dow; 

We're  all  in  a  glow. 

Through  the  sparkling  snow, 

While  a-skating  we  go — 

IPiVA  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

To  the  sound  of  the  merry  horn. 

Great  Jove  looks  on  us  smiling. 

While  thus  the  time  beguiling. 

Through  the  waters  we  sail ; 

Still  we  row  on  our  keel; 

Our  weapons  are  steel, 

And  no  tlangi  r  we  feel — 

li't'M  a  fa,  la.  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

To  tlte  Sound  if  the  merry  horn. 

From  right  to  left  we’re  plying; 

Swifter  than  winds  we’ie  flying — 
Spheres  on  spheres  surrounding, 

Health  and  stre'Yigtli  abounding. 

In  circles  we  sleep. 

Our  pi  ize  still  we  keep, 
llehold  how  we  sweep 
Tne  face  of  tlie  deep — 

With  a  fa.  In,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

To  the  sound  of  the  merry  horn. 

See  I  see  our  trsin  advances ! 

See  iniw  each  skater  lances  1 
lleultli  and  strength  abounding, 

While  horns  and  olaies  sounding; 

The  Triluns  sliull  blow 
iTlieir  conch-.dielis  below. 

And  their  beards  fear  to  show, 

M  bile  a-skating  we  go — 

With  a  fu,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

To  the  sound  of  the  merry  horn. 

The  Snow  Stoi'iii. 

Ansoijsced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky. 
Arrives  the  snow ;  and  driving  o’er  the  fields, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight;  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  w  oods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven. 
And  veils  the  fami-liouse  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come,  see  the  uortli  wind's  masonry! 

Out  of  an  unseen  quarry,  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
CoTirs  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Hound  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door ; 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wihl  work 
00  fanciful,  so  savage ;  nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.  Alockingly, 


On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  WTcaths ; 

A  swan-liko  form  invests  the  liidden  thorn ; 

Fills  up  the  fanner’s  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Alaugre  the  fanner's  sighs ;  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering'turret  oveitops  the  work. 

And  when  hia  hours  are  numbered,  and  the 
world 

Is  all  his  own,  retiring  as  he  were  not. 

Leaves,  when  the  siin  appears,  astonished  art 
To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone. 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind’s  nigntwork — 
The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

Emzksos,  Boaa  1S03. 

Woods  in  Winter., 

When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill. 

And  tluough  the  hawtiiurn  blows  the  gale, 
Wilh  solemn  feet  1  tread  the  hill 
'1  hat  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

O'er  the  bare  upland  and  away 
Through  the  long  reach  of  desert  woods, 
The  embracing  suubeanis  chastely  play 
And  gladden  these  deep  solituues. 

Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak. 

The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung, 

And  summer  winds  the  stiiliicss  broke — 

The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

Where,  from  their  frozen  unis,  mute  springs 
Pour  out  the  river’s  grajual  tide. 

Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings, 

And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas!  how  cliaiigcd  fr.in  the  fair  scene 
When  binis  sang  out  their  mellow  lay, 
And  winds  w  ere  soft,  and  woods  were  green. 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day. 

But  still,  wild  luu.sic  is  abroad. 

Pale,  desert  woods!  within  your  crowd; 
And  gatiiering  winds,  in  lioarse  accord. 
Amid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud. 

Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds !  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  sung; 

I  liear  it  in  the  opening  year — 

I  listen,  ami  it  cheers  me  long. 

Lu.sqflllow,  uouh  1SQ7. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  Winter  Wind! 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind — 

Thou  art  nut  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Beoau.se  thou  art  not  neen. 

Although  tliy  breatii  he  rude. 

Iliigh  ho!  sing  heigh  ho!  unto  the  green  holly. 
Must  fiiendship  is  feigning,  must  loving  mere 
fully; 

Then  heigh  ho  1  the  holly! 

'I  Ills  lile  is  must  jolly. , 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky — 

'i  bou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot ; 

Though  tliou  the  water’s  warp. 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  Irieiid  remembered  not. 

Heigh  ho!  sing  lieigh  bo  !  unto  the  green  holly. 
Must  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  u^eic 
lolly ; 

Then  heigh  hoi  the  holly! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

'  bnassrsAKK. 
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At  this  festive  time,  amonf^t  the  other 
sports,  puzzles  of  different  kinds,  ingeniously 
devised,  have  an  important  place.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  in  the  most  remote  times  this 
season  has  been  remarkable  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  merry  mystery ;  note,  for  instance, 
the  mnmmings,  maskings,  and  disguises  which, 
iu  days  of  yore,  were  tlie  means  of  setting  the 
dwellers  in  the  homes  of  Old  England  into  con¬ 
ditions  of  uproarious  mirth  and  merriment. 

Of  late  it  has  become  the  custom  to  quicken 
the  ingenuity  of  youth,  and  test  the  wits  of 
those  of  riper  years,  by  certain  literary  and 
artistic  puzzles ;  and  the  publisher  of  this 
Magazine  has  an  especial  interest  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  antiquity  of  these  things,  inas¬ 
much  as  “  Beeton's  Annual,”  with  its  “  Key,” 
has,  this  season,  brought  together  more  of 
mysterious  word-puzzles  and  figures  than  have 
ever  before  been  collected. 

As  regards  the  Kebus — or,  as  we  now  should, 
perhaps,  call  it.  Hieroglyphic — it  seems  to  bo 
of  great  autiquitv  in  this  country,  for  in  ancient 
cathedrals  and  ciiurches  we  find  architects  -and 
builders  putting  their  names  upon  their  work 
by  means  of  figures  of  objects  which  repre¬ 
sented  their  names.  In  IVestminster  Abbey, 
npon  the  chapel,  Ac.,  which  was  reared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Abbot  Islip,  wilt  be  found 
amongst  the  elaborate  ornaments  a  device  of  a 


Eye-dip  (Idip). 


h  iman  eye.  and  a  tree,  from  which  i.s  a  hand 
slipping  off  a  branch  (eyc-siip).  On  portions 
of  Old  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Smithtield,  at 
Canonbury,  Islington,  and  other  possessions  of 
this  once  famous  monastery,  will  be  found  the 
well-known  rebus  of  Prior  Bolton,  shown  by 
the  bolt  and  tun.  In  many  other  districts 
rebnses  arc  in  existence  which  are  remarkable 
fur  humorous  and  beautiful  design. 

Kcspecting  the  etymology  of  the  word  Conun¬ 
drum,  the  editor  of  “Notes  and  Queries”  re¬ 
marks  that  it  is  a  question  of  some  difiiculty, 
and  one  which  lexicographers  leave  as  they  find 
it.  The  signification  of  the  term  itself  also  is 
unsettled.  With  some,  conundrum  is  a  sorry 


joke— with  others,  a  witty  saying.  It  is 
suggested  that  conundrum  affords  one  of  those 
rare  instances  in  which  a  word  is  part  Greek 
and  part  Latin ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  that,  to 
bring  out  the  true  derivation,  we  must  take  the 
term  conundrum  in  its  strictest  sense.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Portuguese  conundrum,  “  What 
does  a  dog  make  when  he  goes  into  the  sunT 
Do  yon  give  it  up 7  “A  shadow.”  And  the 
waterman’s  conundrum,  when  he  asked  a 
brother  waterman  who  was  rowing  by,  “What 
makes  it  so  cold  rowing  on  the  Thames?" 
Give  it  up  7  “  ’Cos  it's  wherry  cold.”  Neither 
of  these  are  strictly  conundrums  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  but  only  such  as  the  soldier’s 
conundrum,  “Why  is  death  like  an  Enfield 
rifle?”  Give  it  up  7  “  Because  it’s  a  debt-o’- 
natur'."  The  distinction  lying  in  this— that 
the  conundrum  proper,  or  true  conundrum, 
must  indicate  an  imaginary  or  fanciful  agree¬ 
ment  between  some  two  objects  which  have  no 
real  congruity.  This  similitude  of  the  two 
must,  of  course,  be  expressed  in  the  answer, 
which  is  to  the  conundrum  what  the  point  is  to 
the  epigram ;  but  still  with  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  (the  answer)  always  suggests  some  amusing 
feature  of  resemblance  common  to  the  two  in- 
gruons  objects  indicated  in  the  question. 

“  The  simple  acrostic,”  says  Addison,  in  his 
Essays  on  False  Wit,  iu  the  *•  tincctator,”  “  is 
nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person  or 
thing  made  out  of  the  initial  letter  of  several 
verses,  and  by  that  means  written  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular 
line.  But  besides  these  there  arc  compound 
acrostics,  where  the  letters  stand  two  or 
tliree  deep.  I  have  seen  some  of  these,”  he 
adds,  “where  the  veises  have  not  only  liecn 
edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremilv,  but  have 
had  the  same  name  running  down  like  a  seam 
through  the  middle  of  a  poem.” 

Addison,  after  stating  that  the  acrostic 
was  probably  invented  about  the  same  time  as 
the  anagram,  in  the  dark  ages,  adiis,  “  th-it  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  inventor 
of  the  one  or  the  other  was  the  greater 
blockhead.”  Dryden  entertained  the  same 
opinion,  and  says — 

"Choose  for  thy  command 
Some  fearful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 

Tlicn  inays'c  tliuu  wings  display,  and  niters  raise, 
And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways.” 

The  wings  and  altars  here  referred  to  by 
Dryden  as  a  species  of  acrostic,  are  verses  so 
written  as  naturally  to  fall  in  that  shape.  The 
eccentric  George  W itlier  composed  a  poem  in  this 
manner ,  o  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 


TliMnas  AbvL 


Idle, 

For  oh  !  I  feel 
Deatii’a  horrors  drawing  nigh, 

And  all  the  frame  of  nature  reel; 

My  hopeless  heart,  despairing  of  relief. 

Sinks  underneath  the  heavy  weight  of  saddest  grief. 
Which  hath  so  ruthless  tom,  so  rack'd  and  tortured  every  vein. 
All  comfort  comes  too  late  to  ever  have  it  cured  again. 
Uy  swimming  head  begins  todance  death's  giddy  round, 

A  shuddering  chillnesa  doth  each  nerve  compound. 
Benumb'd  is  my  coid  sweating  brow ; 

A  dimness  shuts  my  eye. 

And  now,  oh  1  now, 

I  die  , 


The  B«lt-in-T'in. 
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Altona  the  many  jfood  things  that  come 
with  hospitable,  bountiful  Christmas,  not  the 
least  important,  of  late  years,  have  been  the 
“Books  of  the  Season,”  or  Present-l  joks,  or 
Cbristmaa-books,  as  they  are  variously  termed. 
The  public  appetite  in  the  matter  of  such 
wares  appears  to  grow  by  what  it  feedeth  upon, 
and  more  numerous  than  ever,  they  crowd  in 
upon  ns  in  this  present  year  of  grace.  Marvels 
of  drawing,  engraving,  and  gilding,  and  bind¬ 
ing,  they  lie  before  us  like  a  ricti  garland  of 
many  hues.  Which  shall  we  take  up  lirst?  the 
burning  Magenta,  or  the  sober  brown — the 

chaste  violet,  or - ?  We  forgot;  there  is  no 

space  for  an  exordium.  We  have  a  great  many 
books  to  speak  of,  and  little  space  to  do  it  in. 
Commetu;ont! 

Three  Genu  in  One  Setting  (Kent  and  Co.), 
Ilia.,  is  a  pretty  boudoir  book,  with  a  prettier 
title.  The  three  gems  are,  “  The  Poet’s  Song,” 
by  Tennyson,  “  Field  Flowers,”  by  Campbell, 
and  Mrs.  Hemans’  “Pilgrim  Fathers.”  The 
name  of  the  “setter”  is  given  upon  the  title- 
page— A.  L.  Bond — which,  from  the  style  and 
character  of  the  illuminated  drawings,  we  take 
to  be  that  of  a  lady.  Although  we  are  far  from 
considering  this  little  volume  the  perfection  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  particular 
style  of  book-decoration,  still  we  look  upon  it 
with  a  kindness,  for  we  tind  it  an  attempt  to 
torn  the  beautiful  art  of  illumination  to  the 
best  account.  A.  L.  Bond  has  shown  that  the 
crudities  and  peculiarities  of  mediaival  work 
need  not  necessarily  bo  copied  by  a  modern 
illuminator;  but  rather,  that,  while  we  work 
in  the  same  spirit  us  the  old  enthusiasts,  we 
may  employ  correct  drawing  and  perspective. 
At  the  top  of  each  page  there  is  a  miniature, 
illustrative  of  the  text  beneath ;  while,  round 
the  beautiful  lines,  there  is  a  loving  interlace¬ 
ment  of  foliage.  The  decorator  lias  what  is 
technically  termed  a  “good  eye  for  colour;” 
but  we  tlunk  the  original  drawings  must  have 
been  very  much  better  than  the  mechanical 
reproductions  here  given :  these  latter  are  fre¬ 
quently  as  bad  as  possible.  Nor  do  we  like  the 
hreaking-up  of  the  lines,  so  as  to  crowd  them 
into  a  very  narrow,  central  space.  It  really 
looks  as  though  the  poetry  was  that  portion  of 
the  volume  least  important.  1  he  reverse  should 
hare  been  the  case.  Thu  sicc  of  the  page  and 
the  depth  of  the  margin  should  have  been 
adapted  to  the  width  of  the  poet’s  lines,  not 
the  verse  squeezed  into  a  small,  rectangular 
space,  in  order  to  secure  a  broad  band  of  white 
margin  in  what  is  really  a  small  book. 

Legends  from  Fairg  Land.  By  Holme 
Lkk.  (Smith  and  Elder.)  Us.  Gd. — Here  is  a 
little  volume  which  is  written  for,  and  will  at 
onee  be  handed  over  to,  the  juvenile  members 
«f  the  Christmas  party.  “Illustrated  Books 
for  Presents,  in  elegant  bindings,”  are  very  fine 
things,  but  they  are  much  too  gorgeous  in  trim 
to  be  left,  alone  and  unwatched,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  boy  and  girlhood,  which  often 
show  their  love  and  admiration  in  too  rough 


and  vigorous  a  fashion  to  suit  such  dainty  pro¬ 
ductions.  Uilt  edges  and  chroma’ic  printing 
demand  that  their  juvenile  worshippers  should 
maintain  a  respectful  distance.  A  preliminary 
examination  as  to  the  condition  of  hands  has 
to  be  gone  through,  ere  Master  Charles  or  Miss 
Emily  be  allowed  to  approach  such  perishable 
treasures.  There  must  be  no  jam,  no  coat- 
sleeves  placed  upon  fair  white  margins,  no 
putting  of  finger-tips  upon  these  sources  of 
delight.  “  Hands  off”  is  not,  however,  the 
order  of  the  day  with  regard  to  your  plain, 
unassuming,  good  old-fashioned  fairy  tale. 
Holme  Lee,  the  clever  authoress  of  “Kathie 
Brande,”  has  written  for  youth,  and  her  pub¬ 
lishers  have  produced  her  work  at  a  price  and 
in  a  form  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  We  predict  a  long  reign  of  juvenile  ail- 
miration  for  this  volume.  This  narration  of 
the  cruel  persecutions  and  condign  punishment 
of  Aunt  Spite,  the  adventures  of  the  great 
Tuflongbo,  and  the  story  of  the  blackcap  in 
the  giant’s  well,  will  have  attained  a  dog-eared 
and  sere  aiid  yellow-leaved  condition  of  exist¬ 
ence  long  before  it  is  relegated  to  that  mysterious 
depository  where  forgotten  and  unattractive 
books  hide  their  diminished  heads. 

The  IjoriTs  Prayer  Kxylained  to  Children 
(Kent  and  Co.),  2s.  Cd  ,  is  simply  an  absurdity. 
The  name  of  the  Bev.  .1.  M.  Bellew  is  upon  the 
title-page,  and  the  work  has,  accordingly,  been 
attributed  to  that  popular  preacher.  These 
“  Explanations”  have,  however,  been  written  by 
Mr.  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  the  excellent  editor 
of  a  cheap  weekly  pa}>er.  This  gentleman’s 
own  experience  should  have  told  him  that  the 
best  explanations  of  the  divine  prayer  are  the 
simplo  words  of  an  aOectionute  mother  to  the 
kneeling  child  by  her  side;  that,  if  any  ex¬ 
position  he  necessary,  hers  alone  can  he  of 
avail.  To  children,  this  little  book  will  be 
merely  drv  and  iinmcaning;  and  as  for  tho 
name  of  tlie  pulpit-pet  upon  the  title-page — 
well,  they  will  not  be  able  to  understand,  or  to 
like  it,  any  the  more  for  that. 

The  Strange,  Surprising  Adventures  of  the 
Venerable  Ouroo  Simple.  With  Fifty  Illus¬ 
trations  on  Wood.  By  Alkkkd  Ckowquill. 
(Trubner  and  Co.)  lOs.  6d. —  We  have  nothing 
but  praises  for  this  nicely  got-up  production. 
Its  “  Magenta”  binding,  gilt  edges,  warm-toned 
paper,  good  printing,  all  combine  to  make  us 
like  its  mere  appearance.  As  for  its  con¬ 
tents,  we  proclaun  it  to  be  capitally  written, 
very  learned,  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  no 
means  heavy;  very  humorous,  and  very  well 
illustrated  liy  one  who  is  a  veteran  in  this  line 
of  art — viz.,  the  funny  gentleman  who  signs 
himself  “Alfred  Crowquill.”  The  production 
of  this  volume  is  a  testimonial  to  the  tikste  and 
spirit  of  its  publisher.  We  will  merely  add  tho 
parting  words  of  the  publisher’s  own  advertise¬ 
ment,  “  Bye,  bye  1  buy  1” 

The  growing  taste  for  art  in  this  country 
promises  to  put  publishers  upon  their  mettle. 
Even  the  beuutitul  wood-engravings  given  in 
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Christmi'-iiresent  boDks  are  fast  bcximiiiif;  to 
be  thought  not  sufficient.  The  public  want 
BJinrthing  more  than  black  and  white ;  they 
ask  for  colour.  With  a  coumi  oulable  desire  to 
meet  this  ilemund,  ha\e  Messrs.  Kent  and  Co. 
issued  thi-ir.4rt-.-t/iuiu;  a  Collection  of  Sijcteen 
Fac-simihi  of  Jl’ater-Culour  Jtrawings,  21s. 
The  way  in  wjiicli  Mr.  Homuiid  Kviius  has  con¬ 
trived  so  to  engrave  and  print  these  drawings 
that  they  shall  bear  an  almost  perfect  resem- 
"blaiice  to  the  origiu.al  sketches,  de.-ervea  the 
highest  praise.  These  drawings  are — 1.  “Tlie 
Stepping-Stones,”  by  1-1.  li.  Wehnert — 2.  '•  .\ 
Breeze  Off-.Shore,”  by  K.  Duncan— 3.  “  Kriiit,” 
by  W.  Hunt— 4.  The  Baron's  Cluipel,”  by  G. 
Cattenn  de — o.  “  Winti-r,”  by  T.  s.  Cooper, 
A. Ik. A. — C.  “The  Marriage  of  Griselda,’’  by  .1. 
Gilb.-rt — 7.  “Lucy,”  by  G.  Sndth — 8.  “Cart¬ 
ing  Brushwood,”  by  it.  1!.  Wiliis — 0.  “  fUe 
Gardener's  Daughter,”  by  K.  11.  Wehuert — 1 ). 
“The  Kisbennan’s  lietuni,”  by  K.  Duncan — 11. 
“The  Goldliiich,”  by  H.  Weir — 12.  “The  Mip- 
pliant,”  by  H.  Ward — 13.  “  Hap]iy  Days,"  ny 
G.  Thomas — 14.  “  Sorrento,”  bv  If.  1’.  l.eitch 
— l.'i.  “The  Sailor- Boy,”  by  G.  Tlio;.i:is — Ho. 
“  '1  he  I’eri,”  by  il.  W  arren.  We  must  make 
cxcepti  m  to  our  general  conmiendali  n  of  this 
beautiful  volume  in  two  ir.sta-.ee.s — one  “The 
Gardener’s  Dau.liter,”  and  the  otlnr  “The 
Peri.’  In  the  tir.kt,  the  artist  is  at  fault;  his 
design  I  cing  trashy,  n.'  an,  and  looking  like  a 
bad  imitation  of  one  of  the -ivcli-known  cl.ro- 
m.a'ic  prints  of  Baxter.  In  the  sicoud  case  «e 
must  lay  the  blame  unon  the  prititer:  the 
Besh-tinls  being  b.ioly  blended,  ami  “  dirty,”  to 
use  a  technical  term — by  which  we  mean  dull 
and  coiifused.  We  nre  n  I  inclined  to  be  liarsli 
upon  Mr.  Kv.-uis  fr  this  as  colour-]  rinliiig,- 
altlioagh  capable  of  greater  things  I  y  far  than 
have  yet  been  accumplisln  d,  is,  in  tins  country, 
only  in  its  infancy.  /.  very  liandson^e  retu-n 
will  certainly  reward  the  cd'orts  of  any  ta.sleful 
and  spirited  gei.tleinuii  wlio  wi.l  set  himself  to 
the  tusk  of  advancing  the  art. 

lAghy  Utalhcole.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kisgstox. 
(Itoi.tledge  and  Co.)  os. — '1  his  is  a  very 
good  boys’  book  i.f  a-lventure, .written  by 
u  gentlenum  who  is  a  favourite  with  youtl;. 
Tile  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  are  of 
more  than  avirage  merit  But  surely  Mr. 
King.ston  must  have  been  sadly  in  want  of  an 
incident  for  bis  artist  to  illustrite,  wlien  he  was 
driven  to  make  his  young  “iiero  taekle-to  one 
of  the  big  swans,  and  only  a  big  stick  in  liis 
hand."  '1  Ids  -Mr.  Weir  has  chosen  for  one  of 
his  subj.Hits;  and  we  accordingly  have  a  young 
lad,  armed  with  a  stout  stick,  and  about  to 
beat  a  swan.  We  eaiinut  see  ti.e  lieroisin  of 
Eucb  gratuitous  cruelty;  and  did  the  young 
urchin  who  ])erpi-trated  it  form  one  of  our 
progeny',  instead  of  Mr.  Kingston's,  w-e  should 
have  ajplicd  the  cane  to  tuc  posterior  Jiart  of 
bis  anatomy. 

liowdlefs  Family  Shalsjieore.  (Griffin). 
10s.  CJ. — It  would,  perinips,  be  hypercritical  to 
object  to  “tile  judicious  application  of  the 
pruiiing-knife”  to  the  works  if  our  great  poet, 
w  hen  the  o’oject  is  to  get  rid  of  certain  phrases 
and  words  wliich  arc  untitted  for  the  eyes  or  ears 
of  children  and  young  ladies.  To  read  some  of 


Shakspeare’s  lines  in  their  entiretj',  aloud  to 
the  fiiinily  circle  t  Christmas,  would  be  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  eit.barrii.ssiiig  affair.  There  is 
clearly  a  want  of  a  Family  tShukspeare,  or 
BowJler's  would  never  have  paused  through  so 
many  editions.  But  tlic  present  one  we  cannot 
recommend  very  strongly;  the  typo  is  too  small 
(it  woiil  I  be  po^itive  cruelty  to  ask  any  old 
gentlein.iii  to  read  a  ]iage  of  it),  the  paper  is 
too  t-loselv  nUieil  to  the  tissue,  or  curl-pspcr 
order,  and  the  steel  engravings  are  either  too 
theatrical  or  too  tame  to  allow  of  our  speaking 
of  it  its  a  good  edition  of  a  family  volume. 

Sunshine  and  Clouds  (3s.  Cd.);  The  Bear 
Hunters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (3a.  6J.),  by 
Axxk  Bowman  (lloutledge  and  Co.),  are  two 
very  fahly  written  ktioks  for  juvenile  reading. 
Tlio  first  is  addre.ssed  more  particularly  to  girls, 
•Slid  the  latter,  pleiitiiully  sprinkled  with  hur- 
bieatti  escapes  aud  siio-jtiiig  adventures,  may 
be  suppo.scd  to  appe-il  to  the  bolder  natures  of 
future  men.  The  “  B.-ar  Hunters”  is  illustrated 
by  Zweeker  in  a  suffioienlly  striking  manner. 

Lillifsleu ;  or,  TmsI  and  Found.  By  Mabt 
IIowiTf  (koutledge  .and  Co  ),  3s.  Od. — Another 
b  iok  bir  the  young,  but,  although  the  work  of 
a  jiractlsed  hand,  we  apiirchend  it  will  btcomi 
a  by  no  means  univer.-'al  favourite.  We  our- 
si-t'.es  f.iuiid  it  more  tb.-in  orduiarily  dry  and 
tedious  wia-Ic  to  get  through  a  lew  cliapten. 
Air.  .loiiii  Absoloii,  an  artist  of  some  celebrity, 
i.as  bccii  equally  unfoitunate  in  his  drawings; 
pi  riiaps  tlie  overpowcrhig  dulness  of  tlie  book 
had  its  elfeet  upon  him.  With  the  exception  of 
the  froiitispieie.,  tliere  is  not  a  good  iilusIratioD 
to  be  fouLd  tiii'uugliout  the  volume. 

The  Ccrrexces  ;  a  tale  of  the  ('ivil  Ifars.  By 
■Mauy  ti'ii.Lii-.s  (K'.iit  and  Co.),  Us.— Here  »e 
have  a  Look  well  suited  for  the  young  and  for 
the  season,  it  is  a  healthy,  blhlie,  and  inte¬ 
resting  iiurrstive,  liglit  ami  pointed  in  style, 
accurate  ami  cojiions  m  research.  We  have  the 
more  pn  ise  to  be.stuwupon  Mias  Gillies  fortbis 
work,  because  we  recognize  the  twenty-fonr 
illustrations  on  wood,  by  Biiket  Foster,  as  old 
I'rieiids,  dating  from  a  period  as  far  back  as  tho 
publication  of  a  present-book,  entitled  “Chrilt- 
iiias  with  the  Poets,”  of  which  tliey  formed  the 
eiiibellislimeiit.  Beinriiibering  this  fact,  we  can¬ 
not  see  how  tlie  drawings  could  agree  with  the 
text — and  they  do  agree  with  it  most  perfectly— 
unless  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  clever 
authoress  had  been  tied  down  to  these  drawing* 
— like  Pegasus  yoked  to  tlie  pl-mgh.  In  the 
present  instance  no  hann  has  been  done  to  the 
story  by  dragging  in  illusiraaons  in  this  unfair 
inAi  ner:  but  in  less  competent  bands  than 
tliciie  i  f  Miss  Gillies  the  result  would  have  been 
total  failure. 

The  Golden  Dream;  or,  Ai/wn/uree  in  the 
Far  ff'est.  By  B.  M.  Baluantyxe  (J.  F. 
Slniw  and  Co.),  As. — The  author  of  this  boys’ 
book  states  his  olij-ect  to  have  been  to  lay  before 
his  readers  a  trutliiul  iiniiression  of  tilings  as 
tliey  existed  in  the  wildest  region  of  Aineric* 
some  time  ago,  and  he  lias  uuf(uestionably 
]>rovided  Us  with  an  exciting  and  higlily  divCT- 
silicd  bill  of  fare.  We  have  the  sea  and  its 
dangei-s,  California,  gambling  scene*,  life  »t 
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the  diggings,  Yankees,  In(ji;ins,  gold  washing, 
Lynch  law,  griizly  tears,  curious  trees  and  still 
more  curious  places;  and.  moreover,  a  well- 
eonstmcted  and  well-sustained  narrative.  *•  I 
will  buy  it  1”  exclaim  our  Englishwomen ; 
“Master  Tom  delights  in  a  good  stirring  naria- 
tive.  Stop!  As  a  book  of  the  sea.son,  it  of 
couree  has  embellishment  ?”  To  which  we  reply, 
No,  mesdaines— unless  we  admit  the  bright 
Magenta  binding  to  corns  in  that  category. 
There  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  engraver’s  art, 
the  drawings  for  which  arc  about  the  worst 
tilings  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  If  the 
book  reaches  a  second  edition  we  would  advise 
the  publishers  to  omit  tliese  eye-sores.  Now, 
meidames,  if  yon  dc.sire  to  present  Master  Tom 
with  a  book'  containing  a  number  of  good 
illustrations,  purchase  fur  him — 

The  Boys  Own  Book  of  Xatural  History, 
by  the  Kev.  .1.  tT.  Woon  (Iloutiedgc  and  Co.), 
SaGd.— containing  three  hundred  and  tiiirty  en¬ 
gravings  by  Harvey,  who  is  as  good  an  “ani- 
mil  draugntsmau"  as  ran  readily  be  f  und, 
hut  perliaus  you  will  remark  that  there  are 
ilrrady  books  enough  upon  the  subject  of 
Natural  History.  And  supixising  vou  renlly  do 
make  this  objection,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wood  re¬ 
plies  :  all  the  hot  known  works  on  Natural 
History  are  wanting  in  correct  clabsilicatioii — 
do  not  supply  the  meanin>;s  and  derivations 
of  scieiiiitic  word.s — .ind,  moreover,  chronielc 
tbreadbaie  a<iecdotes,  which  are  inaccuiate  and 
vilueie.'-s.  T  he  reverend  author  h.is  enriched 
iiis  pages  with  some  good  descriptions  from  the 
works  of  Gordon  Cunnning  and  others,  and 
his,  by  so  doing,  enhanced  the  interest  of  his 
labours. 

The  Iltiisiriitei!  Boy's  Oim  Treasury  (Ward 
and  Lock),  is.,  contnins  inutli  inierc.sling 
matter,  but  it  is  badly  annii  gcil ;  and  very 
ireqneiitlya  goodsubjeit  is  tound  to  he  enre- 
lesely  and  superliciady  treated.  It  has  live 
hundred  eiigi.'bing.s,  but  is,  nevertheless,  in- 
efficienlly  illustrated — iio  st  of  the  drawings 
being  pictorial  veterr.ns,  that  have  already  done 
duty  on  many  ariiuons  oecasioiis.  .s;ome  of 
them  fit  into  tiic  text,  but  mo.st  of  them  do  not. 
tiecund-hand  wood-cuts  will  nut  suit  every  book, 
any  more  than  cast-off  clothes  will  acconiino- 
date  themselves  to  the  proportions  of  every  one. 

Lady  Goodehihrs  Foiry-llivg  (Iloulston  and 
Uright),  bs.,  coiituins  some  good  stories, 
which,  together  with  the  wood-engratings  that 
accompany  them,  are  evidently  derived  from 
a  I'reiich  source.  One  txp.cts  a  book  of 
tlis  Christmas  season,  wliieli  i.<,  moreover, 
gilt-edged  and  gay  ol  exterior,  to  be  well- 
printed  and  comely  of  aspect  within.  Nucli  is, 
iiowevor,  not  tlic  case  here.  Its  typograpliy  is 
mean,  its  wood-cuts  blurred  in  apiiearance ;  but 
thechariniiig  tale  of  poor  Kohert  llrough,  called 
“Ulf  the  Minstrel,’'  which  is  inserted  at  the  end 
sf  the  Volume,  will  redeem  its  sliortcomings, 
and  make  it  a  ponular  ai.d  desirable  iircseut  to 
youth. 

Metrical  Tales,  and  Other  Poems.  Hy 
Samukl  Lovku  (Iloulston  and  Wright). — 
tmanaling  from  the  same  puhlisliing  linn  as 
the  list-ii.entioned  volume,  this  b«ok  is,  never¬ 


theless,  clearly  enough,  tha  prodnotion  of  some 
individual  more  tasteful  than  he  wlio  presided 
over  the  “  getting-np”  of  the  “  Fairy  Ring.” 
Kindly,  genial,  necomplished  .‘'amuel  Lover, 
well  merits  a  fftting  garb  for  his  musical  ve.'se 
— well  merits  a  place  in  every  lady’s  book-case. 
A  dozen  lyrics,  racy  of  the  soil,  redolent  of  the 
lliheriiiaii  fatherland  of  the  warm-hearted 
author  of  “  Rory  O’More,”  and  eke  painter 
and  musician,  are  surclv  worth  our  seeking! 
Purchase  them  at  once,  fair  readers — hasten  to 
learn  all  about  one  Father  Roach,  who 

“Was a  good  Irish  priest, 

'Wlio  stood  ill  his  sinckiiig-fect,  six  I'eet  at  least 
I  don't  mean  to  say  he'd  six  f  er  In  his  stoekings; 

He  only  hud  t«o— so  leave  off  with  your  inoekings. 

I  knnw  that  you  think  I  was  m.aking  a  blunder : 

II  Paddy  says  lightning,  you  think  he  means 
thunder.” 

Were  any  additional  incentive,  beyond  the  poet’s 
own  handiwork,  needed  to  make  this  work  an 
acceptable  one,  it  would  be  plentifully  supplied 
in  the  fourteen  line  drawings  of  Phiz,  Skelton, 
Kenny  Meadows,  and  others,  which  adorn  it. 

A  Garland  of  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and 
Mt  dern,  t  dited,  with  Notes,  by  .losili'.t  svL- 
vi.'  i'nt  (.1.  C.  Ilottiii),  a]ipeals  more  par- 
tivukirly  to  the  niitiquariau  reader.  It  is  a 
iiioilest  Imt  we!!-iiroiJaoed  volume,  and  is 
woitliv  the  .'itiention  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
find  an  interest  in  the  literary  curiosities  which 
form  its  su!  jeet-matter. 

l:i  one  er  inp  we  take  note  of  Annie  Mcit- 
lind;  or,  the  Lis.om  of  Life.  By  U.  Kicii- 
Jlo.M).  ( iloutk-dge  and  Co. )  Is.  Cd. — A  Xations 
ilanl.ocd.  (.1.  F.  .''lia.v  and  Co.)  bs. — Acci- 
dmts  oj  Chikihood.  (Roiitledge  and  Co.)  Is.  (id. 
— The  Mother's  Thorunifi-He.wurce  Book. 
(W  aru  and  Lock.)  “s.  Gd.  -  The  Girts  Birthday 
Book,  (lilniislon  and  ''.'right.)  b:. — The  II- 
luslrated  Boy's  Own  Stoi-y-liook.  (Ward  and 
Lock.)  ds.  tid. — -Ml  of  Hie.se  are  tnore  or  less 
suited  to  the  .•;asoii.  “.Annie  .Maitland”  is  a 
little  .st..ry  with  a  good  moral.  “A  Nation’s 
Maiiliood”  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  stories 
j  of  Washington  ami  tlic  American  War  of  In- 
depeiuience,  .-iiii)ilv  and  truthfully  written. 
The  Aeciileiits  of  Childliood”  lias  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  tench  children,  through  the  medium  of 
eaulioiiary  stories,  to  think  before  they  act — 
and  is  nicely  illustrated.  flie  Mother's 
Thorough-i’csource  l.odk”  is  a  compilation 
devoted  to  the  jiurpoteof  teaching  mothers  the 
general  iiianageineiit  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
“The  Ruvhood  of  Bertrand  du  Gnescliii,”  and 
“  Clever  Jack ;  or,  tlic  .Adventures  of  a  Donkey” 
—  both  spiiaremiy  from  the  French— are  the 
two  best  things  in  “  Tlic  Illustrated  Boy’s  Ow  n 
Story-Book,”  whieli  is  a  volume  deserving  atten¬ 
tion.  We  Jo  not  like  the  contents  of  “The 
Girl’s  Birthday  Bemk”  so  well  as  the  former : 
lil'.e  it,  it  owes  its  origin  to  our  neighbours 
acro.ss  the  water;  hut  Freuieh  moral  tales  are, 
to  our  mind,  stiff'  and  theatricul  in  style,  and 
will  nut  hear  transplanting  so  easily  ins  mere 
historieal  or  humorous  narrative. 

Will  Adams:  the  First  Fnr/lishrian  in  Japan, 
A  Romniitic  Biograjihy.  By  AVii.i.iam  Daltiix. 
(A.  W.  IL'unett.)  lOs.  (Id. — .Mr.  Dalton  is  a 
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real  boon  to  jontliful  readers.  In  him  they 
hare  an  example  of  patient  and  laborious  re- 
aeaix'h,  combined  with  considerable  powers  of 
imagination  and  constmetion;  he  is  at  once 
brilliant  and  painstaking.  Devoting  himself, 
for  several  years  past,  to  the  task  of  providing 
delightiul  and  instructive  reading  for  boys,  he 
has  pursued  his  labours  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
artist.  The  result  of  this  high-miudedness  is, 
that  he  has  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  walk  he  has  selected  fur  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  second  to  no  other.  Want  of  space 
alone  prevents  our  speaking  at  some  length  as 
to  his  last  book.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that  he 
has  chosen  an  excellent  subject  for  his  new  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  that  his  treatment  of  it  is  in  every 
way  unexceptionable.  If  any  lady,  then,  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  embarrassed  as  to  which  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  books  we  have  praised,  she  shall  select,  let 
her  at  once  decide  upon  purchasing  “Will 
Adams”  fur  that  lucky  Master  Tom  whom 
Fortune  hath  given  so  'liberal  a  parent.  The 
price  is  high,  it  is  true ;  but,  although  we  con¬ 
sider  it  an  indiscretion  upon  the  part  of  the 
publisher,  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  able  to 
injnre  the  circulation  of  so  good  a  book. 

Household  Song,  7s.  6d.  (Kent  and  Co.),  is  a 
■mall  volume  of  lyrical  pieces,  selected  from 
Bums,  Itogcrs,  Mackay,  Ac.,  beautifully  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  illustrated  by  wood-' 
engravings,  after  designs  by  iiirket  Foster, 
U.  H.  Thomas,  J.  Drummond,  and  others.  It 
is  a  ta.steful  little  volume,  and  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  boudoir  books. 

And  now  we  take  up  the  book  of  the  season 
— the  most  gorgeous  and  artistic  book  of  the 
year.  Its  title  is.  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  £i  ‘is. 
(Day  and  Sun.)  Messrs.  Owen  Jones  and  Henry 
Warren  are  tiie  producers  of  this  edition  de 
Iiu-e,  upon  which  both  have  evidently  laboured 
in  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  old  monkish 
illuminators,  to  whom  alt  the  beauties  of  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate  nature  were  only  as  models 
for  their  missal  designs,  to  whom  the  end  and 
aim  of  life  was  to  decorate  “  holy  books."  Our 
commendation.of  the  volume  must  be  brief,  but 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  nevertheless,  that, 
to  our  mind,  there  never  was  a  more  beautiful 
boudoir  book.  To  possess  it  is  to  be  the  owner 
of  a  great  treasure.  The  Oriental  poem  of 
Moore  is  here  illustrated  and  decorated  by  men, 
one  of  whom,  at  least — Mr.  Owen  Junes — may  be 
said  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Fastera  ornamentation.  We  do  not  admire  the 
figures  of  Mr.  Henry  Warren  so  much  as  his 
collaboratcur's  magnificent  and  perfectly  har¬ 
monious  borders.  In  a  word,  the  work  is  a 
highly-felicitous  effort  on  the  part  of  designers 
and  printer.  Mr.  Owen  Junes  can  never  surpass 
this  work,  we  are  afraid.  Messrs.  Day  and 
Fon,  ambitiously  artistic  as  they  are,  will  never 
produce  a  greater  triumph  of  chromatic  litho¬ 
graphy. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Delamotte’s  Printer  of  Illumination,  l)s. 
(Spon.)  It  is  a  work  of  art,  no  less  than  a 
practical  treatise  upon  the  revived  art  now  so 
I'ushiunable  with  Fnglish  ladies.  Should  any 
one  attempt  to  undervalue  illumination,  on 


merely  utilitarian  nonnds,  and  attempt  to 
decry  such  a  defightful  employment,  by 
stating  that  it  is  merely  so  much  time 
spent  in  copying  medixval  klSS.,  and  having 
no  purpose  to  fulfil,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  answer,  that  examples  from  missals  are 
only  given  as  elementary  studies  to  the  tvro. 
In  time,  she  will  be  able  to  draw  original 
designs  for  herself,  and  then  every  flower  that 
blows,  every  leaf  that  q^uivers  in  the  summer 
air,  every  tint  of  the  rainbow,  every  shade  of 
the  gorgeous  livery  of  nature,  will  be  as  a  model 
of  form  or  of  colour  that  will  enable  her  to 
produce  “a  thing  of  beauty,”  the  work  of  her 
own  hands,  and  which  will  (le,  either  to  herself 
or  to  those  she  loves,  “a  joy  for  ever." 
We  could  dwell  upon  this  theme,  but  we  must 
proceed.  Mr.  Delamotte's  book  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  we  have  yet  seen,  though  we  are 
acquainted  with  others  which,  m  certain 
respects,  are  fuller  and  more  precise.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  publisher  of  this  magazine  to 
produce  a  treatise  on  illumination,  which,  by 
supplying  every  deficiency  that  an  earnest  study 
of  the  subject  has  demonstrated,  shall  be  lie 
work  upon  this  art  whereby  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  principles  and  its  practice  may  be 
acquired  without  any  professional  aid. 

The  Illustrated  Paper-Model  Maker,  by  E. 
Lani)ki.l.s  (Griffith  and  Farrun),  'is.,  is  as 
good  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
Unfortunately,  the  persons  who  design  these 
things  do  not  know  enough  of  the  subject  to 
enable  them  to  go  far  enough.  Une  must 
know  a  thing  very  well  indeed  before  one  can 
plav  with  it. 

To  the  above  reviews  our  readers  will  see 
that  we  have  added,  where  we  could,  the  prices 
of  the  various  volumes. 


It  is  astonishing  how  soon,  in  these  days, 
any  novelty  in  one  branch  of  commerce  is  com¬ 
municated  to  other  branches  of  business.  Thus, 
we  had,  first  of  all,  last  year.  Magenta  ribbons, 
for  bonnets,  and  bows,  aiid  trimmings ;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  .Magenta  dresses  of  every  description  of 
quality.  Magenta  shawls.  Magenta  petticoats, 
Ac.  ^c.;  then  came  Magenta  cloth  for  the 
covers  of  books,  and  many  Christmas  volumes 
are  now  resplendent  iu  this  battle-hue; 
and  last  week,  Mr.  himmel,  the  perfumer,  of 
the  iStrand,  was  kind  enough  to  send  ns 
a  very  pretty  little  box  of  perfumery,  in 
which  were  a  bottle  of  West-End  Bouquet,  a 
bottle  of  Chiswick  Bouquet,  and  a  bottle  of 
Magenta  Bouquet.  Of  course  our  curiosity  led 
us  immediately  to  disturb  the  pretty  sandal- 
like  fastening  aiuund  the  glass  stopper,  and 
test  the  quality  of  this  new  scent,  and  we 
found  it  to  be,  after  it  had  been  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  a  few  minutes,  a  very  beautififi, 
reviling,  and  aristocratic  perfume.  If  Cousin 
Mary  is  asked  bv  Cousin  James  what  she  would 
like  for  a  New  Year’s  gift.  Cousin  Jlary  might 
answer  more  inappropriately  than  “  One  of 
Mr.  llimmel's  toilet-boxes  of  perfume.”  (We 
may  mention  that  this  box  costs  7s.  6d.,  or  mh 
bottle,  purchased  separately,  ‘is.  (id. ;  that  U  to 
say,  the  box  is  given  in  to  the  buyer  of  three 
buttles. 
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As  the  season  is  approaching  for  balls  and 
parties,  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  making 
of  dresses  for  these  festive  occasions  may  not 
be  inappropriate.  We  will  describe  a  few  which 
we  saw  prepared  for  a  ball  to  celebrate  the 
uarriage  of  a  rich  heiress ;  and  some  of  the 
toilets  were,  indeed,  charming. 

■  A  tulle  dress  had  nine  narrow  pinked  flounces, 
the  top  flounce  being  lieaded  by  a  ruche  of  the 
same  material.  The  berthe  on  the  low  body 
was  composed  of  folds  of  tulle,  and  trimmed 
trith  ruches  and  narrow  pinked  tulle,  like  the 
flounces  on  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  were  looped 
up  with  a  bunch  of  pink  roses ;  and  a  large 
bouquet  of  the  same  flowers  was  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  body;  and  a  wreath  of  roses,  with 
a  full  high  coronet  in  front,  completed  this 
toilet. 

Another  of  white  tulle,  over  white  silk,  was 
pnlTcd  almost  to  the  waist,  and  bunches  of 
white  and  coloured  lilac  placed  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  amongst  the  puffs.  A  wreath  of  the 
same  flowers,  with  leaves  at  the  sides,  and 
slightly  pointed  in  front,  was  worn  with  this 
drm. 

A  blue  tarlatan  dress,  puffed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt  to  the  height  of  twenty  inches,  had 
a  doable  skirt  which  reached  to  the  top  of  the 
uffs.  This  upper  skirt  was  trimmed  with 
lack  lace,  not  quite  three  inches  wide,  and 
headed  br  a  tarlatan  ruche,  trimmed  with  very 
narrow  black  edging.  The  lace  was  put  on  in 
fntoons,  and  was  looped  up  at  various  dis¬ 
tances  with  rosettes  of  puned  tarlatan,  en¬ 
circled  by  black  lace.  The  body  corresponded, 
and  the  headdress  was  made  of  blue  daisies. 

A  white  satin  dress,  which  was  very  much 
admired,  was  covered  with  a  tulle  skirt,  which 
was  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  quilling 
of  tulle,  edged  with  narrow  green  satin 
ribbon.  This  trimming  was  quilled  three  or 
four  times  over,  and  then  a  space  left,  the 
quillings  opening  like  a  fan.  A  double  skirt, 
open  down  the  front,  with  round  ends,  reached 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  trimming;  this  skirt 
or  tunic  being  tinished  off  with  a  flat  puffing 
of  tulle,  over  which  fell  two  deep  black  lace 
flounces.  The  double  skirt  w.as  looped  up  on 
the  left-hand  side  with  a  rosette  of  green 
velvet,  with  very  long  ends.  The  coiffure  to 
match  wa.s  made  of  green  velvet,  with  a  ban¬ 
deau  of  the  same  material,  and  black  lace  lap¬ 
pets  mingled  with  the  velvet  behind. 

Another  dress  was  very  prettily  made  of  tulle, 
with  ruches  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  (about 
six  rows),  a  deep  flounce  coming  to  the  top  of 
the  ruches ;  the  flounce  was  bordered  by  a  flat 
bouillonnd,  and  looped  up  at  various  distances 
with  bunches  of  scarlet  geraniums.  The  coif¬ 
fure,  of  scarlet  geraniums  and  green  leaves,  was 
open  behind ;  a  detached  bunch  of  the  flowers 
Iwng  arranged  with  the  hair,  dressed  in  loops. 

A  sixth  dress  was  made  of  rose-coloured 
t«latan,  with  seven  gauffered  flounces,  covered 
with  a  skirt  of  tulle  d'illasion,  spotted  with  gold. 
The  body  was  of  the  same  coloured  tarlatan, 
aud  covered  with  the  same  tulle ;  as,  also,  the 


sleeve.s,  which  were  formed  of  two  narrow  frills. 
The  body  and  sleeves  were  trimmed  with  rose- 
coloured  azaleas;  and  the  coiffure  was  a  wreath 
of  the  same  flowers  in  front,  with  leaves  behind. 

Dkessks  without  separation  at  the  waist — 
the  body  and  skirt  being  cut  in  one  piece — are 
still  in  favour,  not  only  for  morning,  but  for 
more  drcs.sy  weiir.  One  of  these  we  noticed 
the  other  day  was  made  of  grey  rep,  the  body 
being  fastened  with  green  velvet  buttons,  with 
larger  ones  placed  down  the  front  of  the  skirt. 
The  skirt  mad  a  little  pocket  on  each  side, 
bound  with  green  velvet,  cut  on  the  crossway  of 
the  stuff.  The  sleeves,  with  a  slashed  turned- 
back  cuff,  fastened  down  by  the  same  buttons, 
were  tinished  off  at  the  top  by  a  large  puff, 
with  bands  of  crosswav  green  velvet. 

Many  dresses  are  being  made  with  waist¬ 
bands  ;  and  this  waistband  forms  the  only 
trimming  when  the  material  of  which  the 
dress  is  composed  is  rich  and  handsome.  For 
example,  a  chestnut-brown  silk  dress,  brocaded 
with  maize  aud  black  flowers,  was  made  with 
quite  a  plain  skirt,  with  a  large  waistband  of 
brown  velvet,  embroidered  in  black  and  maize. 
The  sleeves  were  large,  and  trimmed  with  one 
row  of  velvet  ribbon  to  match  the  band. 

A  bright  blue  silk  dress  can  be  very  prettily 
made  with  three  narrow  flounces  at  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt,  put  on  with  a  distance  of  an  inch 
and  a  h.-ilf  between  each  flounce ;  and,  in  front, 
seven  narrow  flounces,  continued  to  the  waist 
in  the  form  of  an  apron,  and  finished  off  all 
round  by  a  narrow  flounce.  The  dress  can  be 
made  with  a  high  and  low  body — the  fonner 
buttoned  to  the  throat  with  blacic  silk  buttons, 
and  the  latter  with  short  and  puffed  sleeves. 

A  violet-coloured  silk  dn*ss  would  look  very 
nicely  tritumed  with  a  broad  piece  of  black  vel¬ 
vet  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  eiubt  inches 
wide,  with  apluin  body  and  black  velvet  waist¬ 
band.  The  sleeves  should  be  ni.-ule  stiuare  at 
the  bottom,  pleated  at  the  top ;  the  pleats 
being  fastened  down  by  black  velvet  buttons. 

A  pretty  mode  for  making  sleeves  for  a  plain 
black  silk  dress  is  with  five  puffings,  widen  di¬ 
minish  in  size  towards  the  wrist.  The  top  of  the 
sleeve  is  finished  off  by  a  black  velvet  epaulette, 
and  the  bottom  by  a  very  broad  pointed  wrist¬ 
band  of  the  same  material  as  the  epaulette. 

Ribbon  or  velvet  WAisTBAm>s,  brocaded  nr 
embroidered,  are  amongst  the  novelties  of  the 
season ;  as,  also.  Bows  of  the  same  materials, 
with  fkinged  ends,  for  trimming  the  sleeves  of 
the  dresses.  These  waistbands  should  match 
the  colour  of  the  dress  with  which  they  are 
worn.  Independently  of  these  trimmings,  ex¬ 
pressly  made  for  certain  dresses,  many  are  sold 
separately,  consisting  of  bows  of  brocaded  rib¬ 
bon,  with  pointed  cuffs  to  match.  These  are 
also  embroidered  in  gold,  silk,  or  jet,  and  are 
trimmed  with  bl.ack  lacc.  A  pretty  little  bow 
may  be  made  of  black  moire  antique,  edged  with 
violet-ccdourcd  silk,  the  silk  being  stitched  on 
in  white.  The  cuffs  should  be  rather  deep, 
pointed,  and  edged  with  silk  to  correspond. 

The  favourite  eut-door  garment  for  young 
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ladies  is  the  Jackkt,  or  Coat,  not  quite 
tightl;-titting  at  the  waist,  and  corded  with 
white  or  coloured  silk ;  as,  also,  the  Redlnrjote, 
in  cloth  or  vihvt.  1  his  mantle  is  made  to 
button  across  the  (ront  from  left  to  rijjht,  and 
the  sleeves  are  made  with  broad  faeiopiof  quilted 
silk.  Besides,  there  is  the  Palttot  J’arisien,  of 
jtroy  cloth,  trimmed  with  black  seal-skin,  and 
with  pockets  in  front  tfimmed  in  the  same 
manner.  For  persons  not  quite  so  young,  velvet 
mantles  and  pelisses,  trimmed  with  s;ible  or 
other  furs,  are  very  much  in  vogue.  'liiese 
pelisses  are  also  trimmed  with  guipure,  and  have 
a  pelerine  of  the  same  material. 

l.ittdo  round  Hats,  with  turned  up  brims  very 
much  raised  in  front,  and  bound  with  velvet, 
arc  extremely  pretty  tor  children  from  four  to 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  it  is  not  considered 
</«  trii  b’.ia  youl  for  ladies  to  adojit  this  style  of 
coiffure — these  small  hats  having  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  and  eccentric  appearance  except  when 
worn  by  children.  To  dress  really  in  good 
taste,  extremes  should  always  be  avoided,  and 
a  little  moder.ition  exercised  in  seeking  for 
fashionable  novelties. 

Bos.nkts  which  arc  worn  very  high,  and 
raised  in  .  the  front,  are  exceedingly  becoming 
when  made  so  in  inoderstion,  but  carried  to  an 
excess,  look  extremely  absurd,  and  should  be 
avoided,  as  also  a  profusion  of  tiowers.  I'iquu 
bonnets  are  very  much  worn — bbaek,  witli  bows 
of  coloured  velvet,  and  fastened  with  jet  clasps ; 
or  white  ones,  trimmed  with  velvet  fl  overs, 
fa.stencd  in  white  rosettes  of  blonde.  Violet 
and  Magenta  are  the  most  fashionable  colours. 

Amongst  the  numlierof  pretty  bonnets  whuh 
■we  have  lately  remarked,  are  tlic  following : — 
One  of  lilac  velours  ^pingle  was  trimmed  with 
a  white  lace  fanchon,  edged  with  black  lace, 
and  a  row  of  velvet  heartsease  all  round  the 
crown. 

Another,  of  white  satin,  was  almost  covered 
on  one  side  by  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley, 
arranged  with  a  camelia  in  the  centre,  and  the 
bandeau  inside  was  composed  of  iiagenta- 
coloured  fruit  studded  witii  gold. 

A  very  pretty  and  convenient  gannent  for 
half  luouruing  ly.iy'be  made  of  grey  pop.l  ■.  and 
trimmed  in  the  front  (apron  iashion)  with  t'.vo 
hro.ad  crossway  piecea  ot  violet  moire  antique. 

Zoutve  jacket  should  be  worn  with  this, 
fastened  at  the  top  with  a  violet  button,  and 
trimmed  all  round  with  violet  moire  antique  to 
matcli  the  skirt,  with  a  grey  poplin  wai.^tcoat 
with  little  pockets. 

To  wear  underneath  the  Zouave  jackets,  qui 
font  toujourt  fureur,  white  braided  gileis, 
which  were  very  fashionable  a  few  years  since, 
liave  appeared  again. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE. 

1.  Ball  Diikss.— The  cciifure  is  composed 
of  pearls,  white  feathers,  and  one  large  cactus 
with  pearl  pistils ;  two  rows  of  pearls,  tastened 
by  a  pearl  clasp  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  a 
cactus  on  the  left,  forming  t  be  front  of  the  head¬ 
dress.  the  pearl  pistils  falling  from  the  cactus, 
and  resting  on  the  bandeau.  A  wliite  feather 
on  each  side  is  carried  to  the  back  ol  the  coiffure, 
ami  these  feathers  are  mingled  with  strings  of 
pearls,  and  flowers,  the  hair  being  arranged  in 


loops.  The  dress,  of  white  silk,  is  trimmed  with 
black  and  red  silk  ruches,  with  black  ard  white 
lacc  flounces,  and  with  flowers  to  match  those  in 
the  lieaddrcss.  The  body  is  very  low  in  front, 
narrow  on  the  shoulders,  with  scarcely  any 
sfeeve;  the  berthe  for  it  is  made  of  folds  of  siik 
at  the  top,  and  is  trimmed  with  black  and  white 
lace,  the  black  lace  being  two  jnebes  wide,  and 
the  wliitc  one  coining  two  and  a  h.tif  inches  below 
it.  Tlic  berthe  should  be  ir.ade  on  a  foundation 
of  net,  and  a  ruche  of  red  and  black  silk  jilaced 
at  the  tup  of  the  lace  to  make  a  flnish  to  it  and 
to  hide  tlie  stitches  where  it  is  put  on;  in  the 
centre  is  placed  a  large  cactus,  with  a  smaller 
one  on  each  shoulder.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  three  rows  of  double  flounces— a  black 
luce  over  a  white  lace  one — headed  by  ruches 
of  black  and  red  silk,  and  looped  np  with 
Hoivcrs  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  tody 
and  in  the  headdress. 

L’.  Wai.kinu  on  CAitniAOP,  Diticss.— The 
bonnet  of  .Mager.U  velvet,  and  projecting  in 
front,  is  trimmed  with  a  long  blacK  ostrich 
featlier,  which  is  fastened  on  one  side  by  a  velvet 
l>ow  with  ends.  Tlie  bandeau  is  Composed  of 
black  velvet  a;  d  jet  leaves,  witli  a  white  blonde 
(|uilling  on  each  side  of  the  bonnet,  but  not  at 
the  toj).  The  dress  is  made  of  im  perial  blue  velvet, 
with  a  plain  skirt  forming  .a  demi-train,  and  ii 
ter,  ineiies  longer  behind  than  in  front.  The 
blue  velvet  paletot  is  trimmed  with  sable, ami  is 
lined  with  white  satin,  wadded  and  quilted. 
There  are  no  pleats  in  this  garment ;  it  is  straight 
in  the  front,  witli  plain  sleeves,  which  are 
flnished  otf  on  the  top  (  f  tlie  arm  by  a  rounded 
piece  of  velvet,  trimmed  witli  a  narrow  band  of 
sable.  The  collar,  sleeves,  .and  paletot  are  all 
trhiiined  with  sable,  that  on  the  j  aletot  being 
broader  than  on  the  sleeves;  a  small  ))Ocket  ia 
placed  on  each  side,  which  is  also  triiuuied 
with  the  same  fur. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORIENTAL 
SLIPPER  PATTERN. 

Wi.aHixo  to  n-nderour  publication  more  and 
more  interesting  to  our  numerous  subscribers, 
we  endeavour  to  introduce  to  tliem  all  the 
novelties  in  f.incy  and  plain  needlework  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  Accordiiiglv,  Monsieur  Sajou, 
of  I’aris,  so  justly  cclebruteJ  for  his  exquisite 
taste,  lias  supplied  usihis  inonth  with  a  design 
for  an  Uricutal  slipper.  Coming,  as  it  does, 
from  so  good  a  source,  and  from  one  of  tho 
first  houses  on  the  Continent,  we  ire  sure  our 
readers  will  not  fail  to  ho  pleased  with  the 
pattern.  The  slipper  is  made  of  black  velvet, 
witli  coloured  pieces  applique*,  and  braided 
with  gold  braid.  Cut  some  pieces  of  silk  or 
merino,  the  same  colour  and  shape  as  indicated 
in  the  pattern,  tack  them  firmly  on  to  the  velvet, 
run  the  gold  braid  neatly  round  tlieiii,  and  work 
the  bars  and  dots  in  coarse  purse-silk  or  twist. 
Onr  design  shows  tlie  toe-p(ecc  and  half  the 
side,  the  other  half  being  exactly  similar.  The 
easiest  way  to  work  this  is  to  trace  the  pattern 
on  tissue  paper,  to  tack  the  paper  on  to  the 
velvet,  then  the  various  pieces  in  their_  re¬ 
spective  places,  and  so  braid  round  them.  The 
jiaper  should  then  be  carefully  torn  sway,  and 
the  pines,  crescents,  Ac.,  filled  in  with  coarse 
parse-silk. 
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BILLS.  OF  FARE  FOR  DINNERS  IN 
JANUARY. 

SoOPa._Bake(l  Siup,  Bariev  Soup,  Cab'oacie 
Soup,  Soup  i  la  O.aiitacnc0,  Soup  a  la  Orcoy, 
Effl?  ^““P*  ^“P  “  (rlemisli)  2, 

l^k  Soup,  Ouion  Soup,  Soup  &  la  Iloiae, 
|lullae»Un-nT  Soup. 

Fish.— Brill,  coil,  carp,  crab,  crayti.sh,  eels, 
pirneL  halJock,  lobsti.Ts,  mullet,  oysters,  pike, 
prasrns  or  shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  soles,  sprats 
sturjeon,  tench,  turbot,  whitlog. 

Mkat.— Beef,  mutton,  pork,  house  lamb, 
teal,  veuMon. 

PoftTiiY. — Turkeys,  geese,  chickens,  ducks, 
fowls,  pigeons;  hares,  rabbits. 

Vkostaiiliw. — Broccoli,  cabba^jes,  carrots, 
beetroot,  celery,  chervil,  cucumb.‘rs  (forced j, 
eadive,  lettuces,  parsnips,  potatoes,  savoys, 
•pioaeh,  turnips. 

FiiuiT.  —  Apples,  grapes,  meillars,  nuts, 
oranges,  pe-irs,  walnuts,  crystallia-.i  pre.serves 
(foreign),  dried  fruits,  such  as  almonds  and 
raisins,  French  and  Spanish  plums,  pruties,  tigs, 
dates. 

RECIPES. 

Creamed  Apple-tart, 

iMonKDiKSTS. — Puff  crust  by  recipes  No. 
1305  or  IJOB  ill  .Vlrs.  Beeton's*’  Book  of  House- 
bald  Management.”  To  every  lb.  of  pared  and 
cored  apples,  allow  2  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  ^  tea- 
ipsonful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  1  tablespoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  i  pint  of  boiled  custard. 

Mode. — Make  an  apple-tart  by  recipe  1213, 
with  the  exception  of  omitting  the  icing.  When 
tb:  tart  is  baked,  cut  out  the  middle  of  the  lid 
or  crust,  leaving  a  border  sel  round  the  dish. 
Fill  up  with  a  iiicoly-mude  b  tiled  custard,  gr.ite 
alittle  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  the  pie  is  ready 
far  table.  This  tart  is  usually  eaten  cold;  I's 
rather  an  old-fashioned  dish,  but,  at  the  same 
time.  ex:rcmely  nice. 

Time— j  to  I  hour.  Avernye  Cost— Is.  3d. 

Stjicient  for  5  or  C  pi'r..;ons.  • 

SituonabU  from  August  to  .March. 

Apple  Tourte  or  Cuke.  {German  Ktcipe.) 

IxoRKDiesTS. — l!)  Or  12  applet!,  sugar  ti 
taate,  the  rind  of  1  s.nall  lemon,  3  eggs,  f  pint 
of  cream  or  milk.  }  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  good 
lUort  crust  No.  1211,  3  oz,  of  sweet  almonds. 

Mode.-I  ’are.  core,  and  c;it  the  njtples  into 
imall  pieces;  put  sutBcicnt  moist  sugar  to 
sweeten  them  into  a  basin ;  add  the  lemon-peel, 
which  should  be  finely  minced,  and  the  cream ; 
Itir  these  ingredients  wt  II,  whisk  the  eggs,  and 
melt  the  batter;  mix  altogetlier,  add  the  sliced 
apple,  and  let  these  he  well  stirred  into  t!io 
mixture.  Line  a  large  ri'und  plate  with  the 
paste,  place  a  narrow  rim  of  the  same  round  the 
outer  edge,  and  lay  the  apples  thickly  in  the 
middle.  Blanch  the  almonds,  cut  them  into 
mug  ahreds,  and  strew  them  over  the  top  of 
the  apples,  and  b-ake  from  i  to  j  hour,  taking 
care  that  the  almonds  do  not  get  burnt :  when 
done,  atrew some  sifted  sugar  over  the  top, and 
serve. 

Time.—^  to  J  hour.  Average  Coat. — 2a.  'Jd. 

Student  for  2  large-sized  tourtes. 

Stmonable  from  August  to  .March. 


THE  GARDEN. 

GE.VERAL  OnSKUVATIOSS. 

“.\.s  tlio  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  frost 
begins  to  strengthen.”  I'hicker  covering  v.i.l 
be  nee  led  for  soiiie  of  the  tenderer  plants :  .aoii 
the  straw  and  haulm  used  for  protecting  them, 
that  have  rotted,  laust  be  replaced  with  fresh. 
Nests  of  eggs  uf  all  kinds  of  vermin  slionld  be 
sought  out  and  destroyed  :  they  can  the  m.;ro 
easily  be  found  now  thr.t  the  trees  and  bushes 
are  lealie.ss.  .''eire  binls  away  from  picking 
the  young  buds.  Wherever  there  is  a  plot  of 
ground  nut  tliorouglily  drained,  let  it  ho  deeply 
trenched;  but  trenehiiig  sliould,  indeed,  follow 
druitiinj,  or  the  latter  wi.l  act  but  partially. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

In  this  month  very  little  water  should  be 
given  to  plant.s,  and  tlie  leaves  must  never  bo 
wetted.  All  tender  plants  should  ho  closely 
housed,  but  admitted  to  as  innch  light  as  jios- 
sible.  I’ot  choice  dahlias,  and  place  them  ia  a 
lioibed.  Wlieru  crocuses  and  snowdrops  liavu 
nut  been  planted,  they  should  be  put  in  thu 
ground  speedily;  and  irises,  gladioluses,  d;c., 
may  be  planted,  in  open  wt.atlier.  Keepearna- 
tions  and  auriculas  dry  and  clean.  Add  sumo 
fresh  earth  to  the  pms  uf  tli-ese  plants,  towards 
the  end  of  the  m  nuh,  if  the  weather  be  mild. 
The  carnations  will  be  improved  by  plunging 
tliem  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  compost,  Brune 
tiowering  siirubs  in  the  quarters  of  tlic  shrub¬ 
bery  where  tliey  r.'.iuire  it ;  prune  them  with  a 
knife,  and  nut  with  gardcnAtiears. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

As  early  pr.idiictions  of  several  sorts  of 
kitehen-gardeu  pmduee  arc  in  particular  re¬ 
quest.  this  is  now  the  sea.son  to  begin  to  make 
preparatiuhs  fur  them.  Always  choosing  open 
weather,  be  it  observed.  Sow,  early  in  tlie  iiiuiith, 
green  and  white  coss  lettuce  and  hotspur  peas 
oil  A  warm  border,  bow  short-top  radishes,  a 
few  early  carrots,  and  a  little  spinacli.  bow, 
also,  in.iz  igan  and  long-pud  beans.  I'la.it  out 
early  York  cabbages,  to  succeed  those  of  the 
Octubfr  planting.  For  small  salad,  a  slight 
hothed,  or  a  south  bordi  r  under  a  high  wall,  is 
.nbsolnlely  neccAsury  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
The  lettuce.?,  uiiiit-r  hooped  archt.s,  defended 
with  inaL',  should  enjoy  the  open  air  now  and 
then,  when  the  wind  is  mild  and  tlie  sun  shines. 
Hotbeds  for  forcing  asparagus  may  bo  made  any 
time  this  ir.untii.  Larth-up  celery,  peas,  and 
beans ;  but  do  not  count  upon  any  uf  these  very 
early  crops  coming  to  perfection. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Forward  the  pruning  uf  espaliers  a.s  much  as 
possible,  and  nail  np  plums  and  cherries  against 
walls  and  trellises.  Peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots  are  more  tender  than  plums  and 
clierries,  but  they  may  still  be  pruned  when 
the  frost  is  not  e.xtreincly  rigorous.  Fig-tree 
pruning  should  be  deferrcutiil  next  month,  lii 
pruning  gooseberries  .and  currants,  let  them 
always  be  kept  thin  of  branches.  The  latter 
end  uf  the  month  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  hut- 
bed  upon  which  a  few  early  stiwwberries  maybe 
r  I's.  1;  they  will  be  tit  to  gather  in  March  and 
April. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


0 


Aw  ATTUirTTO  '  AATIWT 

'  MAOOiit  P _ St.  Swithin  ia 

a  man  of  peace,  who  poaaesfea  a 
heart  oveiflowinjt  with  philan- 
re/V ''  ’  thropy,  and  he  ia  deeply  Ktieved 
V  that  hla  reply  to  Eva  Sikclaie  should 
have  been  ao  obscurely  worded  aa  to 
leave  any  doubt  In  the  mind  of  Maooic 
P.  aa  to' the  manner  in  which  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  jfum-benaoin  la  to  be  applied. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Editor,  the  pacific 
St.  Swithik  will  enter  the  lists,  and,  un. 
skilful  though  he  be,  will  do  Ida  utmost  to 
“finish  off”  the  iieraevering “English women”  whose 
coinpleitions  are  so  far  from  being  what  they  shoiild. 
If  Maoois  P.  have  any  great  desire  to  imbibe  tlie 
cosmetic,  St.  Swituin  does  not  see  any  reason  for 
sup|H)sing  that  it  will  have  an  Injurious  effect.  It 
is  intended,  however,  “for  outward  application 
only but  Maoois  may  test  its  internal  efficacy, 
and  instruct  hnmauity  'by  publlsliing  the  result. 
Marianna  Tintina,  or  rather,  M.  T.’s  friend,  is 
advised  to  show  her  wisdom  by  consuliing  Erasmus 
Wilson,  instead  of  permitting  tlie  affection  of  her 
cutivio  to  become  a  subject  of  speciilatinn  to  tlie 
readers  of  the  Esolishwoman’s  Domkstic  Maoa- 
ziNS.  The  only  thing  in  nature  which  can  quack 
with  safety  is — a  duck.  One  visit  to  a  pro|>erly 
qualifiad  medical  practitioner  arill  do  mure  for  the 
afflicted  one  than  all  the  boluses,  lotions,  and 
wssiiea,  whieii  chemists  and  perfumers  prepare  and 
advertise.  Verbum  wp. 

A  SvBsCRiBSR  will  find  a  slipper,  to  be  worked 
in  Ilcriin  wool,  in  tlie  November  number  of  the 
ENQLisnwuxAN's  Doxkstic  Magazine. 

Marian  B _ Yea,  we  are  liappy  to  be  able  to  say 

that  “  Beeton's  Christmas  ADiiual”  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  very  great  success.  Tl.e  printing  of  tho 
lieautiful  almanacks,  however,  is  a  very  slow  pro¬ 
cess,  and  when  the  first  edition  was  exhausted,  it 
was  impossible  to  produce  fresh  copies  under  a 
nonth'e  delay. 

J.  A.  M. — The  price  of  Mr.  Uimmel's  [lerfumed 
almanack  is  6d.  You  will  get  it  free  by  post,  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  yon  will  send  six  posttfgc- 
Btanips  to  Mr.  IL  Kimmcl,  Strand,  Londow'.”  Tlie 
wreath  fur  tlie  music-stool  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Constance  Madeline  may  rest  aasu'red  that  her 
letters  to  us  are  never  tampored*wilh.  We  liave 
had  no  opportunity,  ere  thilf  of  answering  her 
qiiestiona  It  ia  not  difficult  to  tcli  what  “will 
render  the  complexion  a  dead  white."  Anything 
th.st  would  take  away  life  itself  would  effect  this 
object.  But  as  life,  if  not  ruddy  Iiealth,  is  evidently 
priNiious  to  our — we  suppose  we  cannot  tty  fair— 
correspondent,  she  may  resort  to  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expedients  for  destroying  the  “brilliant 
colour”  in  a  maiden's  cheeks,  and  here  is  a  choice 
of  them  Eat,  fasting,  every  other  day,  for  about 
three  months,  a  few  sticks  of  slate-pencil,  or  tlie 
stems  of  some  new  tobacco-pipes;  but,  should  this 
be  too  arduous  a  task,  then,  instead,  cat  two  or 
three  tables|ioonfuls  of  flour,  three  or  four  times 
a-da.v,  for  flve  or  six  weeks,  and  the  oountenanev  will 
gradually  assume  the  aspect  of— a  person  just 
recovering  from  jaundice. — We  will  send  C.  M.  a 
list  of  prizes  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

£.  I'. — Dr.  Graham’s  “Domestic  Medicine"  is 
considered  a  reliable  work ;  but  it  is  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  to  attempt  the  study  of  the 
healing  science,  unless  you  have  more  time  tlian 
most  ladies  have,  to  devote  to  it.  “  A  little  know¬ 
ledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  here  esiiecially. 

In  reply  to  another  Madeline,  wc  have  to  say 
tliat  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  may  be  temporarily 


removed  by  taking  an  effervescing  draught  in  which 
carbonate  of  soda  greatly  preponderatss;  but  this 
must  nut  be  indnlg^  in  too  frequently.  The  sss. 
tinuoui  appearance  of  pimples  on  the  face  Indicate 
a  derangement  of  the  'physical  system  which  soaia 
experienced  and  lespcctable  doctor  bad  better  bs 
employed  to  set  right. 

Mart  H _ We  are  happy  to  tell  yon  that  it  is 

now  illegal  for  a  husband  to  strike  or  beat  bis  wUk 
His  right  of  “moderate  correction”  wss  first  ques¬ 
tioned  In  the  time  of  Charles  tlie  Second,  and  k 
I  now  Indefensible.  A  wife  has  right  to  the  custody 
of  her  cliild  up  to  seven  years  of  age.  Thq  p«. 
sonal  property  of  a  wife  parsca  to  her  hfisbaad 
absolutely  on  her  marriage,  but  her  real  (i.  c.,  frse, 
Iiold)  iiroperty  can  only  be  alienated  by  him  durlai 
tier  life  with  her  consent.  If^  as  slionld  be,  it  bis 
been  givon'to  trustees  for  her  'sole  use,  he  bu  ns 
power  over  it.  A  w  ife  may  demand  mainttnatioa 
from  her  hnsband,  lint  cannot  pledge  his  credit 
even  for  necessaries.  If  she  voluutarily  quit  bis  pro¬ 
tection. 

Lillie  M.  Donald  asks  if  “aea-bsthiog  does 
any  harm  to  the  lisir,  as  u  great  ma  -people  tell  ms 
the  suit  water  heats  it  off?"  Wc  e  such  strong 
advocates  of  the  use  of  w'atcr,  salt,  rain,  or  fresh, 
that  wo  should  nut  be  afraid  If  more  than  a  great 
many  people  told  us  it  was  likely  to  heat  our  bslr  eS. 

Alice  A.  Warrkn _ Pr.iy  let  your  friends  send 

their  own  MSS.  We  assure  you  wc  receive  quits 
cnoiigh  without  the  interposition,  kindly  tlioagh 
It  bu  meant,  of  our  nuiiierous  friends'  friend 
Have  pity  • -.1  ti  n  postman,  if  not  on  your  humUa 
servant,  ilic  I  Icor. 

Laura. — it  yim  will  write  to  Messrx  Vincent  sad 
Conrad,  Prine'es-street,  Fitzroy-iquare,  they  will 
give  you  every  information  relative  to  the  p«- 
forated  papers.  In  transferring  patterns  to  ninslin, 
IHirfurnte  tho  design  on  paper  witli  a  fine  needle; 
then  lay  the  pa|>er  on  the  muslin,  wliich  shoiM 
first  bo  dumped,  and  sprinkle  over  the  perforaUoM 
a  blue  powder.  -V  hot  iron  being  then  passed 
over  the  whole  before  the  paper  ia  removed,  will 
act  thepatteru. 

A  Sdbsceiber  writes— “Dear  Sirs,— Could  you 
tell  1110  of  any  means  to  overcome  baalifulneas  I 
P.S. — Should  be  much  obliged.” 

S.  A.  Steadean. — Your  MS.  baa  been  read,  and 
will  [irubably  be  Inserted. 

Lkonora  H.  G.  Armstbono  Williaes  wialiesoi 
to  aid  her  father  In  restoring  his  cliurch,  which  hu 
been  shut  up  for  some  years.  She  says,  “  if  all  tbs 
subscribers  to  the  Enolishwoean's  Doeistic 
Magazine  gave  Cd.  each,  the  £'200  neceasary  would 
Boon  be  raised.”  Wliat  do  our  subscribers  thiak 
of  it  ?  It  is  a  queatiun  fur  them  rather  than  for  ui. 

KEsPEcrroLLT  Declined. — A.  D.  P. ;  M.  0.  L; 
Rosa  klosa;  H.  M„  Bath;  Viscount  de  Mont¬ 
gomery;  H.  Brookes;  W.  It.  Weston;  Ellen  V.; 
Annas  Blanc;  Erigena;  A.  B.  Harris;  R.  W. 
O  Grady;  P.iillfiiich:  R  N.,  Brighton ;  H.'.Palaiio 
Dorln  Panfill;  S.  11.;  N.  N. ;  Maxwell  Flowden; 
Mrs.  G.  H.,  Bewboruugh  House ; 

Notice  to  those  who  send  MSS.,  Pokes,  dtc.— 
The  Editor  regrets  that  it  ia  quite  Impossible  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal,  sU 
the  contributions  he  receives.  Nor  is  he  able  to 
return  unaccepted  MSS. ;  consequently,  copies  should 
be  retained  by  the  writers. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our  SuliscrltETs  are  respectfully  invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  ouce  to  tlieir  Booksellers  for  the 
regular  supply  of  the  Numbers  of  this  Msgszin^ 
so  as  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  aa  soon  u  pob- 
lished,  and  with  tho  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  Publisher  begging  to 
notify  that  he  will  not  undertake  that  the  FashiM 
Platea  will  be  istued  with  the  Magazines  beyond  tba 
month  in  which  they  are  originally  pnbliahed. 

London,  218,  Strand,  W.C.  •  •  ... 
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BY  TUE  AUTU0B8  OF  “UNDER  A  CLOUD.” 

CIIArXEll  XXI. 

PROPOSITION  .AND  DISPOSITION. 

There  is  one  tiling  about  the  villains,  male  and  female,  whom  we  find  in  story¬ 
books,  that  must  have  struck  everylxxly :  they  are  all  preternatur.ally  clever,  and 
their  designs  are  proof  against  accident  to  the  last  chapter ;  and  even  then  they 
are  generally  frustrated  by  a  god  in  a  machine.  In  real  life  we  have  our  little  plots, 
and  some  are  more  or  less  villanous ;  but  for  one  that  is  carried  through  as  we 
planned  it,  a  hundred  arc  overthrown  at  the  outset — diverteil,  burkwl,  exposed, 
turned  against  ourselves  by  some  trifling  accident  which  we  could  not  possibly  have 
foreseen  or  guarded  ag.'iinst.  Villains  in  stories  appear  to  enjoy  an  immunity 
against  such  accidents,  though  in  life  they  hound  our  footsteps  without  number 
and  without  ceasing,  save  when — the  faithful  dogs ! — they  sleep  at  our  feet  in  the 
night-season.  Nor  even  then  are  we  secure  against  them :  witness  the  wife  of 
Marino  Falieri,  who  talked  in  her  sleep,  thereby  letting  the  cat  out  and  the 
executioner  in. 

Your  natural  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  my  story  must  be  a  true  one.  Jliss 
Dacre  is  its  evil  genius,  and  her  little  jilot  was  quite  ingenious  enough  to  have  been 
carried  out  with  slight  inconvenience  to  herself  and  the  most  tragical  results  to 
everybody  about  her.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  fair  equestrian  to  ride 
on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  she  had  browed.  Accident  has  stepped  in 
more  than  once.  Very  little  has  happened  as  Adelaide  would  have  it — up  to  the 
present  time,  that  is — and  much  that  she  proposed  has  been  in  another  manner 
duposed. 

In  the  first  place  she  was  ignorant  of,  and  therefore  she  could  not  take  into 
•ccount,  the  development  of  heart  and  will  in  her  cousin  Herbert — a  change  which 
left  him  much  less  plastic  than  she  imagined  him.  In  the  next  place,  she  counted 
too  surely  on  so  starting  her  plan  that  Lady  Grovolly  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
countenance  it,  even  if  it  did  not  fall  in  with  her  views  of  propriety  and  honour. 

Vo.  10,  You  II.  K 
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We  know  thnt  while  my  lady  wa$  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  and  was  suffi. 
ciently  fainthearted,  not  to  say  cowardly  and  cruel,  to  have  allowed  the  pbt  to 
Bucceed  could  it  succeed  smoothly,  without  scandal,  without  deadly  injury  to 
Charlotte  and  with  only  a  little  distress  to  her  son — still  her  views  about  Herbert’s 
marriage  were  somewhat  changed  when  she  had  to  accept  it  as  a  fact ;  and  above 
everything  she  considered  his  happiness.  liceson’s  death,  too,  had  complicated 
matters  against  Miss  Dacre  in  a  way  which  she  had  not  foreseen ; '  for  this  event  not 
only  threw  a  considerable  property  into  the  opposite  scale,  but  with  Lotty’g  father 
died  her  low  connexions,  while  the  Grovellys  were  all  the  more  bound  to  treat  her 
with  generosity  now  that  she  was  absolutely  friendless  and  at  their  mercy.  It  is 
trife,  Leeson’s  death  was  unknown  at  Grovelly  House  at  present.  ^As  for  the  letter 
which  Leeson  had  caused  his  daughter  to  write,  that  was  not  exactly  what  Miss 
Dacre  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  inciting  Sir  Thomas  to  complain  of  his  son's 
being  trepanned.  That  Leeson  would  write  to  Herbert  on  the  subject,  or  over 
speak  with  him  about  it,  she  never  dreamed,  nor  was  it  the  most  natural  thing  for 
I.«e8on  to  do.  From  a  general  survey  of  his  character  Adelaide  had  no  doubt  tliat 
on  receipt  of  Sir  Thomas’s  letter  ho  would  quietly  sequester  his  daughter,  and 
gradually  break  up  all  connexion  with  his  patrons  and  friends. 

TLit  Leeson’s  letter,  or  rather  the  effect  it  produced  on  Herbert  and  I.ady 
Grovelly,  gave  the  young  lady  much  imcasiness  we  may  be  sure  ;  and  even  before 
her  encounter  with  the  brothers  in  the  mad-room,  she  had  began  to  doubt  whether 
her  affection  for  Herbert,  or  her  hatred  of  Charlotte,  or  her  wounded  self-love,  or 
all  these  things  combined,  had  not  hurried  her  into  a  course  of  conduct  tliat  might 
prove  little  satisfactory  to  herself  in  the  end.  A fter  what  had  passed  in  the  mad- 
room,  and  when  she  took  that  into  consideration,  she  became  still  less  sanguine; 
but  then  she  discovered,  for  her  comfort,  that  she  had  all  along  been  actuated 
more  by  hate  and  revenge  than  by  love  or  hope. 

“  They  are  agreed  that  I  am  in  the  story !  I  am  the  jealous  woman — jealous 
of  Charlotte  Leeson !  I  am  the  evil  character  of  the  piece,  and  they  are  preparing 
a  final  tableau  for  me  I  ”  These  sentences  Adelaide  repeated  over  and  over  again 
to  herself  as  she  sat  at  her  toilette  table  after  escaping  from  Mr.  John’s  room,  and 
every  time  she  muttered  them,  ithe  curtain  that  lialf  hid  her  own  mind  from  herself 
made  a  hitch  upward,  till  she  obtained  a  tolerably  clear  view  of  her  real  sentiments. 
From  these  she  found  her  spurious,  ill-begotten  love  for  Herbert  totally  ejected. 
The  place  where  it  Imd  lain  was  warm,  indeed,  but  that  was  rather  loatlmome  than 
otherwise.  But  as  for  her  anger,  her  jealousy,  her  fancied  injuries,  there  they  were 
in  full  blossom,  lusty  and  obscene  as  poison-plants  in  a  Brazilian  jungle.  In  a 
figurative  sense  she  nodded  to  them  familiarly,  and  with  a  grim  smile.  “  Ah, 
mes  amis”  she  said,  “  you  are  there?  Welcome !  I  am  outraged  by  one  of  these 
young  gentlemen,  I  am  insulted  by  the  other ;  and  the  tw'o  put  their  idiotic  heads 
together  to  mock  the  affection  which  has  caused  me  such  pain  and  involved  me  in 
such  risks !  The  affection  was  not  very  deep,  perhaps,  and  I — or  he ! — might  have 
found  the  match  miserable  had  we  come  together.  AVhat  a  fool  I  must  have  been 
to  have  contemplated  such  a  future !  However,  I  am  cured  of  my  folly,  which 

leaves  me  more  at  liberty  to -  Well,  we  shall  sea  whether  I  cannot  avoid  being 

brought  into  that  tableau  at  any  rate.  I  am  the  evil  genius  of  the  piece !  Well,  some 
one  must  support  the  role,  I  suppose !"  Thinking  which,  hliss  Dacro  looked  into 
her  glass,  and  smiled  at  herself  as  one  of  the  handsomest  evil  geniuses  she  had  ever 
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beheld.  It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  she  could  be  very  wicked,  though  she  certainly 
meant  to  be  ingenious. 

These  were  Miss  Dacre’s  first  feelings.  Afterwards,  as  she  dressed  for  dinner 
(which  she  did  without  her  maid’s  assistance,  conscious  tliat  the  operation  is 
favourable  to  thouglit),  they  cooled  down ;  and  she  became  more  reflective.  It 
was  not  long  before  slie  acknowledged  to  herself  that  her  plans  had  involved 
affairs  in  a  very  ugly  tangle,  tliat  the  end  of  the  thread  had  slipped  tlirough  her 
hands,  and  tliat  all  she  could  do,  as  it  seemed,  was  to  wait  and  look  on.  But 
what  then?  A  crisis  liad  arrived,  which  in  two  or  three  days  might  result  in  her 
own  complete  discomfiture,  and  the  installation  of  Mrs.  Herbert,  with  honours, 
into  Grovelly  House.  Dear  Adelaide  remembered  what  my  lady  had  said  on  a 
certain  occasion,  tlut  if  Herbert  threatened  to  go  out  of  his  mind  for  a  kitchen- 
maid,  she  would  not  provoke  him  by  opposition — ho  might  liave  the  maid  if  he 
would  only  keep  his  equanimity ;  wdiile,  as  if  he  had  known  his  mother’s  weakness, 
he  had  actually  taken  this  course  for  a  woman  who  was  many  degrees  above  the 
kitchen,  and  who  was  his  wedded  wife  into  the  bargain.  Miss  Dacre  had  there¬ 
fore  no  doubt  that  Lady  Grovelly  would  submit  to  the  conditions  her  son  hail 
imposed  on  her — that  slie  would  prevail  upon  Sir  Thomas  to  explain  away  his 
insulting  letter  and  accept  the  match,  and  that  slie  would  beg  Chailotte  at  once  to 
return  to  her  husband.  “  And  then,”  said  Adelaide,  “  I  shall  behold  the  lovers 
rush  into  each  other’s  arms,  melting  with  joy  that  they  shall  never,  never,  never 
more  be  parted !"  As  the  picture  rose  before  her  she  smiled  in  malicious  contempt. 
Alio  she  plunged  a  comb  into  her  fair  hair  with  such  effect,  that  she  broke  three 
of  its  inoffensive  teeth. 

The  picture  did  not  please  her ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  having  broken  her 
comb,  she  had  drawn  blood  from  her  ivory  scalp,  there  she  had  another  reason  for 
detesting  Charlotte.  “  It  is  too  much !”  she  said,  tears  starting  to  her  eyes  from 
pain  and  vexation.  “  But  what  matter?  Why  do  I  vex  myself  about  these 
sentimental  fools  ?  Am  I  not  sufficiently  avenged  as  it  is  ?  My  good  aunt,  so  well- 
meaning  and  generous,  has  herself  disposed  of  one  of  them.  If  my  new  cousin, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Grovelly,  ever  recovers  the  shock  of  the  intelligence  my  lady  was 
good  enough  to  impart  in  her  bed-room,  it  will  not  bo  yet  for  many  a  year.  She 
is  excellently  qualified  now  to  mate  with  Herbert,  and  to  continue  the  weak- 
minded  race ;  why  should  I  seek  to  separate  them  I  Let  them  alone — and  ‘  bless 
the  child  and  save  the  mother,’  says  nurse;  and  *  bless  the  child  and  save  the 
mother,’  say  I !” 

This  was  better !  Adelaide’s  spirits  were  returning. 

“And  as  for  the  young  gentleman  himself,  he  is  playing  with  edged  tools, 
which  I  think  I  have  sharpened.  He  knows  his  danger,  1  suppose,  when  he 
herds  with  his  brother,  and  ho  shall  never  learn  from  me  that  he  escapes  it. 
One  sliould  always  adhere  to  one's  opinions ;  and  I  have  already  explained  to  him 

views  of  the  changed  condition  of  his  poor  mind.  Unhappy  cousin.  Boor 
dear  young  man !”  Here  Adelaide  put  on  a  look  of  profound  commiseration,  by 
way  of  experiment,  or  practice ;  and  her  glass  assuring  her  that  it  was  au 
•dmirablc,  a  perfect  counterfeit,  she  smiled  again,  and  seemed  almost  pleased. 

By  this  time  the  young  lady’s  toilette  was  completed,  and  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Lady  Grovelly  entered, 
with  more  than  her  accustomeil  gravity  of  manner. 
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“  How  fortunate  it  is,”  thought  Adelaide,  when  my  lady  appeared,  “  that  I 
really  have  been  weeping  1  Now  she  will  ask  what  passed  between  me  and  her 
darling  son,  and  what  he  said,  and  what  I  think  of  his  mood  at  present,  and  his 
ideas,  or  want  of  ideas,  for  the  future.” 

But  this  did  not  appear  to  be  my  lady's  errand. 

“  We  dine  with  Sir  Thomas  to-day,  Adelaide,  as  you  know,”  she  said,  very 
coldly. 

“  Do  we  ?  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that  this  is  one  of  his  days.” 

“  Yes,  and  I  ought  to  tell  you,  perliape,  tliat  I  mean  to  speak  with  Sir  Thomas 
about  this  affair  of  Herbert’s.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  some  knowledge  of  it 
already — through  whom  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover — and,  besides  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  acquaint  him  with  his  son’s  marriage,  it  is  clear  that  Herbert  must  not 
remain  in  that  dreadful  room.  It  is  enough  that  he  is  so  wild  as  to  go  there.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Miss  Dacre,  casting  her  eyes  to  the  ground  in  real  or  feigned 
confusion — “  perhaps  you  would  rather  dine  with  Sir  Thomas  alone.” 

“  Tliat  as  you  please,  Adelaide — I  do  not  ask  it.  What  I  do  wish,  however,  is 
that  you  would  make  some  excuse  to  leave  us  early  after  dinner.  Sir  Thomas  is 
then  in  his  liest  humour,  as  men  generally  are,  you  know  ;  and  I  need  not  scruple 
to  say  I  want  to  take  what  advantage  I  can.” 

“  In  endeavouring  to  reconcile  Sir  Thomas  to  my  cousin’s  marriage,”  Adelaide 
faltered. 

“  Y'es,”  returned  my  lady,  with  much  einphiisis  and  a  little  impatience. 

The  sharpness  of  tliis  reply  was  rebuked  by  the  meekness,  the  sweetness  with 
which  Adelaide  then  said — 

“  Dear  aunt,  might  I  not  assist  you  more  by  my  presence  than  by  my  absence  ?” 

“  Y'ou,  child  !”  cried  my  lady,  gazing  in  astonishment  at  the  hmnbled,  trembling 
crc.ature  before  her. 

Sir  Thomas  loves  me ;  he  knows  I  loved  Herbert,  and  on  my  account  he 
might  l)e  angry  too.  But  if  I  add  my  entreaties  to  yours - ” 

My  lady  fixed  a  scrutinizing  gaze  on  her  niece’s  face,  which  that  young  lady, 
so  far  from  avoiding,  met  with  the  sad,  frank  smile  that  is  so  charming  in  a  nun. 

“  Y'es,  dear  aunt,”  she  said,'  in  answer  to  Lady  Grovelly’s  inquiring  look,  “  the 
^  contest  is  over.  I  have  been  very  foolish,  perhaps  very  wrong ;  but  having  seen 
our  poor  Herbert^ - ” 

“  Y'ou  are  convinced  as  1  am  that  we  two  women  must  sacrifice  to  his  safety. 
Adelaide,  now  you  prove  yourself  generous  indeed !  Oh,  dear !  ”  cried  my  lady, 
“  how  delighted  I  am  with  you,  child,  1  hardly  know  how  to  expiess !  Such  a 
load  from  my  mind !  Such  a  load  from  yours  too,  I  am  sure  I  ” 

“  By-and-by,”  murmured  Adelaide,  shaking  her  head,  to  intimate  that  she  did 
not  exjiect  the  return  of  her  peace  for  many  a  year. 

But  resignation  will  bring  a  better  future  than  rebellion,  bo  sure !  It  will 
keep  us  friends,  at  any  rate ;  and  I  confess  I  feared,  Adelaide,  that  to-day  we 
should  become  enemies.” 

“  That  would  have  been  shocking !” 

“  Y'es,  and  I  will  confess  to  something  more :  the  qiuirrel  would  not  liave  been 
improved  at  my  hands,  for  I  began  to  doubt  whether  you  had  any  true  regard  for 
Hcrliert,  and  whether  you  were  not  a  little  malicious.” 

“  Ah !  you  ought  to  liave  known - ” 
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“  I  do  know,  my  d^ar,  that  love  and  pride  arc  the  passions  which  mislead 
women  most.  Pride  misled  me,  love  misletl  you,  almost  to  the  point  of  criminality. 
It  is  only  right,  perhaps,  tliat  we  should  atone  through  the  same  passions ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  better  to  suffer  them  wounded,  than  to  wound  other  people  with  them.” 

“  I  haven’t  your  philosophy,"  returned  Miss  Dacre,  again  smiling  the  smile 
of  a  nun  already  steeped  in  resignation.  “I  am  a  rebellious  spirit  naturally, 
you  know,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  not  relaj^c  to-morrow.  To-day — 
to-day  I  see  only  too  plainly  my  own  folly  and  Herbert’s  danger;  but” — giving 
my  lady  her  hand — “  you  had  better  insure  my  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  by 
enlisting  me  against  myself  while  1  am  in  the  humour.” 

This  neat  little  speech  ended  the  conversation  so  far.  The  ladies  were  too 
much  occupied,  each  with  her  own  reflections,  to  exchange  many  words  in  the  brief 
interval  before  they  were  summoned  to  dinner. 

As  they  ascended  to  Sir  Thomas’s  apartments  together,  it  occurred  to  my  lady 
(Adelaide  was  surprised  and  vexed  that  it  liad  not  struck  her  before)  tliat  so 
remarkable  a  change  of  tem^^er  as  her  niece  exhibited  must  be  due  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  cause ;  and  that  cause  was — her  visit  to  Mr.  John’s  room  I  What  had 
she  seen  there  ?  The  question  was  very  disturbing ;  and  Lady  Grovelly  lost  no 
time  m  putting'  it  to  Miss  Dacre.  She  answered  by  a  start  forward,  running 
up  two  or  three  stairs  ahead  of  madam,  as  if  the  question  stung  and  enibar- 
tassed  her. 

“  Wait,  Adelaide  I”  my  lady  exclaimed  in  alarm  ;  and  as  they  had  now  arrived 
at  a  landing-place,  she  drew  her  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  there.  “  Will 
you  not  answer  me  ?  How  did  you  find  him  ?  How  did  he  look  ?  What  did 
he  say  ?” 

“  Don’t  ask  me  now,  pray !" 

“  He  raved  1" 

No,  no,  no,  I  assure  you  I”  said  Miss  Dacre,  with  trepid  vehemence. 

“  Not  so  bad  as  that  ?  How  then  ?  Adelaide,  pity  my  suspense,  and  tell  me 
what  passed  I” 

“  I  beseeched  him  to  come  away” — the  young  lady  faltered,  passing  her  dis¬ 
engaged  hand  over  her  eyes. 

“  And  he  said - ?” 

“  He  knew  not  u'hat  he  said !” 

My  lady  repeated  the  words  like  a  tongueless  echo — “  He  knew  not  what  ho 
said  I” — then  waiting  for  Adelaide  to  speak  again. 

“  And — and — and”  (at  each  word  the  fair  bosom  heaving  higher) — “  he  and 
John  were  leaping  about  the  room  like  frogs  1” 

This  little  bit  of  information  sank  so  deep  in  my  lady's  mind,  that  for  full  five 
minutes  it  was  lost,  leaving  only  a  surge  of  emotion  where  it  had  gone  down — 
almost  with  a  sound  like  the  noise  of  the  rush  of  waters.  In  these  five  minutes 
her  niece  had  kindly  taken  charge  of  her,  leading  her  to  Sir  Thomas's  apartments, 
where  self-possession  was  indispensable. 

I  need  not  weary  you  with  detail  al)Out  the  dinner.  Sir  Thomas  receivetl  his 
wife  and  niece  in  a  style  equally  composed  of  formality  and  family  affection.  If 
they  were  unusually  silent  he  did  not  observe  it,  and,  besides,  he  had  all  the  more 
liberty  to  explain  the  process  and  treatment  of  tic,  to  the  earlier  symptoms  of 
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which  disorder  he  at  present  considered  himself  a  victim.  The  seriousness  of  the 
ladies  he  set  down  for  sympathy ;  which  only  encouraged  him  to  talk  the  more  of 
himself,  and  to  think  the  less  of  other  Grovellys,  or  any  malaise  to  which  they 
might  possibly  be  subject. 

However  at  length — over  a  trifle — it  did  occur  to  Sir  Thomas  that  his  son  was 
absent.  ^ 

“  Herbert  not  returned  from  town,  I  supix«e,"  he  remarked.  “Very  gratify¬ 
ing — surprising  too,  I  may  say — those  accounts  we  have  of  liim  from  the  lawyers. 
Such  tact  I  such  energy  I  He  must  have  an  excellent  constitution  !” 

“  If  that  were  all !”  my  lady  sighed. 

“  A  good  deal  of  mere  apprehension  goes  to  the  rest,”  replied  Sir  Thomas,  who, 
however  much  he  enjoyed  his  own  maladies,  could  not  endure  them  in  other 
people ;  “  and  as  it  is  a  very  painful  subject,  and  one  we  had  agreed  never  to 
touch  upon,  why  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  till  wo  cease  to  hear  of  his  genius 
for  business.” 

The  ladies  looked  more  serious  than  ever  at  this — Adelaide  most,  perhaps.  Sir 
Thomas,  thinking  their  minds  had  reverted  to  his  bV,  as  a  natural  contrast  to 
Herbert’s  robust  health,  was  about  to  reopen  the  subject  when  my  lady  interrupted 
him. 

“  Herbert  has  returned  1” 

“And  the  Bill?”  Sir  Thomas  asked,  with  more  animation  than  he  usually 
exhibited. 

“  It  has  passed  1” 

“  Then  why  is  he  not  here  that  I  may  thank  him  !  Passed,  has  it?  Admirable  I 
We  will  drink  the  good,  clever  fellow’s  health  at  any  rate.  He  is  fatigued,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  resting  after  his  labours.  Andrews !  fill  my  lady's  glass.  You  ought 
to  be  proud  of  your  son,  Margaret.  And  your  glass,  Adelaide ;  for,  you  know, 
[this  sotto  voce]  you  will  be  a  thousand  a-year  richer  when  gout  finally  throws  me 
off  my  legs  and  you  are  Mrs.  Ilerljert  Grovelly !” 

This  was  rather  trying.  Lady  Grovelly  touched  the  wine  with  her  lips  almost 
solemnly ;  while  Adelaide,  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  more  particularly  addressed, 
sipped  as  they  sip  at  funeral  baked  meats,  and  could  hardly  restrain  the  billowy 
action  of  her  fine  bosom.  ‘ 

Even  Sir  Thomas  Grovelly  could  not  fail  to  perceive  now  that  the  ladies  were 
really  distressed,  and  distressed  about  Herbert.  Had  he  been  lees  often  sick  him¬ 
self,  he  might  have  inferred  that  the  young  man  had  been  taken  ill,  or  that  some 
accident  had  befallen  him.  As  it  was,  no  such  idea  entered  Sir  Thomas's  mind. 
Particularly  noticing  Adelaide’s  discomfiture,  and  coupling  it  with  his  own  last 
remark,  he  wondered  whether  the  base  intrigues  of  lyutty  Lecson  had  been  pushed 
any  farther,  and  whether  (heij  were  troubling  Ins  wife  and  niece.  i 

“  By  the  way,”  said  he,  “  Leeson  is  to  be  thanked  too,  for  this  railway 
business.  l)o  you  have  his  daughter  hero  often  now,  Margaret?” 

Miss  Dacre  took  upon  herself  to  reply. 

“  Yes,  but  we  have  not  seen  her  now  for  a  week !” 

“  A  week  I  That  is  about  the  time  Herbert  was  away,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes  I”  said  my  lady. 

“  Humph !”  ejaculated  Sir  Thomas,  and  began  twirling  the  nut-crackers  by  one 
leg.  “  I  used  to  think  her  a  little  girl  of  rather  engaging  manners  1” 
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“  And  she  is  still,”  my  lady  said ;  “  artless,  affectionate — really  a  good  giil !  la 
she  not,  Adelaide  ?” 

Miss  Dacre  had  offered  herself  for  enlistment ;  here,  you  see,  the  shilling  was 
tendered  frankly  enough. 

“  Very,"  she  murmui'ed  without  looking  up,  “  Very  artless  and  affectionate ! 

I  do  not  wonder  at  any  one's  loving  her." 

Lady  Grovelly  thanked  her  niece  in  a  glance.  Sir  Thomas  was  puzzled ;  but  * 
h  caught  something  in  Miss  Dacre’s  tone  which  (apart  from  other  considenations) 
led  him  to  believe  that  she  spoke  insincerely,  and  imder  restraint. 

“  Her  lovers  are  numerous,  then,  I  sui)poEe  ?”  he  said  carelessly. 

“  One  I  have  heard  of,”  rejoined  my  lady,  growing  bold. 

“Accepted,  Margaret?" 

“Yes.” 

“lam  delighted  to  hear  it !  Artless,  affectionate,  engaging  girls  arc  almost 
as  dangerous  as  fevers  when  allowed  to  run  about  unmarried  iu  country  houses ! 
And  spite  of  his  handsome  cousin  here — never  mind  me,  Adelaide ! — she  might 
have  bewitched  Herbert !” 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  Miss  Dacre,  all  confusion,  rose  from  the  table  under 
pretence  of  taking  some  fruit  to  one  of  Sir  Thomas’s  pet  birds.  Glad  of  her 
absence.  Lady  Grovelly  said — 

“  You  had  some  apprehensions  of  that  kind,  had  you  not?" 

“  Some  very  decided  apprehensions.  These  windows  command  a  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  view ;  and  I  have  seen  a  certain  bay  marc  at  Lceson’s  gate  ihoro  often  during 
his  absence  than  when  he  is  at  home.  1  thought  myself  bound  to  warn  him  of 
this  apparition.  Leeson  is  a  faithful  fellow ;  and - " 

“  You  have  wounded  him  deeply,  I  am  afraid.” 

“  Indeed  ?  AVhy  do  you  think  so  ?" 

“  He  has  written  to  Herbert - ” 

“  So  much  the  better.  Leeson’s  warned,  Herbert  is  w'arned,  and  Miss  Leecon 
is  engaged.  There  ends  the  story.  If  I  have  oC'ended  Leeson  he  shall  have  the 
amplest  apology  ;  and  when  his  daughter  is  married  I  will  give  her  a  bracelet.” 

“  You  must  give  her  more  than  that,  my  de:ur." 

“  Anything  you  please.” 

“  Your  forgiveness,  perhaps !” 

“  For  what  ?"  he  exclaimed,  aghast. 

“  If  it  be  a  sin  to  marry  Herbert — for  that !” 

In  a  moment  Sir  Thomas  appeared  in  danger  of  a,  malady  he  had  not  yet 
credited  himself  with — apoplexy ;  but  being  acquainted  with  its  symptoms,  and 
recognising  them  in  certain  sensations  about  the  neck  and  throat,  he  moderated  his 
passion  ;  and  tapping  on  the  table  slowly  and  regularly  to  moderate  his  Bi>ee(  h 
also,  he  said — 

“Do  you  tell  me  my  son  has  married  Charlotte  Leeson?” 

My  lady  bowed — she  could  not  speak, 

“  Then  tell  him,"  continued  Sir  Thomas,  trying  Imrd  to  seem  cold  and  sarcastic, 

“  that  if  a  few  hundreds,  to  advance  him  in  the  cattle  interest,  be  of  any  service 
to  him,  he  is  welcome  to  them ;  but  that  as  long  as  this  house  is  mine  he  shall 
never  enter  it  again,  and  his  progeny  never  I  This  is  my  man  of  business,  with 
a  vengeance  1 " 
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My  lady  began  to  weep,  as  her  best  resource  at  present.  Adeliiide  advanced 
to  the  rescue.  Pale  but  tearless  she  came  forward,  and,  seizing  Sir  Thomas  by  the 
arm,  she  exclaimed — 

“  Dear  Sir  Thomas !  my  dear  uncle !  pray  do  not  talk  in  that  way !  You  do 
not  know  what  misery  hangs  over  us  that  munt  fall  if  you  are  not  kind  to  my  poor 
cousin  !  Listen.  Charlotte,  who  was  already  Herbert’s  wife,  arrived  at  Hamburg 
*  just  after  your  letter.  Her  father,  it  seems — who  knew  nothing  of  the  marriage— 
iuunediately  insisted  on  her  writing  to  Herbert,  renouncing  him.  This  letter  he 
received  only  to-day ;  and  now  he  has  shut  hunself  up  with  John — himself  almost 
as  mad — vowing  he  will  remain  there  till  Charlotte  is  brought  back !” 

“  Very  well,  let  him  liave  his  way.  He  has  qualified  himself  for  Gri2)penuore’g 
supervision,”  rejoined  the  proud  i>arent — not  without  trepiilition,  for  he  was 
shocked  at  this  last  news  too. 

“  And  Lotty !  ”  said  iMiss  Dacre. 

“  Do  you  plead  for  her  ?” 

“  For  Herbert’s  sake !  Ah,  if  you  could  see  him  as  I  have  seen  him,  your 
own  feelings,  your  own  prejudices,  your  own  judgment,  would  give  way — indeed 
they  would  1”  Miss  Dacre  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to  banish  the 
sad  vision. 

At  this  the  conversation  took  five  bars’  rest,  during  which  Sir  Thomas  Grovelly 
looked  from  one  silent  woman  to  the  other  as  if  they  had  been  the  origin  of  the  evil. 

“  Well  1"  said  he  at  last,  “  this  is  a  charming  situation  for  a  gentleman  who 
has  nothing  but  an  unflawed  genealogy  to  boast  of,  and  whose  very  life  depends  on 
quietude,  on  freedom  from  all  agitation!  Broken  hearts,  Adelaide?  Let  them 
wait  till  they  are  in  danger  of  aneurism,  as — I  am!  Broken  hearts? — broken 
fortmie !  broken  honour !  prospects  and  position  forfeited ! — the  best  blood  in  the 
county  fouled ! — the — the ” 

How  far  the  ancient  gentleman  might  have  been  carried  by  this  new  outbreak 
I  do  not  know ;  for  at  that  moment  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door ;  and  before  the 
servant  who  stood  without  could  enter,  the  whole  trio  had  resumed  an  appearance 
of  complete  tranquillity. 

“  Beg  pardon.  Sir  Thomas,”,  said  the  man,  “  but  a  messenger’s  brought  a  letter 
which  he  says  is  immejet !”  and  therewith  he  presented  the  letter,  which  came 
from  the  banking-house  in  the  neighbouring  town :  from  the  principal  of  that 
establishment. 

“  Read  it,  Margaret,”  said  her  husband. 

My  lady  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows : — 

“  ‘  My  Deaii  Sir  Tuomas, — From  our  correspondent  at  Hamburg  we  have 
this  instant  received  a  strange  piece  of  intelligence,  which,  knowing  your 
intimate  business  relations  with  the  party  chiefly  concerne<l,  I  make  no  ajiology 
for  transmitting  to  you.  It  is  briefly  this.  When  Leeson  was  attacked  by  fever 
after  his  acchlent,  he  removed  (not  to  prejudice  the  hotel  where  he  was  then 
staying)  to  a  iirivate  lodging-house.  There  he  died  on  the  17th;  his  daughter 
having  arrived  the  evening  previous.  On  Tuesday  our  corresjiondent  (who  also 
acted  as  Leeson’s  agent)  discovered  the  house  shut  up,  and  the  people  flown. 
Aware  that  Leeson  must  have  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  ijossession 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  our  correspondent  became  alarmed,  and  made  some  inquiries 
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into  Uie  matter ;  the  result  of  which  is  fur  from  satisfactory.  Not  only  is  the  money 
missing  (thought  to  be  on  its  way  to  Canada  by  this  time),  but  Miss  Lceson  also. 
Our  correspondent  has  learned  tliat  after  taking  passage  in  the  packet,  and  actually 
starting,  she  returned  in  a  small  boat;  and  leaving  her  luggage  at  the  hotel  first  at 
liand,  ^eut  away,  with  nothing  hut  the  clothes  she  then  wore.  The  waiters  sjiy 
she  appeared  strange  in  her  manner.  She  has  not  since  been  seen.  Coupled  with 
the  sudden  flight  of  the  lodging-house  keepers,  I  c.an  but  think  this  affair  very 
suspicious.  As,  however,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  named  the  sole  trustee  for  poor 
Lecson  (unless  he  altered  his  will  very  lately),  I  shall  of  course  use  every  exertion 
to  discover  liis  daughter’s  wdioreabouts  ;  and  to  ivseertain  whether  he  died  foirhj  ; 
which  at  present  we  cannot  absolutely  take  for  granted. 

“  ‘  Your  faitliful  servant, 

“  ‘  Wm.  IIamito.n*. 

“  ‘  You  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  your  old  steward  died  a  richer  man 
than  was  generally  supposed,  by  three  or  four  thousiind  pounds,  probably.  His 
daughter  takes  all ;  he  had  no  other  rehitions,  iis  you  have  heard,  perhai)8.’  ” 

Tlie  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  a  long,  dead  silence. 

To  Lady  Grovclly  the  news  apixjared  simply  fatal.  She  thought  of  wimt 
Herbert  liad  said  so  bitterly — “  Do  you  Impixm  to  know  where  my  wife’s  body 
is  to  be  found  ?  Becjiuse  that  would  be  some  comfort  to  me,  and,  on  production,  1 
promise  never  to  breatlie  a  w  onl  of  the  murder  1”  This  cold  comfort  now  api)eiired 
before  my  lady's  imagination — cold  enough,  flojiting  away,  drowned. 

Sir  Thomas’s  feeble  mind  was  almost  ecpially  shocketl ;  for  he  l»ad  the  same 
dreatl  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  he  bethought  liim  of  his  cruel  letter,  i/e,  however,  was 
not  unaffected  by  tlie  biinker’s  postcript,  whicli  iwesentcd  lA)tty  jvs  a  more  eligible 
daughter-in-law  if  she  still  lived,  and  an  absolute  godsend  of  a  daughter-in- 
law  if  she  had  (unfortunately)  come  to  an  untimely  end.  For  would  not 
Leeson’s  proix.*rty  revert  at  once  to  her  husband  ? 

As  for  Adelaide,  her  feelings  were  too  much  mixed  to  allow  of  accurate 
description.  She,  too,  was  shocked  at  the  intelligence,  of  course — it  was  so  sudden : 
but  she  was  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  Providence,  and  nut  she,  had  come  in 
here;  and  that  she  had  been  actually  pleading  Charlotte’s  cause  when  the  news 
arrived.  Beyond  tliis,  and  lower  down  in  her  mind,  there  wits  a  sense  of  natural 
justice,  of  dramatic  unity,  in  such  an  ending  to  Lotty’s  audacious  romance,  which 
increased  ^liss  Dacre’s  serenity  the  more  she  thought  of  it. 

Sir  Tlionuis  first  broke  the  si)ell  in  which  all  seemed  bound. 

“  This  is  very  dreadful,  Margaret !  ”  he  said.  ^ 

“Terrible!” 

“  But  oh !  we  ncotl  not  anticipate  the  worst  1”  said  Adehude,  wlio  had  already 
made  up  her  mind  to  it. 

“  No,  no !  ”  Sir  Thomas  rejoined.  “  llcavon  forbid  1  llamirton  draws  his 
inferences  too  readily.  The  poor  girl  will  turn  up  again  sjife  and  well,  I  aiii 
persuaded  I  ” 

“  Meanwhile  ?” 


“  Meanwhile — I  know  what  you  would  say,  Margaret — pride  must  fall !  If  it 
be  true  that  Herbert  has  actually  married  her,  ve  have  no  choice  now,  in  common 
decency  or  in  common  prudence,  but  to  give  way.  We  are  bound  to  do  our  best 
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on  behalf  of  this  unhappy,  friendless  girl,  on  the  score  of  her  doubtful  situation 
alone.  Second  Hampton  with  all  your  power,  Margaret,  and  leave  the  rest." 

Here  tiie  conversation  ended.  Lady  Grovelly  quitted  the  room,  and  Charlotte 
followed  her,  both  despondent.  ' 

“  If  one  only  knew  •where  it  ■would  all  end !”  cried  my  lady,  in  despair,. 
CHArTER  XXH. 

M  It  S.  HERBERT  R  E  A  P  1>  E  A  R  8. 

There  are  dull,  desert  places  in  every  history,  as  well  as  in  every  country ; 
and  we  have  come  to  one  now  in  this  narrative.  It  is  better  to  get  over  such 
ground  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Warned  by  the  hints  fumislied  by  his  brother  John  without  meaning  and 
without  intention,  and  on  other  accounts,  which  the  dear  reader,  possessing 
that  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  a  frequent  perusal  of  novels  must  give, 
must  herself  perceive,  Herbert  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  his  vow.  He  found  it  very  weary  as  he  lay  in  John’s  room  that  night, 
thinking  of  Lotty  as  doubtless  she  lay  thinking  of  him — wondering,  perhaps, 
whether  he  really  thought  she  had  abandoned  him.  We  know  that  when  she 
wrote  what  her  father  dictated,  she  resolved  never  to  see  her  husband  again,  for 
his  sake ;  but  we  know  it  was  a  wild  resolve,  made  without  knowledge  of  her  own 
heart,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  a  dormant  feeling  of  surety  that  Herbert  would 
seek  her  and  claim  her  all  the  world  over.  But  things  have  changed  with  her 
since  then,  and  for  the  worse.  However,  we  have  now  to  deal  with  Herbert ;  and 
I  say  that  he,  confident  of  her  sufferings,  began  to  doubt,  not  whether  he  had 
taken  the  beet  means  of  bringing  Lotty  home  in  happiness  and  honour,  but 
whether  he  could  await  the  fruition  of  the  means  in  patience. 

Consequently,  when  next  morning  Lady  Grovelly  solicited  him  to  speak  with 
her  on  the  dear,  painful  subject,  the  reluctance  with  which  he  yielded  was  purely 
feigned. 

Misled  by  Adelaide’s  story  of  the  leaping  about  like  frogs.  Lady  Grovelly 
dreaded  the  interview ;  but  believing  the  worst  had  happened  on  all  hands,  she 
had  less  hesitation  in  making  her  son  acquainted  with  Leeson’s  death,  and — more 
carefully — the  doubt  about  Lotty ’s  fate ;  especially  ns  she  could  balance  that  piece 
of  news  with  the  assurance  that  his  father,  as  well  as  she  herself,  had  no  desire 
to  perpetrate  a  family  tragedy,  and  would  gladly  welcome  ^Irs.  Herbert  to 
Grovelly  House.  “  On  the  one  side  his  fears,  on  the  other  his  hopes  may  be 
excited,”  thought  my  lady  ;  “  and  between  them  his  mind  may  be  aroused  into 
vigour  before  it  sinks  too  far.  If  I  can  only  induce  him  to  forego  his  foolish  reso- 
ution  and  engage  in  the  search  after  Charlotte,  the  evil  day  may  be  put  off  at  any 
rate ;  and  I  shall  have  time  to  convince  him  that  I  am  not  his  enemy.” 

When  Herbert  appeared,  he  looked  ill  and  haggard  enough ;  but  he  had  seen 
through  his  dear  cousin’s  attempt  to  fasten  on  him  the  character  of  a  madman.  Ho 
knew  how  easily  his  mother  would  be  persuaded  to  regard  him  in  such  a  character, 
and  he  felt  the  danger  of  being  persuaded  into  it  himself  ultimately;  so  he 
endeavoured  to  order  his  thoughts  and  his  demeanour  aooordingly.  Therefore, 
haggard  as  he  looked,  my  lady  found  nothing  of  the  frog  about  him  but  ito 
coldnees  and  it*  taciturnity. 
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My  lady  was  too  judicious  a  person  to  make  any  demonstration  of  her  own 
private  feelings.  She  greeted  her  son  as  if  he  had  come  down  to  breakfast 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  said  what  she  had  to  say  with  a  calmness  that 
challenged  his  self-possession  because  she  seemed  so  far  from  doubting  it.  Without 
preamble,  she  told  him  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  Lotty  was  involved  in  a  new 
trouble  which  demanded  their  help  and  sympathy  for  its  own  sake.  “It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  marriage,”  she  continued. 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  Herbert  asked,  significantly. 

“  Quite ;  but  it  obliges  you,  as  her  husband,  to  go  to  her  without  an  hour’s 
delay.  There  should  be  no  quarrel  amongst  us,  my  dear ;  and  if  any  exist  now  it 
must  be  extinguished.  I  spoke  with  your  father  last  night,  and  he  agrees  with 
me  that  you  must  set  out  for  Hamburg  immeiliately.” 

“  On  account  of  this  new  trouble  ?” 

“  On  all  accounts.  You  cannot  blame  him  for  being  in  ignorance  of  your 
marriage  when  he  wrote  to  Leeson,  and  he  was  misled  by  idle  tattle.” 

“Will  he  give  me  a  letter  of  apology  to  Lotty’s  father?”  said  Herbert, 
softening  at  these  words,  and  flushed  with  hope. 

“  Poor  Leeson  will  receive  no  more  letters  1” 

“He  is  dead,  then  !” 

Lady  Grovelly  replied  by  alienee. 

“And  Charlotte  alone  with  him  1” 

“  Nor  is  tliat  all,  my  dear.  Mr.  Hampton  has  some  oorruspoudent  there,  who 
writes  tliat  Mrs.  Herbert  [there  she  was  fairly  recognised — the  words  were  sweet 
in  the  young  man’s  cart  I]  Is  In  some  trouble  with  the  hotel-keeper  in  whose  house 
her  father  died.  So  yott  tee——” 

“Enough,  mother!  I  am  gone!”  Ho  turned  back  to  add,  “Forgive  my 
impatience,  yesterday.  Jolm’t  room  does  not  seem  a  likely  place  in  which  to 
gather  ideas,  but  1  believe  1  learned  there  tlmt  1  had  done  you  injustice,  and 
where  to  lay  the  blame  of  all  this  mischief.  But  now,  good-bye.”  Here  he  kissed 
her,  saying  “  Give  that  kiss  to  my  wife  when  1  bring  her  back,  and  I  will  never 
vex  you  again  I” 

This  w'os  a  tweet  drop  In  Lady  Grovelly’s  cup.  It  lightened  hot' care;  the 
prospect  looked  brighter ;  and  by  the  time  Herbert  started  (not  without  a  man  to 
accompany  liim — she  insisted  on  tkit)  she  had  banished  the  idea  that  any  special 
evil  had  befallen  Lotty,  and  felt  sure  that  all  would  soon  be  well. 

The  hope  was  not  realized.  Herbert  sought  and  sought  in  vain.  Little  by 
little  he  learned  all  that  we  know  about  Lotty,  after  her  father’s  death,  even 
down  to  her  visit  to  his  grave ;  for  the  pastor  told  the  story  of  the  cries  that 
had  disturbed  him  over  his  books,  and  how  he  went  to  the  churchyard-gate,  and 
saw  a  woman  rise  from  the  place  where  he  had  buried  the  Englishman,  and  dis¬ 
appear. 

For  three  whole  months  Herbert  prosecuted  his  search,  aided  by  the  Hamburg 
police,  and  assisted  by  detective  officers  from  home,  who  pursued  the  fugitive 
lodgmg-housc  keepers  to  Canada,  all  without  avail.  Again  and  again  he  received 
such  news  that  he  clapped  his  hands  and  cried  “At  last!” — always  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Nevertheless,  the  weeks,  as  they  piTssed,  left  him  still  eager,  still 
hopeful ;  for  if  he  had  not  found  liOtty  living,  at  least  he  had  not  found  her  dead. 
He  managed  to  get  an  extraordinary  amount  of  comfort  out  of  that  blank  fact. 
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But  every  ilay  told — if  not  sensibly,  then  insensibly;  like  the  constant  dripping 
of  water,  soft  but  ruthless.  His  spirit  flagged — he  was  very  weary. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Miss  Dacre — who  had  been  making  a  round  of 
visits  to  her  relations  lately,  not  finding  Grovelly  House  so  agreeable  as  it  used  to 
be — made  a  sudden  journey  to  Hull.  And  the  journey  was  apropos  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  here  to  be  narrated. 

It  was  a  dark  night  in  that  town — very  black  and  bitter.  The  streets  were 
deserted,  and  only  here  and  there  a  glimmer  showed  from  a  window,  for  the 
good  (and  bad)  people  of  the  town  were  in  their  beds  asleep,  or  listening  to 
the  rain  that  pattered  a  broken  lullaby  on  the  panes.  Only  the  taverns  were  alive 


and  alight,  though  the  time  had  ahnost  arrived — as  was  obvious  from  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  waiters — when  they  too  should  give  in  to  the  general  gloom. 

They  were  particularly  dull  at  the  Celestial  Hotel,  the  establislnneut  which  the 
reader  has  been  already  made  ac(p.iainted  with  in  the  course  of  this  story.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  flat,  and  everybody  in  the  house  had  retired  to  rest  save  the  servants, 
and  two  gentlemen  who  had  had  a  siiecial  “  little  dinner”  that  evening,  and  were 
still  engaged  in  conversation. 

Then  the  porter  in  the  hall,  and  half  Jisleep  therein,  was  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  a  white,  white  face  staring  through  the  glass  doors.  Of  course  as 
soon  as  his  alarm  abatcxl  indignation  follow  e<l ;  and  he  was  about  to  make  a  geaturc 
expressive  of  “  Be  off !  ”  when  into  the  hall  the  white  face  came. 

It  then  appeared  that  it  belonged  to  a  woman — who  might  have  been  pretty  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  who  had  fallen  into  a  trance  in  her  youth  ;  and  having 
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dreamed,  and  dreamed,  and  dreamed  all  the  hundred  years,  had  woke  again  in  the 
dark  street  without.  Her  clothes,  drenched  with  rain,  had  once  been  rich,  and 
even  now  had  a  fashionable  air ;  but  they  were  worn  and  weather-soiled,  and 
hung  about  her  in  a  despair  of  their  own.  She  carried  a  little  black  bag  in  her 
hand— evidently  her  luggage. 

u  Well,”  said  James  the  porter,  advancing,  and  touching  her  arm  with  one 
finger,  “  you’d  better  be  off,  you  know !” 

•  “  Take  my  bag,  and  call  a  chambermaid,  if  you  please !”  the  woman  returned, 
in  a  sweet,  far-away  voice ;  at  the  same  time  looking  up  the  staircase  as  if  she 

thought -  But  there,  I  know  what  she  thought :  that  she  saw  a  handsome 

yoimg  man  and  a  pretty  young  woman  descending  the  stairs,  with  the  happy 
absent  look  that  brides  and  bridegrooms  sometimes  wear. 

James  tried  hard  to  keep  his  temper.  “  Don’t  be  a  hass !”  said  he.  “  Hook  it 
out  of  this,  come  I  Go  to  the  ‘  Ship  Ashore,’  round  the  corner.  That’s  the  sort 
of  ’otel  you’ve  been  used  to,  I  reckon !” 

“  Pray  do  not  turn  me  aw'ay  !  I  have  come  so  far !  I  wish  so  much  to  be 

here  again  only  for  one  night,  w’here — where - ” 

“  Where  you  won’t !  Why,  what  do  you  take  us  for  ?  Come,  be  ofiF  while 
you’re  safe.”  s 

The  woman  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  walked  deliberately  past  the  porter 
toward  the  staircase.  In  doing  so  she  was  confronted  by  an  old-young  female  in 
black  silk  with  a  vast  quantity  of  metallic  ornaments,  who,  hearing  the  above 
conversation  as  she  sat  in  her  cosy  bar,  had  sallied  out  to  crush  the  intruder. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,”  said  this  lady,  who  kept  her  virtues  in  vinegar,  for 
their  better  preservation,  but  this  is  a  family  hotel,  and  we  cannot  accommodate 
every  female  who  may  come  in  from  the  street.  Y^ou  must  go  away,  or  the  porter 
here  will  be  under  the  exceedingly  painful  necessity  of  putting  you  out ;  and  so 
I  tell  you  I” 

Lotty — it  was  she ! — mildly  turned  her  head  away  to  avoid  the  malicious  smile 
of  the  old-young  woman  (who,  when  she  had  done  speaking,  rattled  her  ornaments 
in  applause  of  the  keenness  of  her  satire  and  the  severity  of  her  virtue),  and  that 
was  all. 

“James !”  cried  the  lady  in  black  silk.  He  understood  the  significance  of  the 
exclamation,  for  Liking  Lotty  by  the  arm,  he  said — 

“  Come  on !  It’s  no  use  remonsteratin  with  you  1” 

And  so  fairly  pushed  her  out  of  doors. 

This  scene,  enacted  under  the  great  hall-lamp,  had  not  passed  without  a 
witness.  One  of  the  two  gentlemen  above-mentioned  had  bidden  his  friend 
good  night,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  hotel  when  Lotty  entered.  He  was 
instantly  struck  with  her  appearance,  paused  in  a  shadowy  place,  and  siiw  and 
heard  all.  He  recognized  Lotty ;  but  ho  allowed  her  to  oe  turned  out  for  all 
that.  He  then  came  forward,  exchanged  a  smiling  “  Good  night”  with  the  old- 
young  lady,  and  wiis  bowed-out  by  James. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  in  the  present  chapter,  who  this  gentleman  was ; 
anil  a  little  mystery  is  sometimes  agreeable. 

L 
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You  will  say,  how  is  it  that  we  have  told  you  nothing  about  the  burnings  at 
Smithfield  and  the  martyrdoms?  why  have  we  omitted  the  fagot,  and  the  stake, 
and  the  cross — the  bleedings,  the  burnings,  'and  betrayals  of  these  dreary  times? 

Well,  you  are  right;  our^history  would  not  be  complete  without  some  notice  of 
these  sad  spectacles ;  so  we’ll  turn,  “  an’  you  will,”  and  look,  os  well  as  our  tcare 
will  allow  blinded  eyes,  upon  the  saddest  of  all  sad  scenes — the  spectacle  of  re¬ 
ligious  intolerance. 

We  are  accustomed — at  least  most  of  us  are  accustomed — to  associate  these 
fearful  exhibitions  with  the||name  and  reign  of  that  narrow-minded  Mary,  justlj 
sumamed  the  Bloody  ;  but  if  wedook  back  upon  Smithfield  long,  long  before  her 
advent  into  this  world,  we  shall  discover  that  the  Church  had  already  added  to  its 
ancient  assumptions,  that  of  holding  men’s  lives  in  its  hands,  and  actually  putting 
to  death  those  of  whose  opinions  it  disapproved. 

It  was  in  the  year  1494  that  the  first  English  female  martyr  suffered.  She  was 
a  widow  named  Joan  Boughton,  a  woman  of  about  eighty  years  of  age.  Ac-  , 

cording  to  Fox,  she  was  a  disciple  of  Wycliffe,  whom  she  accounted  for  a  saint,  | 

and  held  so  fast  and  firmly  eight  of  his  ten  opinions,  that  all  the  doctors  of  London  | 

could  not  turn  her  from  one  of  them  ;'and  when  it  was  told  her  she  sliould  be  | 

'burned  for  her  obstinacy  and  false  belief,  she  set  nothing  by  their  menacing  words,  j 

but  defied  them ;  for  she  said  she  was  so  beloved  of  God  and  bis  holy  angels,  that  I 

she  cared  not  for  the  fire,  and,  in  the  midst  thereof,  she  cried  to  God  to  take  her  | 

soul  into  his  holy  hands.  She  was  burned  in  Smithfield  on  the  28lh  of  April,  | 

1494,  and  the  night  following  “  the  most  part  of  her  ashes  were  had  away  of  such  I 
as  liad  a  love  unto  the  doctrine  that  she  died  for."  Mrs.  Boughton  was  mother  to  | 

that  Lady  Yoimg  who  was  also  suspected  of  holding  the  same  opinions,  and  who  j 

afterwards  suffered  the  same  death.  *  '  I 

In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  a  few  old  men  and  priests  went 
with  like  heroism  to  the  stake ;  but  in  general  the  persons  charged  with  heresy,  at  t 

this  period,  when  there  was  as  yet  little  general  excitement  to  animate  and  sustain  C 

tliem,  shrank  from  that  dreadful  death  on  a  more  view  of  it,  and  purchased,  by  a  L 

recantation,  the  privilege  of  satisfying  the  law  by  an  exposure  to  the  fagots  without  j 

the  fire.  Boor  James  Baynham,  of  whom  an  engraving  is  now  given,  suffered  first  * 

fagot  fashion,  and  afterwards  by  fire,  in  later  times ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  individual 
cases  of  martyrdom  that  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  those  of  Bayn-  | 
ham  and  Anne  Askew  are  especially  interesting. 

Baynham  was  brought  before  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  then  Chancellor,  at  his  . 
house  in  Chelsea,  in  1531,  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  and  was  detained  there  in  a  ' 

kind  of  free  custody  for  a  time ;  but  according  to  Fox,  in  liis  “  Martyrology,"  j 

when  More  perceived  that  he  could  not  prevaU  in  drawing  him  over  to  his  own  | 
way  of  thinking,  “  he  cast  him  into  prison  in  his  (More’s)  house,  and  whipped 
him  at  the  tree  in  his  garden,  called  the  Tree  of  Troth,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
to  the  Tower  to  be  racked,  and  so  he  was.  Sir  Thomas  More  being  present  himself,  [ 
till  in  a  manner  he  had  lamed  him,  because  ho  would  not  accuse  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Temple  of  his  acquaintance,  nor  would  show  where  his  books  were ;  and  be-  j 
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cause  his  wife  denied  them  to  be  at  his  house,  she  was  sent  to  the  Fleet,  and  their 
goods  confiscated.” 

In  the  end,  Baynham  consented  to  abjure  his  heresies  and  do  penance;  and  one 
Sunday,  in  the  February  of  1532,  the  good  people  of  London  were  regaled  with  the 
sight  of  a  procession,  in  which  Baynham  appeared  conspicuous,  making  the  best  of 
ha  way  to  Paul’s  Cross.  There  the  penitent  stood  on  high,  barefooted,  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  one  hand  and  a  bundle  of  fagots  in  the  other,  listening  to  a  sermon 
befitting  the  occasion.  After  this  degrading  ceremony  was  concluded,  Baynham  was 
permitted  to  return  home ;  he  had  escaped ;  and  long  and  loud,  no  doubt,  were  the 
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congratulations  of  his  Catholic  friends.  One  month  only,  however,  elapsed  before 
Baynham  once  more  called  his  friends  together,  and  spoke  of  the  deep  anguish  he 
felt  at  his  conduct.  The  following  Sunday  he  was  in  St.  Austin’s  Church,  and 
there,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  congregation,  he  stood  up  before  them  in 
his  pew,  “  declaring  openly,  with  weeping  tears,  that  he  had  denied  God,  and 
prayed  all  the  people  to  forgive  him,  and  to  beware  of  his  weakness,  and  not  to  do 
as  he  did.”  His  fate  was  now  irrevocably  sealed ;  but  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  a 
second  recantation,  and  these  were  the  gentle  methods  employed — “  A  fortnight 
he  lay  in  the  Bishop’s  coal-house,  in  the  stocks,  with  irons  uxK>n  his  legs ;  then  he 
was  carried  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  and  there  chained  to  a  post  two  nights ; 
then  he  was  carried  to  Fulham,  where  he  was  cruelly  handled  by  the  space  of  a 
levennight,  and  then  to  the  Tower,  where  he  layed  a  fortnight  scourged  with 
whips  to  make  him  revoke  his  opinions ;  from  thence  he  was  carried  to  Barking, 
then  to  Chelsea,  and  finally  condemned,  and  so  to  Newgate  to  be  burned.” 

All  the  sufferers  for  religious  opinions  were  npt,  as  we  have  already  intimatetl, 
homed ;  aild  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  in  those  days  to  behold  two  men  standing 
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at  Paul's  Cross  all  the  sennon  time — the  one  garnished  with  painted  and  written 
papers,  the  other  having  a  fagot  on  his  neck.  Ab  many  as  four  men  have  stood 
at  one  time  together  doing  penance  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  many  of  their  books  were 
burnt  at  the  Cross.  On  other  occasions,  however,  the  commuted  punishment  was 
not  so  formal.  In  laOG,  the  daughter  of  one  'WUliam  Tylsworth,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  set  fire  to  the  fagots  that  consmned  her  father,  was,  with  her  husband 
and  sixty  persons  besides,  obliged  to  bear  fagots  and  go  from  town  to  town  all 
over  her  native  county  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  do  penance  with  certain  badges 
affixed  to  them,  besides  being  burned  in  the  cheek,  and  otherwise  severely  treated. 
In  Lincoln  some  of  these  men  were  obliged  to  carry  fagots  for  the  space  of  seven 
years ;  and  one  Robert  Bartlet,  who  was  condemned  to  the  monastery  of  Ashridge, 
was  made  to  w'ear  on  liis  right  sleeve  a  square  piece  of  cloth  for  the  same 
lengthened  period. 

The  manner  in  which  the  burning  in  the  check  was  performed  is  thus 
described — “  Their  necks  were  tied  fast  to  a  post  or  stay  with  towels,  and  their 
hands  holden,  that  they  might  not  stir ;  and  so  the  iron  being  hot,  was  put  to 
their  cheeks,  and  thus — (with  great  bla.sphemy  it  was  added) — bare  they  the 
marks  and  prints  of  the  Lord  Jesus  aliout  them.” 

Such  spectacles  as  these,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  were  not  very  likely  to  attract 
people,  or  attach  them  to  the  new  Church ;  and,  after  hearing  and  thinking  over 
such  proceedings,  we  feel  sure  you  must  be  quite  iirepared  for  I>atimer's  rough  and 
ready  remark  about  the  Reformation — “  It  is  yet  but  a  mingle-mangle,  a  hotch- 
jx)tch,”  said  the  royal  preacher  in  one  of  his  sermons ;  “  I  cannot  tell  what — jiartly 
Popery  and  partly  true  religion  mingled  together.  They  say  in  my  country,  when 
they  call  the  hogs  to  the  swine-trough,  ‘  Come  to  thy  mingle-mangle — come,  pur, 
come.’  Even  so  do  they  make  a  mingle-mangle  of  the  Gospel.” 

Every  one  now  is  fully  aware  tliat  the  Reformation  was  very  far  from  being 
completed  under  Henry  VI II.  Indeed,  the  English  Church,  as  he  left  it,  was 
scarcely  reformed  at  all,  except  in  regard  to  a  few  iwints  of  its  external  or  political 
constitution ;  but  still  the  work,  in  being  merely  begun,  was  already  more  tlmn 
half-fiuislied. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  imiiortant  fact  that,  in  152G,  the  first  English 
translation  of  any  jiart  of  the  Scriptures  wtvs  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  AVilham 
Tyndal.  Tliis  edition,  consisting  of  1,500  copies,  was  almost  entirely  disposed  of 
in  England,  where  it  was  i>urchased  and  read  with  wonderful  eagerness  by  the 
people ;  and  none  the  less  eagerly  from  the  fact  that  Wolsey  issued  a  proclamation, 
which  was  published  by  every  bishop  in  his  diocese,  that  some  of  Luther’s  followers 
had  “  erroneously  translated  the  New  Scriptures,  and  had  corrupted  the  word  of 
God,  both  by  a  false  transktion  and  by  heretical  glosses.”  But  the  course  in 
which  all  things  were  now  moving — and  esjjecially  that  which  affairs  at  court  had 
taken — made  it  impossible  that  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
people  could  be  much  longer  resisted.  The  Convocation  of  1636  accordingly  (at 
the  same  time  that  the  Parliament  pa.ssed  the  first  act  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries)  agreal,  by  a  majority,  on  the  motion  of  Cranmer,  to  petition  the 
King  that  he  would  give  orders  fitr  the  preparation  of  an  English  translation  of 
the  Bible. 

The  project  was  at  first  opposed  by  a  powerfid  jiarty  at  court ;  and  Henry  for 
some  time  hesitated.  But  it  was  represented  to  him,  on  the  other  side,  that 
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nothing  would  luakc  the  Pope  and  the  monks  so  hateful  to  the  nation,  or  his  OMm 
supremacy  so  acceptable,  as  giving  the  people  the  free  use  of  the  Word  of  God  i 
“and  these  arguments,”  says  Burnet,  “  joined  with  the  power  that  the  Queen  liad 
in  his  affections,  were  so  much  considered  by  the  King,  tliat  ho  gave  orders  for 
setting  about  it  immediately.’* 

Coverdale's  Bible  was  selected  and  sent  to  divers  bishoi*  to  peruse.  After 
they  had  had  it  long  in  their  hands,  Henry  asked  their  judgment  of  it.  They  said 
there  were  many  faults  in  it.  But  he  asked,  upon  that,  if  there  were  any  heresies 
in  it  They  said  they  found  none.  “  Then,”  said  the  King,  “  in  God’s  name,  let 
it  go  abroad  among  my  people.” 

A  set  of  injunctions  was  now  issued  to  the  clergy  by  Cromwell,  one  of  which 
directed  each  incumbent  to  provide  before  a  certain  day  a  copy  of  the  great  new 
Bible,  and  to  set  up  the  same  in  some  convenient  place  within  the  church,  where 
the  parishioners  might  most  commodiously  resort  to  it  and  read  it ;  the  charge  to 
be  borne  one-half  by  the  parson,  and  the  other  half  by  the  parishioners.  But 
hardly  had  the  fountain  of  Divine  truth  been  thus  unsealed,  when  Henry  deemed 
it  necessary  to  interfere  to  check  the  unregulated  eagerness  with  which  the  popular 
appetite  rushed  to  drink  of  the  long-imprisoned  waters. 

In  May,  1541,  a  year  after  tlie  fall  of  Cromwell,  another  proclamation  was 
issued  on  the  occ.'ision  of  a  new  impression  of  the  Bible  being  finished,  enforcing 
the  order  formerly  made  by  that  Minister,  that  a  copy  of  the  lx)ok  should  be  fixed 
and  set  up  openly  in  every  ^xirish  church,  which  it  was  now  discovered  had  been 
neglected  by  “divers  and  many  towns  and  parishes.”  A  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  all  who  should  not  comply  with  the  order  before  the  Feast  of  All-Saints 
next  ensuing ;  and  to  the  intent  tliat  the  King's  lonng  subjects  might  have  “  the 
said  Bibles  of  the  greatest  volume,  at  equal  and  reasonable  prices,”  it  was  ordained 
that  the  sellers  thereof  should  not  take  for  any  of  the  said  Bibles,  unbound,  above 
the  price  of  ten  shillings ;  and  for  every  of  the  said  Bibles  well  and  sufldciently 
bound,  trimmed,  and  clasped,  not  above  twelve  shillings.  Care  was  taken,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reiterate  the  admonition  that  the  people  should  read  the  Bibles  in 
the  churches,  “  humbly,  meekly,  reverently,  and  obediently ;  and  that  none  of 
them  should  read  the  said  Bibles  with  high  and  loud  voices,  or  in  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  mass,  and  other  divine  services  used  in  the  church ;  and' 
that  none  of  the  laity  reading  the  same  should  presume  to  take  upon  them  any 
common  disputation,  argument,  or  exposition  of  the  mysteries  therein  contained.” 

In  obedience  to  this  procLimation,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  ordered  six  of 
the  new  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  different  places  in  his  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  with 
a  short  admonition  to  the  same  effect  suspended  upon  each  of  the  pillars  to  which 
the  books  w'cre  chained.  But  the  irregularities  objected  to  by  no  means  ceased ; 
persons  who  could  read,  and  who  had  clear  voices,  still  read  aloud  to  the  rest  who 
crowded  around  them,  and  frequent  arguments  and  disputations  were  unavoidable; 
and  eventually,  through  the  interference  of  Gardiner,  measures  were  adopted  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  any  translation  illegal 
and  punishable  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  this 
prohibition  ever  proved  much  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

About  1530,  the  Holy  Nun  of  Kent  appeared  in  the  parish  of  Aldington,  where 
she  uttered  her  prophecies  in  the  presence  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  through 
whom  she  pretended  to  receive  her  inspirations.  This  deluded  fanatic  and  her 
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confederates  suffered  in  1534 ;  “  but  the  foulness  and  the  wicked  designs  of  this 
imposture  did  much  alienate  people  from  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  made  the  other 
acts  both  pass  more  easily  and  be  better  received  by  the  people.  It  was  also 
generally  believed  that  what  was  now  discovered  was  no  new  practice,  but  that 
many  of  the  visions  and  miracles  by  which  reUgious  orders  had  raised  their  credit 
so  high  were  of  the  same  nature,  and  it  made  w'ay  for  tlie  destroying  of  all  the 
monasteries  in  England.” 

What  those  miracles  and  pretences  were,  may  be  gathered  from  the  list  of 
“  relics”  taken  from  the  monasteries  at  Reading  and  St.  Edmundsbury — viz.,  an 
angel  with  one  wing,  tliat  brought  over  the  siiear’s  head  that  pierced  otir  Saviours 
side ;  some  of  the  coals  that  roasted  St.  Lawrence ;  the  parings  of  St.  Edmund's 
toes ;  St.  Thomas  a’Beckct’s  penknife  and  boots ;  with  an  immense  number  of 
supposed  bits  of  the  Cross;  together  with  relics  against  rain,  and  reUcs  for  hindering 
weeds  to  spring.  But  we  must  stay ;  these  relics  were  innumerable.  The  value 
which  the  people  had  of  them  may  be  gatliered  from  this : — That  a  supposed  piece 
of  St.  Andrew’s  finger,  set  in  an  ounce  of  silver,  was  laid  to  pledge  by  the  house 
of  Wastacre,  for  40/. ;  but  the  visitors,  when  they  suppressed  that  house,  did  not 
think  fit  to  redeem  it  at  so  high  a  rate.  Some  of  the  images  were  brought  to 
London ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  juggling  impostures  of  the  monks, 
were  broken  up  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  the  sight  of  aU  the  people. 

One  commonly  called  the  Rood  of  Grace,  which  was  kept  at  Boxley,  in  Kent, 
de8er^’es  especial  notice ;  for  by  a  piece  of  mechanism  remarkably  ingenious  for 
those  days,  it  was  enabled  to  answer  those  who  came  to  offer  worship  and  oblations 
hj  significant  gestures,  rolling  its  eyes,  bending  its  brows,  moving  its  lips,  shaking 
its  head,  hands,  and  feet,  and  courteously  inclining  its  body  when  it  was  pleased 
with  what  was  set  before  it.  Nicholas  Partridge  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  suspect  the  cheat ;  and  the  idea  having  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  he  at 
once  set  to  work  and  examined  the  crucifix,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
material  springs  and  wheel-work  by  which  its  performances  were  set  in  motion. 
On  this  it  was  sent  up  to  Maidstone  and  shown  there ;  then  sent  up  to  London, 
and  made  to  go  through  its  various  movements  in  presence  of  the  King  and  the 
whole  Court ;  and,  finally,  carried  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  there  publicly  broken  up 
and  bimied  by  order  of  the  Coimcil. 

In  1541,  Cranmer  attempted  a  small  social  reform,  by  which  he  showed  more 
good  intention  than  discretion  or  enlarged  wisdom.  The  revenues  of  many  of  the 
bishoprics,  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  of  Ilenrj  's 
reforms,  were  now  in  most  cases  insufficient  to  enable  their  possessors  to  keep  up 
the  old  accustomed  hospitality  of  their  high  station,  which  placed  them  among 
the  nobles  of  the  land  as  well  as  at  the  head  of  the  church.  Cranmer’s  notion 
also  was,  that,  now  the  religious  houses  by  whose  alms  so  many  of  the  poor  used 
to  be  fed  were  swept  away,  it  became  the  bishops  to  be  more  liberal  even  than 
formerly  in  their  charities,  and  for  that  purpose  to  retrench  the  expenses  of  their 
tables.  He  therefore  issued  an  order,  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  an  arch¬ 
bishop  should  never  be  served  with  more  than  six  dishes  of  meat,  and  four  of 
bellaria,  or  dessert ;  a  bishop  with  five  of  meat  and  three  of  dessert ;  a  dean  or 
archdeacon  with  four  of  meat  and  two  of  dessert ;  and  any  other  clergyman  with 
two  of  meat  without  any  dessert.  This  regulation,  of  course,  shared  the  fate  of 
all  sumptuary  laws ;  it  is  stated  that  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  it. 
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The  fashion  of  founding  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learning  continued  to 
prersil  in  this  country  in  the  present  period,  both  before  the  Reformation  and  for 
some  time  after  that  great  change.  Many  of  these  colleges  and  schools  were 
expressly  established  for  the  cultivation  of  the  newly-revived  learning,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  revolutionised  the  ancient 
studies  everywhere  as  soon  as  its  influence  came  to  be  felt.  Indeed,  Greek  is  said 
to  have  been  first  publicly  taught  in  _  this  country  in  St.  Paul’s  School,  by  the 
famous  grammarian,  William  Lilly,  who  had  studied  the  language  at  Rhodes,  and 
Was  appointed  the  first  master  of  the  new  school  in  1512.  Dean  Colet  himself, 
the  founder,  although  accounted  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  time,  had, 
during  the  seven  years  he  sjient  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  only  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  Greek  authors  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations. 

Wolsey  evinced  the  interest  he  took  in  the  new  studies,  not  only  by  his  great 
school  at  Ipswich  and  his  college  at  Oxford,  but  by  founding  in  that  Univei'sity 
some  years  before,  along  with  various  other  professorships,  one  for  rhetoric  and 
humanity  and  another  for  Greek.  So  attached  was  Wolsey  to  the  new'  modes  of 
instruction,  that  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  high  office  and  rank  to 
publish  a  general  address  to  the  schoolmasters  of  England,  in  which  he  orders  them 
to  institute  their  youth  in  the  most  elegant  literature.  And  the  liigh  eulogium  of 
Erasmus  on  the  great  Cardinal  is,  that  he  recalled  to  his  country  the  three  learned 
languages,  w'ithout  which  all  learning  is  lame.” 

A  very  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  this 
reign  is  contained  in  a  sermon  preached,  in  1550,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lever.  “  For¬ 
merly,”  he  says,  “  there  were  in  houses  belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
two  hundred  students  of  divinity,  many  very  well  learned,  which  be  now  all  clean 
gone  home ;  and  many  young  toward  scholars  and  old  fatherly  doctors,  not  one  of 
them  left.  Ojie  hundred,  also,  of  another  sort — that  having  rich  friends,  or  being 
beneficed  men,  did  live'  of  themselves  in  hostels  and  inns — be  either  gone  away,  or 
else  fain  to  cree^)  into  colleges,  and  put  poor  men  from  bare  livings.  These  both 
be  all  gone,  and  a  small  number  of  poor  godly,  diligent  students,  now  remaining 
only  in  colleges,  be  not  able  to  tarry  and  continue  their  studies  for  lack  of  exhi¬ 
bition  and  helj).”  “  There  be  divers  also,”  he  continues  to  add,  “  who  rise  daily 
about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  ^ve  to  six  of  tlie  clock  use 
common  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  of  God’s  w'ord,  in  a  common  chapel ;  and 
from  six  till  ten  of  the  clock  use  either  private  study  or  common  lectures.  At  ten 
of  the  clock  they  go  to  dinner,  whereas  they  be  content  with  a  penny  piece  of  beef 
among  four,  having  a  few  pottage  made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  meat,  with  salt 
and  oatmeal  and  nothing  else.  After  this  slender  diet,  they  be  either  teaching  or 
learning  till  five  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  whereas  they  have  a  supper  not  much 
better  than  their  dinner.  Immediately  after  which  they  go  either  to  reasoning  in 
problems  or  to  some  other  study,  until  it  be  then  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  ;  and 
then,  being  without  fires,  are  fain  to  walk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an  hour  to  get 
a  heat  on  their  feet,  when  they  go  to  bed.” 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  affected  our  buildings  in  anything  but  the  decorations.  Until  about 
that  period  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  leave  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  fabric  in  native  hands,  while  foreign  innovation  displayed  itself  in  everything 
connected  with  the  art  of  the  carver,  the  modeller,  and  the  painter.  Something 
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of  this  may  be  observed  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  terra-cottas  and  carvings  of  the 
gateways  and  the  pendants  of  the  hall ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent 
at  Nonsuch,  a  royal  retreat,  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  near  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  which 
both  English  and  foreign  WTiters  have  extolled  as  a  building  upon  which  one 
noight  imagine  everything  that  architecture  can  perform  to  have  been  employed." 

Henry  VIII.  was  attached  to  architecture  as  a  pursuit,  and  he  conspicuously 
displayed  his  taste  for  magnificence  in  his  palaces.  He  built,  improved,  or  com¬ 
pleted  no  less  tlian  ten  worthy  of  the  name.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  esjMxially  of  the  painter  Hans  Holbein,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where  a  number  of  that  iiainter’s  works 
liad  been  displayed  around  the  walls. 


HOLBEiaV  GITEWAT,  WaiTEBALt. 


The  King,  immediately  after  the  introduction,  took  Holbein  into  his  service, 
gave  him  ai)artments  in  Whitehall,  and  a  pension,  besides  paying  him  for  his 
pictures.  From  Holbein,  who  was  a  universal  genius,  he  received  the  design  of  a 
magnificent  gate-house  which  he  built  in  front  of  the  palace,  opposite  the  entrance 
into  the  Tilt-yard.  Tliis  edifice  was  constructed  of  small  square  stones  and  flint 
boulders,  presenting  two  different  colours,  glazal  and  disposed  in  a  tessellated 
manner.  On  each  ix)st  were  four  naturally-coloured  and  gilt  busts,  which  resisted 
all  the  influence  of  the  weather.  Three  of  these  busts  were,  by  the  activity  of 
Mr.  Smith,  lately  tracetl  into  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Essex.  They  were 
larger  than  life,  of  terra-cotta,  supposetl  to  represent  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIH., 
and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Ilof  hester,  and  to  have  been  the  work  of  Torregians. 

Tliis  elegant  gateway  was  removed  in  1750  to  widen  the  street.  It  was  begged 
by  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  it  at  the  end  of 
the  Long  Walk  in  the  great  park  at  Wiiulsor,  of  which  he  was  ranger.  Tliis  inten¬ 
tion  was,  however,  never  fulfilled. 

M.  S.  R. 
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THE  YELLOW  ROSE. 

BY  C  U  A  K  L  K  8  D  K  B  F.  II  K  A  R  D. 

IN  EIGHT  PARTS. — III. 

The  dinner-bell  intemipteil  the  conversjvtion  of  the  two  friends.  In  the 
dining-room,  Dramond  was  introduced  to  M.  Sim.art,  the  host,  in  his  character 
of  groomsman,  uixin  the  occasion  of  tlie  ai)proaching  marriage.  The  future 
father-in-law  of  Aristides  Teissier  was  a  stout,  good-humoured  old  gentleman, 
who  looketl  as  if  he  took  his  wine  very  regularly,  and  was  the  better  for  it,  and 
whose  dress  and  behaviour  were  a  loud  proclamation  that  he  had  long  thrown  off 
all  allegiance  to  Parisian  notions  of  propriety,  lie  was  a  retired  furrier,  of 
Kepublican  principles,  and  had  a  vague  idea  that  in  his  retreat  he  was  imitating 
Cincinnatus.  lie  hated  “bloatetl  aristtwrats,”  abused  the  priesthood,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  to  revolutionary  prints.  Since  his  wife's  death  he  had  given  the  reins 
of  domestic  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Celestine,  who  entirely  ruled  him ;  a  few 
occasional  attempts  at  insubordination  on  his  part  having  ended  in  leaving  him 
more  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  her  caprice. 

AVliile  Dramond  and  Teissier  were  comiiaring,  in  whispers,  their  impressions  of 
the  latter’s  probable  father-in-law,  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  let  in  the 
ladies.  Frank  just  glancetl  at  the  first,  who  was  old ;  looked  a  little  more 
attentively  at  the  second,  a  pretty  blonde  of  five-and-twenty ;  but  paused  more 
scrutinizingly  still  ujxm  the  third  lady,  who  might  very  well  have  made  him  look 
twice,  even  if  she  had  not  stood  in  the  relation  of  “  intended”  to  Teissier.  So 
fresh  was  the  girl's  complexion,  so  elastic  her  figure,  so  bounding  her  step,  so  child¬ 
like  her  whole  appearance,  tliat  you  almost  felt  inclinetl,  in  looking  at  her,  to  ask 
her  if  she  had  put  her  doll  to  bed,  as  she  did  not  bring  it  with  her.  Her  whole 
outline,  looking  at  her  as  a  statue  for  a  moment,  was  critically  elegant,  and  of  a 
marked  Italian  type ;  but  every  curve  and  undulation  seemed  dashed  with  coquetry. 
The  beauty  of  her  beautiful  eyes  was,  so  to  speak,  double ;  for  the  pupil,  large, 
hlack,  and  flashing,  was  set  in  a  circle  of  soft  and  liquid  blue,  such  as  you  seldom 
see  except  in  the  eye  of  an  infant  yet  in  its  cradle.  This  combination  of  passionate 
intelligence  and  naU'e  serenity — a  central  fire  of  emotivencss,  surrounded  by  a 
mild  aureola  of  cahn,  innocent  unconsciousness — gave  to  the  eyes  of  Celestine  a 
powerfully  expressive  radiance,  such  as  few  men  could  bear  without  a  little 
flinching.  As  she  entered  the  room,  her  pretty  pink  dress  seemed  to  reflect  the 
colour  of  her  cheeks ;  and,  altogether,  she  was  as  lovely,  as  graceful,  as  bewitching  a 
figure  as  could  be  well  imagineil.  She  took  her  jtlace  at  the  table,  as  mistress  of 
the  household,  without  the  slightest  hesitation ;  and,  with  a  rapid  grace  that 
seemed  one  of  her  greatest  channs,  uncovered  the  fragrant  soup-tureen,  and  rang 
for  Nicholas  to  wait  ujwn  the  company. 

All  the  other  guests  had  now  taken  their  seats  at  the  table ;  Dramond,  only, 
stood  aloof,  without  moving — his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  mouth  lialf-open. 

“  Will  you  sit  beside  my  daughter?”  said  M.  Simart  to  Dramond. 

In  fact,  he  said  it  twice  over.  At  the  second  asking  Dramond  bowed  very 
absently,  but  did  not  move. 


“  Well,  even  if  you  liave  already  dined,”  said  the  gootl  host,  who  was  a  little 
deaf,  “  you  can  make  a  second  dinner  now  you’re  out  of  town,  you  know.” 
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Frank  smiled  vacantly;  but  still  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  Were  the 
man’s  lips  glued  together,  or  liis  boots  nailed  to  the  carpet?  At  all  events, 
Celestino  made  a  pause  in  ladling  out  the  soup,  and  lialf  stared  at  him  with  the 
bantering  inquisitiveness  natural  to  a  brisk  girl. 

“I  suppose  he  doesn’t  like  mo  for  a  neighbour!”  she  whispered  to  her 
companion. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Frank  ?”  interposed,  at  last,  the  puzzled  Aristides, 
half  inclined  to  think  his  friend  wiis  taken  ill. 

“  Oh,  nothing,”  said  Frank ;  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  sometimes  have  these 
absurd  reveries.” 

“Reminiscences,  perliaps?”  suggested  the  blonde  lady  of  five-and-twenty,  with 
compassionate  sarcasm,  as  Dramond  at  last  took  his  place  at  the  table. 

In  settling  himself  in  liis  chair  he  caught  sight  of  an  emerald  ring  on  the 
finger  of  the  sarcastic  blonde,  as  she  lifted  a  glass  of  wine  to  her  lips.  Something 
in  this  emerald  ring  had  the  curious  effect  of  making  Frank  spill  half  a  spoonful 
of  soup  in  an  oblique  direction,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  dress  of  Celestine. 
It  fell,  however,  on  the  table-cloth ;  and  the  young  lady,  who  had  drawn  back  her 
chair  to  escape  the  erratic  soup,  brought  it  back  to  its  place  again  with  a  downright, 
unsuppressed  laugh. 

Frank,  Bowever,  was  serious.  He  turned  his  dark  eyes  from  Celestine  to  the 
blonde  lady  vdth  a  glance  of  keenest  scrutiny,  and  said,  rather  gravely — 

“  I  had,  just  then,  a  reminiscence,  perhaps." 

The  blonde  lady  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment — ^just  as  she  might  liave  done  if 
he  had  spoken  in  Greek  or  Arabic ;  but  said — 

“  Really,  I  don’t  understand  you;”  and  she  seemed  quite  unconscious. 

So  Frank  turned  to  Celestine,  at  his  elbow,  and  said  playfully,  almost  ironically, 
indeed— 

“  Do  you  imderstand  me  ?” 

“  Is  it  a  charade  ?  Ask  papa ;  he  guesses  them  better  than  I  do,”  replied 
Celestine,  making  large  eyes  at  the  stranger,  and  fully  persuaded  tliat  Teissier’s 
groomsman  was  cracked. 

“  A  cliarade !  let’s  have  it !”  cried  M.  Sinnirt,  pricking  up  his  cars  like  a  war- 
horse  wlien  the  trumpets  blow. 

“  After  dinner,  if  you  will  allow  me,”  said  Frank,  keeping  up,  in  tone  and 
manner,  a  strong  tinge  of  the  sarcastic. 

“  He  is  certainly  out  of  his  senses,”  thought  Teissier,  almost  biuying  his  nose 
in  his  soup,  and  blushing  for  his  friend,  as  he  trod  hard  upon  his  toes  under  the 
table — very  hard. 

Frank  took  it  with  a  stoical  smile. 

“  Blessings,”  thought  he,  on  my  false  nose  I  They  don’t  know  me,  it  is 
clear.  It  is  my  turn  now  to  lift  the  mask.  Let  the  girls  cat  their  dinner  in  peace. 
We’ll  have  the  charade  with  the  dessert.  Of  course,  I  can  never  let  my 
friend  marry  a  masquerader.  From  what  a  pitfall  am  I  going  to  save  poor 
Teissier !  ” 

During  the  remainder  of  dinner-time  he  was  silent  and  abstracted.  The  meal 
went  off  heavUy,  for  Teissier  and  Celestine  were  out  of  tune  together,  and 
M.  Simart  struggled  in  vain  to  get  up  a  discussion  about  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  or 
some  other  “  downtrodden  nationality.”  The  ladies  adjourned  to  the  garden  to 
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diacuBs  the  new-comer,  while  Dramond  and  his  friend  drew  their  chain  closer,  and 
entered  into  conversation  alwut  the  wedding. 

“  Well,  how  do  you  like  her  ?’’  inquired  Teissier,  with  an  ill-dissembled  pride 
in  the  bvely  girl ;  for,  having  been  face  to  face  with  her,  he  had  forgotten  her  faults 
in  her  features  and  her  form.  Before  a  third  party,  a  lover  is  always  proud  of  a 
pretty  mistress. 

“  Oh,  she’s  charming,”  said  Frank,  rather  coldly ;  but  who  is  that  blonde 
young  lady  that  sat  opposite  me  ?” 

“  Madame  Regnauld,  Celestine’s  cousin.  She’s  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  now 
talking  to  my  future  father-in-law." 

“  She  appears  to  be  very  thick  with  Celestine." 

“  Very.  She  comes  down  here  on  a  visit  in  the  summer,  and  Celestine  goes  up 
and  spends  part  of  the  winter  with  her  in  Paris.  Let  me  see — they  were  both 
there  six  weeks  ago.” 

“Ah!” 

“  Well,  well  I  you  think  my  Celestine  pretty,  do  you  ?” 

“  Wonderfully  pretty,  my  friend ;  but - ” 

“But  what?” 

“  I  advise  you  not  to  marry  her !” 

“  What  for  ?”  said  Teissier,  sharply ;  for  irresolution  of  character  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  love  of  contradicting ;  and,  at  the  moment,  our  candidate  for 
matrimony  felt  rather  vexed  that  his  friend  spoke  so  unenthusiastically  of  his 
intended. 

“  Well,”  said  Frank,  “  for  several  reasons — reasons  that  you  yourself  told  me 
of  an  hour  ago.  Didn’t  you  say  she  was  irritable,  passionate,  violent  ?” 

“Oh,  yes — little  childish  humours  which  I  can  easily  correct  when  we’re 
married.  You  must  remember  she’s  hardly  eighteen  yet ;  besides,  I  exaggerated. 
So,  if  you’ve  no  other  reason - ” 

“  I  have  another.” 

“  What  is  it,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?  You  keep  mo  on  thorns,  with  your 
mysterious  ways  and  your  oracular  speeches.” 

“  Pll  tell  you  to-morrow ;  but  between  this  and  then,  try  and  get  me  an 
interview  with  your  betrothed." 

Aristides  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever,  but  said,  “  Come,  Frank,  that’s  an 
original  notion,  at  all  events  1  Of  course  I’m  not  jealous  of  you— oh  dear  no ! 
But  how  can  I  help  you?  Don’t  you  see  she  sulks  and  won’t  speak  to  me ?” 

“  ^Vhere  are  the  two  ladies  gone  to  ?” 

“  To  have  a  game  at  billiards,  I  daresay.” 

“  Let  us  go  into  the  billiard-room,  then  ;  won’t  they  expect  us  ?” 

And  the  two  friends  went  arm-in-arm  together  to  find  the  ladies. 

IV. 

Crossing  the  hall,  they  heard  the  rattle  of  the  balls,  and  foimd  Celestine  and 
her  friend  warmly  and  merrily  engaged  in  a  game  by  themselves.  Just  as  they 
entered  the  room,  Celestine  had  won,  and  now  clapped  her  hands  together, 
exclaiming,  with  characteristic  vivacity — 

“  Let’s  allifour  play — you  two  gentlemen  against  my  cousin  and  me  I” 

“  I  protest  against  that  arrangement,”  said  Frank,  smiling.  “  If  we  were 
going  to  dance  a  qua'lrillc,  would  you  hand  me  over  to  Aristides  for  a  partner?” 
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Now,  the  idea  of  her  betrothed  figuring  away  as  a  lady  in  a  quadrille  redoubled  f 
the  mirth  of  Cclestine,  who  cried  out,  “  We’ll  draw  lots !”  So  the  lots  were  drawn,  ' 
and  the  blind  fates,  thus  invoked,  paired  Celestiue  and  Teissier. 

The  game  began.  Dramond  played  with  the  negligence  of  a  man  who  knew 
his  superiority.  Teissier  calculated  every  stroke,  as  if  he  attached  the  grcatett 
importance  to  winning.  Tlie  two  ladies  plunged  into  the  amusement  with  all  the 
vigour  which  w'omen  generally  bring  to  pursuits  in  which  excellence  is  usually  the  < 
privilege  of  men.  Celestine,  indeed,  was  as  animated  as  a  cliild.  Scolding  her'  I 
partner,  scolding  herself  when  she  made  a  false  stroke,  laughing  and  frowning,  by  '  5 
rapid  turns,  she  could  hardly  have  been  more  excited,  if  her  life  had  been  the  stake. 

“  A  curious  girl  for  a  wife  1”  thought  Dramond,  who  for  some  time  had  been  jj 
paying  more  attention  to  the  fair  player  tlian  to  the  game,  and,  consequently,  | 
making  blunder  upon  blunder.  “  Wliat  a  delightful  little  tonuentor  she  is !  A  j 
treasure  for  a  lover,  but  a  scourge  for  a  husliand  1”  ^ 

The  game  was  now  near  its  close,  and  Celestine’s  lovely  eyes  w’ere  dancing  with 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  victory.  Tlie  next  stroke  would  be  decisive'.  It  was  f 
Teissier's  turn  to  play,  and  he  went  at  it  with  his  accustomed  studious  irresolution.  I 
Impatient  of  Ids  indecision,  the  girl  laid  her  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  board,  as 
if  she  meant  to  hurry  the  ball  on  its  way  to  its  right  destination.  Miserable 
dMestinel  Miserable  Teissier!  Tliat  nervous-looking  white  hand  took  off  his 
attention,  and  his  stroke  was  the  stupidest  that  the  stupidest  of  ^'layers  could  h.ave 
made  if  he  had  tried  to  lose  1 

Celestine  gave  way  to  some  little  ladylike  imprecation,  stamped  on  the  floor, 
and,  looking  thunder  at  the  clumsy  'reissier,  said  to  him — 

“  Oh,  you  abominable  man !  A  child  could  have  won  the  game  !  You  did  it 
on  purpose  to  vex  me ;  didn't  you,  now  ?” 

“  It  was  all  through  looking  at  you,"  replied  poor  Teissier,  very  contrite. 

“Then  what  did  you  look  for?  I  never  look  at  you,  do  I?  You  did  it  on 
purpose.  Y'ou  never  make  mistakes  when  you  play  arjaiimt  me,  sir." 

“  Never  mind  ;  we  shall  win  the  next  game.” 

“ire?  Win  it  yourself;  I’m  not  going  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
you.” 

So  6a3ring,  the  spoiled  child  flung  down  the  billiard-cue,  and,  drawing  up  to 
the  window,  played  the  devil’s-tattoo  U]X)n  the  pane.  Aristides  lookeil  imploringly 
at  Madame  Ilegnauld ;  but  she  would  not  catch  his  eye,  and,  lolling  back  on  a 
couch  against  the  wall,  said,  “  Flay  away,  gentlemen ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  a  | 
lesson  of  you.”  ■  j 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Teissier,  piqued,  “let’s  amuse  these  ladies,  Frank." 

“  You  don’t  amuse  me  at  all,”  interposed  Celestine,  turning  sharply  round, 
without  stopping  in  her  musical  performances. 

Thoroughly  angry  at  the  turn  things  had  now  taken,  the  unlucky  Teissier  flung 
himself  with  desperate  energy  into  a  game  with  his  friend,  and,  though  he  made 
the  wildest,  most  frantic  strokes,  he  went  on  winning  i)oint  after  point.  Miuliime 
Regnauld  looked  on  with  a  smile,  as  if  the  qiuirrel  of  the  future  husltand  and  wife 
gave  her  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise.  Dramond  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten, 
with  the  most  absolute  resignation,  looking  all  the  while  out  of  the  corners  of 
his  eyes  at  Celestine,  who  kept  on  dnunming  vigorously  at  the  pane;  All  at  once 
she  opened  the  window,  and  called  to  Nicholas  in  her  very  loudest  key — 
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“  Nicholas !  who  told  you  to  tie  up  Sultau  ?  How  dare  you  disobey  my  orders, 
sir  I  Let  him  go  at  once,  do  you  hear  ?  At  once,  I  say !” 

Stanunering  some  unintelligible  excuse,  Nicholas  procet^lod,  in  great  liaste,  to 
do  as  ho  was  bid.  As  for  Sultan,  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  clank  of  his  chain  os 
it  fell,  tlian  he  sprang  from  his  kennel,  and,  at  a  bound  or  two,  was  clean  through 
the  window,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  billiard -room. 

“  Poor  fellow,”  said  Celestine,  caressing  with  her  little  white  liand  the  dog’s 
great  black,  rough  forehead,  us  he  leapeil  about  her  dress  in  playful  gratitude. 
“  Poor  fellow !  did  they  want  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  then  ?  Never  mind !  I'll  take 
care  of  him  !" — looking  daggers,  and  several  of  them,  at  her  betrothed.  He,  poor 
man,  at  sight  of  this  deadly  enemy,  mmle  uni)leasant  faces.  Every  tune  he  passed 
Sultan  in  going  round  the  board,  he  gave  Sultan  a  frown  ;  every  time  Sultan  saw 
the  frown,  Sultan  acknowleilged  it  by  a  threatening  movement  comixsed  of  leg  and 
teeth,  especially  ti*eth.  Celestine  and  her  cousin  cxchangal  glances  of  amused 
interest  at  this  little  by-play  Ixitween  the  man  and  the  brute.  And  now  was 
Celestine  tempted  to  play  a  little  trick.  Teissier  was  raising  tlie  cue  in  the  most 
painfully  undecided  manner,  when  Sulbin,  obeying  a  sign  from  his  mischievous 
mistress,  made  a  spring,  and  seized  the  ball.  Vexed,  but  self-controlling,  Teissier 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  it  from  between  the  brute’s  jaws.  He  got  well  bitten 
in  so  doing.  Then  his  magnanimity  gave  way,  and  ho  struck  Sultau  smartly  with 
the  cue.  Sidtan,  whose  valour  was  more  than  half  discretion,  retrcatetl  in  terror. 

“  Hit  him  again,  if  you  dare,  sir!”  almost  screamed  Celestine,  nuiking  a  rusli 
at  the  poor  man,  with  burning  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes. 

Then,  then,  did  the  marital  authority  with  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  invested 
arise  in  its  majesty  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  Aristides. 

“  Now  or  never !”  thought  he :  “  if  I  give  way,  all’s  lost.  So  here’s  for  a 
coup  d'etat." 

So,  with  a  cabnly  severe  countenance,  holding  up  hU  bleeding  finger  by  way 
of  appeal  to  Eternal  Justice  and  Celestine,  he  did  as  ho  wjw  dareil,  and  hit  Sultau 
again.  Sultan  howled,  and  croucheil  under  the  table.  , 

“  You  brute !  you  monster !”  cried  Celestine,  in  a  fury.  And  Celestine  lifteil 
her  pretty  hand - 

“  Celestine  1  Celestine !”  said  Madame  Regnauld  expostulatingly,  and  rising 
from  the  couch.  • 

Witli  heroic  self-control  the  most  spoilt  of  spoUt  girls  changetl  her  mind,  and 
did  not  strike  tlm  intended  blow.  But  the  effort  was  so  severe  that  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  two  or  tlu"ee  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  Sultan,  seeing 
how  matU'rs  stood,  made  a  spring  at  the  throat  of  Aristides,  but  was  forestalled  by 
Dramond,  who  took  him  by  tlie  “scruff”  of  the  neck,  and  flung  him  out-of-window, 
with  perfect  nonchalance.  Meanwhile  Celestine  had  approached  the  room  door 
and  opened  it,  as  if  to  go.  Taking  a  step  backward,  she  stood  for  a  moment,  w'ith 
a  hot  jjearl-drop  or  two  on  her  crimson  cheeks,  and  said  to  her  betrothed — 

“Sir!  I  hate  you!  You  have  done  all  you  can  to  make  me,  and  you  have 
succeeded  beyond  your  wishes.  Hit  Sultau?  I  would  rather  you  hit  me ,  sir !  I 
detest  you !  Do  you  hear  ?  And  I’ll  never,  never,  never  marry  you !” 

Spoken,  all  of  it,  with  unutterable  dignity  and  severity.  The  little  speech 
ended,  the  lovely  orator  pushed  her  cousin  out  of  the  room  by  the  shoulders,  fol¬ 
lowed  her,  and  slammcil  the  door  to. 
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At  the  spectacle  presented  bj  Teissier,  who  now  stood  motionless,  with  liis  chin 
in  his  collar,  and  his  hands  folded,  Frank  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Oh,  it’s  very  funny,"  said  Teissier,  bitterly ;  “  very  pleasant,  too,  I  can  tel* 
you — very." 

“  Forgive  me ;  you  look  so  dumbfounded,  and - " 

“  Well,  what’s  the  fun  of  that  ?  Never  mind ;  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  Here’s  a 
sample  of  her  behaviour.  What  do  you  think  of  all  these  freaks?" 

“  Oh,  mere  vagaries  of  a  spoilt  child,  which  you  can  easily  correct  when  you’re 
her  husband,  you  know."  Teissier  recognized  the  little  quotatloh. 

“Her  husband?  Never!"  cried  he,  energetically.  “You  heard  what  she 
said  ?  But  I  will  not  give  her  the  trouble  of  refusing  me.  I  wont  have  htr ;  I 
will  break  off  the  match  myself.  I  shall  go  and  speak  to  her  father,  and  start  for 
Paris  this  minute.  There  are  twenty  thousand  girls  there,  who  are  as  pretty  as 
this  little  fury,  and  good-tempered  withal.  Did  you  notice  ?  She  actually  raised 
her  hand !" 

“  Slie  actually  raised  her  hand !"  echoed  Frank,  with  suppressed  irony  in  his 
face  and  voice. 

“  And  really,  for  a  moment,  I  was  afraid - " 

“  So  was  I ;  that  you  were  going  to  be  treated  ns  Merville  was  at  the  opera !" 

“  She’s  the  devil  incarnate !"  groaned  the  disenchanted  Teissier,  as  he  struck 
the  table  a  blow  with  his  fist. 

Now  Frank  was  just  as  prompt  and  resolute  as  his  friend  was  weak,  hesitating, 
and  undecided.  In  a  second  or  two  his  resolve  was  taken,  and  his  plan  fomisd. 
His  thoughts  for  that  second  or  two  ran  thus : — 

“  An  ill-conditioned  girl,  this,  judging  by  what  I  have  seen  of  her  before ;  .and 
a  violent  girl  beyond  question.  It  won’t  do.  Teissier  must  not  make  such  a 
foolish  nnirriage.  No !  And  since  it  must  be  so,  better  use  the  present  quarrel  to 
break  it  off  tlian  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Yellow  Rose,  and  force  an  explanation 
which  might  compromise  the  girl.’’ 

Without  any  rigid  self-scrutiny  as  to  the  new  involuntary  interest  he  had 
begun  to  take  in  L’elestine,  Dramond  turned  to  his  friend,  and  reemned  the 
conversation— 

“The  devil  incarnate,  is  she?  Have  you  really  made  up  your  mind  not  to 
marry  her  ?’’ 

“  Ir-re-vo-ca-bly !"  said  Teissier,  accenting  every  syllable  of  the  majestic 
adverb. 

“  Then  let  us  go  and  tell  Simart.” 

“  Come  along ;  but  it’s  rather  an  awkwaial  thing  to  do.” 

“  Not  a  bit — not  a  bit.” 

“  But  Simart  is  a  good  fellow,  and  his  heart  is  set  npon  this  marri.agc,  and  I 
don’t  like  to  go  and  say,  point  blank,  I  won’t  have  your  daughter.  Could  we 
arrange  it  by  letter,  now,  instead  of  by  facing  the  old  man  ?  I  confess - ’’ 

“Confess!  Yes;  confess  that  a  fresh  fit  of  irresolution  has  seized  you!  If 
it  is  not  BO,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  yon  dread.  I  will 
arrange  all  that.” 

“  How,  in  Heaven’s  name  ?” 

“  Look  here !  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  away  from  the  house  withotit 
coming  to  persomal  explanations  with  M.  Simart — you  want  to  spare  his  feelings? 
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Good !  Listen  to  me.  Your  uncle  Marjolier,  you  are  aware,  has  just  had  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  you  must  be  off  for  Paris  within  an  hour.” 

“  5Iy  uncle  ? — apoplexy  ?”  cried  Teissier,  cliauging  colour. 

“  Goose !  He's  very  well,  of  course  ;  but  he  has  this  fit,  don’t  you  sec,  to  justify 
your  leaving  us.” 

“  Oh,  to  be  sure  ;  but  you  quite  upset  me !  ” 

“Yes,  you're  tiLs  heir ;  so  we’ll  overlook  your  natural  emotion.  Now,  then,  for  it  1” 

And  up  to  the  room  of  M.  Simart  went  the  two  friends. 

It  was  not  easy,  at  first,  to  make  the  old  farrier  believe  ih  the  apoplexy  of 
M.  Teissier’s  uncle.  lie  had  heard  of  the  quarrel,  and  suspected  a  subterfuge. 
“How  could  Marjolier  have  an  apopletic  fit?  he  was  a  very  thin,  lean  man.” 
Frank,  however,  assmned  the  physician,  and  solemnly  laid  it  down  tliat  very  thin 
people  usually  died  of  apoplexy. 

“Come,  now,”  said  the  wily  papa,  “you  must  overlook  Celestlne’s  little 
vivacities!” 

“  Little  vivacities !  ”  broke  out  Teissier,  but  Frank  stopped  his  mouth  for  him, 
and  reminded  M.  Simart  that  Aristides  was  his  uncle’s  sole  heir,  and  tliat  the  old 
gentleman  liad  a  housekeeper  and  a  father  confessor.  This  was  a  stroke  of  true 
generalship. 

The  good  host’s  cassockophobia  was  all  awake  in  a  moment. 

“All!  I  remember,”  he  exclaimed,  with  animated  horror,  “Slarjolier  was 
always  a  weak,  bigoted  fellow ;  believed  in  tliose  infernal  Jesuits.  Why,  he  may 
go  and  leave  his  money  to  some  convent  or  other.  Poor  fellow !  I  recollect,  now, 
he  took  in  La  Quotidieune — an  aristocratic  print  very  likely  to  undermine  what 
little  sense  he  ever  Iiad.  There  isn’t  an  hour  to  lose,  Teissier ;  bejoff,  both  of  you, 
at  once !  ” 

Aristides  paused,  and  looked  about  the  room,  bcwildere<l  aud  hesitating. 

“  Come  on,”  said  Frank,  taking  his  arm,  “  and  we’ll  be  back  soon ;  for,” 
addressing  M.  Simart,  “  1  consider  myself  re-invited.” 

“Stop!”  said  the  old  man.  “  Teissier,  you  shall  leave  your  friend  here  as  a 
hostage  till  your  return.  And  make  haste,  for  that  confessor  is  caiNiWe  of  any¬ 
thing  !  ” 

So  the  interview  ended.  On  the  road  to  the  stables,  where  the  liorses  were 
being  put-to,  Teissier  suggested  to  Frank  tliat  the  clause  in  virtue  of  wMch  he 
stayed  behind  was  not  in  the  original  agreement  between  them. 

“  If  you  like.  I’ll  go  with  you,”  answered  Frank  ;  “  but  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  leave  a  plenipotentiary  behind  you  to  save  you  all  pain  and  all  bother  in 
managing  this  little  break-off.” 

“  Well,  so  1  do,”  said  Teissier.  “  Yes,  you’d  better  stop.  I  dread  anything 
like  a  personal  dispute ;  you  must  stay  behind,  and  manage  things  as  well  as 
you  can.” 

“  You  give  me  full  power?” 

“  Unrestricted.” 

And  BO  they  separated  without  meeting  Celestiuc,  who  had  retired  first  of  all 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  she  had  beaten,  rather  tlian  played,  the  piano  till  it 
stunned  the  household,  aud  then  to  her  boudoir,  where  she  esoajied  the  chance  of 
seeing  Teissier. 
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IX  TIIliKE  RAUTS. — III. 

(lUnrzE  haJ  one  day  taken  (^retry  to  the  studio  of  Gromdon,  his  old  master, 
lu  this,  as  in  all  otlier  studios,  there  were  numerous  sketches ;  but  there  was  also 
a  charming  face,  such  an  one  as  IMurillo  or  V andyck  had  never  painted.  It  was  the 
painter’s  daughter,  and  undoubtedly  his  masterpit'ce.  Our  good  musician  scarcely 
looked  at  any  other  picture,  but  deimrted,  exclaiming,  “  What  a  great  painter!" 
lie  returned  to  the  studio;  he  returueil  to  it  more  than  once;  it  was  not  the 
jortrait,  however,  but  the  original  he  went  to  see.  In  those  days  the  love  which 
proceeded  from  a  pure  heart  endal  in  marriage.  After  the  obstacles  wliich 
occurred  as  a  matter  of  course',  Gretry  married  his  dear  Jeannette,  lie  arranged 
to  his  taste  a  delightful  home,  almost  like  a  Flemish  picture.  He  realizeil  the 
dream  of  his  early  years.  He  graspetl  at  happiness  with  both  hands ;  and  happiness, 
miraculously,  without  doubt,  took  her  seat  of  her  own  accord  at  his  hearth,  although 
glory  was  there  already.  It  was  a  fine  tune  for  them.  Jeannette,  like  an  April  ^ 
bird,  siuig  from  the  dawn  the  dunning  airs  of  the  musician.  She  painted,  as  an 
agreeable  amusement.  Loves  and  shepherdesses  in  the  style  of  Boucher.  Tlie  Love 
wsus  Gretry,  the  shepherdess  herself.  Hufing  this  luppy  time,  all  was  roses  and 
smiles,  kis.ses  and  songs ! 

They  were  soon  blessed  with  three  daughters — three  charming  flowers  in  the 
family  gaitlen.  I  said  three  flowers.  You  will  see  why.  Jeannette  nursed  them 
all,  like  a  true  mother  as  she  wiis.  Gretry  cherished  them  Ukc  three  dreams  of 
love.  Alas,  they  W’ere  but  tlreams ! 

However,  if  the  man  had  all  the  joys  of  marriage  and  of  family,  the  musician 
lud  all  the  more  noisy  joys  of  fame.  He  was  sung  in  all  the  four  musical  countries 
of  Europe.  He  was  the  man  in  fasliion  all  over  Paris,  even  at  the  court,  where  he 
found  a  godfather  and  godmother  for  his  thiid  tlaughter.  The  (iueen  was  a  great 
admiier  of  Gretry’s  face,  which,  according  to  Vernet,  was  the  faithful  image  of 
tlut  of  Pergolesi.* 

(iretry  was  therefore  happy— happy  in  his  wife  and  children,  in  his  old  mother, 
w  ho  luul  come  to  sanctify  his  house  with  her  sweet  and  venerable  face — happy  in  ^ 
reputation.  The  years  piissetl  quickly  away.  He  was  one  day  very  much  a.stonisIicd 
to  learn  that  his  (hiughter  Jenny  was  fifteen.  Alas!  a  year  afterwards  the  i)oor 
child  was  no  longer  in  the  family,  neither  wius  hajipiness.  But  for  this  sad  history 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  Gretry  met  Jean-.Tacques  Rousseau,  who  was,  in  his  eyes,  the 
greatest  man  in  France  and  Navarre.  At  a  representation  of  “  La  Fansse  Magie,”  he  heard  these 
words  within  two  steps  of  him : — “  Monsieur  Rousseau,  there  is  Grdtry,  whom  you  were  asking  about 
a  little  while  ago."  Gretry  rushed  towards  Rousseau.  “How  happy  I  am  to  see  you  1” said  the 
philosopher  to  him.  “  I  thought  that  my  heart  was  dead,  your  music  has  found  it  living.  1  wish 
to  know  you,  or  rather  I  already  know  you  by  your  operas.  I  wish  to  be  your  friend.  Are  you 
married?”  “Yes.”  “  To  a  woman  of  wit?"  “No.”  “Sol  supposed.”  “  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  painter;  she  is  simple  as  Nature.”  “ So  I  supposed.  1  love  artists.  They  are  the  children 
of  Nature.  I  want  to  see  your  wife.”  ,Tean-Jacqucs  pressed  Grdtry’s  hand  many  times.  They 
went  out  together,  and,  passing  through  the  Rtte  Frant;au,  Rousseau  wanted  to  jump  over  a  heap 
of  stones.  Gretry  seized  his  arm :  “  Take  care.  Monsieur  Rousseau  t”  The  philosopher,  irritated, 
roughly  withdrew  his  arm.  “  Let  me  make  use  of  my  powers !”  He  thereupon  chose  his  own  path, 
without  troubling  himself  about  Gretry,  and  Gretry  never  saw  him  mure. 
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we  must  return  to  the  jiast.  (i  retry,  during  his  sojourn  at  Home,  in  the  si>ring- 
time  of  his  life,  was  fond  of  seeking  religious  inspiration  in  the  garden  of  an  almost 
deserted  convent,  lie  obscrvwl,  one  day,  in  the  suinmer-house,  an  old  monk  of 
venerable  form,  who  wiw  separating  seeils  with  a  meditiitive  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  examining  them  with  a  microscope.  The  absent-minded  musician  approached 
him  in  silence. 

“  Do  you  like  flowers  ?”  the  monk  asked  him, 

“Very  much.” 

“  At  your  age,  however,  we  only  cultivate  the  flowers  of  life  ;  the  culture  of 
the  flowers  of  earth  is  pleasing  only  to  the  man  who  luvs  fulfilled  his  task.  It  is 
then  almost  like  cultivating  his  recollections.  The  flowers  recall  the  birth,  the 
natal  land,  the  garden  of  the  family,  and  what  more?  You  know  better  tluiu  1, 
who  have  tin-own  to  forgetfulness  all  worldly  enjoyments !” 

“  I  do  not  see,  father,”  replied  Gretry,  “  why  you  sei^rate  these  seeds,  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  all  alike.” 

“  Look  through  this  microscoiw,  and  see  this  black  speck  on  those  which  I  place 
aside ;  but  I  wish  to  carry  the  horticultural  lesson  still  further.”  He  took  a  flower¬ 
pot,  made  six  holes  iu  the  earth,  and  plantcxl  three  of  the  good  seeds,  and  three  of 
the  spotted  ones.  “  Recollect  that  the  bad  ones  are  on  the  side  of  the  crack  ;  and 
when  you  come  and  take  a  walk,  do  not  forget  to  watch  the  stalks  as  they  grow.” 

Gretry  found  a  melancholy  charm  in  returning  frequently  to  the  garden  of  the 
convent.  As  he  passed,  he  each  time  cast  a  glance  on  the  old  flower-pot.  The  six 
stems  at  first  shot  up,  each  equally  verdant.  The  spotted  seeds  soon  grew  the 
fastest,  to  his  great  surprise.  He  was  about  to  iiccuse  the  old  monk  of  having  lust 
his  wits ;  but  what  was  afterwards  his  sorrow,  when  he  saw  his  tlu-ee  plants  gra¬ 
dually  fading  away  in  their  spring-time  1  With  each  setting  sun  a  leaf  fell  and 
dried  up,  while  the  leaves  of  the  other  stems  tlirived  more  and  more  with  every 
breeze,  every  ray  of  the  sun,  every  drop  of  dew.  He  went  to  dream  every  day 
before  his  dear  plants,  with  exceeding  sadness.  He  soon  saw  them  wither  away, 
even  to  the  last  leaf.  On  the  same  day  the  others  w-ere  in  flower. 

This  decay  of  Natmre  proved  a  cruel  horoscope.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  poor 
Gretry  saw  three  other  flowers,  alike  fated,  fade  and  fall  under  the  wintry  wind  of 
Death.  He  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  flowers  of  the  Homan  convent,  but  in 
dying  he  still  repeated  the  names  of  the  others.  They  were  his  three  daughters, 
Jenny,  Lucile,  and  Antoinette.  “All!”  exclaimed  the  poor  musician,  in  relating 
the  death  of  his  three  daughters,  “  I  have  violated  the  laws  of  Nature  to  obtain 
genius.  I  have  watered  with  my  blood  the  most  frivolous  of  my  operas,  1  have 
nourislietl  my  old  mother,  I  have  seized  on  reputation  by  exliausting  my  heart  and 
my  soul ;  Nature  has  avenged  herself  on  my  children !  My  poor  childrem,  I  fore¬ 
doomed  them  to  death !” 

Gretry’s  daughters  all  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  There  is  something  strange 
in  their  life  and  in  their  death,  which  strikes  the  dreamer  and  the  jxx-t.  This 
sport  of  destiny,  this  freak  of  death,  this  vengeance  of  Nature,  apiiears  here  in¬ 
vested  with  all  the  cliarms  of  romance.  You  will  see. 

Jenny  hail  the  1  sale,  sweet  countenance  of  a  virgin.  On  seeing  her,  (ireuze 
said  one  day,  “  If  I  ever  }>aint  I’mity,  I  shall  jiaiiit  Jenny.” 

“  Make  haste !”  murmured  Gretry,  alremly  a  prey  to  sad  presentiments. 

“  Then  she  is  going  to  be  nuairiedV”  said  Greuze. 
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GrtHiy  did  not  answer.  Soon,  however,  seeking  to  blind  hiinself,  he  continued. 
She  will  be  the  staff  of  my  old  age .  like  Antigone,  she  will  lead  her  father,  into 
the  sun  at  the  decline  of  life.” 

The  next  day  Gr^try  came  unexpectedly  upon  Jenny,  looking  more  pale  and 
depressed  than  ever.  She  was  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  but  sweetly  and  slowly. 
As  she  was  playing  an  air  from  “  llichard  Coeur-de-Lion,”  in  a  melancholy  strain, 
the  poor  father  fancied  tliat  he  was  listening  to  the  music  of  angels.  One  of  her 
friends  entered.  “  Well,  Jenny,  you  are  goii  g  to-night  to  the  ball 

“  Yes,  yes,  to  the  ball,”  answerotl  poor  Jenny,  looking  tow'ards  Heaven,  and 
suddenly  resuming,  “  No,  I  sliall  not  go  ;  my  dance  is  ended.” 

Gr^try  pressed  lus  daughter  to  his  heart.  “  Jenny,  are  you  suffering  ?” 

“  It  is  past !” 

She  bent  her  head  and  died  instantly,  without  a  struggle.  Poor  Gretry  asked 
if  she  was  asleep.  She  slept  with  the  angels. 

Lucile  was  a  contrast  to  Jenny  ;  she  was  a  beautiful  girl — gay,  enthusiastic, 
and  frolicsome,  with  all  the  caprices  of  such  a  disjxisition.  She  was  almost  a  por¬ 
trait  of  her  father,  and  possessed,  besides,  tlie  same  heart  and  the  same  mind. 

“  Who  knows,”  said  poor  Gretry,  “  but  that  her  gaiety  may  save  her  ?”  She  was, 
imfortunately,  one  of  those  precocious  geniuses  who  devoiu  tlieir  youth.  At 
thirteen  she  had  composed  an  opera,^  which  was  played  everywhere,  “  Le  Mariage 
d’ Antonio.”  A  journalist,  a  friend  of  Gretry,  who  one  day  found  himself  in 
Lucile’a  apartment  without  her  being  aware  of  it,  so  much  was  she  engrossed  with 
her  harp,  lias  related  the  rage  and  madness  which  transported  her,  during  her  con¬ 
tests  with  inspiration,  which  was  often  rebellious.  “  She  wept,  she  sang,  she  struck 
the  harp  wnth  incredible  energy.  She  either  did  not  see  me,  or  took  no  notice  of 
me.  For  my  part,  I  wept  with  joy,  in  beholding  this  little  girl  transported  with 
so  glorious  a  zeal,  and  so  noble  an  enthusiasm  for  music.” 

Lucilc  had  learned  to  read  music  before  she  knew  her  alphal)et.  She  had  been 
so  long  lulled  to  sleep  with  Grdtry’s  airs,  that  at  the  age  when  so  many  other  young 
girls  think  only  of  hoops  and  dolls,  she  had  found  sufficient  music  in  her  soul  for 
the  whole  of  a  charming  opera.  .  She  was  a  prodigy.  Had  it  not  been  for  Deatli, 
who  came  to  seize  her  at  sixteen  like  her  sister,  tho  greatest  musician  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would,  jierhaps,  have  been  a  woman.  But  tho  twig,  scarcely 
green,  snapped  at  the  moment  when  the  poor  bird  commenced  her  song.  Gretry 
liad  Lucile  married  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends.  “  Marry  her,  marry  her,” 
they  incessantly  repeated ;  “  if  Love  has  the  start  of  Death,  Lucile  is  safe.” 
Lucile  suffered  herself  to  be  married  with  the  resignation  of  an  angel,  foreseeing 
that  the  marriage  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  She  suffered  herself  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  of  those  artists  of  the  worst  order,  who  have  neither  the  religion  of  art 
nor  the  fire  of  genius,  and  who  have  still  less  heart,  for  tho  heart  is  the  home  of 
genius.  Poor  Lucile  saw  at  a  glance  the  desert  to  which  her  family  liad  exiled  her. 
She  consoled  herself  with  a  harp  and  a  harpsichonl ;  but  her  husband,  who  had 
been  brought  up  like  a  slave,  cruelly  took  delight,  with  a  coward's  vengeance,  in 
making  her  feel  all  the  chains  of  Hymen.  She  would  have  died,  like  Jenny,  on 
her  father's  bosom,  amidst  her  loving  family,  after  having  sung  her  farewell  song, 
but,  thanks  to  this  barliarous  fellow,  she  died  in  his  presence — that  is  to  say,  alone. 
At  the  hour  of  her  death,  “Bring  me  my  harp !”  said  she,  raising  herself  a  little. 

“  The  doctor  has  forbidden  it,"  said  this  savage. 
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She  cast  a  bitter,  yet  a  suppliant  look  upon  him.  But  as  1  am  dying !” 
said  Lucile. 

“  You  will  die  very  well  without  that.” 

She  fell  back  on  her  pillow.  My  poor  father,”  murmured  she,  “  I  wished  to 
lid  you  adieu  on  my  harp ;  but  here  I  am  not  free,  except  to  die !” 

Lucile — it  is  her  nurse  who  relates  the  scene — suddenly  extended  her  arms, 
called  Jenny  with  a  broken  voice,  and  fell  asleep,  like  her,  for 'ever. 

Antoinette  was  sixteen.  She  was  fair  and  smiling  as  the  morn,  but  she  w’as 
fated  to  die  like  the  others.  GriStry  pniyed  and  wept,  (is  he  saw  her  growing  pale  ; 
but  Peath  was  not  put  off  so  easily.  Cruel  that  he  is,  he  stops  his  ears — it  avails 
not  to  pray  to  him !  Gretry,  however,  still  hoped.  “  God,”  said  he,  “  will  bo 
touched  by  my  thrice  bitter  tears.”  lie  almost  abandoned  music,  in  order  to  liave 
more  time  to  consecrate  to  his  dear  Antoinette,  lie  anticipated  all  her  fancies, 
dresses,  and  ornaments,  lx>oks  and  excursions — in  a  word,  she  enjoyed,  to  her 
heart’s  desUe,  every  pleasure  the  world  could  afford.  At  each  new  present  she 
smiled  with  that  divine  smile  which  seems  formed  for  heaven.  Gretry  succeeded 
in  deceiving  himself ;  but  slie  one  day  revealed  to  him  all  her  ill-fortune  in  these 
words,  which  accidentally  esca^ied  from  her :  My  godmother  died  on  the  seaffold : 
she  was  a  godmother  of  bad  augury.  Jenny  died  at  sixteen,  Lueile  died  at  sixteen, 
and  I  am  now  sixteen  myself.”  The  godmother  of  Antoinette  was  the  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette. 

Another  day,  Antoinette  was  meditating  over  a  pink  at  the  window.  On  seeing 
her  with  this  flower  in  her  hand,  Gretry  imagined  that  the  poor  girl  was  suffering 
herself  to  be  carriod  away  by  a  dream  of  love.  It  wiis  the  dream  of  death !  llo 
soon  heard  Antoinette  murmur,  “  /  shall  die  this  spring,  this  summer,  this  autumn. 
Ibis  u'iiiter!"  She  was  at  the  last  leaf.  “  So  much  the  worse,”  she  said ;  “1  should 
like  the  autumn  better.” 

“  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  angel  ?”  said  Gretry,  pressing  her  to  his  heart. 

“  Nothing,  notliing  I  1  was  playing  with  death  :  why  do  you  not  let  children 
play  ?” 

Gretry  thought  that  a  southern  journey  would  be  a  beneficial  change ;  he  took 
his  daughter  to  Lyons,  where  she  had  friends.  For  a  short  time  she  regained  her 
gay  and  careless  manner.  Gretry  went  to  work  again,  and  finished  “Guillaume 
Tell.”  He  went  every  morning,  in  search  of  inspiration,  to  the  cluauber  of  his 
daughter,  who  said  to  liim  one  day,  on  awaking,  “  Your  music  has  always  the 
odour  of  a  poem ;  this  piece  will  have  that  of  wild  thyme.” 

Towards  autumn,  she  again  lost  her  natural  gaiety.  Gretry  took  his  wife 
aside.  “  You  see  your  daughter,”  said  he  to  her.  At  this  single  word,  an  icy 
shudder  seized  both.  They  slied  a  torrent  of  tears.  The  same  day  they  thought 
of  returning  to  P.iris. 

“  So  we  are  to  go  back  to  Paris,”  said  Antoinette.  “  It  is  well.  I  shall  rejoin 
there  tlioee  whom  I  love.”  She  spoke  of  her  sisters.  ^ 

After  reaching  Paris,  the  ixior,  delicate  girl  carefully  concealed  all  the  ravages 
of  disease ;  her  heart  was  sad,  but  her  lijis  were  smiling.  She  wished  to  hide  ^ 
the  truth  from  her  father  to  the  end.  One  day,  while  slie  was  weeping  and  drying 
her  tears,  slie  said  to  him  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  “  You  know  that  1  am  going  to 
the  ball  to-morrow,  and  I  want  to  appear  well  dressed  there.  I  want  a  pear  l  neck¬ 
lace,  and  shall  look  for  it  when  I  wake  up  to-morrow  morning.” 
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She  went  to  tlie  ball.  As  slie  set  out  with  her  mother,  llougct  Delisle,  a  mu¬ 
sician  more  celebrated  at  that  time  than  Gretiy,  said  rapturously,  “  Ah,  Grctry, 
you  are  a  happy  man !  AV'hat  a  charming  girl !  what  sweetness  and  grace !” 

“  Yes,”  said  Gretry,  in  a  whisper,  “  slie  is  beautiful,  and  still  more  amiable ; 
she  is  going  to  the  ball ;  but  in  a  few  w’eeks  we  shall  follow  her  together  to  the 
cemetery !” 

“  What  a  horrible  idea !  You  are  losing  your  senses !” 

“  Would  I  were  not  losing  my  heart !  I  had  three  daughters ;  she  is  the  only 
one  left  to  me ;  but  alremly  1  must  weep  for  her  1” 

A  few  days  after  this  biill,  she  took  to  her  Injd,  aud  fell  into  a  sad  but  beautiful 
delirium.  She  had  found  her  sistere  again  in  this  world ;  she  walked  with  them 
hand  in  hand ;  she  waltzed  in  the  same  saloon  ;  she  diinccil  in  the  same  quadrille; 
she  took  them  to  the  play  ;  all  the  while  recounting  to  them  her  imaginary  loves. 
What  a  picture  for  Gretry!  “  She  had,”  he  says  in  liis  “  Memoircs,”  “  some  serene 
moments  before  death.  She  took  my  hand,  and  that  of  her  mother,  and,  with  a 
sweet  smile,  ‘  I  see  well,’  she  murmured,  ‘  that  we  must  bear  our  destiny  ;  I  do  not 
fear  death ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  you  two  ?’  She  was  supported  by  her  pillow 
while  she  spoke  with  us  for  the  last  time.  She  was  laid  back,  then  closed  her 
beautiful  eyes,  aud  went  to  join  her  sisters  1” 

Gretry  is  very  eloquent  in  his  grief.  There  is  in  this  part  of  his  “  Memoires” 
a  cry  which  came  from  his  heart,  and  wrings  our  own.  “  Oh,  my  friends  I”  he 
exclaims,  tlmowing  down  the  pen,  “a  tear — a  tear  upon  the  beloved  tomb  of  my 
three  lovely  flowers,  predestined  to  die,  like  those  of  the  good  Italian  monk  1” 

In  order  the  better  to  cherish  his  sad  recollections,  the  poor  musician  played 
every  day  on  the  harpsichord  the  old  religious  airs  which  he  had  formerly  heard  at 
Rome,  as  he  w’alked  in  the  garden  of  the  convent. 

Madame  Gretry  resumed  her  long-neglected  pencil ;  she  passed  her  whole  time 
in  recalling  the  graceful  and  gentle  forms  of  her  three  daughters.  The  Revolution 
had  swept  away  Gretry’s  fortime.  Madame  Gretry  soon  painted  for  the  first- 
comer.  After  the  first  tumults  of  the  time  were  over,  Gretry’s  music  was  sung 
with  more  delight  than  ever.  He  let  Fortune  take  her  course,  and  she  by  degrees 
returned  him  what  he  had  lost.  But  of  what  use  is  fortune  when  the  heart  is 
desolate  ?  He  had  not  yet,  however,  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom  ;  the  hour  had 
not  come.  He  saw  his  dear  Jeannette  and  his  old  mother  die!  Now  he  was 
alone  I  He  recalled,  as  his  grief  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  the  old  hermit  of  Blount 
Millini.  “  To  live  alone,  one  must  become  a  hermit,”  he  said.  But  where  to  go? 
There  is,  not  far  from  Paris,  a  beautiful  Thelmid,  which  a  great  genius  has  made 
illustribus  by  his  glory  and  his  misfortunes.  This  Thebaid  is  called  “  The  Her¬ 
mitage.”  Gretry  went  to  take  refuge  in  the  Hermitage.  It  was  there  that  he 
would  evoke,  in  the  silent  night,  all  the  beloved  shades  of  his  life ;  it  was  there 
tliat  he  would  await  de<vth  in  gloomy  pleasure ! 

Gretry  fouud  the  rose-bush  of  Jean-Jacques  at  the  Hermitage.  “  /  hare 
planted  it;  I  hare  seen  it  grow."  He  found  a  landscape  full  of  vigour  and 
luxuriance,  which,  by  degrees,  rccouciletl  him  to  life.  He  abandoned  music  for 
philosophy.  “  I  am  in  the  sanctuary  of  philosophy.  Jean-Jacques  has  left  here 
the  bed  in  Which  he  dreamed  of  the  “  Contrat  Social,”  the  table  which  was  the  altar 
of  genius,  the  crystal  lamp  which  lightetl  him  in  his  garden  when  he  wrote  to  his 
Julia.  I  am  the  sacristan  of  these  precious  relics.” 
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In  addition  to  this,  Gretry  found  a  friend  in  his  solitude — an  old  miller  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whoso  rustic  jargon  and  I’icivrdian  artlessness  charmed  the  world- 
wearied  musician. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Gretry  liad  not  lost  all  his  children.  “  Fate  hiis 
deprivcil  me  of  my  three  djvughters ;  but  the  death  of  my  brother  liivs  just  given 
me  seven  children.”  These  seven  children  Gretry  protected  with  his  name  and 
fortune.  Gratitude,  unfortunately,  inspired  one  of  his  heirs  with  an  epic  i)ocm  on 
the  Hermitiige.* 

He  died  in  1815,  in  autumn,  with  the  flowers  of  his  garden ;  he  died,  leaving 
some  good  deeds  and  masterincces  behind  him,  after  having  enchanted  Franco 
during  half  a  century.  Ask  our  grandsires  with  how  great  a  charm,  how  sweet  a 
smile,  and  how  gay  a  heart  they  listenetl  to  him ! 

Fontenelle  said  carelessly — There  are  three  things  in  this  world  which  I  have 
loved  very  much,  without  knowing  anything  about  them — music,  painting,  aii'l 
women.”  I  am  somewhat  of  his  opinion.  "We  love  the  mere  the  lc.ss  we  know  ; 
the  women  know  this  but  too  well.  Tliis  happy  remark  of  the  Norman  poet  comes 
very  apropos  to  my  pen,  which  has  no  Avish  to  be  scientific  concerning  pleasing  music, 
whose  chief  merit  is  gaiety  and  simplicity.  Gretry  was  almost  a  great  musician, 
as  Watteau  was  almost  a  great  painter,  llis  in.«piration  has  a  gentle  and  tender 
reminiscence  of  Flandei’s,  and  at  the  same  time  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  I’aris.  lie 
was  of  no  school,  but  opened  a  school  himself.  It  avjis  OAving  to  him  that  Dalayrac 
and  Della  Maria  sang.  He  sought  truth  rather  than  display — sentiment  rather 
than  noise — grace  rather  than  force.  He  left  his  statue  on  the  st.age,  and  its 
pedestal  in  the  orchestra.  Learned  as  he  was,  he  preferred  insj)ii-ation  to  science. 
“  I  want  to  make  faults,”  he  said ;  “  harmony  As  ill  lose  nothing  by  them.”  At  the 
present  day,  a  multitude  of  more  no'xy  inastei-s  luive  frightened  away  the  gentle 
shade  of  Gretiy ;  they  have  smiled  a  little  at  the  recollections  of  the  “  L;i  llosiere,” 
and  of  “  Collinette but  who  knoAvs  if  some  fine  evening,  iifter  all  their  noise, 
Gretry  may  not  return  to  reanimate  our  sweetest  smiles  ?t 

Gretry  was  a  musician,  iwet,  philosopher — everybody  has  said  so;  his  memoirs 
have  proved  it.  He  wrote  in  an  unceremonious  way,  in  the  tit'shahille  of  a  good 
citizen  of  Liege,  but  with  the  unaffected  spirit  of  a  richly  gifted  natiue-f 


*  These  children  had  otliers,  who  at  the  present  day  c.aU  themselves  Dt  Gretry. 
t  “llichard  Coeur-de-Lion’’  has  been  reproduced  in  I’aris  within  the  last  few  years;  and  the 
Editor  of  this  Magazine  was  present,  in  18d(i,  at  the  Opdra  Coinii^uc,  during  a  performance  of  this 
erer-fresh,  original,  and  charming  opera. 

J  Although  a  Fleming,  he  could  say  a  good  thing.  David  was  almost  always  alongside  of 
him  at  the  Institute.  The  painter  one  day,  wearied  with  the  discourses  which  Avere  going  on, 
amused  himself  with  making  a  sketch  of  a  young  negro  girl.  “  This  sketch  is  to  become  precious,’’ 
said  Grdtry  to  him.  “  Do  you  wish  it  to  become  so  ?”  said  David ;  “  then  write  under  it  some 
idea  in  an.Alogy  with  your  art.”  Grdtry  took  the  pencil  and  wrote,  the  same  moment,  “  One  white 
it  equal  to  two  blacks." 
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THE  CHINA  BOWL. 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  STORY  OF  SOME  OLD  FRENCH  FOLKS. 

IX  TWO  PARTS. — II. 

“  You  will  pardon  me,"  he  said ;  “  but  you  Imve  reminded  me  of  a  sorrow  that 
never  sleeps,  and,  in  the  time  since  you  last  spoke,  a  whole  misspent  life  has  flashed 
through  my  thoughts,  like  a  sword-blade  through  bare  flesh.  Yoimg  man,  you 
doubtless  inherit  a  good  name — some  of  your  family,  I  know,  gave  up  for  conscioiict* 
sake  the  world’s  wealth,  the  country  of  their  birth — cling  to  those  trailitions  and 
that  faith  as  you  would  cling  to  all  that  the  young  hold  dear ;  for  they  last  when 
all  else  vanishes,  and  nothing  can  supply  their  place.” 

“  You,  then,  are  not  one  of  the  emigrants  ?”  asked  Auguste,  looking  into  the 
white  face  opposite  him,  and  wondering  at  its  strange  emotion. 

“  Would  that  I  had  been !”  replied  the  old  man  sadly.  “  1  put  my  hand  to  the 
])lough,  and  turned  back.  I  am  now  at  last  a  refugee  indeed,  but  for  an  ignoble 
cause ;  and,  with  what  is  left  of  my  property,  find  myself  in  England  without  a 
name,  without  a  friend.” 

Auguste  was  strangely  moved  as  the  old  man  went  on. 

“  Have  you,  then,  no  relatives,  no  friends  amongst  the  refugees  ?"  he  asked. 

“  I  hoped  I  had ;  but  the  hope  lias  been  a  false  one,  I  fear.  Of  those  whom  I  have 
sought  BO  long,  I  hear  no  tidings :  and,  old  as  I  am,  1  cannot  even  yet  thrust  from 
me  all  the  vices  of  my  youth.” 

The  young  man,  looking  at  the  b  owed  head,  with  its  long  curling  hair,  and, 
watching  the  thin  white  hand  trembling,  felt  that  there  was  marvellous  sympathy 
swelling  up  in  his  heart. 

My  dear  boy,”  he  said,  brightening,  “  I  know  not  what  strange  influence  is 
upon  me  to-night.  I  have  made  confessions  to  you  which  should  humble  me — 
such  as  I  once  believed  I  would  pour  into  the  ears  of  my  own  child.  I  have  told 
you  even  of  the  habit  which  never  served  me  better  than  by  bringing  about 
our  meeting  to-night.  I  will  shpw  you  a  strange  fancy  of  mine,  adopted  since 
I  have  lived  in  England ;  you  shall  see  my  winnings,  and  how  small  a  smn  they 
make.” 

As  he  spoke  he  rose,  and  walking  ocroES  the  room,  opened  the  door  of  a  closet 
set  into  the  wall.  By  the  partial  light  of  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  Auguste  could 
only  see  a  row  of  shelves  occupied  with  a  few  glasses,  one  or  two  bottles  of  wine, 
such  as  had  been  brought  in  at  supper  to  mix  with  the  hot  water,  and  a  couple  of 
swords  which  hung  on  the  inside  of  the  door  itself.  But  the  old  man  came  back 
presently,  bearing  an  old  china  bowl,  such  as  one  may  even  now  see  in  the  bar  of 
some  ancient  hostelry ;  it  was  half-filled  with  gold  and  silver  pieces,  coins  new  and 
old ;  while  two  or  three  articles  of  jewellery  ghttered  here  and  there  amongst  them. 

“  There,”  said  his  host,  “  lies  the  evidence  of  an  old  man’s  folly,  if  not  his 
crime !”  And  he  took  up  a  handful  of  the  coins,  and  let  them  drop  slowly  through 
his  fingers  again  into  the  bowl.  Auguste  was  watching  them  as  they  fell  with  a 
strange,  painful  surprise,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  circular  piece  of  gold  larger 
tlian  the  rest,  and,  stooping  to  examine  it  as  it  lay,  sprang  back  with  a  pale  face 
and  frightened  eyes,  pointing  to  the  bowl.  The  old  man  looked  at  him  with 
alarm,  and  the  coirs  from  his  trembling  fingers  rolled  upon  the  floor. 
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Wh«t  ia  that  ?  Tbii !  this !”  gasped  Auguste,  snatching  the  glittering  object. 
‘‘  Where  did  you  get  this  locket  ?" 

The  old  man  caught  his  arm  in  great  fear. 

“  What  can  you  know  of  it  ?”  he  said.  “  I  won  it  of  a  gambler — a  pi-ofessed 
gambler  and  cheat.  Speak  1  speak  I  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

For  Auguste  stood  holding  the  toy  in  his  outstretched  liand,  while  his  face  was 
working  with  deep  emotion.  It  was  the  locket  he  had  given  Pauline  years  before ; 
and  there  within  it  lay  clasjKsd  the  little  shining  tress  of  her  dead  mother’s  liair ! 

“  Help  me  to  find  her,”  he  said  at  last,  fcqj)ly  sinking  into  a  chair ;  and,  to 
do  so,  describe  the  man  of  whom  you  won  this," 

There  was  little  description  necessary.  It  was  evident  that  the  gambler  was 
the  man  for  whom  Paulina  had  left  then)  all  so  long  ago. 

Only  one  thing  remained  to  be  done — to  inquire  at  the  house  where  they  were 
last  known,  and  endeavour  to  trace  her  at  once. 

“  Poor  boy !"  said  the  old  fellow,  stooping  down  and  caressing  Dujm^’s  head,  as 
he  sat  with  his  faoe  buried  in  his  hands.  Trust  me,  we  will  find  her  for  you 
yet.  A  siatm*,  you  say  ?  This,  then,  was  your  mother’s  hair  ?” 

Auguste  started. 

**  Yes,  the  only  mother  I  ever  knew ;  as  she  was  one  of  those  who  called  me 
brother,  It  ia  because  she  is  not  my  sister  tliat  I — that  I - " 

Starting  to  his  feet,  he  saw  the  old  man  regarding  him  with  a  fixed  gase  and  a 
white  face.  Twine  be  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words  came  from  his  trembling  lipe ; 
at  laat,  witl)  an  impluring  look,  he  said  hoarsely — 

“  Boy  I  boy  I  what  was  that  mother’s  name  ?  Her  name — her  owm  ?” 

Before  the  epund  reached  him — while  the  unformed  word  was  on  Auguste’s 
lipa^-he  gave  a  great  cry  to  Heaven,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees. 

Then  Augusts  knew  all.  “  Father !”  he  cried,  “  father  !”  and  for  a  moment  he 
hesitated  before  he  lifted  the  old  man  to  his  feet ;  but  the  same  look  u])on  that 
sharp  upturned  faee  smote  him  with  a  sense  of  long  months  of  waiting  like  his 
own,  and  he  took  the  bowed  head  upon  bis  broad  chest — his  own  tears  falling  upon 
the  raven,  silvered  hair.  But  it  was  already  time  to  |»rt,  though  the  old  man 
would  hear  of  no  parting.  Bo  it  was  at  last  agreed  tliat  they  should  meet  again 
next  day  at  M.  Dujwh's  house  in  Bethnal-green,  when  some  plan  could  be  laid  for 
finding  the  lost  girl. 

The  next  day  was  a  leisure  one  at  M.  Dupre’s;  but  both  Auguste  and  his 
adopted  father  had  enough  to  talk  about  till  nearly  noon,  when  they  both  set 
about  arranging  their  looms  for  fresli  work,  waiting  the  arrival  of  M.  - . 

It  was  pleasant  out  of  doors  ;  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  fur  a  mile  or  two 
was  M.  Dupre’s  garden,  with  its  bloom  of  flowers,  and  its  trim  gravelled  walks, 
with  flint  and  shell  borders,  leading  to  a  little  rustic  arbour. 

There  were  two  people  in  this  same  arbour,  one  of  whom  believed  that  no  such 
charming  place  existed  in  any  part  of  the  globe  at  that  time  discovered ;  and  tins 
person  was  no  other  than  young  Richard  Ward,  the  sou  of  one  of  the  partners  of 
Ward  and  Brills,  silk  manufacturers.  He  had  come  there  os  a  lad  just  entering 
the  business,  and  had  never  even  called  again  until  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Madeleine  Dupr^  was  his  fate.  At  present  they  were  both  sitting  in  the  little 
arbour,  with  a  small  pile  of  books  before  them,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  ostensibly 
engaged  in  receiving  lessons  in  the  French  language. 
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“  A\'e  will  try  a  verb,”  said  iVIadcleine,  oi^ning  a  volume ;  “  wLat  shall  it  be  ?” 

“  ‘ylimcr.’  J'aime,  tu  aimcs,  il - ”  said  a  strange  voice  at  the  entrance  of 

the  arbour,  interrupted  by  a  little  scream  from  iladeleine. 

It  was  a  tall,  well-dressed  ol<l  gentleman,  who  stood  uncovered  as  he  bowed  to 
them  both. 

“  Pardon  me,”  he  said ;  “  there  was  no  other  way  of  making  known  my 

presence ;  your  garden  gate  stood  ojKjn,  and  I  thought  to  find  my  way  to  the 

house.  AVill  you  conduct  me  to  JI.  I)upr6?” 


“  And  you  are  Auguste’s  father ;  is  it  not  so  ?”  asked  Madeleine. 

“  I  am  Auguste's  father,  and  your  uncle,”  said  the  stranger,  stooping  to  kiss 
the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 

It  was  a  strange,  wild,  tearful,  happy  afternoon ;  and  though  young  Mr.  Ward 
would  have  taken  his  leave,  ^I.  Dessange  would  hear  no  such  thing,  but  bade  him 
stay,  if  only  to  show  that  he  bore  no  malice  for  the  morning's  interruption.  Indeed, 
the  old  man  seemed  never  tired  of  looking  slily  at  Madeleine,  and  observing  all  the 
quick  colour  in  her  cheeks,  her  pretty,  soft  eyes,  and  the  petting,  caressing  love 
which  she  showercxl  on  her  father ;  but  the  time  was  come  when  Mr.  Ward 
dutifully  took  his  leave ;  and  Madeleine  took  the  candle  to  light  him  out ;  and  a 
deep  silence  fell  on  the  three  men,  broken  at  last  by  Auguste, 

“  Father,”  lie  said  to  SI.  Dupre  (at  which  the  old  gentleman,  his  real  father, 
winced,  but  smiled  sadly) ;  “  father,  we  shall  find  her  yet ;  already  my  other 
father,  M.  Dessange,  has  traced  them  to  a  place  where  we  go  to-morrow,  and  the 
work  am  wait  till  then.” 
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“  I  have  hoped,  my  dear  friend  and  brother  Dupre,  tliat  you  will  let  me  help  in 
this,”  said  M.  Dessange ;  “  I  liave  still  the  will ;  and  perhaiis,  even  yet,  my  purse  is 
heavier  than  yours.  Consider  how  long  an  arrear  I  owe  you  ;  and  let  me  show 
my  love  to  you  and  yours  in  this.” 

The  two  old  men  joined  hands  across  that  lumible  hearth ;  and  Ma<teleine 
coming  in,  all  blushes,  joined  her  brother  as  he  tui'iied  towards  the  window  and 
moved  his  lips  in  silent  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

To  a  iwpular  “  tea-garden”  in  what  is  now  the  north-ciist  district  of  London, 
a  glaring  hot  Monday  afternoon  liad  brought  an  influx  of  visitors. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  surrounded  by  their  little  ones,  took  tea  in 
some  of, the  boxes;  while  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  i«irtake  of  shrimps, Lread 
and  butter,  and  a  peculiarly  mild  ale  for  which  the  place  was  famous.  But  these 
were  staid,  sober  people,  who  held  to  eight  o’clock  as  the  traditional  time  for  young 
folks  to  be  in  bed ;  and  the  bust  re<l  glow  of  the  setting  sun  ujxjn  the  trees  wametl 
them  to  depart,  and  leave  the  less  steady  portion  of  the  company  to  wait  for  tlie 
later  attractions.  , 

It  was  while  a  group  of  these  were  passing  tlie  turnstile  where  visitors  gaine<l 
admission,  tliat  Auguste  and  his  newly-found  father  cntere<l.  Their  inquiries 
after  Pauline  had  rcsiched  thus  far: — She  had  become  a  professional  singer  at 
some  such  pl^ce  as  this ;  where  the  man  who  had  wronged  her  kept  a  table  at 
which  some  game  of  chance  was  played. 

In  a  front  seat,  on  a  plain  wotnlen  bench,  opposite  a  little  paintol  orchestra, 
the  two  men  sat  down,  and  waited  till  the  time  arrival  for  the  singers  to  come  on. 
Heedless  of  the  roar  of  applause  wlxich  greeted  the  ajipearance  of  some  well-known 
comic  character — heedless  of  everything  around  him  but  the  lath-and-i»pcr  door 
by  which  the  performers  entered — Auguste  grew  paler  as  the  night  went  on, 
while  the  blood  already  stained  his  lip  as  he  clenched  his  teeth  ujion  it. 

There  was  an  inteiwal,  during  which  a  man  came  forward,  dressed  in  tight 
fleshings,  w  hich  seemed  to  increase  the  extraordinary  size  of  his  muscular  limbs. 
He  seemed  to  be  remarkably  popular,  although  his  performance  was  only  a  series 
of  postures  supposed  to  represent  what  were  callal  the  “Grecian  statues;”  but 
his  popularity  was  due  to  the  exjtression  of  physical  power  which  his  movements 
evinced ;  and  the  clapping  of  hands  had  scarcely  died  away  before  M.  Dessange 
grippal  his  son  by  the  arm,  and  said  in  French — 

“  Look  there !  Tliat  must  be  the  woman  we  sa'k !” 

It  was  she !  But,  oh !  so  wastal,  so  old,  so  worn  with  misewy  and  shame ! 

As  she  came  forward,  with  the  daub  of  ral  paint  on  her  hollow  cheeks — her 
tawdry  dress  waving  as  she  curtsied  low  to  the  mob  beneath — Auguste  could  not 
suppress  a  low  groan  of  anguish,  which,  being  interjiretal  by  a  lively  young 
butcher  to  mean  something  disjiaraging  to  the  singer,  a  chorus  of  cries  was  got 
up  as  to  the  expediency  of  turning  somelxxly  out. 

Before  the  song  was  ended,  however,  (and  how  harsh  that  voice  had  grown 
with  w'ant  and  the  exposure  of  that  place !)  both  father  and  son  had  struggled  to 
that  side  of  the  orchestra  where  they  supposal  she  would  leave  the  stage,  and,  even 
as  they  stopped  to  breathe,  a  shawled  figure  glidal  past  them,  and  went  on  towards 
a  sort  of  rude  arbour,  where  the  clicking  of  balls  show'cd  that  some  game  was  going 
on, — an  exciting  game,  too,  for  a  hoarse  ciuue  came  out  now  and  then  into  the 
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night,  and  a  low  defiant  murmur  of  Toicea  accompanied  the  solo  with  which 
somebody  inside  counted  and  scored  the  points.  They  entered  just  after  the 
woman  whom  they  had  followed,  but  the  crowd  inside  closed  upon  her  as  she 
passed  in,  and,  beyond  the  one  word,  “  Pauline,”  which  Auguste  cried  out,  there 
was  no  chance  of  speaking  to  her. 

Ha  I  here  comes  the  pretty  bird,”  said  a  half -tipsy  fellow  with  a  drunken 
leer,  as  she  went  up  and  stood  by  the  man  at  the  table,  who  wore  one  hand  in 
his  coat,  while  he  picked  up  money  with  wonderful  dexterity  with  the  other. 

Come,  madam,  you  and  1  will  be  partners  in  a  game  here — here's  money.” 

She  shnmk  back,  but  her  husband  (if  he  was  her  husband)  scowled  at  her, 
and  bade  her  play,  as  his  eyes  lighted  on  some  gold-pieces  that  the  fellow  chinked 
in  his  hand. 

1  will  not  play,”  she  said,  as  the  spark  of  x>nu>t  upon  her  cheek  lighted  with 
a  more  vivid  flush  ;  “  anything  but  that.” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  the  fellow,  who  was  now  supported  by  some  half-doien 
followers,  who  had,  it  seemed,  come  to  help  him  drink  and  game  away  his  money. 
“  Come,  my  pretty  lass,  no  mock-modesty  here — here’s  a  sovereign,  and  that’ll  do 
to  kiss  and  make  up  with.”  As  he  spoke,  he  was  about  to  put  his  arm  round 
her,  when  she  flung  it  back,  and,  looking  round  the  room,  seemed  to  seek  some 
friendly  face  to  which  she  might  appeal.  Just  then  the  mob  parted  right  and 
left,  and  before  she  could  see  what  caused  the  tumult,  the  man  beside  her  fell 
from  a  blow,  while  she  saw  a  tall,  dark-haired  young  fellow  standing  before  her, 
and  confronting  the  mob. 

“  Is  that  man  your  husband  ?”  ho  said,  pointing  to  the  fellow  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  who  had  now  plucked  his  hand  from  his  breast,  and  showed  that  it  had 
lost  three  fingers. 

“  She’s  no  wife  of  mine,”  roared  he,  as  the  white  froth  stood  upon  his  lips. 
“  See  here” — and  he  held  up  his  maimed  hand — “  this  happened  to  me  because 
she  refused  to  play.” 

He  did  not  say  that  the  fingers  had  been  lost  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword  from 
a  Grerman  student  who  discovered  him  concealing  a  card. 

“  Who  are  you  ?”  he  shout^,  aiming  a  blow  at  the  young  man's  head ;  “  you 
see  I’m  no  match  for  you.” 

The  friends  of  the  ruffian  who  had  first  fallen  were  already  closing  round 
Auguste  and  his  companion ;  but  with  all  his  strength,  he  turned  suddenly  round 
and  threw  himself  upon  them,  clearing  a  passage  towards  the  door.  There  were 
more  outside,  and  he  was  borne  onwards,  struggling  with  all  his  strength,  when  a 
sound,  as  of  men  in  sudden  pain,  rose  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  and  a  man, 
dressed  in  a  vulgar,  showy  style,  intended  to  be  fashionable,  rushed  on,  driving  all 
before  him. 

Quick  I”  he  shouted  in  Auguste’s  ear,  “the  old  man  is  at  the  gate;  take 
the  girl  in  your  arms,  if  she  belongs  to  you,  and  run  for  it ;  follow  me  so  through 
tlie  crowd  1” — and  he  leaped  upon  the  front  rank  again*  and  scattered  the  men 
before  him  like  ninepins. 

Once  at  the  outer  edge,  he  turned  and  faced  them,  while  Auguste  lifted  the 
fainting  woman  in  his  arms  and  made  for  the  gate,  where  a  coach  had  just  drawn 
up ;  he  placed  his  burden  in  it  beside  his  father,  and  turned  to  look  for  the  man 
whose  aid  had 'saved  him.  There  was  something  awful  in  that  man’s  strength ; 
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he  swept  down  his  antagonists  with  blows  that  sent  them  reeling  senseless,  and, 
haring  fought  his  way  to  the  turnstile,  his  last  remaining  effort  was  to  catch  up 
the  foremost  of  his  opponents,  and  hurl  him  at  the  rest  like  a  beam  of  wood ;  with 
a  bound  he  leaped  the  low  fence,  and,  springing  into  the  box,  took  the  reins  from 
the  coachman,  and  lashed  the  horse  into  a  furious  gallop.  When  once  they  had 
passed  the  scene,  and  had  distanced  the  twoOT  throe  stragglers  who  ran  after  them, 
this  strange  deliverer  pulled  up,  and  giving  the  reins  to  the  coachman,  again  took 
ofF  his  hat  at  the  door. 

“  I  knew  all  her  story,”  ho  said,  addressing  himself  to  Auguste,  and  pointing 
to  Fauhne,  who  still  lay  pale  and  lifeless  on  the  seat.  “  I  knew  it  all  long  ago, 
and  would  have  strangled  that  scoundrel  if  ’twould  have  done  any  good.  I>ook 
here,  sir,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  “  you  see  me ;  I’m  a  blackguard, 
I  know  it;  I’m  a  fighting  man,  a  low  character,  as  the  saying  is;  but  tell  her 
that  BiU  Johnson  did  his  best  to  help  her  always,  and  has  stood  between  her  and 
harm  for  six  months  and  better — Bill  Johnson,  that  docs  the  Grecian  statues. 
Good-night,  sir,  and  God  bless  her ;”  and  ho  strode  off,  merely  waving  his  hand, 
as  tliey  called  to  him  to  come  back. 

Two  years  have  passed,  and  in  the  quiet  little  garden  at  Bethnal-green  two 
old  men  pace  up  and  down  the  trim  gravel  walks ;  time  has  sat  lightly  on  one  of 
them,  for  his  black  locks  are  but  Uttle  more  silvered,  while  his  figure  is  still  erect ; 
the  other  is  bowed,  and  his  white  hair  hangs  from  under  an  old  velvet  cap ;  but  a 
sweet  smUe  breaks  over  his  face,  as  a  young  woman,  worn  and  thin,  but  with  a 
calm  face,  calls  to  them  that  tea  is  ready  in  the  arbour.  They  all  three  sit  down 
while  the  tea  is  drawing,  when  a  firm,  quick  tread  sounds  from  the  house,  and  a 
serious,  dark -eyed  man,  who  might  be  uny  age  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-six,  comes 
towards  them.  The  w'oman’s  face  loses  its  careworn  expression,  and  breaks  into  a 
sad  but  pot  unhappy  smile,  while  the  old  gentleman,  who  walks  so  uprightly  on 
his  silver-headed  cane,  stands  leaning  on  that  support,  and  puts  his  arm  round 
the  neck  of  the  new-comer. 

”  And  how  is  JIadeleine  ?”  asks  the  young  woman  anxiously. 

“Well,  dear,  well,”  replies  Auguste,  for  it  is  he;  “and  her  boy,  the  little 
rascal,  actually  crows  at  me ;  but  here  comes  Ward  himself,”  he  says,  as  a  fine, 
florid-looking  fellow  comes  and  joins  the  group.  “Well,  partner,  we  both  leave 
business  early  to-day,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it's  the  anniversary  of  my 
becoming  the  possessor  of  my  two  fathers.” 

Yeais  pass  again,  and  Auguste  Duprb,  now  a  grave,  kind,  sad  man,  beloved  by 
his  workpeople  even  better  than  his  gayer  partner,  takes  a  coach  and  drives  away, 
one  summer's  afternoon,  to  a  quiet  little  churchyard  on  the  borders  of  Essex. 

He  has  a  companion,  too,  a  little  girl  of  six,  and  when  they  enter  the  church¬ 
yard  gate,  she  wonders  that  uncle  Auguste  should  stand  and  cry  so  over  two 
graves  there  under  the  sweetbriar  hedge.  She  knows  who  lies  there ;  it  is 
grandpa  and  her  aunt  Pauline,  and  she  was  named  after  her ;  but  she  don’t  know 
what  makes  uncle  Auguste  love  her  so  dearly,  except  that  she  is  named  Pauline, 
too.  She  must  ask  her  great-uncle,  for  he  tells  her  funny  stories  all  about  French 
fairies,  and  once  he  showed  her  such  a  great,  beautiful  bowl,  and  said  that  when 
she  was  a  woman  she  sliould  have  it  to  put  flowers  in. 


Thomas  Akcueb. 


Jv  Wk  arc  already  in  the  second  month  of  the  year; 

still  all  around  us  wears  a  wintiy  aspect.  We  are 
-  /  not  yet  quite  emancipated  fmm  the  “snow  upon  the 

*  .  /■  ground,”  and  the  severe  frost  with  which  we  have 

f'i  £  recently  been  visited  shall  not  have  entirely  passed 

I  f'  from  the  “memory  of  man,”  however  mild  the  month 

fc?  of  February  may  be.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the 

•nosf  variable  and  dwigreeable  seasons  of  the  year. 
To-day  we  may  be  still  in  the  depths  of  winter,  and 
)  to-morrow  we  may  hare  arrived,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  merry,  merry  mouths  of  spring.  Nay,  such 
a  sudden  transformation  of  climate  often  takes  place  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  day;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
unmistakeable  signs  of  winter  which  still  linger  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  our 
“  highways  and  byways,”  we  might  felicitate  ourselves  on 
having  taken  a  final  adieu  of  King  Frost,  at  least  for 
another  year.  Dreary,  cold,  and  Uiiked,  however,  is  the  face  of 
the  country. 


Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team; 

The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads,  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace, 
Noiseless,  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow.” 

So  Cowper  sings. 

February  takes  its  name  from  Februo,  which  signifies  to  purify,  this  being  the  time  when 
the  ancient  Romans  held  a  feast,  during  which  they  offered  expiatory  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of 
the  dead. 

“  In  ancient  times^  purgations  had  the  name 
Of  Februa;  various  customs  prove  the  same.” 

Gifts  were,  at  the  same  time,  laid  upon  the  graves  of  the  drp.arted ;  and  V'irgtl  says  that  he  “  will 
offer  gifts  to  the  shade  of  the  youthful  Marccllus,  too  early  snatched  from  the  earth.”  Snch 
sacrifices  and  offerings  were  intended  either  to  render  the  infernal  gods  propitious  to  the  deceased, 
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or  to  sppoase  the  deceased  themselves,  wliose  *'  perturbed  spirits”  might,  like  such  as  animated 
the  shade  of  Hamlet’s  father,  be  inclined  to  revisit  “the  glimpses  of  the  moon.”  Our  Saxon 
ancestors  called  the  month  Sprout-Kele,  because  ktle-ieurl,  or  colewort,  was  one  of  the  first 
vegetables  that  began  to  sprout  in  this  month.  This  name,  however,  was  subsequently  changed 
to  Sol-Monatk,  on  acconnt  of  the  returning  sun.  It  is  also  called  February-Jill-Dike,  from  the 
torrents  of  rain  by  which  it  is  too  often  characterized,  and  which  swell  the  rivers  to  such  a  degree 
as,  in  many  parts,  to  realize  the  appearance  of  a  ininiaturo  deluge.  Gloomy  and  repellent  as  the 
general  aspect  of  the  month  may  be,  however,  Kature  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  preparation  for  a 
universal  revivification.  Already  does  the  crocus,  “  dainty  young  thing  of  life,”  begin  to  peep 
from  its  wintry  bower ;  whilst  the  snowdrop,  its  fancied  bride,  may  be  seen  waking  from  its 
wintry  slumber,  not  far  from  its  side. 

“  Say  what  impels,  amid  surrounding  snow. 

Congealed,  the  crocus’  flaring  bud  to  glow  ? 

Say  wbalf  retards,  amid  the  summer's  blaze. 

The  autumnal  bulb,  till  pale  declining  days? 

The  God  of  Seasons,  whose  pervading  pow’r 
Controls  the  sun,  or  Aieds  the  fleecy  show’r ; 

He  bids  each  flow’r  his  quick’ning  word  obey, 

Ur  to  each  ling’ring  bloom  enjoins  delay.” 

Soon  will  the  eldcr-lrec  put  forth  its  flower-bnds,  and  the  earlier  strawberry  and  the  yew-tree 
be  in  flower;  the  wood-lark  will  begin  his  lay,  and  the  misseUthmsh  sing  from  yonder  bower. 
The  forthcoming  jubilee  of  Nature  has  already  been  announced,  whilst  the  minstrels  wait  to  regale 
us  with  their  numbers. 


To  Meadows. 

• 

Y  K  have  been  fresh  and  green ; 

Ye  have  been  tilled  with  flowers; 

And  ye  the  w.alks  have  been 
Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

Ye  have  beheld  where  they 
With  wicker  arks  did  come 

To  kiss,  and  bear  away. 

The  richer  cowslips  home. 

You’ve  heard  them  sweetly  sing. 

And  seen  them  in  a  round ; 

Each  virgin,  like  the  spring. 

With  honeysuckles  crowned. 

But  now  we  see  none  here. 

Whose  silvery  feet  did  tread. 

And  with  dishevelled  hair. 

Adorned  this  smoother  mead. 

Like  unthrifts,  having  spent 

_  Your  stock,  and  needy  grown, 

You’re  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone. 

IIeREICK— BOBS  1591. 

Tbo  Holly  Tree. 

0  BBADEit  1  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 
The  Holly  tree  ? 

The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well,  perceives 
Its  glossy  leaves. 

Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise. 

As  might  confound  the  Atheist’s  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen. 
Wrinkled  and  keen ; 

No  grazing  cattle,  through  their  prickly  round, 
Can  reach  to  wound ; 


Rut  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 

Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  ap- 
pear. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes. 
And  moralize ; 

And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly  tree 
Can  emblems  see. 

Wherewith,  perchance,  to  make  a  pleasant 
rhyme ; 

One  wUch  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad,  perchance,  I  might  appear 
Harsh  and  austere — 

To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude, 
Reserved  and  rude ; 

Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I’d  be. 

Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know, 
Some  harshness  show ; 

All  vain  asperities,  I,  day  by  day. 

Would  wear  away; 

Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  Ite 

Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 
So  bright  and  green. 

The  holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display, 
Less  bright  than  they ; 

But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 

What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly  tree  7 

So,  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 
The  thoughtless  throng ; 

So  would  1  seem,  among  the  young  and  gay. 
More  grave  than  they ; 

That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 

As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly  tree. 

It.  SocTHxr,  1771—1843. 
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The  Midnight  Wind. 
Houbnfuli.t  I  0,  mournfully, 

This  midnight  wind  doth  sigh  1 
Like  some  sweet,  plaintive  melody. 

Of  ages  long  gone  by  I 
It  spei^  a  tale  of  other  years— 

Uf  hopes  that  bloomed  to  die— 

Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears. 

And  loves  that  mouldering  lie. 

Mournfully  1  0,  mournfully, 

This  midnight  wind  doth  moan ! 

It  stirs  some  chord  of  memory 
In  each  dull,  heavy  tone ; 

The  voices  of  the  much-loved  dead 
Seem  fioating  thereupon — 

All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished, 

1^  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Jlonmfully !  0,  mournfully. 

This  midnight  wind  doth  swell  I 
With  its  quaint,  pensive  minstrelsy — 
Hope's  passionate  farewell 
To  the  dreamy  joys  of  early  years. 

Ere  yet  grief s  canker  fell 
On  the  heart’s  bloom — ay  I  well  may  tears 
Start  at  that  parting  knell  I 

UoTautWELi.,  1797—1835. 

The  Hunter’s  Song. 

Rise  I  Sleep  no  more  I  ’Tis  a  noble  mom ; 
The  dews  hang  thick  on  the  fringdd  thorn. 

And  the  frost  shrinks  back,  Ukc  a  beaten 
hound. 

Under  the  steaming,  steaming  ground; 

Behold,  where  the  billowy  clouds  flow  by. 

And  leave  us  alone  in  the  clear  gray  sky ! 

Our  horses  are  ready  and  steady. — So,  ho! 

I’m  gone,  like  a  dart  from  the  Tartar’s  bow. 
Hark,  bark  I  Who  calleth  the  maiden  mom, 
From  her  sleep  in  the  woods,  and  the  stubble 
com? 

The  hom— the  hom  1 

The  merry  sweet  ring  of  the  hunter’s  hom. 

Now,  through  the  copst  where  the  fox, is  found, 
And  over  the  stream  at  a  mighty  bound, 

And  over  the  high  lands,  and  over  the  low. 
O’er  furrows,  o’er  meadows,  the  hunters  go  I 
Away  I — as  a  hawk  flies  full  at  bis  prey. 

So  flieth  the  hunter,  away — away ! 

From  the  burst  at  the  cover,  till  set  of  sun. 
When  the  red  fox  dies,  and — the  day  is  done  I 
Hark  I  bark  I  what  sound  on  the  win'd  is  borne? 
’Tis  the  conquering  voice  of  the  hunter's  hom ; 
'I'lie  horn— the  hom  I 

The  merry,  bold  voice  of  the  hunter’s  hom. 

Sound  I  sound  the  borol  To  the  hunter  good. 
What’s  the  gully  deep,  or  the  roaring  flood? 
Right  over  he  bounds,  as  the  wild  stag  bounds. 
At  the  heels  of  his  swift,  sure,  silent  hounds. 

0 1  what  delight  can  a  mortal  lack. 

When  he  once  is  firm  on  his  horse’s  back. 

With  his  stirmps  short,  and  his  snaffle  strong. 
And  the  blast  of  his  hom  for  bis  morning  song? 
Hark  I  bark  t — Now  home,  and  dream  till  morn. 
Of  the  bold,  sweet  sound  of  the  hunter’s  born. 
The  hom— the  hom  I 

0 1  the  sound  of  all  sounds  is  the  hunter’s  hom. 

Baxbt  COBirwau,— Boxn  1788. 


Afternoon  in  February. 

The  day  is  ending. 

The  night  is  descending; 

The  marsh  is  frozen. 

The  river  dead. 

Through  clouds  like  ashes, 

The  red  sun  flashes, 

On  village  windows, 

That  glimmer  red. 

The  snow  recommences; 

The  buried  fet-.ces 
Mark  no  longer 

The  road  o’er  the  plain; 
While  through  the  meadows, 

Like  fearful  shadows, 

^Owly  p  1S8C8, 

A  funeral  train. 

The  bell  is  pealing. 

And  every  feeling  . 

Within  me  responds 

To  the  dismal  knell. 
.Shadows  are  trailing,  ' 

My  heart  is  bewailing. 

And  tolling  within. 

Like  a  funeral  bell. 

LoKOVELLOW- BOBM  1807. 

Storm  Song. 

The  clouds  arc  scudding  across  the  moon ; 

A  mistv  light  is  on  the  sea ; 

The  wini  in  the  shrouds  has  a  wintry  tunc. 
And  the  foam  is  flying  free. 

Brothers,  a  night  of  terror  and  gloom 
Speaks  in  the  cloud  and  gathering  roar ; 
Thank  God,  He  has  given  us  broad  sea-room 
A  thousand  miles  from  shore. 

Down  with  the  batches  on  those  who  sleep  I 
The  wild  and  whistling  deck  have  we; 

Good  watch,  my  brothers,  to-night’ we’ll  keep. 
While  the  tempest  is  on  the  sea  t 

Though  the  rigging  shriek  in  his  terrible  grip, 
And  the  naked  spars  be  snapped  away. 
Lashed  to  the  helm,  we’ll  drive  our  ship 
In  the  teeth  of  the  whelming  spray  I 

Hark  I  how  the  surges  o’erleap  the  deck  1 
Hark  I  how  the  pitiless  tempest  raves  1 
Ah!  daylight  will  look  upon  many  a  wreck 
Drifting  over  the  desert  waves. 

Yet,  courage,  brothers  I  we  trast  the  wave. 
With  God  above  us,  our  guiding  chart. 

So,  whether  to  harbour,  or  ocean-grave. 

Be  it  still  with  a  cheery  heart. 

Bataeu  Tatlob— Bonn  1823. 
The  Merry  Lark  was  Up  and  Singing. 
The  merry,  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing, 
And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  le^ 
And  the  merrv,  merry  bells  below  were  ringing, 
When  my  child’s  laugh  rang  through  me. 

Now  the  hare  is  snared,  and  dead  beside  the 
snow-yard,  ■ 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea, 

And  my  baby,  in  his  cradle  in  the  churchyard, 
Waiteth  there  until  the  bells  bring  me. 

Cbarlss  Kihoslit. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


We  have,  in  one  breath,  to  say  that  the 
anthor  of  “  Mary  I’owell”  has  been  again  (it  is 
lier  fourtli  or  tiftli  offence)  book-m&ing,  and 
that  the  book  she  has  “  made”  contains  really  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  precisely  so. 

Family  Pictures,  i^r.,  <fc.,  by  the  Author  of 
“  .Mary  I’oweli"  (Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
Pp.  201),  is  a  conspicuous  piece  of  literary 
manufacture— a  hash,  pure  and  simple — con¬ 
taining  family  anecdotes— anedotes  of  royal 
personages,  about  whom  nobody  cares,  such  as 
Alexander  I.  of  Kussia,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
Prince  Leopold,  and  others— scraps  of  verse — 
scraps  of  autobiography — and,  lastly,  a  prose 
fragment  of  Tasso,  now  first  translated.  Now, 
the  anecdotes  of  royal  per3onsge.s,  and  such 
like,  are  downright  twaddle;  the  scraps  of 
verse  are  neither  this  thing  nor  that;  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  Tasso  is  of  little  interest  to  a  reader 
uninformed  of  the  known  details  of  the  poet’s 
life;  but  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  read¬ 
able,  rememberable,  and  thinkable,  os  genuine 
family  and  autobiographic  anecdotes  are  pretty 
sure  to  be. 

Charles  Ijimb,  in  his  “  Elia,”  makes  mention 
of  one  "  Joseph  Pnice,  of  Dread-street-bill, 
merchant,  and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,”  and  goes  on  to  say  tlut 
he  was  the  only  pattern  of  consistent  galluntry 
he  had  ever  met  with — a  gentleman,  it  seems, 
of  the  Sir  Ch.'irles  Grandison  breed.  He  would 
give  the  side  of  honour,  in  the  street,  to  the 
ugliest,  raggedest  old  beggar-woman — would 
stand  bareheaded  to  answer  a  servant-girl  who 
asked  her  way  of  him — and  tenderly  escort, 
with  his  umbrella  held  over  her  head,  a  poor 
market-woman,  whose  basket  of  fruit  might 
otherwise  be  damaged  by  the  shower.  Of  this 
Mr.  Paice,  the  author  of  “  Mary  Powell” — who, 
by-the-bye,  puts  her  signature  to  this  volume, 
“Anne  .Manniug,”  and  inscribes  it  to  her 
nephews— says,  “I  can  only  remember  my 
mother’s  taking  me,  at  three  years  old,  to  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  old  man,  of  heavenly  aspect, 
who  laid  his  hand  gently  on  my  head,  and 
said,  ‘  Sweet  Iamb.’  But  when  I  was  only  a 
few  hours  old,  he  had  bent  his  knee  to  kiss  my 
hand — his  homage  to  the  sox  in  the  person  of 
its  representative.”  And  Mr.  Pnice  appears  to 
liavo  been  a  rare  specimen  of  his  peculiar  type 
of  character. 

We  are  about  to  give  cynical  old  bachelors — 
if  any  such  persons  sliouid  read  this  paper — a 
capital  opening  for  a  sneer.  Mr.  Paice  died 
unuiarried ;  and  ill-n.atured  people  may  say,  if 
they  ple.'iso,  that  that  accounts  for  his  being 
able  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  woman-worship. 
Never  mind;  let  ill-natured  people  say  what 
they  like :  what  we  are  more  concerned  about 
is  the  opinion  our  lady  readers  may  form  of 
Mr,  Paice’s  deserts  in  relation  to  matrimony. 
Evidently,  he  would  have  been  married  if  he 
could.  He  could  not.  Now,  our  verdict  is, 
“Serve  him  right!” — and  we  want  to  know  if 
oar  friends  will  support  ns  in  delivering  it. 

Here  are  the  facts : — When  a  young  man, 
Joseph  Paice  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  Hnnt,  of 
Ewell;  but  found  out,  soon  afterwards,  that 


his  cousin  was  in  love  with  her  too.  What  did 
he  do  ?  He  set  himself  to  consider  which  of 
the  two  would  make  the  girl  happiest ;  decided 
iu  favour  of  his  cousin;  and — held  his  tongue. 
His  rival  married  Miss  Hunt;  and  miserably 
the  marriage  turned  out.  The  wife  died  in 
a  consumption,  broken-hearted.  Joseph  had 
twice  to  pay  the  extravagant  husband’s  debts — 
amounting,  each  time,  to  10,0001. ;  and,  in  other 
particulars,  behaved  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
We  say  ought  to  have  dune,  because,  loving 
I  the  girl  as  he  is  said  to  have  loved  her,  he  must 
I  have  blamed  himself  for  her  misery.  Wo 
submit  that  a  mau  has  no  right  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  a  rival.  It  is  the  woman’s 
inalienable  privilege  to  do  so.  Ilis  motto 
should  be,  “  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God 
for  us  all ;”  and,  with  that  motto  on  his  helm, 
he  should  put  lance  in  rest  fur  his  ladye  against 
all  comers.  It  would  nut  have  altered  our 
view  if  the  marriage  in  question  had  been  ever 
so  happy;  *■  it’s  the  principle  we  object  to,”  as 
stingy  people  say  when  they  reluso  to  give 
Chri.stmas-boxes.  We  cannot,  then,  yield  to 
Mr.  Paice  the  unqualified  homage  and  hearty 
praise  which  Miss  Manning  claims  for  him. 
lie  was  a  very  striking  specimen  of  the  class  of 
I  character  which  Miss  Manning  has  been  all  her 
I  life  writing  up — of  the  sort  of  people  who 
I  appear  to  take  such  a  delight  in  sitting  down 
I  upon  themselves,  that  one  hardly  doubts  if  it 
is  necessary  to  pity  them  for  their  self-abnega¬ 
tion.  They  seem  so  steadily  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  whatever  is  unpleasant  must  be 
right,  that  we’re  glad  to  find  they  like  it,  and 
pass  on — thankful,  for  the  world’s  sake,  that  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  are  more  combative. 

Among  the  little  personal  matters  talked  of 
by  Miss  Manning,  we  often  come  across  some¬ 
thing  nice.  Any  bit  of  real  life  is  sure  to  be 
pleasant.  She  tells  how,  when  she  was  three 
years  old,  she  used  to  have  waking  dreams  of 
walking  on  fleecy  clouds  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 

!  who  gave  her  a  Prayer-book,  bound  in  pink 
!  kid,  as  a  token  of  favour  1  This  is  worth  a 
I  thousand  flunkeyish  stories  about  Leopold  and 
i  Alexander — more  especiallv  if  “abridged  from 
j  Dr.  Pinkerton’s  Russia.”  but  the  story  of  the 
!  old  man  living  in  the  little  cottage  near  Clare- 
;  mont  is  not  so  bad.  He  was  “a  character,” 
and  bad  bought  Pope’s  clock  at  a  sale  at 
Twickenham.  Flattering  himself  he  was  going 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  was  a  first-rate  anti¬ 
quarian,  he  had  it  done  up!  One  Saturday 
afternoon  the  old  boy  saw  a  young  lady  and 
gentleman  running  for  shelter  from  a  shower 
to  his  outhouse.  So  he  “goes  to  the  front 
door,  and  hallos,  ‘  1  say,  you\l  better  come  in 
I  hero!’” — and  in  they  came.  He  asked  them 
I  into  the  parlour ;  but  the  lady  said,  “  Oh,  I’d 
I  rather  go  into  the  kitchen ;  for  I  see  you  have 
I  a  fire,  and  my  shoes  are  wet.”  The  young 
:  man  began  to  talk,  but  made  mistakes;  said 
I  the  turf  was  good  turf,  while  all  the  while  it 
was  bad  turf;  praised  some  old  “chaney,” 
which  was  “  delft,”  and  so  on.  But  the  young 
ladv  looked  at  the  clock ;  asked  about  it ;  and 
said  it  was  a  pity  he  had  had  it  “  done  up,”  as 
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otherwise  slie  would  have  bought  it  of  the  old 
man.  Meanwhile,  two  dogs,  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  got  with  him,  began  gambolling  on 
the  peppermint  beds.  ‘“Hallo,  sir!’  says  I, 
‘do  you  know  I  sell  my  peppermint ?”’  But 
the  rain  cleared  off,  and  away  scudded  the 
guests.  Horrible  to  relate,  the  old  man  found 
out,  before  long,  that  he  had  been  saying 
“  hallo  1”  to  Prince  Albert,  and  patronising"  the 
(JueenI  That  he  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  beheaded  for  treason  next 
morning — is  not  true ;  but  the  Queen  sent  him 
live  pounds,  and  did  so  everv  autumn  till  the 
man  died.  He  used  to  send  her  a  basket  of 
cherry  pippins  every  season,  and,  by  bis  will, 
left  Pope's  clock  to  the  Prince. 

“Family  Pictures, 4c.,  Ac  ,”  contains,  we  re¬ 
peat,  pleasant  reading;  'but  it  is  not  a  ^ood  or 
a  creditable  volume.  Book-making  is  rife  just 
now;  the  author  of  “Mary  Powell”  has  been, 
unhappily,  one  of  the  mo.st  flagrant  sinners  in 
that  kmd;  and  her  last  offence  is  her  worst. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  error  of  book-making,  is 
that  of  working  too  hard  a  vein  that  “takes.” 
Uf  that  error,  we  cannot,  we  fear,  acquit  the 
author  of  Legends  and  Lyrics;  a  Boole  of 
Verses  (Second  Volume),  by  Adklaidr  Aksk 
Procter.  (Bell  and  Daldy.  1861). — Headers 
who  have  read  Miss  Procter's  first  volume  will 
hardly — unless  they  belong  to  a  peculiar  order 
— take  very  kindly  to  her  second.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow,  in  “  Evangeline,”  and  some  of  bis  other 
poems,  struck  the  kev-note  to  which  so  much 
of  our  modem  poetry  lias  been  accommodated, 
that  strong,  sincere  natures,  are  bemnning  to 
wearvofit.  “Love,”  “Service,”  “Self-sacri¬ 
fice,’^  “  Endurance,”  are  now  (more  pity !)  the 
commonplaces  of  a  school,  rather  than  meaning¬ 
ful,  pathetic  words,  as  they  once  were.  If  the 
current  supply  of  these  “  precious  things” 
bears  only  a  fair  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
current  talk  about  them,  we  arc  nearer  “  the 
Coming”  than  the  hottest  of  Plymouth  brothers 
would  pretend.  But  we  are  suspicious  that  it 
is  otherwise.  The  professionally-resigned  lady 
of  the  drawing-room  is  not  the  angel  piuiited 
in  the  poetry  she  takes  to ;  she  may  be  seen, 
any  evening,  in  societyj  with  the  countenance 
of  a  nun  in  a  painted  window,  the  pomposity  of 
a  beadle,  the  snappishness  of  a  lap-dog,  and  the 
meanness  of  a  small  shop-keeper. 

Of  numerous  cases  of  palpable  reminiscence 
and  imitation  in  this  volume  we  sav  nothing 
now ;  but  at  least  the  writing  might  liave  keen 
less  slovenly.  Toooften  it  is  necessary,  in  reading 
Miss  Procter,  to  get  several  verses  ahead  before 
one  can  make  out  how  a  poem  is  to  be  scanned, 
so  very  careless  is  the  versification.  Still  more 
frequently,  the  writing  runs  into  downright 
prose — e.  g.  (p.  118),  “He  was  gentle,  kind, 
and  generous  still;  deferring  to  her  wishes 
alwavs ;  nothing  seemed  to  mar  their  tranquil 
life  or  (p.  120),  “  That  through  all  those  years 
of  waiting  be  had  slowly  learnt  the  truth ;  he 
had  known  himself  mistaken,  hut  that,  bound 
to  her  in  honour,  be  renounced  his  life,  to  pay 
her  for  the  patience  of  her  youth.”  This  is 
not  only  prose,  but  bad  prose.  Quiet  passages 
are  used  by  true  poets  to  relieve  the  effect  of 
•^ndid  or  weighty  writing,  or  to  give  .an  air 
U.'Uuralucss  to  improbable  incident;  but 


Miss  Procter  is  neither  splendid  nor  weighty, 
and  these  instances,  and  scores  of  others,  are 
something  lower  than  “  quiet.” 

There  are  graver  and  more  ominous  faults  in 
these  poems.  One  is,  constant  confusion  of 
opinion  with  insight.  We  doubt  if  any  avowedly 
controversial  book  printed  this  year  contains 
more  disputable  matter  than  these  pages,  which 
should,  Dy  right,  contain  none  at  all.  lawk, 
for  instance,  at  the  poem  called  “Jlaximus.” 
What  is  laid  down  in  every  verse  authoritatively 
is  mere  matter  of  opinion.  ^  hether  it  is  easier 
to  be  a  good  king  or  a  good  slave — to  forgive 
or  to  bear  forgiveness — to  win  or  to  lose  with 
true  continence — depends  entirely  on  circum¬ 
stances,  and  chiefly  on  the  constitution  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  iiome  men  would  find 
it  easier  to  be  good  kings,  some  to  be  good 
slaves,  some  to  win,  some  to  lose.  The  poem 
called  “  Optimus”  contains  equally  rash  and 
inconsequent  doctrine;  and  so  on  for  at  least 
half  the  volume.  A  worse  blot  on  its  merits 
could  not  exist.  A  very  little  deliberate  atten¬ 
tion  would  save  Miss  Procter  from  strange 
blunders.  In  a  poem  called  “Expectation,” 
very  prettily  constructed,  and  likely  enough  to 
be  admired  and  set  to  music,  we  hare  the 
“  King's  three  daughters  on  the  terrace,”  before 
the  sea.  Slay  and  Alice  complain — one  (having 
something  to  hope),  that  time  is  slow;  the 
other  (having  something  to  fear),  that  time  is 
quick.  Gwendoline,  “the  youngest,” patronizes 
both  her  seniors,  and  gravely  makes  tnese  truly 
tremendous  statements : — 


The  Future's  fathomless  mine  of  treasures. 

All  countless  liordes  of  possible  pleasures, 
llight  bring  tlieir  store  to  my  feet  In  vain. 
And — 

- not  to  fear,  because  all  is  lalfit. 

Is  tlie  loneliest  depth  of  human  pain. 

With  what  face  could  a  girl,  with  two  living 
sisters,  whom  she  at  least  pretended  to  love, 
deliver  herself  of  these  astounding  “senti¬ 
ments?"  Our  judgment  is,  that  Princess 
Gwendoline  wanted  sending  to  bed  without  her 
supper,  and  being  set  to 

- teacli  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Aud  teach  tJie  orphan-girl  to  sew; 
and  that  poets  should  leave  off  delivering,  ex 
cathedrd,  the  cant  dogmas  of  sentimental  sects 
as  if  they  were  canons  of  law  divine. 

Far  better,  more  careful,  mure  finished,  is 
the  workmanship  we  find  in  The  Worn  Wedding- 
Ring,  ami  other  Poems,  by  W.  0.  Bes.nkit 
(Chapman  and  Hall,  1861).  Mr.  Bennett,  also, 
wants  warning,  perhaps,  against  over-doing 
what  he  can  do  well ;  but  he  is  always  natural, 
undogmatic,  correct,  and  never  writes  nonsense. 
As  a  domestic  poet,  we  infinitely  prefer  him  to 
Dr.  Mackay.  {Sometimes,  as  in  “Mother  and 
Son,”  he  shows  real  dramatic  power;  and 
everywhere  in  his  writings  we  see  enough  to 
make  it  clear  that,  if  be  had  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  woo  a  less  discursive  muse,  he 
might  have  cut  his  name  deeper  in  the  poetic 
literature  of  the  day. 

But  this  volume  will  not,  we  think,  either  raise 
or  lower  Mr.  Bennett's  ]>osition  as  a  poet.  Our 
respectful  conusel  to  him  would  be  to  write  no 
mure,  or,  at  least,  to  publish  uo  more,  for  a 
long  time. 
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So  many  families  in  Paris,  of  .all  classes,  are 
in  mourning,  that,  up  to  this  time,  this  has  con¬ 
siderably  diminished  the  brilliancy  of  the  I’a- 
risian  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
are  sc  numerous.  Many  fasliionable  people  have 
not  yet  commenced  their  receptions.  Several 
important  marriages  are  about  to  take  place  ; 
ana  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  few  toilets 
in  preparation  for  these  events. 

One  of  the  brides  is  to  he  attired  very  simply, 
but  elegantly.  Her  dress  is  to  be  of  white 
satin,  of  very  rich  quality,  with  a  plain  but 
very  full  skirt,  and  plain  body,  witli  a  sash 
fastened  at  the  side;  this  sash  having  long 
ends  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  gauflered  blonde.  The  top  of 
the  neck  is  finished  off  with  a  gauffered  blonde 
to  correspond ;  and  the  under-sleeves  consist  of 
tulle  piimngs,  with  gauffered  blonde  between 
each  puffing.  The  coitl'ure  is  a  wreath  of 
orange  blossom,  mixed  with  white  rosebuds 
and  jessamine;  this  wreath  is  made  open  be¬ 
hind,  to  allow  the  hair  to  fall  in  luxuriant  curls 
between  the  flowers.  A  plain  veil  of  tuXle 
<rillutio)i,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
completes  this  elegant  but  recherche  toilet. 

The  bride’s  mother  is  to  wear  a  ruby  velvet 
dress ;  the  front  of  the  skirt  ami  the  boily  being 
trimmed  with  black  Spanish  lace.  A  black 
velvet  shawl,  with  round  ends,  embroidered  in 
silk  and  jet,  and  trimmed  with  two  deep  black 
lace  flounces,  is  to  accompany  tliis  dress ;  with 
a  bonnet  in  white  velours  i-pingle,  trimmed 
with  small  black  and  ruby  feathers,  the  same 
colour  as  the  dress. 

A  friend  of  the  bride’s  is  to  wear  a  bright 
green  silk  dress,  brocaded  with  beautiful 
bouquets  of  flowers ;  the  body  made  d  h.  laiuis 
XV.,  cut  S(|uare  in  front,  with  a  plastron  of 
white  satin,  and  trimmed  with  white  satin 
bows,  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  wabt. 
The  sleeves  are  half-long,  and  faced  with  white 
satin.  A  narrow  Valenciennes  lace  is  put 
round  the  body;  and  a  diamond  cross,  tied 
round  the  neck  with  a  narrow  black  velvet,  is 
to  be  worn  with  this  dress. 

The  bride’s  sister  has  the  same  kind  of  dress, 
with  a  gn.y  ground,  and  a  black  velvet  bat- 
quine,  with  collars  and  sleeves  in  Brussels  lace. 

Two  charming  toilets  we  saw  prepared  for  the 
ball  to  celebrate  the  marriage,  consisted  of  a 
white  tulle  dress,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  with  double  flounces  of  the  same  material. 
Over  the  under-skirt,  a  tunic  or  upper-skirt 
reached  to  where  the  flounces  commenced.  This 
tunic  was  covered  with  puffings  of  tulle,  each 
pnffing  being  separated  by  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
The  berthe  consisted  of  tulle  puffings,  with 
flowers  lietwecn,  to  match  the  tunic,  with  a 
large  ^bouquet  in  front,  and  a  small  one  on 
either  shoulder. 

The  other  dress  was  of  white  Chambdry 
gauze,  embroidered  with  white  silk,  and  small 
blue  stars.  It  had  nine  narrow  flounces,  with 
a  spare  between  each — each  flounce  being 
heaaed  by  a  niched  blonde. 

Another  entirely  white  dress  was  trimmed 


with  ivy,  and  accompanied  by  a  wreath  con¬ 
sisting  of  ivy,  hawthorn,  and  anemones. 

He.iddkkssks  fur  balls  are  generally  made 
small  at  the  sides,  with  coronets  and  cache- 
peignes.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  divided  in 
two  rows  behind — one  row  being  placed  under¬ 
neath  the  hair,  and  the  other  on  the  top  of  it. 
A  wreath  we  saw  was  made  in  that  manner 
with  violets,  with  a  small  round  bunch  of  white 
rosebuds  in  the  front,  and  a  small  bunch  of  the 
same  flowers  behind— the  hair  being  dressed 
between  the  violets  and  rosebuds.  Another 
round  wreath  was  composed  of  tea-roses  and 
large  velvet  heartsease.  Again,  headdresses 
are  mounted  with  flowers  only  in  the  front, 
and  with  leaves  behind ;  we  remarked  a  very 
pretty  one,  consisting  of  white  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  white  geraniums,  with  green  leaves 
at  the  back. 

UoNSKTS  are  worn  with  the  fronts  very  mneh 
raised  in  front,  w  ith  rather  long  curtains,  and 
are  generally  made  in  two  colours  and  in  two 
different  materials.  .Some  have  a  velvet  founda¬ 
tion  with  a  transparent  edge,  others  are  of  thicker 
material  in  the  front,  with  soft  tnlle  crowns 
covered  with  bows  of  ribbon  or  bouqueta  of 
feathers.  'The  mixture  of  black  and  white  still 
continues  very  much  in  favour;  the  colours  be¬ 
sides,  which  are  more  generally  worn,  are  lilac, 
violet,  Solferino,  or  Magenta. 

A  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  an  elegant 
hoiiiiet,  was  eomposed  of  white  velours  <^pingle,  ‘ 
and  trimmed  with  a  black  velvet  fanchon, 
spotted  with  gold.  The  curtain  of  white  velours 
t'pingle  was  bound  with  a  crossway  piece  of 
velvet  spotted  with  gold,  and  the  bonnet  was 
trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  black  velvet  prim¬ 
roses  also  intermixed  with  gold. 

The  front  and  head-piece  of  a  Solferino  silk 
bonnet  was  divided  by  an  insertion  of  ruched 
black  lace ;  the  curtain  was  of  black  velvet,  and 
the  bonnet  in  front  was  trimmed  with  rosettes 
of  ribbon  and  niched  lace  placed  alternately,  a 
small  jet  buckle  being  fastened  in  the  middle  of 
each  rosette.  A  violet-coloured  velvet  bonnet 
w.as  trimmed  with  broad  ribbon  to  match  the 
velvet,  crossed  on  the  foundation,  with  the  ends 
falling  over  the  curtiun,  the  small  space  be¬ 
tween  the  ribbon  on  the  bonnet  being  tilled  up 
with  a  black  lace  insertion.  The  bandeau  was 
composed  of  violet-coloured  flowers  with  gold 
centres,  with  a  stuall  end  of  black  lace  falling 
on  each  side. 

\  white  tulle  bonnet  may  be  trimmed  with 
black  lace  lappets,  and  fastened  at  the  top  by 
large  velvet  heartsease.  The  bandeau  should 
be  composed  of  small  feathers,  mixed  with 
flowers  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  outside 
of  the  bonnet.  We  must  not  omit  noticing  one 
more  very  pretty  bonnet ;  the  front  of  it  was 
made  of  wliite  velours  ^pingle,  and  the  back  or 
foundation  of  green  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
white  and  green  feathers.  A  bouquet  of  these 
feathers  was  placed  inside  the  bonnet  with  a 
velvet  bow,  into  which  a  large  white  feather  was 
fastened.  This  feather  forms  the  bandeau  to 
the  bonnet,  is  then  carried  to  the  outside,  where 
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it  is  secured,  the  end  falling  gracefully  on  the 
right-band  side. 

Many  Dnitssns  are  being  made  with  plain 
skirts,  and  with  no  trimming  whatever  but 
a  sash,  with  ends  fastenea  at  the  side; 
these  ends  being  trimmed  with  a  small  frill 
of  the  same  material  os  the  dress,  or  black  lace. 
Other  dresses  ore  made  with  a  broad  band  of 
velvet  at  the  top  of  the  hem ;  others  with  tiny 
flounces  arranged  on  the  front  of  the  skirt, 
apron  fashion.  Slany  persons  have  their 
dresses  made  now  with  two  bodies,  so  that  they 
may  l>c  used  for  evening  toilets  or  those  nwiiu 
hnhilUet.  The  following  came  from  the  house 
of  a  very  good  dressmaker: — The  skirt  of  a 
light  green  silk  dress  was  trimmed  with  three 
itlrrow  flounees  of  a  darker  shade  of  green, 
these  flounces  being  put  on  with  a  space  be¬ 
tween  each.  The  high  body  of  the  light  shade 
Was  corded  with  the  dark  green,  and  fastened 
with  dark  green  silk  buttons  to  match.  The 
herthe  of  the  low  body  was  made  of  folds  of  the 
two  shades  of  green,  placed  alternatelr  with 
puffings  of  tulle  iu  between.  A  grey  silk  was 
made,  with  a  sash  to  match  and  three  narrow 
flounces  in  Solferino  silk,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  The  buttons  on  the  front  of  the  body, 
and  the  frill  ou  the  sash,  were  made  of  Solferino 
ailk.  A  black  silk  dress  was  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  three  narrow  flounces  corded  with 
lilac,  these  flounces  being  headed  by  a  broad 
band  of  velvet;  ten  very  narrow  flounces 
corded  in  the  same  manner  were  placed  up  the 
front  of  the  skirt,  apron  fasaion. 

Ijtrge  velvet  Paletots,  trimmed  with  sable 
and  various  kinds  of  fur,  are  at  present  the 
favourite  out-door  garment,  except  for  vititet 
lie  ffraiuU  cfreinonie,  when  Shawls,  or  Km- 
nuoiDEitKi)  Velvet  Mantles,  trimmed  with 
very  broad  lace  or  guipure,  are  preferred. 

/ouATK  Jackets  are  as  much  worn  as 
ever ;  the  handsomest  of  these  being  made  of 
velvet,  and  embroidered  or  braided  iu  gold, 
steel,  silver,  or  jet.  They  are  also  made  iu  em¬ 
broidered  cachemire — black,  blue,  or  crimson. 

Oi’EtiA,  or  Evening  Cloaks,  are  princi¬ 
pally  white,  mixed  with  gold ;  and  are  made 
with  a  square  hood,  ornamented  with  long  gold 
tassels. 

For  young  people,  Cloak.s  for  evening  wear 
are  made  of  a  new  material,  half  wool  and  half 
satin.  This  new  material,  a  kind  of  plush,  is 
sometimes  striped  iu  gold  or  colours. 

For  dinner,  or  half-evening  toilet,  le  cortnge 
Jiusse  has  had  a  great  success.  It  is  composed 
of  puffings  of  tulle,  net,  or  musliu,  mingled 
with  narrow  black  velvet.  The  top  of  the 
neck  is  cut  square,  and  bordered  by  a  row  of 
velvet;  and  the  sleeves  arc  also  composed  of 
puffings  mingled  with  the  same  trimming. 

Amongst  the  novelties  which  give  so  much 
charm  to  the  mise  Puritienne,  we  must  men¬ 
tion  tlie  long  embroidered  velvet  Waistbasus 
and  Sashes,  which  may  be  worn  with  any 
dress,  but  are  particularly  elegant  with  white 
dresses;  also  the  pretty  bows  for  the  neck; 
and  CcFFs  made  in  velvet,  satin,  &c.,  and  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold;  the  Impekatuick  Cra¬ 
vats  ;  and  the  graceful  little  Bags,  or 
Pouches,  which  are  worn  suspended  from  the 
waistband,  underneath  the  Zouave  jackets. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE. 

1.  Ball  Dkess.— Coiffure  FF.nRAKis..r- 
The  hair  is  dressed  in  small  curls,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  headdress  pinned  into  each  curl 
separately;  it  is  dressed  low  behind  iu  curls 
falling  on  the  shoulders.  The  dress  is  made 
of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  convolvolns  of 
various  colours,  or  small  pink  roses  and  green 
leaves;  the  under-skirt  being  of  white  silk. 
The  body  is  very  low,  pointed  in  front,  and 
with  a  herthe  of  tulle  arranged  in  folds  or 
pleats ;  and  small  tulle  sleeves,  looped  up,  to 
show  much  of  the  arm.  The  white  silk  skirt 
is  gored  ou  each  side,  so  that  it  is  put  on  the 
body  almost  plain ;  the  skirt  increasing  in  full- 
ness  towards  the  bottom.  The 'tulle  skirt  is 
composed  of  puffings  arranged  spirally,  com¬ 
mencing  from  left  to  right ;  tlicse  puffings 
diminish  in  size  towards  the  waist.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  bouquet  of  convolvolus,  or  roses,  is  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  body,  and  a  wreath  of  the 
same  flowers  is  carried  to  the  left  shoulder, 
round  the  top  of  the  body  behind,  to  the  right 
shoulder,  whence  it  falls  on  to  the  hips  at  the 
left  side.  The  wreath  continues  round  and 
round  the  skirt,  and  fliiishes  at  the  bottom 
by  two  large  bouquets  on  the  left  side. 

2.  UiNNKii,  OK  Toilet  i)b  Vii.le.— The 
bonnet,  of  black  velvet,  U  trimmed  with  roses 
and  white  feathers,  and  broad  white  ribbon- 
strinp.  Three  roses  are  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  bonnet  behind,  and  the  same  nuinlierof 
flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  bandeau.  The 
bonnet  projects  in  front,  and  recedes  at  the 
sides ;  the  crown  being  soft,  and  falling  in  a 
kind  of  puff  on  the  curtain.  The  curtain  is 
made  of  black  velvet ;  and  a  long  white  feather 
falls  from  the  roses  on  the  side  of  the  bonnet, 
and  rests  on  the  curtain  behind.  Robe  Itnptva- 
trice  la  made  of  green  satin,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  sable;  the  hedy  being  cut  square  in 
front,  and  almost  high  behiud.  The  b^y  and 
skirt  are  made  in  one,  without  a  seam  at  the 
waist;  and  the  latter  has  two  little  pockets  in 
front,  also  trimmed  with  sable.  The  sleeves 
are  large,  and  pleated  into  an  epaulette;  the 
fulness  at  the  bottom  being  gathered  into  a 
baud,  which  is  hidden  by  the  fur  trimming. 
The  top  of  the  body  is  finished  otf  by  a  Innd 
of  sable,  wiiich  continues  down  tbe  front  of  the 
body  and  skirt  to  within  eight  inches  from  the 
bottom.  A  band  of  fur  is  also  placed  quite  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  uuder-sleeves 
and  chemisette  are  of  wiiite  muslin.  A  square 
fur  collar  mipht  be  worn  with  this  dress,  ent 
out  exactly  the  ehape  of  tlie  dress ;  for  out¬ 
door  wear  this  would  be  very  comfortable. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BERLIN  PATTERN- 

The  pattern  given  this  month  is  for  orna¬ 
menting  a  bracket,  or  window  cornices,  and  is 
also  suitable  fur  a  table-cover  border,  or  to 
ornament  a  mantelpiece.  It  will  be  followed 
next  muntli  I>y  the  other  half  of  the  pattern, 
when  we  will  engrave  one  of  tlioae  pretty 
brackets  so  fasliiunahie  in  Germany.  For  a 
bracket  or  table-cover  border  the  pattern  should 
be  worked  in  single  wool,  hut  for  a  window 
cornice  on  very  coarse  canvas  and  in  double  wool. 
When  completed,  the  work  should  be  lined  and 
[  finished  off  with  a  tassel  at  each  point. 
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•ILL«  OP  FARE  FOR  DINNERS  IN 
FEBRUARY. 

Bol'Ps. — Bsked  Soup,  Barler  Soup,  Soup  A 
U  Julienne,  Winter  Pea  Soup  (Yellow),  Soup  A 
laSoiferino  (Sardinian),  Vermicelli  Soup. 

Fish.— Barbel,  brill,  carp,  crabs,  crayflsh, 
dace,  eels,  flounders,  haddocas,  kerrinn,  lam¬ 
preys,  lobsters,  mussels,  opters,  percTi,  pike, 
plsKe,  prawns,  shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  soles, 
sprats,  sturnon,  tench,  turbot,  whiting. 

Mkat. — ^Ueef,  house  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

Poultry.  —  Capons,  chickens,  ducklings, 
tame  and  wild  pigeons,  pullets,  turkeys. 

Gamk.— Grouse,  hares,  partridges,  pheasants, 
snipes,  woodcock. 

VKOF.TAIILE.S.  —  Beetroot,  broccoli  (pnrple 
and  white),  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbages,  carrots, 
celery,  cncrvil,  cresses,  cucumbers  (forced), 
endive,  kidney-beans,  lettuces,  parsnip.s,  pota¬ 
toes,  savoys,  spinach,  turnips,  various  herbs. 

Fruit. — Apples  (golden  and  Dutch  pippins), 
grapes,  medlars,  nuts,  oranges,  pears  (Bon 
Cfardtien),  walnuts,  almonds  and  raisins,  French 
and  Spanish  plums,  prunes,  tigs,  dates,  crys- 
talliaeo  preserves. 

RECIPES. 


Steiced  Ap/iles  and  Ctutard. 

(a  raSTTY  DISU  FOR  A  JUVKNILS  SOPPCn). 

I.NOi'.EDiKNTS.  —  7  good-sized  apples,  the 
rind  of  )  lemon  or  4  cloves,  }  lb.  ut  sugar,  j 
pint  of  water,  ^  pint  of  custard. 

Mode. — Pare  and  take  out  the  cores  of  the 


triples,  without  dividing  them,  and,  if  possible, 
loave  the  stalks  on  ;  boil  the  sugar  and  water 
together  fur  ten  minutes;  then  put  in  the 
apples  with  the  lemon-rind  or  cloves,  whichever 
flavour  may  be  preferred,  and  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  tender,  tsiking  care  not  to  let 
them  break.  Dish  them  neatly  on  a  glass 
dish,  reduce  the  syrup  by  boiling  it  quickly  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  let  it  cool  alittle;  then  pour  it 
over  the  apples.  Have  ready  quite  i  pint  of 
custkrd  made  by  recipe  No.  1423,  in  Mrs. 
Beeton's  “  Book  of  Household  Management.” 
Pour  it  round,  but  not  over,  the  apples  when 
they  are  quite  cold,  and  the  dish  is  ready  for 
table. 

TViae.— From  20  to  30  minutes  to  stew  the 
apples.  Arenu;e  Cost— Is. 

Apples  d  la  Portugaise. 

Inoredients. — 8  good  boiling  apples,  }  pint 
of  water,  G  oz.  of  sugar,  a  layer  ot  apple  mar- 
malade,  8  praserved  cherries,  garnishing  of 
apricot  jam. 

Mode. — Peel  the  apples,  and,  with  a  vege¬ 
table-cutter,  push  out  the  cores ;  boil  them  in 
iugar  and  water,  without  being  too  much  done, 
and  take  care  they  do  not  break.  Have  ready 
a  white  apple  marmalade,  made  by  recipe  No. 
13U5,  in  Mrs.  Beeton’s  “  Book  of  Household 
Mani^  gement;”  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
with  inis,  level  it,  and  lay  the  apples  in  a  sieve 
to  drain;  pile  them  neatly  on  tne  marmalade, 
making  them  high  in  the  centre,  and  place  a 
preserved  cherry  in  the  middle  of  each.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  strips  of  candied  citron  or  apricot 
jam,  and  the  dish  is  ready  for  table. 

7T<m — From  30  to  3U  minutes  to  stew  the 
apples.  Average  Cost — Is.  3d. 

Efficient  for  1  entremets. 


THE  GARDEN. 

OEWBRAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  maxim,  that  **  Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time,”  should  be  written  ovflt  every 
gardener’s  doorway,  and  stamped  on  Ills  heart. 
As  the  severe  weather  leaves  ut,  every  hout  of 
open  weather  that  the  gardener  can  snatch,  for 
getting  on  with  the  spring  crops,  is  of  pricetcas 
worth  to  him.  The  loss  of  a  day  now,  in  seed 
sowing,  may  make — in  the  kitchen  garden— all 
the  difl'erence  between  the  securing  and  the 
losing  of  a  rotation  crop  in  the  coming  summer. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Repair  whatever  damage  the  frost  and  wind 
have  done  in  the  destruction  of  shrubs,  plan^ 
edgings,  and  gravel  walks.  The  walks  may  H 
rolled,  fresh  turf  planted  iu  the  edging,  broken 
shrubs  cut  down,  and  bushels  of  primroses 
should  be  fetched  from  the  woods  and  planted 
ill  every  available  blank.  Tie  up  tall  plants  to 
strong  stakes,  in  anticipation  of  the  high  winds 
setting  in  at  tlie  end  of  this  month.  Bulbs, 
and  many  herbaceous  plants,  raav  b«  taken  up 
and  replanted  iu  open  weather.  Tender  annuals 
must  os  sown  only  on  hotbeds  or  under  glass. 
When  they  come  up,  give  them  a  little  air,  in 
mild  days,  but  carnations  and  picotees  should 
have  air  in  abundance,  as  also  calceolarias ;  this 
will  strengthen  them  and  prevent  their  fogging 
off.  Cover  mats  over  glasses  at  night.  Top- 
dress  auriculas  and  polyanthuses.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  put  in  cuttings  of  chrvsanthe- 
mums,  and  give  a  surface-digging  to  tfie  whole 
garden  except  around  newly  removed  shrubs. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Digging,  trenching,  and  manuring,  are  still 
the  principal  occupations  in  tlie  kitchen  garden. 
Weeds  will  soon  Mgin  to  show,  and  they  must 
at  once  be  turned  in.  Celery,  borecoles,  Chou  de 
Milan,  broccoli  plants,  peas,  and  beans,  must 
now  be  regularly  earthed  up  with  well  broken 
earth.  Slake  hotbeds  for  cucumbers  and 
melons.  Protect  artichokes.  Transplant  beans. 
Plant  out  cabbages  from  the  August  seed  beds. 
Sow  carrots  on  warm  borders.  Plant  some  of 
the  eoriiest  sort  of  potatoes.  The  Me  Plus 
Ultra,  or  Champion  pea,  may  be  put  in  some 
time  this  month,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
Give  fresh  coverings  to  sea-kale  and  rhubarb, 
and  make  sowings,  every  week,  of  small  salads 
in  hotbeds. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Prune  vines  in  the  beginning,  and  plant  trees 
before  the  end  of  the  month :  slight  frosts  will 
not  hurt  young  trees  half  so  much  as  the  cutting 
winds  of  March.  Lay  in  grafts,  under  a  north 
wall  or  hedge,  to  be  ready  for  working  next 
month.  Top-dress  old  trees,  and  remove 
suckers  from  all  fruit  trees.  Finish  the  nailing 
up  of  wall  trees  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
cover  their  blossoms  to  retard  them.  Let  all 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  be  pruned  forth¬ 
with,  and  some  soot  cast  around  their  roots, 
which  will  prevent,  in  a  measure,  caterpillars 
attacking  tnem.  The  plantations  of  straw¬ 
berries  should  now  be  cleared,  and  have  their 
spring  dressing;  and,  towards  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  month,  fresh  plantations  may 
be  made. 
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I  Ann  Mat  tells  us  ''  a  ram- 
bMnB  storjr  about  “having 
lived  wltb  afamily  fliteenmontlis, 
^and  about  the  mistress  having 
finished  her  education  in  France, 
and  since  married  a  tradesman.  When 
'  asked  by  her  better  half  how  to  s|)ell  or 
pronounce  many  English  words,  she  is 
unable  to  do  so,  and  says,  being  away 
'  firo  n  England  an  long,  is  unable  to  tell  him." 
Amv  Mat  wants  to  know  “if  that  is  the  way 
'  education  is  attended  to  in  E'rance;  If  so,  I 
have  been  under  a  great  mistake.”  “  Also, 
If  it  is  etiquette  in  France  for  ladies,  during  meals, 
to  continually  keep  putting  their  liands  in  their 
head,  or  rubldng  tlieir  h.air  back  witli  their  hands, 
as  one  is  apt  to  tliink  that  a  person  knowing  so 
little  as  they  pretend  of  English  customs,  that 
loreigners  have  most  disagreeable  ways.  Noticed 
and  remarked  by  all  at  table  during  her  absence, 
as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  I  always  thought  until 
now  was  expected  to  behave  as  such,  and  set  an 
example  to  young  people." — What  Is  the  question 
we  are  here  expected  to  answer,  we  confess  we  don't 
know.  With  respect  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  Continental  neighbours,  some  of  their  ways  are 
not  as  ours ;  but  in  good  society,  the  same  polite  and 
easy  manners  are  seen  as  in  England.  We  have 
never  heard,  we  may  add,  that  tliere  is  anything 
remarkably  AouUuain  playing  with  the  hair  during 
dinner ;  btit  it  is  os  well  to  be  liberal-minded,  and 
think  the  habit  is  admired  by  some. 

Mudkst  V'iolkt  is  anxious  that  we  “  should  send 
her  word  how  to  hate  a  person ami  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that.  In  her  father’s  house,  there  resides  a  young 
man.  who  is  her  father's  pupil ;  and  she  says.  “  ha 
loves  me,  and  I  love  him,  but  ha  does  not  intend 
to  marry  me,  because  I  am  only  one  year  younger 
than  himself."  This  she  naturally  thinks  “is  very 
fiadlsh."  But  there  are  more  Ilicliinonds  in  the 
tie.ld.  Immediately  following  the  first  avowal,  is 
her  declaration — “  I  love  a  cousin  who  is  at  Egypt, 
but  he  Is  eighteen  years  older  than  myself,  but 
I  love  him  better  than  any  one  In  the  world." 
After  all  this,  we  don’t  tliink  we  are  called  upon  to 
give  our  aid.  MoDkst  Violet,  with  herawo  strings, 
or  ratlier,  her  two  beaux,  will  get  tlirough  the  winter, 
we  fancy,  without  our  spccllie  for  causing  hate  to 
grow  within  her  bosom. 

Kate,  Hamburgh _ We  confess  to  have  remarked 

IL  The  writers  of  pious  tales  and  novels,  having 
for  tlieir  readers  a  strong  religious  party,  do 
certainly  boldly  venture  into  plL-iscs  of  tlioiight  and 
action  which  those  only  who  write  for  the  gciicrsl 
body  of  the  public  arc  compelled,  and  properly,  we 
think,  to  eschew. 

Jankt  I*. — Historians  have  compiled,  novelists 
have  romanced,  essayists  have  criticised,  and,  as 
yet,  all  searcli  in  vain  for  the  real  eharacter  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Some  will  have  It  that  never 
was  woman  so  wronged  as  she,  and  delight  in 
painting  Elisabeth  in  the  darke.st  colours,  so  as  to 
throw  up  the  purity  of  tlie  beautiful  Mary ;  others 
accuse  her,  in  downright  terms,  of  sinning  against 
many  of  God's  commandments,  declaring  her  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Uarnicy.  We  agree, 
however,  with  a  late  reviewer  on  tills  subject.  In 
thinking  that  the  latter  crime  was  never  brought 
home  to  Mary.  Not  that  she  miglit  not  have  bran 
capable  of  such  a  crime, — for  had  she  not  as  in¬ 
structors  in  quecncraft  those  monsters  the  Guises, 
to  whom  stabbing  and  poisoning  were  familiar  t — 
but  that,  at  that  moment,  it  was  good  for  her  that 
Dariiley  should  live,  whilst  for  some  of  Mary's 
enemies  it  was  well  th.-it  he  should  die.  Statesmen 


In  those  times  were  not  over-squeamish  about  s  Ufa 
or  two,  and  Mary's  husband  was  In  possession  of 
some  awkward  secrets  concerning  some  of  tlie 
Scots  noblea  It  is  true  that  Mary's  conduct  slier 
tlie  Kirk  of  Field  tragedy  may  be  taken  almost  to 
prove  her  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  and  thus  she 
must  share  in  a  portion  of  the  guilt  of  the  real 
perpetrators. 

Uabm  no  mobs  will  obtMn  the  Patent  Stockings 
at  most  respectabie  hosiers’. 

A  Baciielob  asks  a  question  which  must,  ws 
fear,  remain  one :  which  is  the  best — a  Fiirt  or  a 
Prude? 

M.  A.  D. — Moulds  and  materials  for  making  wax 
flowers  may  bo  obtained  of  Mr.  Mlntom,  33,  Stdio- 
square,  London. 

1).  N _ We  believe  that  a  piece  of  silk  tied  tightly 

round  the  wart  is  often  cfflcacions  in  removing  It 

Annott  Lisle's  request  will  receive  attention. 

M.  8. — The  size  of  our  Buff  pattern-sheet  it  not 
large  enough  to  give  the  patterns  of  large  Jackets 

Casiilla  Eveltn,  ItOTH,  and  utiif.bs. — Tlie  cover, 
with  titm-page,  preface,  index,  and  large  envelope 
for  holding  the  patterns  for  VoL  1  of  the  Enolisb- 
wohan’s  Douebtio  Magazine,  new  series.  It  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
for  12  postage  stamps. 

It.  H.  will  probably  see  in  our  next  number  s 
^ight-dress  bag. 

Alfeeda _ Ix!t  well  alone;  there  are  as  many 

admirers  of  what  you  complain  oQ  as  of  the  opposite 
form. 

Dksespoib _ The  first  six  numbers  should  be 

'  bound  —twelve  make  too  thick  a  volume  (see  answer 
to  Camilla  Eteltn). 

M.  A.  M.  Giaoob.— If  you  are  very  Intimate  with 
the  bride,  yon  may,  ^  the  same  time  tlist  you  re- 
turn  your  cards,  write  a  congratulatory  note ;  otlier- 
wise,  merely  send  your  cards. 

M.  1).  wishes  to  inform  Ida  that  “a  little  rubbing 
with  bran  and  cold  water  each  morning  will  cure 
the  dark  specks  in  her  face."  M.  D.  adds—”  In  re¬ 
turn  for  this  recipe,  I  expect  her  to  give  fid.  to  some 
poor  person." 

Lottie  — “  Ilavet's  Complete  French  Class-Book,* 
7s.,  is  a  good  book.  We  will  get  It  for  you  if  yon 
wish. 

It.  Dixon. — We  fear  the  Ilinminsted  Almaoaeki 
in  Keeton's  Annual  will  be  damaged  by  being  sent 
by  post.  The  booksellers  will  have  no  objection  to 
procure  them  for  you  through  their  London  Agent. 

Qnz _ Apply  to  Messrs.  Block  and  Sons,  or 

Faudel  and  Phillips.  Newgate-street,  London. 

Declined  wim  Thanes.— Poilux;  E.  J.;  Beuie, 

Notice  TO  those  who  send  MSS.,  PoEM^  &c — 
The  Editor  regrets  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
acknowleilgc,  in  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal,  all 
the  contributions  he  receives.  Nor  is  ho  able  to 
return  unacceptcil  MSS. ;  cuiisequently,  copies  should 
be  retained  by  the  writers. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Covers  forVol.  1  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Donestic 
Magazine  (New  Series),  with  title-page,  preface. 
Index,  envelope  for  holding  the  pattern  sheets, 
Berlin  patterns,  &e.,  and  directions  for  binding,  are 
DOW  ready,  price  la  each.  Sent  free  by  post  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  12  postage  stamps. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Onr  Snbscribers  are  respectfully  invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  once  to  their  Booksellers  for  ths 
regular  supply  of  the  Nnmbers  of  this  Hsgstine, 
so  as  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  as  soon  as  pub¬ 
lished,  and  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  IVbllsher  begging  to 
notify  that  he  will  not  undertake  that  the  Fashion 
Pistes  will  be  iasued  with  the  Magatlncs  beyond  the 
month  in  which  they  are  originally  pnbliaheiL 
London,  248,  Strand,  W.C.  ' 
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BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF  “UNDER  A  CLOUD.” 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MRS.  HERBERT  IN  CUSTODY. 

The  gentleman  who  followed  Lotty  into  the  street  was  a  reverend  gentleman, 
and  his  name  w.as  Wilson.  We  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  altar  when  Lotty 
was  m.arried,  and  ho  is  unfavourably  known  to  the  dear  reader  as  the  writer  of  a 
lluiikeyfied  letter  to  Mias  Daere. 

In  some  Christian  gentlemen  of  modern  times,  Adam  appears  to  be  expelletl 
only  to  make  way  for  Eve.  The  Old  Man  being  conquered  by  a  process  which  an 
ingenious  friend  of  mine  calls  sitting  down  on  yourself,  in  comes  the  Old  Woman, 
with  her  budget  of  small  vices,  and  her  b.andbox- virtues  equally  unpleasant.  It  is 
a  melancholy,  a  deceitful,  but  not  an  uncommon  result,  nor  one  at  all  hard  to 
understand.  Mr.  Wilson  afforded  a  fine  example  of  it;  only  in  him  the  roots  of 
the  Old  Adam  still  stuck,  and  at  periods  when  the  tide  of  moral  feeling  was  low 
within  him,  they  appeared  above  the  surface  ugly  and  dangei-ous  as  the  snags  on 
on  American  river. 

Mr.  Wilson  walked  out  of  the  hotel  in  a  leisurely,  unoccupied  manner,  drawing 
on  his  gloves  as  he  went,  and  making  a  humming  noise  which  was  too  secular  for  a 
ps.ahn-tune,  while  the  hummer’s  irosition  as  a  clergyman  forbade  the  assumption 
tliat  it  was  a  song.  ’Twos  a  comfortable  humming  noise,  unconsidered,  like  the 
piuriiig  of  a  cat  or  the  droning  of  a  tea-kettle,  with  a  fey  high  notes  now  and  then 
like  the  swell  of  an  ..Eolian  harp.  Altogether  there  was  something  about  it  happy 
and  guileless  beyond  description ;  something  that  seemed  to  vouch  for  the  hummer's 
being  untutored  in  the  ways  of  men.  I  believe  it  to  bo  a  famous  accomplisliment, 
tliat  hum.  Properly  managed,  a  man  might  attain  quite  a  good  character  by  it 
alone.  How  it  would  tell  in  a  dean !  or  a  great  lawyer  I 

However,  as  soon  a;i  Mr.  Wilson  had  passed  out  of  the  observation  of  the  old- 
yoimg  lafy  and  the  porter,  and  the  door  had  fairly  closed  upon  him,  he  ceased  his 
humming,  as  suddenly  as  if  ho  had  been  a  mechanical  bumblebee,  and  his  works 
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had  atoppod.  Looking  aharply  up  and  do^  the  atroet  for  Lotty,  he  found  that  I 
she  was  not  visible  in  either  direction ;  which  was  so  much  to  his  surprise  and  L 
annoyance  that  he  became  quite  hot.  **  Surely,” said  he  to  himself,  ‘‘she  cannot  F 
have  run  away — she  seemed  scarcely  capable  of  standing  I  Dear  me !  what  a  mis* 
fortune,  wLat  a  cruel,  cruel  blunder  1  have  fallen  into  in  not  hastening— oh,  thm 
you  are  1” 

There  she  was,  standing  in  an  opposite  doorway,  and  looking  up  to  the  windovi 
of  the  hotel,  at  the  ghosts  of  herself  and  of  Herbert  that  haunted  them.  A  street* 
lamp  shone  down  upon  her  face,  and  showed  how  pale,  how  careful,  how  absorbed 
it  was. 

Mr.  Wilson  lost  no  time  in  crossing  over  to  her :  she  did  not  seem  to  noike 
his  approach,  and  when  he  tapped  her  shoulder  was  so  far  from  starting,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  expected,  that  he  started  himself. 

“  Do  you  not  know  me?”  he  asked,  in  a  high,  sweet  yoice,  (originally  adapted 
for  the  Sunday  school)  as  she  turned  her  incurious  eyes  upon  him.  , 

“  No,  sir,”  she  answered.  | 

“  No  ?  I  am  a  clergyman.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  will  leave  me  to  myself,  I  am  sure  I” 

“  Impossible,  Mrs.  Grovelly !” 

At  this  exclamation,  delivered  in  a  tone  rignificant  to  vulgarity,  the  poor  lady 
started  like  a  bird  surprised  in  a  thicket,  and,  in  its  surprise,  leaping  into  the 
fowler's  hands.  She  was  caught.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  her  to  understand  that  by  his 
manner,  though  he  did  not  at  all  know  why  he  was  catching  her ;  while,  for  her 
part,  she  did  nothing  but  tremble  under  the  hand  which  he  still  kept  on  her 
shoulder,  without  reflecting  that  he  had  no  right  to  catch  her. 

“  You  know  me  now,  Mrs.  Grovelly  ?” 

“  You  are  the  clerg3rman  who  married  me.’' 

“I  ami”  returned  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  which  seemed  to  signify 
that  ho  was  now  prepared  to  bury  her.  “  And  when  I  remember  how  short  a  time 
has  passed  since  your  marriage,  I  cannot  help  feeling  astonished  to  find  you  in  this 
strange  position.  My  dear  noadam,  what  has  happened  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?”  she  asked  in  return,  looking  into  his  face  with  unnatural 
sharpness. 

This  reply  seemed  to  irritate  Mr.  Wilson.  There  was  much  impatience  in  his 
tone  as  he  said — 

“  Well,  well, it  is  not  difficult  to  guess !  I — I  think  not,”  he  added  reflectively, 
as  he  once  more  caught  the  glitter  of  her  eyes,  watching  him.  “  However,  it  is 
near  midnight,  your  dress  is  saturated  with  rain,  and  it  will  not  do  to  stand  talking 
here.  Allow  me  to  show  you  to  your  lodgings,  Mrs.  Grovelly.” 

“No,  I  thank  youl” 

“  Excuse  me,  but  I  hope  present  circumstances  excuse  my  asking,  why  not?" 

“  Because  I  would  not  have  you  give  yourself  the  trouble.” 

“  Trouble  ?  not  at  all,  I’m  sure.  I’ll  call  a  vehicle  at  once." 

“No,  nol  I  do  not  wish  you  to  accompany  me.  I  had  rather  be  alone  1 
Piay  leave  me  1” 

“  Really,  Mrs.  Grovelly,  I  cannot  do  any  such  thing.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  I  can  leave  yon  in  this  plight  I  Come  I” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  refuse."  } 
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“  Bo  persuaded  J  You  have  no  lodging.  They  refused  you  at  the  hotel 
opposite.” 

“K  you  were  to  apply  with  me  they  would  not  refuse,  i^erhaps?”  Lotty 
suggested. 

“  No,  no.  An  hotel  is  not  the  place  for  you  to-night,  and  in  your  condition. 
Come  with  mo.  My  wife  will  receive  you  gladly.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  have  reasons  for  refusing.  I  cannot.” 

“  Then,  in  plain  terms — and  you  must  remember  you  force  me  to  use  them — I 
am  resolved  tliat  you  shall.  Or  if  not,  then  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  for  your  own 
safety’s  sake,  to  hand  you  over  to  the  police.  I  hear  a  constable  coming.  How  do 
you  choose? — Cab  1” 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  you  see ;  but  a  cab  happening  to  come  within 
bail  at  that  moment,  he  shouted  to  the  driver,  and  before  the  poor  girl  had 
recovered  from  his  threat,  Mn  Wilson  bundled  her  into  the  vcliicle  and  drove 
home  with  her. 

On  their  arrival,  it  did  not  at  first  appeat  that  the  welcome  Lotty  had  been 
promised  would  be  accorded  her.  But  this  Was  the  fault  of  Mrs.  Wilson’s  servant- 
maid,  who,  on  opening  the  door,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Herbert  borne  up  the  steps 
between  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  cabman,  immediately  rushed  into  her  mistress’s 
room  with  the  intelligence— (”  Oh,  missis  t”) — that  master  was  bringing  in  a 
drunken  woman  I  Mrs.  Wilaon  had  been  awaiting  her  husband’s  return  in  her  bed¬ 
room,  attired  in  a  regulation  nightcap  and  flannel-gown,  and  half  a.<ileep ;  but  at 
•  her  servant's  announcement  she  flew  to  the  stair-head  in  time  to  see  Mrs.  Herbert 
carried  in  at  the  door. 

“  Wilaon  I”  she  shouted,  “  Mr.  Wilaon  I  what  does  this  mean  ?” 

“  Nothing,  my  dear  Amelia  1  Merely — 

“  Merely,  indeed  1  Go  away,  cabman  I  Qo  outsido  and  wait.” 

“  The  cabman — a  politic  man — had  already  received  his  fee,  and  so,  coolly 
relinquishing  his  share  of  the  burden  to  the  support  at  the  wall,  he  clapped  his  hat 
over  his  eyes  and  went  off. 

Relieved  from  the  scrutiny  of  his  scandalous  eyes  (but  there,  he  was  a  married 
man),  Mrs.  Wilson  withdrew  hef  head  from  over  the  banisters,  and  ran  down 
into  the  hail.  There  stood  her  husband,  propping  the  unconscious  victim  of  his 
tenderness  against  the  wall,  and  making  faces  deprecatory  of  his  wife’s  preci¬ 
pitation. 

“  Well,  Robert,”  said  she,  with  affected  calmness,  fixing  on  him  her  rhada- 
manthinc  eye — (with  which  she  plainly  saw  her  servant  had  fallen  into  a  slight 
mistake,  though  that  made  no  difference  in  her  plan  of  attack) — “  Well,  Robert, 
what  new  outrage  is  this?” 

“  Nonsense,  my  dear  I”  replied  her  husband,  who  reeollcctcd  that  he  had  com¬ 
plained  that  morning,  first,  that  somehow  his  side  of  the  bed  was  always  harder  and 
lower  than  his  wife’s,  and,  again,  that  it  was  very  odd  the  breakfast-bacon  at 
his  table  was  never  streaky  and  crisp  like  other  men’s.  “  Do  you  suppose,”  he 
addeil,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  Lotty’s  insensible  form,  “  do  you  suppose 
me  intoxicated  ?” 

“  What  I  suppose  and  what  I  do  not  suppose,  what  you  are  and  what  you  are 
not,  had  better  be  explained  after  you  have  turned  that  wretch  into  the  street 
again  I  Don’t  you  think  so?  Oh,  Robert!  How  grateful  you  ought  to  be  that 
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noboJy  but  Haunah  and  myself  hiivc  witnessed  your  disgrace!  A  clergyman! 
The  ordained  pastor - ” 

“  Confound  it,  ma’am !"  her  husband  exclaimed  in  a  rage,  “  don’t  you  see 
this  is  a  poor  distressed  lady  whom  I  liavc  rescued  from  perishing  in  the  streets, 
perhaps?  Instead  of  standing  there  muttering  your  infamous  suspicions,  help  me 
to  support  her  into  a  bedroom,  and  put  her  to  bed !” 

(Mrs.  Wilson  did  see  a  wedding-ring  on  the  strange  lady’s  finger,  and  another 
ring  which  carried  a  gem  of  some  value,  apparently.) 

“If  I  do,”  said  she,  “it  will  at  least  give  mo  an  opportunity  of  confounding 


you  to-morrow,  when  you  are  both  ia  a  better  comiition  to  give  an  ^count  of 
yoursdves.” 

So  delivering  herself  of  her  spleen  (which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  a  very  different 
orighi  from  that  of  jealousy),  Mrs.  Wilson  summoned  her  servant,  and  between  them 
they  put  Lotty  comfortably  to  bed,  locking  he  r  in.  hirs.  Wilson  seemed  to  hint 
that  this  precaution  was  taken  out  of  regard  for  th.o  rpoons ;  but  in  fact  slie  was 
simply  anxious  that  the  poor  lady,  who  laid  so  far  returned  to  consciousness  as  to 
betray  the  wanderings  of  her  mind,  should  not  wander  out  of  the  house  again. 

Lidecd,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  far  from  acknowledging  her  error :  she  had  no  notion 
of  confessing  her  injustice  at  present.  'Hie  contrary  course  afforded  her  too  gfxd 
an  occasiou,  not  only  of  punishing  her  husband  for  the  outrageous  clmrgcs 
he  had  Ij-onght  cg.aiiist  her  iii  tl.c  morning,  but  of  retorting  on  him  an  iinpu- 
taliou  which  she  felt  he  h.id  subsequently  made  against  her  fidelity.  Yon  must 
know,  tl.at  for  the  gentleman  wilb  whom  Mr.  Wilson  Imd  dined  at  the  hotel 
s’.ie  had  once  en'.crtaiued  a  considerable  flame.  To  use  her  own  language,  in  a 
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letter  to  a  friend  still  at  school  at  that  time,  the  had  marted  liim  for  her  o^\•n ;  aiA 
indeed  she  did  take  possession  of  him,  in  a  manner,  though  the  young  man  hini- 
gclf  was  alow  to  perceive  it.  It  was  a  hrotlier  of  the  lady’s,  who,  being  fond  of 
mischief,  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  marked  one  to  his  position  :  upon  which  he 
went  aw.ay,  and  was  never  heard  of  till  the  lady  bad  concluded  an  aiTangement 
with  his  friend  Wilson.  But  as  tlie  gentleman  was  very  poor,  she  cherished  an 
opinion  to  the  day  of  her  death  that  his  poverty  had  determined  him  to  sacrifico 
his  love.  Hence  a  little  romantic  attachment,  wliich  of  course  was  natural  enough. 

She  did  not  know  that  what  her  loved  one  had  cherished  for  Iter  was  a  dislike 
bordering  on  detestation.  The  way  he  put  it  was,  that  he  could  not  stand  her, 
positively.  Therefore  ha  could  never  be  persuaded  to  visit  at  Wilson’s  house ;  and 
now,  when  he  had  called  on  his  old  friend,  ho  refused  all  invitations,  and  insi.stcd 
that  Wilson  should  dine  with  him  at  the  hotel.  Uo  you  think  Mrs.  'Wikon  saw 
how  the  case  really  stood  ?  She  did  not  at  all.  Her  firm  belief  was  that  her 
husband,  actuated  by  a  poor  spirit  of  jealousy — particularly  unwarranted  in  a 
clergyman  —  had  hiinstlf  contrived  to  keep  her  old  lover  aloof.  To  avenge  so 
mean  a  piece  of  business,  so  clear  an  insult,  was  Mrs.  Wilson’s  fondest  desire ;  and 
though  sho  knew  she  coidd  not  long  keep  up  her  pretended  belief  in  her  husband's 
misconduct,  the  night,  at  least,  was  hers,  and  she  niadc  the  most  of  it. 

After  leaving  her  strange  guest  comfortobly  bestowed  and  well  secured,  with 
the  maid  to  sleep  in  her  room,  hlrs.  Wilson  returned  to  her  husband  (in  their  bed¬ 
room),  and,  setting  down  her  candle,  said  she  wished  to  consult  bim  as  to  whether 
ho  considered,  after  the  events  of  the  day,  that  sho  ought  to  stop  with  him  in  that 
room.  Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  she  might  do  as  sho  plc-ased  about  that;  at  the  same 
time  adjuring  her  not  to  talk  like  a  mad  woman,  if  sho  meant  to  stay.  To  him 
Mia.  Wilson :  that  if  sho  did  consent  to  stay,  it  was  not  in  deference  to  any 
entreaty  of  his,  but  solely  for  the  children’s  sake ;  and  so  began  to  undress.  All, 
the  poor  children  I  Were  tlieij  to  see  tho  creature  whom  their  father  had  brought 
nuder  his  own  roof  ? 

“Creature!”  cried  Wilson,  hurling  his  slippeia  across  the  room  (Ins  wife 
ducking  her  head,  under  tho  conviction  that  they  had  l^cn  thrown  at  her),  “  why 
will  you  keep  up  this  pretence  ?  You  know  better  I  I  tell  you  she  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  as  good  a  lady  as  you !” 

This  was  too  much.  “  Kobert !”  cried  the  outraged  wife,  her  eyes  flashing, 
“how  dnre  you  i!:sult  me  in  this  f.uhion?  But  there” — bursting  into  tears 
and  flinging  herself  across  the  bed,  co  that  her  husband  was  baulked  of  getting 
into  it — “  I  understand  you !  Too  well  I  Oh-h-h  1  You  talk  of  infamous  sus¬ 
picions  1” 

“  They  are  infamous :  I  maint.oia  it  1  And  I  will  oblige  you  to  confess  as 
much  to-morrow!” 

“  By  beating  me,  I  suppose !  That  is  to  be  the  next  thing !” 

“  By  quiet  proof.  Not  that  you  necfl  it.” 

“  And  will  you  bring  Mr.  Caiey  as  a  witness  ?” 

“  Mr.  Carey  knov/a  nothing  of  the  matter  1” 

“  So  I  imagined  1”  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  rising,  and  lookiug  at  her  husband  with  a 
carcantic  smile. 

However,  Wilson  hod  now  nn  opportunity  of  jumping  Into  bod,  uad  ho  availed 
liiuBclf  of  it.  When  he  had  c1ispon?<J  hinssclf  comfortably,  he  said— 
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“  Your  imagination  appcara  to  be  highly  excited  to-night,  Amelia.” 

And  yours  this  morning,  Robert !  Your  conduct  this  evening  I  have  the 
charity  to  attribute  to  vine  I” 

“And  pray  what  do  you  mean  by  my  imagination  this  morning?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Wilson,  more  irate  than  ever.  “  May  not  a  man  complain  if  his  bed’s 
ill  made?” 

“  I  do  not  refer  to  that  ridiculous  complaint,  sir !”  the  wife  answered,  with  a 
dignified  asperity  rendered  all  the  more  impressive  because,  at  the  same  moment, 
slie  extinguished  the  candle.  It  was  as  if  she  had  clapped  an  extinguisher  on  the 
other  disputant. 

“  Well,  the  bacon,  then  I  I  have  spoken  fifty  times  on  that  subject.  It  is 
rarely  of  the  right  kind,  and  is  never  crisped.” 

“  No,  nor  do  I  refer  to  that  trifling,  nonsensical - 

“  Then  what  on  earth  do  you  refer  to,  ma’am  ?  You  would  tiro  the  patience 
of  Job— K)f  fifty  Jobs !” 

“Job  was  not  jealous  I” 

“  Which  means  that  I  am,  I  suppose.” 

“  You  suppose !”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Wilson,  flouncing  round  upon  her  husband. 
“  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  insult  you  put  upon 
me  by  taking  such  excessive  care  to  keep  Mr.  Carey  from  the  house?  He  must 
notice  it — ^it  is  too  obvious,  indecorously  obvious !  Ah,  1  am  grieved  and  ashamed 
of  you!” 

“  Are  you  ?”  said  her  husband,  grinning  in  the  dark.  “  Then  I  must  tell  you 
you  put  yourself  to  unnecessary  pain.  Your  romantic  temperament,  my  dear, 
has  led  yon  into  a  total  misapprehension  on  this  score ;  perhaps  1  should  say  into 
a  series  of  misapprehensions  I” 

It  was  unkind  of  Wilson,  who  was  no  stranger  to  his  wife’s  early  disappoint¬ 
ment,  to  speak  so  sarcastically.  She,  though  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  domestic, 
like  internecine  warfare,  is  always  the  most  pitiless,  thought  the  observation  purely 
brutal.  But  not  to  be  outdone,  she  exclaimed — 

“Can  you,  or  rather  will  you,  explain  why  Mr.  Carey  did  not  dine  here 
to-day?” 

“  Yes,  Amelia.  He  wouldn’t !” 

“  You  mnno3uvrcd — you,  Robert,  with  your  base  suspicions  1 — to  prevent  his 
doing  so !” 

“  He  positively  declined,  I  declare !” 

“No  doubt !  To  spare  himself  the  prospect  of  a  scene !” 

“  Perhaps  so,  my  dear !”  replied  Wilson,  with  an  irony  that  made  his  wife’s 
ears  tingle.  However,  she  had  sufficient  self-possession  to  return  the  sneer, 
still  warm. 

“  There  yon  confess  your  jealousy,  at  any  rate,”  said  she.  “  A  piece  of  candour 
you  seem  to  have  been  betrayed  into.” 

“  Not  at  all.  The  fact  is,  my  dear — it  is  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  say,  but 
it  may  help  us  to  avoid  misunderstandings  in  future — happen  to  know  Carey 
cannot  endure  you !  Potts  told  me  so ! — Potts,  Carey’s  assistant,  you  know.  He 
cannot  explain  the  antipathy,  he  says,  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  overcome  it,  to 
»o  purpose.  He  supposes  it  to  have  its  root  in  some  ‘natural  law,  or  for  some 
such  reason  as  always  makes  Hobson  faint  at  the  smell  of  cheese !” 
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The  wife  of  Wilson’s  bosom  could  not  trust  herself  to  reply  to  such  outrageous 
insults  as  these,  and  the  conversation  ended  by  her  telling  him  so 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  MY  lady’s  CHAMBEB. 

This  couple — ^I  cannot  call  them  afifectionate,  as  you  see;  this — this  “ill- 
aiBorted  couple”  (that  is  the  term ! )  did  not  go  immediately  to  sleep,  as  you  may 
imagine.  Of  course,  they  both  pretended  to  do  so,  because  that  would  show  how 
little  their  minds  were  disturbed  by  the  trifling  encounter  which  had  passed 
between  them.  If  hir.  'Wilson  imagined  his  coarse  inuendocs  really  stung  the 
bosom  they  were  forged  to  wound,  he  mistook  the  character  of  his  weapons  and  the 
fortitude  of  his  victim.  If  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  her  husband’s  mind  so  weak  as 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  clatter  of  a  mere  woman,  she  had  little  insight  into  human 
nature.  These  were  the  sentiments  which  each  endeavoured  to  express  by  dropping 
indifferently  asleep. 

First  the  wife  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  thus  she  dismissed  her  last  thought 
about  her  husband's  wickedness,  Carey,  Potts,  Hobson,  cheese— everything. 
Thereupon  her  spouse  yawned — not  ostentatiously,  indeed,  but  still  vrith  a  vigorous 
draught  like  the  noise  of  the  wind  soughmg  through  a  keyhole.  Without  being 
at  all  deceived  by  this  rejoinder,  hlrs.  Wilson  arranged  her  hands  across  her 
bosom,  and  forthwith  began  to  draw  her  breath  softly  and  regularly,  as  if  the 
gentle  gale  which  wafts  Innocence  into  the  realms  of  Sleep  had  already  set  in. 

It  was  now  Wilson’s  turn.  lie  punched  a  big  dimple  in  his  pillow,  disposed 
his  head  in  it,  elevated  his  face  to  an  angle  convenient  for  snoring  (all  which  was 
according  to  custom),  and  proceeded  to  get  up  a  breeze  too.  In  a  few  minutes 
both  parties  appeared  to  bo  going  on  very  favourably ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  of  them  had  the  advantage.  The  husband  breathed  the  heavier,  of  course, 
and  to  a  careless  observer  might  liave  seemed  to  have  most  way  on,  ploughing 
down  into  the  Sea  of  Repose  like  a  schooner  in  a  breeze ;  but  when  you  listened 
to  the  lighter,  longer,  more  regular  breathing  of  the  wife,  it  appeared  probable 
that  that  stiff  little  yacht  would  round  Point  Consciousness  flrst,  after  all. 

So  the  charming  strife  went  on,  deceiving  neither  jmrty,  but  steadily  carried 
out  nevertheless.  One  little  interruption  occurred  indeed ;  that  was  when  Mr. 
Wilson’s  foot  came  in  contact  with  hirs.  Wilson’s  foot,  in  an  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious,  accidental  manner,  but  really  designed  by  Mr.  Wilson  os  a  test.  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  foot  was  instantly  and  indignantly  withdrawn;  next  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  she  had  recovered  the  shock,  and  again  went  on  her  way  to  sleep,  calm 
as  a  child.  It  was  as  much  as  Mr.  Wilson  could  do  to  stand  this  unqualified 
assumption  of  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  but  an  outbreak  would  have  betrayed  him ; 
so,  summoning  all  that  was  heroic  in  liis  nature,  he  lay  still,  as  if  he  had  been  so 
far  asleep  that  he  was  really  unaware  of  this  little  episode  in  the  night’s  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

And  all  this  while  they  were  broad  awake,  thinking  their  several  thoughts,  big 
and  many.  As  their  quarrels  were  frequent,  and  generally  conducted  in  the  same 
manner,  both  soon  forgot  their  differences,  and  launched  into  speculations  concern¬ 
ing  the  poor  lady  lodged  above  them.  Ceasing  to  listen  to  the  tokens  of  sleep 
which  each  assmned  and  neither  quite  believed-  in,  they  at  length  agreed  in  this : 
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to  listen  to  wbatovcr  movement  might  take  -place  in  her  room.  Then  they  began 
to  think  about  her ;  though  what  her  hostess  thought  is  nothing  to  our  purpose. 
Her  ideas  were  a  hash  of  conjectures  and  suspicions,  doing  infinite  credit  to  her 
imagination  and  none  to  her  heart.  Their  ingenuity  was  surprising,  and  so  was 
their  extravagance  and  their  hcartlessncss.  But  they  were  so  confused  and  incon¬ 
sistent  into  the  bargaui,  that  I  am  afraid  my  dear  readsr,  who  always  thinks  with 
clearness  and  charity  of  her  sex— especially  of  those  under  suspicion — would  not 
tolerate  their  recital. 

It  was  different  with  her  spouse.  He  had  a  plain  thread  of  fact  and  inference 
to  go  upon,  and  his  cogitations  were  untroubled  and  entertaining  accordingly. 
That  he  had  augured  ill  of  Herbert’s  union  from  the  beginning,  we  know.  It 
generally  happens,  in  fact,  that  a  marriage  which  yoim  friends  entirely  object  to 
docs  prove  unfortunate — either  because  such  an  imion,  like  sin,  brings  its  own 
Nemesis  in  its  train,  or  because  your  relations  are  naturally  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies.  It  is  so  pleas.ant  to  find  things  turn 
cut  exactly  as  you  had  prognosticated ;  and  when  the  que-stion  is  one  like  the 
jircsent,  where  a  young  man  marries  against  the  will  of  his  parents  and  in  defiance 
of  the  sentiment  of  society,  his  misery  gives  a  moral  os  well  as  an  intellectual 
elevation  to  the  friend  who  foretold  it.  Therefore  it  was,  as  I  tell  you,  that  Mr. 
Wilson’s  reflections  on  Charlotte  and  her  then  situation  were  not  ungratif)'ing. 
He  had  seen  from  the  first  that  no  good  end  could  come  of  the  hole-and  -corner 
marriage  which  he  himself  had  performed,  and  had  even  hinted  as  much  in  his 
letter  to  his  kinswoman.  Miss  Dacre.  Not  that  he  had  then  any  clear  notion  as 
to  whence  and  how  the  evil  was  to  come,  nor — to  do  him  justice — had  he  any 
preference  in  the  matter.  Though  he  was  in  some  sort  related  to  Mr.  Grovclly, 
ho  knew  no  more  of  him  tluan  of  his  wife  Charlotte ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  led 
away  by  the  natural  promptings  of  family  feeling  to  desire  that  the  pimislunent 
diould  fall  on  the  Indy. 

Hon  over,  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  chances  of  the  event.  Ilia 
letter  to  Miss  Dacre  was  answered  by  another,  in  which  the  female  offender  was 
sufficiently  indicated  r.s  tlio  victim  whom  Fate  would  probjibly  come  down  upon ; 
and  this  letter  led  to  a  corrcsphndence,  and  that  to  an  interview,  resulting  in  the 
consent  of  Wilson  to  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  so  far  as  the 
suppression  of  evidence  of  the  marri.nge  could  assist  that  just  and  potential  arbiter. 
I  wonder  how  far  honest  Palmer,  of  Hugeley,  thought  himself  an  “  instnunent,” 
in  checking  the  career  of  that  dissolute  young  man,  Cook  ? 

Miss  Dacre  and  Mr.  Wilson  having  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  parts 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  play  as  overruling  providences,  the  gentleman  heard 
no  more  of  the  matter.  Indeed,  he  hoped  he  should  not  hear  more  about  it ;  and 
I  believe  he  would  never  have  entered  upon  it  but  fer  that  flur.kcyism  which  is 
sometimes  as  fatal  as  graver  vices,  and  for  the  blandi-shmcnts  of  Miss  Dacre,  more 
fatal  still.  His  weak  head  was  turned  by  her  beauty,  her  voice,  her  condescension 
—the  thousand  witcheries,  ever  changing,  ever  new  and  surprising,  and  deliciously 
ambiguous,  which  some  women  employ  with  as  little  effort,  and  os  little  emotion 
as  moves  the  serpent  when  ho  lubricates  the  rabbit,  and  swallows  him.  Wilson, 
indeed,  was  not  yet  swallowed,  but  at  times,  when  he  reflected  on  the  business  in 
which  ho  had  crg.igcd,  and  how  he  had  been  engaged  in  it,  ho  experienced  a  very 
uncisy  consoiousnees  of  having  been  lubricated. 
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Of  coarse  he  kept  the  affair  secret  from  Mrs.  Wilson.  She  was  a  downright 
honest  woman  in  matters  of  principle,  and  holding,  as  she  did,  that  her  sex  was  the 
sport  of  men,  and  that  every  marriage  certificate  was  a  sort  of  Charter  of  Wrongs, 
slie  would  have  blown  the  whole  plot  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  And  as  the 
days  passed  on,  Wilson  hoped  more  and  more  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
help  out  the  disasters  ho  had  prognosticated. 

But  now,  as  ho  lay  awake  in  his  considering-cap,  he  found  the  situation  changed 
most  favourably.  The  marriage  had  been  proved  unfortunate,  evidently  by  some 
later  folly,  error,  or  guilt  of  the  parties  themselves.  What  was  he  to  infer  from 
having  found  Mrs.  Herbert  roaming  about  the  streets  of  a  town  far  distant 
from  her  home — at  midnight — dishevelled — dilapidated — an  object  of  suspicion  at 
respectable  hotels — eager  to  escape  the  observation  even  of  a  beneficed  clergyman — 
evasive — of  no  address  ?  True,  there  was  that  about  her  still  which  made  any 
coarse  suspicion  of  her  conduct  impossible.  One  obvious  conclusion  presented  itself, 
and  that  Mr.  Wilson  found  himself  obliged  to  adopt :  cither  she  had  abandoned 
her  husband,  or  her  husband  had  turned  her  adrift.  The  guilt  in  cither  case 
might  be  the  one  or  the  other’s.  She  might  have  run  away  provoked  by  cniclty ; 
ho  might  have  turned  her  out  of  doors  provoked  by  her  misconduct.  But,  in  tho 
former  case,  would  she  not  naturally  have  returned  to  her  father  ? — for  Wilson 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  him  dead  or  abroad,  and  he  liad  heard  of  I^eeson  as  a 
prosperous,  good  man. 

So  tho  inference  was  altogether  against  Lotty.  “  Depend  upon  it,”  said  Wilson 
to  himself,  “  there  is  some  mystery,  some  tragedy  here,  and  I  may  esteem  myself 
fortunate  in  having  laid  hands  on  this  unhappy  yoimg  woman.  I  consider  myself 
justified  in  detaining  her  until  I  have  communicated  with  her  friends — I  mean,  of 
coarse,  with  Miss  Dacre.  That  can  do  me  no  harm  1  Ah,  dear !  How  one  docs 
think  of  self,  self,  amidst  the  worst  misfortunes  of  others  1” 

With  this  Christian  sentiment,  hir.  Wikoa  brought  his  cogitations  so  far  to  a 
period. 

Meanwhile  he  hr.d  been  wholly  inattentive  to  Mrs.  Wilson ;  and  that  was  not 
tho  worst  of  it.  While,  as  I  have  before  explained,  she  did  not  at  all  believe  in 
her  husband’s  affectation  of  indifference,  she  expected  him  to  be  annoyed  at  similar 
indications  of  her  own.  She  had  reason  to  do  so,  because  whenever  these  unaraiablo 
contests  had  occurred  hitherto,  madam  had  come  off  victorious.  Before  she  arrival 
at  tho  assumption  of  tho  last  sjTnptnms  of  profound,  contented  slumber,  Wilson 
generally  gave  in ;  and  his  wife,  seemingly  so  placid  and  oblivious,  really  dropped 
off  in  the  satisfaction  that  Wilson  was  tossing  in  very  vexation.  Now  it  was  very 
different.  When  Wilson,  unconsciously  ceasing  his  pretence,  lay  in  the  stillness 
of  thought,  Amelia  at  first  supposed  him  listening  in  disgust  to  tho  sighing  of  her 
alurabers ;  but,  when  by-and-by  ho  fell  into  his  habit  of  keeping  up  a  sort  of  half  ■ 
whistling,  half-hissing  accompaniment  to  his  reflections,  she  was  disenchanted  of 
this  idea,  and  felt  herself  once  more  deliberately  outraged. 

It  was  hard  to  bo  beaten  after  all,  yet  how  to  regain  tho  advantage  ? 

A  brilliant  idea  broke  from  her  imagination  like  a  star  from  a  troubled  sky. 
At  first  she  was  afraid  to  entertain  it ;  but  closer  consideration  showed  it  possessed 
*f  so  many  advantages — ^it  was  so  complete  a  settler  for  Mr.  Wilson,  without  being 
one  of  those  miscnablo  shifts  that  can  only  be  used  once — that  she  finally  resolvcfl 
to  act  upon  it. 
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Her  apouao  had  by  thia  time  entered  on  a  new  train  of  thought.  lie  was  now 
considering  by  what  means  to  apprise  Miss  Dacre  of  Charlotte’s  capture  and  con¬ 
dition.  Siiould  he  do  60  in  person,  or  by  letter?  If  by  letter,  what  should  ho 
say?  As  this  was  not  a  question  for  absorbed  study,  Wilson  whistled  through 
his  teeth  louder  than  ever. 

Mrs.  W.  waited  for  a  shriller  hiss,  and  then  started  as  if  suddenly  awakened. 
This  recalled  Wilson  at  once  to  the  game  of  cross-pur^xises ;  he  commenced  snoring 
in  a  moderate  but  decided  manner.  His  wife  had  calculated  on  this  innocent, 
perhaps  ignominious  ruse.  It  favoured  her  design ;  in  pursuit  of  which  she  turned 
towards  him,  rose  softly  on  her  elbow,  and  listened,  breathless.  Husband  snored  a 
little  louder.  That  suited  madam  too.  By  his  own  showing  he  was  locked  fast  in 
sleep,  and  could  not  wake  in  a  hurry  without  betraying  himself.  At  the  same 
time,  she  knew  he  was  thoroughly  awake,  and  most  attentive  to  her  movements. 

So,  with  exceeding  care,  moving  as  if  her  life  depended  on  her  stealth,  she 
slipped  out  of  bed  and  moved  quickly  to  the  dressing-table.  Here  in  a  drawer  her 
husband’s  razors  were  kept.  She  opened  the  drawer,  seized  the  razor-case,  flung 
aside  the  doors  of  her  wardrobe,  tossed  in  the  case,  locked  the  wardrobe,  and  con¬ 
cealed  the  key  under  the  bed — all  before  poor  Wilson  could  credit  the  evidence  of 
his  eyes,  though  he  did  stare.  By  the  time  he  comprehended  it,  the  thing  was  done. 
Mrs.  Wilson  crept  to  bed  as  stealthily  as  she  had  quitted  it;  while  her  husband, 
heaving  an  unaffected  sigh,  turned  to  ruminate  as  a  man  must  whose  wife  supposes 
him  not  altogether  incapable  of  cutting  her  throat. 

In  every  sense  a  check-mate  of  the  first  order,  this  was  one  of  Mrs.  Wilson'^ 
greatest  triumphs.  She  nestled  it,  new-born,  to  her  bosom,  and  in  five  minutes 
slept  the  sleep  of  one  who  is  conscious  that  the  day  has  not  been  spent  in  vain. 

As  for  &lr.  Wilson,  poor  man !  he  got  no  further  with  the  composition  of  Miss 
Dacrc’s  letter  that  night.  He  had  enough  to  do  to  compose  himself. 

Wherever  the  bump  of  comp.irison  is  developed  amongst  my  readers,  the  page 
will  probably  be  turned  down  at  this  point,  for  the  indulgence  of  a  little  senti¬ 
mental  consideration  of  the  contrast  between  this  married  couple  and  that  whose 
fortunes,  or  misfortunes,  wo  are  chiefly  interested  in. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  had  she  known  the  story  of  the  poor  lady  who  slept  so  soundly 
overhead,  would  have  melted  to  pity — ^through  intensity  of  indignation — at  her 
sad  case.  6Irs.  Grovelly,  could  she  have  conceived  of  such  relations  as  those  which 
existed  between  her  host  and  hostess — could  she  have  been  present  in  spirit  at 
the  little  scene  that  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing — she  would  have 
hugged  her  fortune  as  something  to  be  thankful  for,  in  comi^arison.  It  is  a  matter 
of  temper,  education,  and  bile.  For  my  port,  I  confess  I  think  Mr.  Grovelly  a 
happier  man  than  Mr.  W’ilson  (their  cliaracters  apart,  as  things  of  choice,  though 
of  course  they  have  much  to  do  with  the  balance  of  happiness);  and  I  hope. 
Mademoiselle,  you  w'ould  rather  suffer  with  Charlotte  than  triumph  with  AmelLa. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people  of  high  and  ^usitive  character  are  more 
frequently  or  more  deeply  wounded  than  coarser  natures  in  the  struggle  through 
the  brambles  of  our  planet.  Poets  say  so,  because  they  are  sensitive  themselves ; 
and,  besides  that  suffering  commands  sym^jathy,  it  is  tliuught  to  bo  favourable  to 
song.  However,  they  are  well  content,  de^Hjnd  upon  it,  and  would  not  like  at  all 
to  change  their  thin  skins  for  Hodge’s  hide ;  no,  nor  for  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 
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There  is  a  beast  which  goes  through  the  brambles  with  absolute  impunity,  but  tho 
finger  of  a  goddess  could  not  tickle  him. 

In  all  her  life  Amelia  never  experienced  so  much  happiness  as  Charlotte  even 
now  enjoys  in  an  hour  of  dreams,  and  the  dream  was  reality  once.  Again,  wo. 
cannot  doubt  that  Charlotte  would  rather  endure  her  troubles  doubled  than  that 
Herbert  should  have  invented,  and  applied  to  her  of  malice,  that  comparison  of 
cheese.  There  was  a  balm  that  allayed  the  smart  of  her  wounds  for  many  an  hour 
together — ^the  certainty  that  her  husband  loved  her  as  she  loved  him.  And  these 
hours  now  were  not  merely  her  happiest  ones,  naturally,  but  they  were  her  only  sane 
ones.  For  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  cease  to  hint  at  tho  oddest  and  saddest 
part  of  this  story,  perhaps :  it  was  not  Herbert  who  went  crazy,  but  Charlotte. 

You  remember  how  sorely  her  reason  was  tried.  Do  you?  The  death  of  her 
father — the  letter  which,  at  his  dictation,  she  wrote  to  Herbert — the  terrible  shock 
ihe  experienced  when  Adelaide,  drawing  a  certain  curtain  in  a  certain  gallery, 
revealed  to  her  the  very  madman,  her  husband,  as  he  had  risen  to  her  imagination 
during  her  conversation  with  Lady  Grovelly — fatigue,  fever,  and  so  on.  Yes,  but 
all  this  she  might  have  recovered  from.  They  were  like  blows  from  a  knife  with* 
drawn  at  once  from  the  wound,  which  might  have  closed  and  healed  from  that 
moment,  with  her  love  to  support  her.  But  a  blow  through  your  love — a  bullet 
buried  deep  and  secretly  in  your  side,  and  there  rankling — is  a  different  thing ;  and 
this  was  at  the  foundation  of  Lotty's  vagaries. 

Allow  me  to  recall  your  mind  to  how  and  when  she  was  shot.  In  Chapter  XI., 
wherein  Lady  Grovelly  became  so  fatally  candid,  we  read  as  follows : — 

“ '  Charlotte,’  said  mad.ira  in  a  broken  voice,  ‘  Herbert  is  not  mad,  as  John  is,  bnt  h.ive  yon 
not  seen — yon  who  say  yon  love  him ! — have  you  cot  seen  insanity  smouldering  in  his  face  ?  Have 
yon  observed  no  snllcn  moods,  no  flashy  moods,  when  his  bands  play  together  in  this  way,  and 
a  red  spark  bums  deep  in  his  eyes,  liko  a  lamp  in  a  well?  You  do  not  care;  but  suppose  you 
saw  all  this  in  your  child  as  he  lay  at  your  breast !  This  has  been  my  bitter  fate,  and  bitterly  I 
fear  it  may  bo  the  fate  of  the  woman  who  marries  Herbert !  Think  of  it !  The  taint  runs  deep 
in  the  blood  of  this  unhappy  family ;  and  wo  have  not  only  to  reflect  upon  what  may  happen  to 
Herbert— at  any  moment.  What  is  dormant  in  him  may  come  out  with  double  violence  in  his 
children ;  and  your  baby  lying  in  the  cradle - ’ " 

Now,  suppose  tliat  only  the  evening  before,  as  the  young  wife  lay  at  Grovelly 
House,  all  the  wonder  had  burst  upon  her  that  she  was  to  be  a  mother  too — she, 
Herbert's  wife  I — that,  in  the  next  hour,  she  had  made  a  hundred  pictures  of  tho 
baby — with  eyes  like  Herbert’s,  and  a  forehead  liko  Herbert's,  and  a  nose  like 
Herbert’s,  and  hair  like  Herbert's,  and  only  a  mouth  liko  her  own — asleep  in  tho 
cradle,  kicking  in  Herbert’s  anns,  fondled  at  her  bosom,  going  to  be  christened, 
growing  up  to  be  a  man  six  feet  liigh — picturing  all  this  till  at  length  she  was 
fairly  obliged  to  pray  for  sleep  lest  her  heart  should  never  be  still  again !  Yon  see 
how  completely  an  overthrow  is  here — what  ruin  in  the  present,  what  an  awful 
dread  for  the  future !  Brooding  I — ^brooding ! 

AVell,  that  is  the  state  of  the  case.  Even  at  this  moment  Lotty  dreams  about 
that  unborn  little  one ;  only  it  is  a  good  dream  to-night.  Baby  is  not  to-night  a 
dwarf  with  big  eyes  and  an  ugly  face,  barking  liko  a  dog,  and  threatening  that  he 
will  drown  himself  as  soon  as  ho  ciui  run  alone,  but  a  pretty  baby  that  lies  tran¬ 
quilly  in  her  lap,  helping  mamma  out  with  his  own  lullaby.  He  is  such  a  dear 
child  to  go  to  sleep ! 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTUKT. 

The  social  condition  of  the  middle  classes  during  this  period  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  a  reference  to  the  position  of  Latimer’s  family,  whose  father 
was  a  yeoman,  though  without  any  land  of  his  own.  The  rent  of  his  farm  was 
under  41.  a-year,  yet  he  had  as  much  land  under  tillage  as  kept  half-a-dozen  men, 
a  hundred  sheep,  and  thirty  cows ;  and  he  found  a  horse  and  a  man  for  the  king’s 
scn  ico  when  called  upon.  He  sent  his  son  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  college ; 
and  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  he  gave  51.  to  each  as  a  dower.  He  was, 
besides,  hospitable  to  his  neighbours,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor ;  and  all  this  ho 
did  from  the  same  farm.  But  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.,  or  rather  in  the  time  of  his  successor  and  son,  we  find  the  farm  in 
new  circumstances ;  for  the  person  who  took  the  same  farm  after  his  father  paid 
for  it  161.  by  the  year,  or  more,  “  and  was  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his  prince, 
for  himself,  or  for  his  children,  nor  to  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor.”  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  increase  of  the  rents  w’as,  according  to  Ascham,  “  so  many  families 
dispersed,  so  many  houses  ruined ;  hence,  the  honour  and  strength  of  England, 
the  noble  yeomanry,  are  broken  up  and  destroyed.”  But  no,  this  was  not  a  period 
of  destruction — it  w.as  only  a  time  of  transition,  when  lands  were  becoming  in¬ 
closed,  and  the  purchasers  of  estates  settling  upon  their  land,  and  looking  upon  the 
business  of  farming  with  a  commercial  eye.  Edward  VI.,  in  his  Journal,  notices 
some  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  state  of  transition  through  which  tho 
country  was  now  passing.  Speaking  of  the  gentry,  ho  says — “  Their  housekeeping 
is  dearer,  their  meal  is  dearer,  their  liveries  dearer,  their  wages  greater.”  And  he 
adds — “  ^Icrchants  have  enhanced  their  wares,  labourers  their  wages,  artificers  the 
price  of  their  workmanship ;  and  mariners  and  boatmen  their  hire  for  service.” 

Tho  enormous  sheep-runs,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  existing  in  a 
former  age,  were  not  yet  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
wool,  and  the  consequent  greater  profits  which  were  made  by  rearing  sheep  than 
by  growing  com. 

In  1588  penalties  were  imposed  upon  all  landlords  who  built  cottages  for  the 
agricultural  population  having  less  than  four  acres  of  land  attached  to  each,  or 
when  they  allowed  more  than  a  single  family  to  live  in  one  cottage.  A  wise  and 
righteous  regulation  this,  which  wo  should  do  well  to  carry  out  in  these  so-called 
enlightened  times.  By  another  act,  passed  in  1597,  it  was  directed  that  all  houses 
of  husbandry,  decayed  within  seven  years,  should  be  rebuilt,  and  from  twenty  to 
forty  acres  of  land  attached  to  them.  At  this  time  the  number  of  persons  without 
land  was  so  Large,  that  cottages  were  building  in  all  directions ;  for  many  poor 
persons,  it  is  stated  in  the  act,  had  become  “  wanderers,  idle  and  loose,”  through 
this  want  of  house-room. 

But,  however  painful  some  of  the  immediate  effects  of  these  changes  were, 
their  operation,  on  the  whole,  was  highly  beneficial  to  many  important  interests, 
especially  to  agriculture.  One  acre  produced  now  as  much  ns  two  did  formerly, 
for  greater  attention  was  paid  by  husbandmen  to  the  manuring  of  their  lands.  In 
Sussex,  they  began  to  use  b’meptone,  which  they  fetched  from  some  distance,  and 
urat  in  kilns  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  Cornwall,  they  fetched  cand  on  hoicet 
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Ixick  a  still  greater  distance.  The  farmers  of  the  counties  around  Loudon  were 
itiD  more  active  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  land. 
They  had  begun  to  purchase  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  of  London,  which,  with 
the  “  stone-coal  dust,”  was  found  to  improve  their  clayey  soils.  The  breed  of 
live  stock  partook  of  the  general  improvement.  Cattle,  from  having  been  so 
scarce  as  to  call  for  various  statutes,  to  prevent  the  killing  of  weanlings,  were  now 
in  great  abundance.  Harrison  asks,  with  some  exultation,  “Where  are  oxen 
commonly  more  large  of  bone,  horses  more  decent  and  pleasant  in  pace,  sheep 
more  profitable  in  wool,  swine  more  wholesome  of  flesh,  and  goats  more  gainful  to 
their  keepers,  than  here  with  us  ?”  The  people,  on  the  whole,  were  gainers  by  the 
alterations  which  had  been  effected ;  and,  in  many  respects,  the  change  was  from 
a  desultory  and  idle  life  to  a  course  of  diligence  and  industry.  They  consumed  a 
good  deal  of  flesh-meat,  and  were  fond  of  entertaining  each  other  with  good  cheer: 
even  lard  was  not  much  used,  “  sith  we  do  baste  all  our  meat  with  butter,  or  suffer 
the  fattest  to  baste  itself  at  leisure.” 

Of  course,  there  were  many  privations,  in  spite  of  all  this  abundance  and  im¬ 
provement  ;  for,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  the  only  animal  food  eaten 
was  in  a  salted  state.  In  the  autumn,  as  much  meat  was  cured  as  would  Lost  the 
winter;  and  until  the  pasture  had  been  for  some  time  abundant — t.  e.,  not  till 
about  Midsummer — there  were  no  means  of  fattening  cattle.  After  the  winter 
months,  veal  and  bacon  were  welcomed  as  the  precursors  of  fresh  beef ;  and  those 
who  lived  near  the  sea-coast  enjoyed  the  addition  of  fresh  fish ;  but  the  state  of 
the  roads  prevented  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  partaking  of  this  benefit. 
The  consumption  of  fish  during  Lent,  and  on  other  fast  days,  being  expressly 
directed  by  statute,  the  people,  even  after  the  Reformation,  provided  themselves  at 
several  large  fairs,  held  almost  expressly  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  s.alt-fish. 

The  most  perfect  notion  of  the  living  and  arrangements  of  the  old  English 
nobility  and  gentry  will  be  found  in  the  entries  of  what  were  called  the  House¬ 
hold  Books  of  the  time.  One  of  tho  most  celebrated  of  theso  records  is  the 
“Northumberland  Household  Book,"  being  the  regulations  of  the  establishment  of 
the  fifth  carl  of  Northumberland,  at  his  castles  of  Wrcnill  and  Lckinfield,  in 
Yorkshire,  begun  in  1512.  No  baron’s  family  was  on  a  nobler  or  more  splendid 
footing.  It  consisted  of  1G6  persons,  masters  and  servants ;  and  57  strangers 
wo-e  reckoned  upon  every  day.  During  winter  they  fed  mostly  on  salt-meat  and 
calt-fish,  and  with  that  view  there  was  a  provision  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
gallons  of  mustard  per  year.  Everything  in  this  household  was  done  by  order, 
with  the  pomp  of  proclamation;  and,  laughable  as  it  may  now  seem,  an 
order  was  issued  for  the  right  making  of  mustard,  beginning,  “  It  seemeth  good  to 
us  and  our  council”  (of  cooks,  we  presume). 

On  flesh-days  (i.  c.,  when  meat  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  religion) 
breakfast  for  my  lord  and  lady,  all  through  tho  year,  was  a  loaf  of  bread,  two 
manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of 
beef  boiled ;  on  meagre  days  (or  when  meat  was  forbidden),  a  loaf  of  bread,  two 
manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  qiwrt  of  wine,  a  dish  of  butter,  a  piece  of  ealt-fish, 
or  a  dish  of  buttered  eggs.  There  was  little  variety  in  other  meals,  except  on 
festival  days ;  and  this  way  of  li\nng  was,  for  tho  time,  high  luxury.  Tliero  were 
but  two  cooks  to  dress  victuals  for  200  persona ;  and  fowls,  pigeons,  plovers,  and 
pirtiidg'  s  were  prohibited  as  delicacies,  except  at  liiy  lord’s  bible.  The  table- cloth 
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was  washed  about  once  a  month ;  no  sheets  were  used ;  and  only  forty  Rhillingi 
were  allowed  for  washing  throughout  the  year.  The  family  rose  at  six  in  the 
morning,  dined  at  ten,  supped  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  castle  gates  was 
shut  at  nine. 

The  earl  passed  the  year  at  three  country  seats,  but  he  only  possessed  fumitms 
for  one;  he  carried  everything  along  with  him — ^beds,  tables,  chairs,  kitchen 
utensils;  and  seventeen  carts  and  one  waggon  conveyed  the  whole;  and  one  cart 
sufficed  for  all  his  kitchen  utensils,  cooks,  beds,  &c.  ThCre  were  in  the  establish, 
ment  eleven  priests,  besides  seventeen  chanters  and  musicians  belonging  to  the 
chapel.  No  mention  is  made  of  plate,  but  only  of  the  hiring  of  pewter  vessels. 
Wine  was  allowed  in  abundance  for  the  lord's  table ;  but  the  beer  for  the  hall  vu 
poor  indeed,  only  a  quarter  of  malt  being  allowed  for  two  hogsheads ;  and  the 
servants  seem  all  to  have  bought  their  own  clothes  out  of  their  wages. 

Among  the  reguktions  of  Henry  VIH.’s  household  it  was  ordered  that  “hig 
highness’s  baker  shall  not  put  alum  in  the  bread,  or  mix  rye,  oaten,  or  bean  flour 
with  the  same ;  and  if  detected,  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks ;  master-cooks  sliall 
not  employ  such  scullions  as  lie  all  night  upon  the  ground  before  the  kitchen  Are; 
dinners  to  be  at  ten  and  suppers  at  four ;  tlie  brewers  not  to  put  any  brimstone  in 
the  ale,  and  twenty-four  loaves  a  day  were  allowed  for  his  highness’s  greyhoonds." 

In  the  times  of  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  it  became  customary  to  partake 
of  breakfast,  which  generally  consisted  of  butter  and  eggg,  or  buttered  eggs,  or, 
more  commonly,  a  beefsteak  broiled  and  a  cup  of  ale.  Butter  with  bread  was,  at 
this  period,  substituted  for  kitchen  grosse,  or  dripping,  re\vtcr  was  likewise  intro, 
duced,  and  took  the  place  of  wooden  pkttcrs  and  dishes. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century  (1543)  pins  were  first  brought  from  France, 
and  used  by  Catherine  Howard,  Queen  of  Henry  VHI.  Before  that  time,  tags, 
clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold  were  used  for  fastening 
ribbons,  &c. ;  yet  at  first  the  pin  was  so  ill-made,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  enacting  that  no  pins  should  be  sold  unless  they  were  double-headed,  and 
had  the  beddes  soudered  faste  to  the  shankc  of  the  pyime.^  But  this  inter¬ 
ference  had  such  an  influence  on  the  manufacture,  that  the  public  could  obtain  no 
supply  of  piiu  until  the  obnoxious  act  was  repealed. 

Pins  were,  formerly,  most  acceptable  as  New  Year’s  gifts  to  the  kdies :  some¬ 
times  they  received  compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  gifts  in  money — hence 
allowances  for  tlieir  separate  use  were  denominated  pin-money. 

According  to  Stowe,  needles  were  first  publicly  sold  iu  Chcapside  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  where  they  were  made  by  a  native  of  Spain  (a  Spanish  negro), 
who  refused  to  divulge  the  secret  of  his  art.  But  if  needles  were  not  common  iu 
the  time  of  Mary,  they  had  been  used  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  that 
reign,  as  a  needle  and  thread  had,  for  ages,  been  emblems  of  thrift ;  Holinslicd 
telling  us  that  Henry  V.,  when  Prince  of  AVales,  upon  impairing  to  court  to  clear 
himself  of  the  imputation  of  dissolute  indolence,  wore  a  gown  of  blue  satin,  full 
of  eyelet  holes,  and  at  every  hole  a  needle  hanging  by  a  silken  thread,  in  token  of 
his  careful  remembrance  of  collegiate  discipline ;  for,  in  memory  of  one  Eggles- 
field,  the  founder  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  whose  name  it  was  fancifully  sup¬ 
posed  was  derived  from  aigntllc  (needle)  and  Jil  (thread),  it  liad  long  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  tutor  of  the  college  to  give  to  each  student,  on  New  Year’s  day,  s 
needle  and  tluead,  saying,  “  Take  this  and  be  thiifty.” 
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Bat  it  is  time  to  turn  from  needles  and  pins  to  consider  the  yonng  prince 
10  soon  to  fill  so  famously  the  English  tlirone;  and,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
lay  anything  much  earlier  of  him  than  to  repeat  ubat  the  chancellor  wrote 
when  Prince  Edward  was  not  quite  eleven  mcntlis  old,  we  will  give  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Cromwell,  whom  he  beseeches  to  tliank  his 
grace  the  King  for  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  having  had  licence  to 
visit  and  see  my  lord  prince’s  grace : — “  I  assure  your  lordship  I  never  saw  so 
goodly  a  child  of  his  age,  so  merry,  so  pleasant,  so  good  and  loving  coimtenance, 
and  so  earnest  an  eye,  as  it  were  a  sage  judgment  towards  every  person  that 
repaireth  to  his  grace ;  and  so  it  seemeth  to  me,  thanks  bo  to  our  Lord !  his  grace 
increaseth  well  in  the  air  that  he  is  in.  And,  albeit,  his  grace’s  flesh  decayetb, 
yet  he  shooteth  out  in  length,  and  waxeth  firm  and  stiff  and  can  steadfastly  stand, 
and  would  advance  himself  to  move  and  go,  if  they  would  suffer  him,  but,  as  to  mo 
seemeth,  they  do  yet  best,  considering  his  grace  is  yet  tender,  that  he  should  not 
strain  himself,  as  his  own  courage  would  serve  him,  till  ho  become  above  a  year  of 
age.  I  was  right  glad  to  understand  that  the  King’s  majesty  vrill  have  Ids  grace 
removed  from  Havering,  now  against  winter  time,  for  siirely  it  seemeth  to  me,  that 
the  house  will  be  a  cold  house  for  winter,  but  for  summer  it  is  a  good  and  goodly 
air.  I  cannot  comprehend  nor  describe  the  goodly,  towardly  qualities  that  is  in  my 
lord  prince’s  grace.  He  is  sent  of  Almighty  God  for  all  our  comforts.  My  daily 
and  continual  prayer  is,  and  shall  be,  for  his  good  and  proeperous  preservation,  and 
to  make  his  grace  an  old  prince,  beseeching  your  lordship  to  render  to  the  King’s 
majesty  tlianks  in  all  our  names,  as  is  above  said.” — Slate  Papers.  And  if  he  were 
such  a  being  at  eleven  months,  what  might  -he  not  become  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years?  was  the  very  natural  idea,  no  doubt,  of  many  of  his  loving  subjects. 

This  bravo  boy  was  brought  up,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  “  till  he  came  to  six 
years  old,  among  the  women.”  He  was  then  placed  imder  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Cox 
and  Mr.  Cheke,  “  two  well-learned  men,  who  sought  to  bring  him  up  in  learning 
of  tongues,  of  the  Scripture,  of  philosophy,  and  all  liberal  sciences.  Another  of 
the  persons  entrusted  with, the  direction  of  his  education  was  Sir  Anthony  Coke, 
“  famous  for  his  five  learned  dauchters.” 

“  He  was  so  forward  in  his  learning,”  says  Burnet,  “  that,  before  he  was  eight 
years  old,  he  wrote  Latin  letters  to  his  father,  who  was  a  prince  of  that  stem 
severity  that  one  can  hardly  think  that  those  about  bis  son  durst  cheat  him  by 
making  letters  for  him.”  All  Prince  Edward’s  tutors  were  happily  favourers  of 
the  refonned  opinions  in  religion,  to  which  also  his  mother  had  been  att.-vched,  and 
they  had  been  perfectly  successful  in  instilling  their  own  views  into  the  mind  of 
their  pupil,  who,  even  in  his  early  boyhood,  was  alre-ady  a  very  zealous,  if  not  a 
learned,  theologian.  Edward  had  entered  liis  tenth  yciir  when  the  crown  descended 
to  him,  and  not  many  months  after  that  period  it  was  WTitten  of  him — “  If  ye 
knew  the  tenderness  of  that  young  prince,  your  hearts  would  melt  to  hear  him 
named,  and  your  stomach  abhor  the  malice  of  them  that  woidd  ill  him ;  the  beauti- 
fuUest  creature  that  liveth  under  the  sun ;  the  wittiest,  the  mo.st  amiable,  and  the 
gentlest  tiling  of  all  the  world.  Such  a  siiirit  of  capacity,  learning  the  things 
taught  him  by  his  schoolmasters  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  hear  say.  And,  finally,  ho 
hath  such  a  grace  of  posture  and  gesture  in  gravity,  when  he  comes  into  a  presence, 
that  it  would  seem  he  were  already  a  father,  and  yet  passeth  he  not  the  age  of  ten 
years.  A  thing,  imdoubtedly,  much  rather  to  be  seen  tliau  believed.” 
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Ed\rarJ,  when  his  father  died,  was  residing  at  Hertford,  and  being  inime. 
diatcly  carried  to  Enfield,  where  tho  erant  was  announced  to  hi:a  and  to  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  both  the  prince  and  princess  brake  forth  into  such  un¬ 
forced  and  unfeigned  passions,  as  it  plainly  appeared  that  good  nature  did  work 
in  them  beyond  all  other  respects.  Never  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth ;  thoir 
faces  seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow,  than  their  sorrow  to  cloud  tho  beauty 
of  their  faces.  Tlicir  young  years,  their  excellent  beauties,  their  lovely  and  lively 
interchange  of  complaints,  in  such  soil  graced  their  grief,  as  the  most  iron  eyes,  at 
that  time  present,  were  drawn  thereby  into  society  of  their  tears." 


PbOFILK  or  ItDWABD  VI. 


The  armour  worn  during  this  reign  presents  a  new  feature,  and  was  known  by 
the  title  of  russet  armour.  Tliis  brownish  effect  was  produced  by  oxidising  the 
surface  of  the  armour,  and  then  polishing  it.  In  the  specimen  now  given,  the 
metal  was  still  further  enriched  by  being  inlaid  with  gold,  and  it  prcsenteil  a 
superb  appearance.  The  only  other  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  armour  of  this 
period  is  connected  with  the  breastplate  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIIL’s 
reign,  added  to  its  globose  form  a  projecting  edge  down  the  centre,  called  the 
tassel,  which  had  gradually,  by  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  descended  from  the  centre 
till  it  entirely  disappeared,  as  we  sec  in  the  anuour  before  us. 

Of  course  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  cither  the  life  or  the  entire  history  of  this 
young  prince,  to  whom,  under  God,  England  owes  so  much ;  but  we  must  touch 
upon  the  various  acts  and  bills  passed  in  his  reign,  the  first  of  which  repealed  the 
late  atrocious  acts  which  gave  to  the  royal  proclamation  the  force  of  law,  erased  all 
the  additions  to  the  Law  of  treason  that  h.ad  been  made  since  the  25th  Ed.  IH., 
and  also  swept  away  at  once  both  the  old  la^vs  against  the  Lollards,  and  all  the 
new  felonies  created  during  the  last  reign,  including  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles, 
and  every  other  act  concerning  doctrine  and  matters  of  rebgion ;  and  this  .act  was 
followed  by  another  important  act,  making  considerable  innovation  in  the  ritual 
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of  religions  n-orship,  by  ordering  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  tho 
cop  should  bo  delivered  to  tho  laity  as  well  as  to  the  clergy. 

Another  remarkable  act,  designated  by  the  King  in  his  journal,  “  an  extreme 
law,”  was  also  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  still  extending  nuisance  of  mendicity, 
or,  ss  it  was  entitled,  “  for  tho  punishment  of  v.agabonds,  and  tho  relief  of  the 
poor  and  impotent  persons.”  All  tho  provision  that  was  made  for  the  latter 
object  was  merely  a  clause,  directing  that  impotent,  maimed,  and  aged  persons, 
who  could  not  be  taken  as  vagabonds,  should  have  houses  provided  for  them,  and 
be  otherwise  relieved  in  the  plaecs  where  they  were  born,  or  had  chiefly  resided  for 
the  last  three  years,  by  the  Killing  and  charitable  dispositions  of  the  parishioners ; 
but  in  the  part  of  it  directed  against  mendicity,  the  statute  has  all  the  ferocity  of 
a  law  passed  in  desj^ration,  and  fearfully  attests,  by  the  barbarous  severity  of  its 
enactments,  the  height  to  which  the  evil  had  arrived.  It  was  ordered  that  any 
jjerson  found  living  idly,  or  loiteringly,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  should,  on  being 
brought  before  a  justice,  be  marked  as  a  vagabond,  with  a  hot  iron,  on  the 
breast,  and  adjudged  to  be  the  slave  for  two  years  of  the  picrson  iiiforming 
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against  him,  who,  it  was  added,  “shall  take  the  same  slave,  and  give  him  bread, 
water,  or  small  drink,  and  refuse  milk,  and  cause  him  to  work  by  Ivating,  cliaiuing, 
or,  othenvise,  in  such  Avork  and  Labour  as  he  shall  put  him  to,  be  it  never  so  vile !” 

If,  in  the  com^e  of  this  term,  the  slave  absented  himself  for  fourteen  days,  ho 
was  to  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead  or  the  ball  of  the  check,  and 
adjudged  to  be  a  slave  to  his  said  master  for  ever ;  if  he  ran  away  a  second  time, 
he  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  •  Masters  were  empowered  “  to  sell,  bequeath, 
let  out  for  hire,  or  give  the  service  of  their  slaves  to  any  person  whomsoever,  upon 
such  condition,  and  for  such  term  of  years,  as  tho  said  iiersons  be  adjudged  to  them 
for  slaves,  after  the  like  sort  and  manner  as  they  may  do  of  any  other  their 
moveable  goods  and  chattels.”  A  master  was  likewise  authorized  to  put  a  ring  of 
iron  about  the  neck,  arm,  or  leg  of  his  slave,  “for  the  more  knoAvlcdge  and  surety 
of  the  keeping  of  him.” 

Finally,  all  persons  who  chose  were  authorized  to  seize  the  children  of  beggars, 
and  to  retain  them  as  apprentices — the  boys  till  they  were  twenty-four,  tho  girls 
till  they  were  twenty  years  of  age,  and  if  they  ran  away  before  tho  end  of  their 
term,  the  master  was  permitted,  upon  recovering  them,  to  punish  them  in  chains,  and 
to  uso  them  as  slaves  till  tho  time  of  their  apprcnticesliip  should  have  expired. 
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This  law  can  be  characterized  as  nothing  else  than  the  formal  re-establishment  el 
slavery  in  England.  ^  k 

One  of  the  next  orders  directed  the  removal  of  all  images  from  all  chnrchci 
and  chapels.  At  the  same  time  it  was  commanded,  that  all  rich  shrines,  with  all 
the  plate  belonging  to  them,  should  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the  King.  The  council, 
it  seems,  were  not  ashamed  to  add — “  that  the  clothes  that  covered  them  ^ould  be 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  poor." 

There  is  one  very  touching  anecdote  told  of  Edward  which  wo  must  mentum, 
as  it  shows  very  clearly  how  tender  and  goodly  a  conscience  he  had,  as  well  as  how 
excellently  he  had  profited  by  the  careful  instruction  he  had  received.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  during  his  reign,  that  a  poor  old  woman,  named  Joan  Bocher,  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  heretic,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power  for  execution  in 
Smithfield.  The  warrant  for  her  execution  was,  of  course,  brought  to  the  young 
King  for  his  signature.  Naturally  enough,  he  shrank  from  appending  his  name, 
and  Cranmer,  we  regret  to  add,  endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  his  scruples ; 
but  the  simple,  unsophisticated  boy  was  not  to  be  convinced ;  and  although,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  he  yielded  at  last,  ho  told  his  adviser,  very  solemnly,  that  if  the 
act  were  wrong,  he  (Cranmer)  would  have  to  answer  for  it,  since  it  was  done  in 
submission  to  his  authority.  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  this  'n’aming,  ■ 

and  to  have  striven  to  save  Joan ;  but  the  poor  old  martyr  was  immoveable,  and 
so  went  to  the  stake. 

Little  can  be  said  for  the  state  of  the  English  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
as  to  their  security  in  person  and  property,  though  Somerset,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
erected  in  his  own  palace  a  Court  of  Requests,”  to  which  injured  suitors,  or  the 
distressed  poor  imable  to  pay  counsel,  might  apply  for  redress ;  and  it  was  needed, 
for  the  corruption  of  the  judges  was  very  great.  You  may  bo  sure  this  injustice 
did  not  escape  the  piercing  eye  of  Latimer,  and  there  was  no  point  which  this 
honest  preacher  pressed  more  closely  on  the  young  monarch  and  on  Somerset  than 
the  necessity  of  reforming  the  conduct  of  his  profligate  magistracy.  “  Now-a- 
days,”  he  says,  “  the  judges  are  afraid  to  hear  a  poor  man  against  a  rich ;  they 
will  cither  pronounce  against  him  or  drive  the  suit  so  that  he  shall  not  be  able 
to  go  through  with  it.  But  .the  greatest  man  in  the  realm  cannot  hurt  the  judge 
so  much  as  a  poor  widow,  such  a  shrewd  turn  can  she  do  him.”  Ho  then  relate 
the  talc  of  a  judge  who  was  skinned  for  taking  bribes,  and  his  skin  nailed  to  a 
chair  for  future  judges  to  ait  in ;  adding,  with  bitterness,  Surely,  it  was  a  good  | 

sign — ^thc  sign  of  a  judge’s  skin.  I  pray  God  we  may  ever  have  the  sign  of  the  i 

skin  in  England.” 

It  was  during  this  reign,  too,  that  the  foundations  of  the  first  Somerset  House 
were  laid ;  and  in  no  matter  did  the  young  King’s  uncle  so  thoroughly  display  hk  | 

rapacity  and  religious  indecency  as  in  the  preparations  that  were  made  for  the  I 

erection  of  that  noble  pile*  which  to  this  day  still  bears  his  name.  | 

His  first  work  was  one  of  demolition  ;  for,  requiring  room  on  which  to  build,  { 
he  destroyed  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  called  the  Strand,  or  Chester  Inn; 
and  after  tliat  he  condenmed,  and  finally  pulled  down,  the  episcopal  houses  of  the 
Bishops  of  Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  Llandaff,  and  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand.  This  accomplished,  he  had  still  to  obtain  materials  for  the 


•  Soraerstt  Honse,  as  it  now  stands,  was  rebnilt  in  tht  last  centory  by  Sir  Willi.am  Chamben. 
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work.  Timber  and  dchria — or,  aa  it  was  then  called,  ruhlle — ^were  then  in  use  for 
Ijouso-building,  bricks  not  being  generally  employed ;  and  the  stone  then  used  was 
brought  from  l^yond  seas.  Somerset  House  was,  of  course,  to  be  built  of  this, 
the  most  expensive  of  all  materials ;  but,  not  possessing  sufficient  patience  to  wait 
f(Mr  its  arrival  by  the  ordinary  means,  he  made,  as  it  were,  a  quarry  of  the  charnel- 
house  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  the  chapel  over  it,  and  a  large  cloister  on  the  north  of 
St  Paul’s,  called  Pardon  Churchyard.  There  were  numerous  and  valuable  monu¬ 
ments  in  that  cloister,  but  all  were  swept  away,  including  a  very  cm-ious  painting 
the  Dance  of  Death ;  and  at  last  only  a  bare  plot  of  ground  was  left  where 
the  cloister  had  once  stood.  The  steeple  and  part  of  the  church  of  the  priory  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem  were  also  transformed,  and  formed  parts  of  old  Somerset 
House.  *  Strype  tells  us  (partly  in  excuse  for  this  barbarous  dealing  with  the  dead) 
that  “  among  a  great  many  of  rotten  carcasses  thus  disturl^,  were  found  caskets 
full  of  pardons,  safely  folded  and  lapped  together  in  the  bottom  of  their  graves.” 


OLO  SovenSET  lIOCiE 


The  principal  architect  of  this  building,  of  which  an  engraving  is  now  given, 
is  believed  to  have  been.  John  of  Padua,  an  Italian ;  and  it  was  commenced  in 
March,  1546.  The  site  occupied  an  area  of  600  feet  from  south  to  west,  by  500 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  piece  of  Italian  archi¬ 
tecture  executed  in  this  country.  As  the  owner  of  this  lordly  pile  went  to  the 
block  within  throe  years  after  its  commencement,  the  i)robability  is  that  ho  never 
inhabited  it ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  direct  proof. 

If  wo  are  to  believe  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  a  knight  learned  for  the  ago  in  which 
be  lived^and  a  patron  of  men  of  literature,  the  now  tndy  English  disorder  of 
“  catching  cold”  was  then  first  introduced  into  this  country.  This  the  good  knight 
imputes  to  “banquetings  after  supper,  and  drinking  much  (especially  wine)  a 
little  after  sleep." 

Ho  disapproves,  too,  of  covering  tlie  head  too  much — a  practice  in  Ids  days  so 
prevalent,  that  he  tells  us,  “  Now-a-days,  if  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  or  a  young 
man  of  twenty  years,  have  not  two  caps  on  his  head,  he  and  his  friends  will  think 
that  he  may  not  continue  in  health ;  and  yet,  if  the  inner  cap  bo  not  of  velvet 
or  satin,  a  serving-man  fcareth  to  lose  his  credence.”  We  give  a  picture  of  the 
“  serving-man,”  for  the  costume  of  that  time  was  remarkably  e'egant. 

We  may  not  close  this  acooimt  of  the  domestic  improvements  of  this  age  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  foundation  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed. 
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tLo  Bluc-cofvt  Scliool.  Dr.  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  hnd  the  enviable  honour  of 
BUfrgesting  before  the  King,  in  a  sermon,  preached  at  Vrestminster,  the  imperious 
demands  of  poverty  upon  the  attention  and  commiacration  of  the  powerful  and 

rich.  A  general  report  w.-vs  made  to  the 
King  on  tlio  state  and  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  the  best  means  of  relief  and 
reform ;  they  were  divided  into  three 
classes — the  poor  by  impotcncy,  by 
casualty,  and  by  idlencas.  The  effect  of 
this  sermon  was,  that  for  the  innocent 
and  fatherless  was  provided  Christ’s 
Hospital ;  for  the  wounded  and  diseased, 
the  Hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Bartholomew ;  and  for  the  idle  and 
vagabond.  Bridewell,  where  they  might 
be  chastLccd  and  compelled  to  labour. 

Edward  VI.  also  founded  a  gramnnar 
school  at  Bedford,  which,  being  well 
endowed  with  hand  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holbom,  affords  a  super¬ 
abundant  means  of  educ.ation  at  Bed¬ 
ford,  to  this  day,  free  of  all  cost.  This 
estate  was  afterwards  increased  by  a  rich 
gift  from  Sir  W illiara  ILorpur,  a  native  of 
Bedford,  and  Lord  Jlayor  of  I.midon ; 
and  such  has  been  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
crease  of  its  revenue,  tliat  800/.  annually 
is  given  as  marriage  portions  to  forty 
young  women  (daughters  of  ten  years’  houscliohlers  of  Bedford),  in  sums  of  20/. 
each,  or  10/.  in  every  quarter.  Fifteen  hundred  jounds  arc  annually  reserved  for 
apprenticing  boys  and  girls ;  and  preminras  are  given  for  length  and  fidelity  of  ser¬ 
vice — '21.  for  every  year,  and  5/.  for  every  fifth  year ;  and  good  apprentices,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  indentures,  arc  eutitlcd  to  rewards  of  10/.  or  20/. ;  all  tliis  over 
and  aliovc  providing  for  the  education  of  the  whelo  ixjpulation  of  Bedford.  Is  it 
true  that  the  good  men  do,  lives  after  them?  You  doubt  it — everybody  forgets 
everybody  as  scon  as  .•mybedy’s  dead.  Ah,  well,  think  so  if  you  will ;  but  I  Hunk, 
if  you  look,  even  the  least  attentively,  at  the  life  of  tbc  little  lad  wc  have  now  Ijcen 
talking  .about — for  remember  be  w.as  yet  in  his  teens  when  ho  died — you  must 
cither  change  your  oi.inion,  or  else  be  one  of  tlicse  unfortunate  persons  whom  it  is 
inq)os!:ibIo  to  convince  by  the  most  self-evident  facts. 
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Tiiu  down-train  from  London  had  just  entered  the  Great  Cohcliampton 
gtatiou;  the  hour  was  9.50  a.m.,  the  time  a  lovely  June  morning  a  couple  of 
years  since. 

At  Cokchampton,  the  railway  traveller  is  allowed  to  leave  his  carriage  for  a  few 
minutca,  in  order  to  snatch  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee  or  hasin  of  soup ;  hut  it  being, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  custom  at  Cokehampton  to  keep  both  these  stimulants  at 
a  boUing  point,  the  repast  is  usually  perfonnoJ  under  considerable  difficulties. 
Among  the  rest  of  tho.se  whose  steps  were  directed  by  appetite  towards  the  refresh¬ 
ment  saloon,  was  a  staight,  long-limbed,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  brown 
shooting- jacket,  brown  moustache,  and  a  wide-awake  that  liad  seen  service.  This 
was  my  friend  llaffaello  Smith,  of  CUpstone-street,  London,  landscape  painter, 
journeying  in  search  of  backgrounds,  foregrounds,  and  other  “  bits”  of  Nature, 
as  ho  termed  them,  for  his  next  year's  pictures.  Am  this  may  be  a  little  too 
technical  for  the  general  re.ader,  we  may  more  clearly  express  what  wo  mean  by 
stating  that,  according  to  annual  custom,  the  young  ,  artist  was  going  to  the  West 
country  to  sketch  from  Nature. 

Now,  it  happened  on  this  particular  occasion,  that,  although  Ilaffaelle  Smith 
bad  been  out  of  his  bed  since  dawn,  he  hud  s^rent  so  much  time  in  packing  his 
easel,  canvases,  colours,  and  the  other  bagg.age  of  his  artistic  campaign,  that  it 
came  to  be  a  question  whether  he  should  breakkist  and  lose  the  train,  or  catch  the 
train  and  lose  his  breakfast.  Breakfast,  us  the  least  important,  was  sacriiieed. 
Accordingly,  my  friend  found  himself  at  Cokehampton,  some  sixty  miles  fiom 
London,  with  a  most  acute  sense  of  emptiness  of  stomach,  just  os  the  railway 
guard  was  calling  out — 

‘‘  Train  starts  in  ten  minutes,  gents  I” 

To  a  man  in  my  friend’s  unbreakfasted  condition,  such  an  intimation  could  not 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  ardour  with  which  a  traveUer  usually  seeks  the 
Cokehampton  refreslimcnt  saloon.  A  very  sharp  appetite,  and  the  exigencies  ol 
the  railway  tiine-toble,  gave  promptness  to  Raffaelle  Smith’s  movements,  and 
caused  that  young  luminary  of  art  to  be  among  the  first  of  those  who  sought 
refection  at  Cokehampton’s  refreshment  counters.  Accordingly,  the  pressin.g 
injunction  of  the  guard  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  when  my  friend  found  himselt 
at  the  most  plentifully-garnished  portion  of  tlie  table.  The  Cokehampton  waitresses 
.ire  no  less  neat-handed  than  natty,  and  Raffaelle  Smith’s  appetite  would,  doubtless, 
havebcenquickly  appeased,  had  not  the  following  question  interrupted  his  prefatory 
order  of  “Soup!” 

“  Is  there  a  gen’l’nian  here  called  Smith?” 

Tlic  artist  scrutinized  the  faces  of  his  fellow-travellers,  in  ordvr  to  a-certain 
whetlier  the  question  were  addressed  to  any  of  them ;  and,  as  no  one  replied,  he 
himself  went  up  to  the  servant. 

“  It  appcjirs  tliat  I  am  the  only  Mr.  Smith  here :  do  you  want  mo  ?” 

“  I  w.nnt  a  hir.  Smith  who  has  arrived  by  the  train  from  lA)ndou.” 

“  Il’m!  but  I  am  unknown  to  a  single  inhabitant  in  this  town.” 

“  I  know  that,  sir,”  a'.uiweroJ  the  groom,  readily.  “  That  is  the  re.icon  why  I 
am  sent  to  you,  sir.” 
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“The  reason  why  you  are  sent  to  me!”  repeated  Smith,  in  astoniahment. 
“  By  whom?" 

Perhaps  you  will  bo  kind  enough  to  follow  me,"  continued  the  mysteriov 
groom.  “lam  ordered  to  speak  to  Mr.  Smith  in  private." 

A  sudden  misgiving  took  possession  of  Raffaelle  Smith. 

**  Come,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  addressing  his  fellow-travellers,  “  is  this  a  prac¬ 
tical  joke  ?  If  any  gentleman  present  is  the  author  of  this  piece  of  mystification, 
1  charge  him,  in  the  name  of  the  stomach,  the  most  worthy  object  of  compasuon  in 
the  world,  to  avow  it  at  once,  and  to  allow  me  to  utilize,  without  interruption,  the 
few  minutes  that  yet  remain  I" 

In  answer  to  this  novel  summons,  every  one  protested  complete  ignorance  of 
what  was  passing.  Smith  was  resolved  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  this  mystery. 
Curiosity  imposed  on  tlie  stomach  a  delay  of  several  minutes,  and  the  artist 
followed  the  groom  out  of  the  refrcslunent  room.  He,  however,  informed  hig 
travelling  companions  that  he  would  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  with 
tlic  solution  of  this  enigma. 

The  groom,  who  had  heard  the  latter  remark,  put  on  a  broad  grin,  and  when 
they  were  in  the  street,  said — 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir,  bat  wasn’t  you  haying  a  laugh  at  tliem  gents!  They’U 
precious  mistaken  if  they  think  you  are  going  back  to  lunch  there  1" 

“  I  tell  you  what,  young  man,”  replied  Smith,  irritated  by  the  manner  of  the 
groom,  “mark  me,  if  you  don’t  explain  everything  at  once — if  you  have  liad 
the  misfortune  to  be  charged  with  a  practical  joke  at  my  expense — I  shall  not  leave 
you  without  a  sound  thrashing"  (the  groom  bowed  respectfully)  “  for  causing  me 
to  lose  my  lunch  and  miss  my  train.” 

“  Ah,  sir,  I  see  you’re  a  gent  as  wishes  to  have  his  joke,”  replied  the  imper¬ 
turbable  groom?  “Now,  sir,  don't  you  know  very  well  tliat  you  will  not  leave 
Cokehampton  to-day.  As  for  the  lunch,  I  don’t  think  you’ll  mind  that,  when  you 
see  the  magnificent  spread  getting  ready  for  you  up  at  tlio  villa.” 

The  last  phrase,  though  not  more  comprehensible  than  the  other  portion  of  the 
groom’s  conversation,  somewhat  calmed  the  artist's  ire. 

“  Then  I  am  expected  to  dinner  by  your  master  ?’’ 

“  You’ll  be  good  enough  to  speak  about  dinner  with  my  mistress,”  answered 
the  messenger. 

“  A  lady,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  mystery !  'Well !’’  cried  RaiTaelle,  flicking  off 
the  dust  from  his  boots  with  lus  handkerchief,  “  all  that  is  not  very  alarming. 
The  adventure  is  taking  rather  an  interesting  turn  I  Once  more,”  he  added, 
speaking  to  the  domestic,  “  are  you  quite  certain  that  it  is  to  me,  Raffaelle  Smith, 
Clipstone-strcet,  London,  landscape  painter,  that  your  mistress  has  sent  this 
cordial  Invitation?” 

“  You’re  the  very  gent,  sir,”  answered  the  groom,  readily ;  “  and  here’s  the 
note  she  sent  to  you.” 

Raffaelle  hastily  snatched  a  little  note  which  the  groom  held  towards  him. 
The  address  was  plainly  enough  “  hir.  Smith,”  although  the  writing  was  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  to  the  artist.  He  tore  open  the  envelope,  impatient  to  see  what 
signature  was  at  the  end  of  the  epistle ;  but,  to  crown  the  mystery,  the  note  was 
anonymous,  and  contained  only  these  words : — 

“  Mr.  Smith  is  awaited  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  he  is  begged  instantly 
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I  to  follow  tho  bearer  of  this  note.  Every  reliance  is  placed  on  Lis  alacrity  and 
discretion.” 

I  Now,  this  was  an  adventure  that  commenced  in  too  charming  a  fashion  not  to 

be  followed  up.  RaffacUe  at  once  forgot  the  refreshment  counter  at  Cokchampton, 
snd  the  next  train.  lie  boldly  commanded  the  groom  to  “  Go  on !” 

“It  is  not  two  minutes’  walk,”  answered  the  servant,  leading  tho  way. 

“  All  the  better,”  thought  the  artist ;  “  for  I  am  literally  dying  with  hunger 
snd  curiosity.” 

But,  on  suddenly  turning  a  corner  out  of  the  Iligh-strect,  Raffaello  saw  an 
eluant  brougham,  into  which  the  groom  invited  him  to  enter.  The  artist  took 
!  his  scat  therein,  and  the  driver  instantly  whipped  his  horses  into  a  fast  pace. 

E  Raffaelle  had  learnt  nothing  from  his  interrogation  of  the  groom.  He  threw 

himself  baek  on  the  seat,  and  resigned  himself  to  await  tho  dtnouement  of  this 
I  travelling  adventure. 

“  By  Jove !”  he  said  to  himself,  as  the  brougham  dashed  along  the  road,  “  the 
whole  thing  resembles  an  incident  in  a  play,  and  I  am  at  this  moment  performing 
the  part  of  a  fashionable  lover  flying  to  a  secret  rendezvous  with  his  lady-love. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  be  a  good  story  to  tell  my  friends — that  is,  provided  the  pl.ay 
docs  not  terminate  in  a  lugubrious  fashion.  One  thing  is  certain,”  he  continued, 
“  which  is,  that  I  don’t  know  a  single  individual  in  Cokchampton.  Can  any  of 
my  friends  have  come  down  hero  without  my  knowledge  ?  No ;  that  hypothesis 
will  not  stand,  for  I  left  London  without  telling  a  single  soul  where  I  was  going. 
None  of  my  chums  know  where  I  am,  and  I  only  intended  to  bid  them  good-bye, 
by  letter,  after  I  had  put  fifty  miles  of  railroad  between  us.” 

The  horses  still  maintained  their  fast  pace,  and  RaffacUe  threw  himself  back  in 
the  carriage,  giving  free  rein  to  his  imagination. 

“I  have  it!”  he  cried,  suddenly  slapping  his  knee;  “I  have  found  tlie  key 
of  the  enigma  I  I’U  wager  that  this  is  the  work  of  Thompson  or  Megilp.  I  don’t 
know  which,  but  I  have  a  dim  rccoUection  of  one  of  them  telling  me  he  had  an 
uncle  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cokehampton.  That's  it !  Either  Thompson 
or  Megilp  is  rusticating  down  here — has  seen  me  get  out  at  the  railway  station — 
—and  (sublime  idea !)  has  sent  me  an  improvised  invitation.  A  clever  and  discreet 
groom — a  mysterious  note — I  am  carried  off — I  alight  at  the  avuncular  door — 
deUghtful  surprise — introduction — good  dinner — capital  little  party — choice  wine 
j  —lights — conversation.  Ah  1  a  deuced  good  joke !” 

■  RaffaeUe  had  no  sooner  brought  his  soliloquy  to  this  satisfactory  termination, 
than  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  window.  lie  was  resolved  to  put  his  idea  at  once 

•  upon  an  authentic  basis,  by  extracting  a  few  confirmatory  replies  from  the  groom. 

“  Hi,  coachman  I  just  pull  up  a  moment.  Young  man  1”  he  continued,  ad- 
I  dressing  the  groom,  “  I  want  you  to  answer  me  a  question.” 

I  Tho  coachman  pulled  up  his  horses ;  the  groom  was  at  the  door  in  an  instant. 

■  “  Your  master’s  name  is  Thompson  ?”  inquired  RaffaeUe. 

I  The  groom  touched  his  hat.  “  No,  sir.” 

“  Then  you  are  in  the  service  of  hir.  Megilp  ?” 

,  .  “  Don’t  know  no  person  of  the  name,  sir,”  replied  the  laconic  groom. 

RaffaeUe  feU  back  in  his  scat  thoroughly  routed.  In  an  instant  the  active 
.groom  had  resumed  his  place  beside  the  driver,  and  the  vehicle  was  whirling 
lapidly  along  tho  road. 
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RafTaclle  pulLvl  Lis  hat  over  Lis  eyes,  cro^ieJ  Lis  arms,  and  felt  like  a  genenl 
v.’Lose  elite  corp?,  bcut  forward  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  had  just  been  repulsed— 
anniliiLated.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  brougham  stopped  before  a  htUe 
green  gate,  which  was  immediately  opened. 

The  artist  descended,  and  mechanically  followed  a  servant,  who  led  liim  across 
a  gai-dcn.  After  proceeding  along  a  trimly-kept  gravel  walk,  he  reached  the  back 
entrance  of  a  country  mansion. 

“  Bog  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  domestic,  “  but  mistress  thought  you  would  not 
mind  coming  into  the  house  tlmough  the  kitchen,  as  you  might  not  like  to  bo  seen 
by  the  company  till  you  had  changed  your  dress.” 

“  Don’t  mention  it,”  repLed  liaffaelle,  casting  a  glance  at  the  great  fire,  the 
spit,  and  the  bright  stewpans.  They  crossed  the  kitchen,  and  tlie  servant,  opening 
the  door,  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  staircase. 

“  Hush !  Be  silent  as  you  can,  sir ;  wo  are  on  the  private  stairs  of  the  honse 
leading  to  your  apartment.  Pray  take  care;  hold  on  by  the  rail;  follow  me!" 
KafFaelle  ascended  on  tiptoe.  “  This  is  your  room,  sir.  Will  you  please  to  take  a 
scat  while  I  go  and  inform  my  mistress  ?” 

Ihaflaclle  Smith  dropped  into  a  chair,  once  more  entangled  in  an  inextricable 
maze  of  supposition. 

“  There  k  evidently  some  mistake  here.  It  is  quite  clear  that  I  am  taken 
for  some  one  else.  When  the  lady  of  the  house  discovers  that  1  am  a  total 
stranger — well,  I  shall  be  politely  sliown  to  the  door,  amidst  the  laughter  of 
the  company — that’s  all  I  Come !  the  affair  is  now  taking  a  tr.agic  turn.  That 
splendid  repast,  on  which  my  imagination  d\t  elt,  is  being  whLskeil  from  under  my 
nose,  like  Sancho  Fanza's  dinner.  But  if  it  turns  out  so,”  muttered  the  enraged 
artkt  between  hiS  teeth — “if  I  am  ejected  from  this  house,  my  unappeasod 
appetite  will  drive  me  to  half  kill  that  villanous  flunkey  who  has  brought  mo 
into  this  scrape.  Hark !  X  hear  footsteps !  They  apj)roach !  The  catasti'ophe 
is  at  hand !” 


The  servant  entered,  and  said  in  a  whisper  to  Raffaelle— 

“  Here  is  my  mistress !” 

At  the  same  instant  a  lady  entered  the  apartment.  She  appeared  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  Grave,  self-possessed,  and  perfectly  ladylike,  her  deportment  re¬ 
assured  the  bowildercfl  painter.  The  lady  requested  the  servant  to  wait  outside, 
advanced,  and  held  out  her  hand  with  a  smile,  in  which  there  was  just  a  shade  of 
elegant  and  well-bred  familiarity.  Raffaelle  responded  to  this  polite  reception  by 
making  several  bows  of  an  attempted  aristoci’atic  character. 

“AVhat  on  earth  is  she  going  to  say  to  me?”  thought  the  young  painter. 
“The  lady  appears  to  look  upon  me  in  the  light  of  a  friend.  I  wondci’  wkit 
reason  she  will  assign  for  my  abduction?” 

“Ah,  sir!”  began  the  lady,  “we  have  been  awaiting  your  arrival  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  It  appears  that  Charles  has  not  accompanied  you,  as  wc  re¬ 
quested  him  to  do.  At  any  rate,  we  have  rcceivctl  you.”  (Another  smile  on  the 
p.art  of  the  lady — giving  her,  in  Raffaelle’s  eyes,  the  moat  Sphinx-like  attributes.) 
“  I  am  sure  you’ll  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  that  is  the  essential  point.  How 
many  thanks  and  apologies  do  wc  not  owe  you !” 

“  Owe  me,  mad^i  1  I  am  sure — yes — ah !”  replied  the  young  painter,  judging 
that  in  such  a  reply  there  was  nothing  to  compromise  him. 
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“  Yo3,  sir.  But  Charles  has  made  you  acquaiulcd  with  the  impcrioris  motives 
which  have  caused  us  to  act  iu  this  abrupt  manner ;  and  these  strange  and  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  will,  I  trust,  completely  excuse  us  in  your  eyes.  Only  an 
intimate  friend  of  my  sen — a  friend  whom  he  has  known  since  boyhood;  a 
gentleman  in  whom  wo  could  confide  as  in  him — such  a  person  alone  could  wo 
admit  to  a  complicity  in  our  plot.  The  eulogiums  which  Charles  passed  upon 
you,  in  his  letter  of  yesterday,  informing  us  of  your  immediate  departure  from 
London,  has  fully  satisfied  us.  hly  dear  sir,  I  am  certain  v/e  shall  never  have 
to  repent  ha\nng  reposed  our  entire  confidence  in  you— of  having  confided  to  you 
that  which  we  hold  dearest  in  the  world ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  rest  assured  that 
you  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  having  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  honour 
of  Charles  and  of  oui’selves.” 

“  I  am  certain  of  it,  madam !”  answered  RafTaelle,  whose  curiosity  was  now 
raised  to  its  highest  pitch. 

“  But  the  time  draws  near.  You  are  somewhat  late,”  continued  the  lady ; 
“  all  the  company  are  assembled  in  the  drawing-room.  Charles  wrote  to  inform 
us  that  he  had  arranged  everything  with  you.  I  can  assure  you  wo  have 
neglected  nothing.  Ah !  I  see  you  are  in  your  travelling-dress,  and,  in  your  Imstc, 
have  forgotten  your  luggage  at  Cokchampton.  You  will  find  in  that  wardrobe 
some  clothes  of  Charles’s.  He  wrote  to  us  that  you  were  both  of  the  same  stature. 
I  see  you  are  a  little  taller.  However,  that  is  not  material.  Pray  attire  yourself 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  In  a  quarter  of,  an  hour  my  brother,  the  Major,  will  coma 
here  for  you.  He  will  introduce  you  to  the  family,  and  to  our  friends.  Adieu 
for  the  present,  then,  my  dear  sir — I  may  almost  say,  ray  dear  Smith !”  said  the 
lady,  holding  out  her  hand,  with  another  of  her  elegant,  but  most  incxpllc.ablc 
smiles. 

And  she  went  out,  leaving  my  friend  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  complete 
stupefaction. 

“  Well,  w'cll,”  he  said,  when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  himself,  “  if  this  is  a 
farce,  it  is  not  a  b-od  one.  I  must  admit  that  the  matron  of  the  piece  pkiys  her 
part  in  the  most  captivating  manner.  But  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  her  a 
most  puzzling  old  lady.  Ah  !  if  I  only  understood  a  single  word  of  this  affair ! 
If  I  only  knew  her  son,  who  is  called  Charles,  and  her  brother,  the  hlajor,  who 
is  to  come  to  conduct  me  to  the  assembled  company,  to  introduce  me,  and  to  offer 
me— something  to  eat,  I  hope!  But  I  must  hasten  to  put  on  the  clotlies  of 
Charles — my  raost  intimate,  though  unknown  friend !  The  lady  said  they  were  in 
the  wardrobe.  Ah  !  this  is  capital  I  Coat,  wmistcoat,  cravat,  patent  leathers,  all 
here ;  and  on  the  dressing-table  oils,  brushes,  cosmetiques.  Chailcs  is  evidently 
a  swell  of  the  most  resplendent  character !” 

In  a  very  short  time  Ra.ffaclle  Smith  wr.3  transformed  into  an  elegant  cavalier. 

While  he  was  contemplating  himself,  with  some  satisfaction,  in  a  gla&s,  and 
taking  in,  by  several  holes,  the  band  of  that  article  of  attire  which  cnveleia 
the  nether  extremities,  with  a  view  of  silencing  the  murmurs  of  his  stomacii,  an 
individual  catered  the  apartment,  and  Ruffaello  heard  behind  him,  iu  a  deep 
bass  voice — 

“  Well,  my  dc.ar  Mr.  Smith,  arc  yon  rc.'idy?" 

A  glance  at  tliat  tall,  meagre,  military  form,  that  hooked  nose,  Ih.'-.t  w’nito 
moustache,  told  the  painter  that  it  was  the  Major.  Kuiraelle  w.os  by  i  o  means 
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comfortable  in  spirit  as  he  turned  towards  the  old  man.  The  latter,  however, 
seemed  to  review  him  from  head  to  foot  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

“lam  glad  to  find*  that  Charles  has  not  deceived  us.  1  must  admit  that  yoa 
are  a  smart  young  fellow,  and  not  ill-suited  to  tlie  business  we  have  before  ns. 
Your  hand,  Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  strangers,  although  we  now  see  each  other 
for  the  first  time.  1  hope  you  haven’t  forgotten  the  instructions  given  you  by 
Charles  I” 

“  On  that  point,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  Raffaelle,  “  you  may  be  quite  easy. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten  one  word  of  what  Charles  has 
told  me.” 

“  Very  good.  You  will  recollect  that  my  niece’s  name  is  Emily,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  in  order  to  save  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  eyes  of  my  old  cousin  Lucy’s  friends — it  is  imperative,  I  repeat,  in  order 
that  our  proceedings  may  not  appear  strange,  unbecoming,  and  abrupt,  that  you 
should  pretend  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  niece  while  she  was  staying 
with  her  mother  in  London,  a  year  ago.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“  Perfectly,  Major,  perfectly.” 

“  Then  let  us  go  down  at  once.” 

Rafiaclle  Smith  experienced  considerable  hesitation  at  this  critical  moment ;  but 
the  singularity  of  the  adventure,  the  desire  to  see  the  concluaon,  and,  it  must  also 
be  added,  the  devouring  appetite  which  tormented  him,  all  united  in  compelling 
him  to  follow  in  the  Major’s  footsteps. 

The  latter  led  the  way  down  a  vast  and  richly-decorated  staircase,  and,  opening 
a  door,  usliered  him  into  a  magnificent  drawdng-room,  where  the  bewildered  painter 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  and  numerous  assembly. 

The  entrance  of  the  Major  and  the  painter  produced  a  general  sensation. 

“  I  have  the  honour,”  said  the  Slajor,  “  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Smith — the 
future  husband  of  Emily  Shuttleworth,  my  niece.” 

At  this  extraordinary  announcement,  Raffaelle  felt  his  knees  giving  way  beneath 
him — all  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  be  rushing  into  his  cheeks — he  was  a 
victim  to  vertigo — he  was  fairly  stunned — and  if  the  Major  had  not  supported  him 
hu  would  certainly  have  fallen  backwards. 

“  Be  cool  I”  whispered  the  Major ;  “  be  self-possessed.  Smith !  Master  your 
emotion  I” 

To  recover  himself  cost  the  young  artist  the  greatest  effort  ho  had  ever  made 
in  his  life.  The  Major  conducted  him  towards  the  lady  whom  he  had  already  seen, 
and  who  was  introduced  to  him  as  the  mother  of  Emily.  In  a  very  short  time, 
Raffaelle  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  young  lady, 
whom  he  had  no  more  idea  of  marrying  than  of  allying  himself  matrimonially  with 
a  squaw  of  the  Choctaw  Indians.  Raffaelle  felt  himself  somewhat  of  a  culprit,  as 
he  stood  there  receiving  congratulations,  and  overloaded  with  marks  of  respect  and 
friendship  from  the  well-bred  people  congregated  in  a  house  wherein  he  had  no 
better  claim  to  be  present  than  a  burglar. 

In  an  excess  of  embarrassment,  Raffaelle  turned  in  search  of  his  military  guide. 
,  lie  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  an  affair  which  was  rapidly  becoming  too  serious 
and  too  alaimiug  for  any  man  of  delicacy  to  prolong  it  by  his  silence. 

The  Major,  taking  him  aside  into  a  recess  of  one  of  the  spacious  windows,  cut 
short  the  first  efforts  of  the  artist  to  carry  out  his  honourable  intentions. 
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♦♦Tut,  int!”  said  he,  with  true  military  promptitude ;  “not  a  word,  my  dear 
Smith.  I  repeat — your  arrival  makes  me  the  happiest  man  alive  1” 

“  But,  my  dear  sir — your  niece - ” 

“My  niece  thinks  as  1  do,  sir,  and  as  her  mother  thinks.  Mr.  Smith, 
jost  imagine  what  we  felt  when  we  heard  that  a  train  had  been  run  into  only 
a  few  miles  from  Cokehampton — several  carriages  smashed,  sir — and,  had  you 
been  in  that  train,  my  niece  would  have  lost  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds!” 

The  perplexed  Raffaelle  could  only  repeat  the  numerals  in  reply. 

“Yes,  my  dear  Smith,”  continued  the  Major;  “  fifty  thousand  pounds,  sir! 
For  to-morrow  the  date  given  in  my  old  cousin  Lucy’s  will  expires.” 

“  To-morrow  the  date  given  in  your  old  cousin  Lucy’s  will  expires !”  was  all 
that  Raffaelle  could  repeat. 

“  To-morrow,  at  twelve,  sir  1  But  that  stupid  dog,  Charles,  should  have  told 
yon  all  this.  But  perhaps  he  has  only  very  imperfectly  explained  to  you  my 
cousin’s  extraordinary  will.” 

“Very  imperfectly,”  replied  Raffaelle. 

“  Well,  I  will  furnish  you  with  all  the  details.  You  must  know  that  my 
cousin  Lucy  died  a  year  since,  leaving  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Now,  that  sum  was  left  to  my  niece  Emily  on  the  express 
condition  that  she  should  be  a  married  woman  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  date 
of  the  testator’s  death.  Failing  which,  all  the  property  goes  to  charities.  We 
loved  Emily  too  dearly  to  force  her  into  a  hasty  and  distasteful  union.  Emily  has 
not  reached  her  twenty-first  year;  and  she  had  never  met  oie  on  whom  she 
could  bestow  her  loving  heart.  Time  went  on ;  and  we  were  on  the  point  of 
resigning  the  brilliant  fortune  which  had  been  left  to  her  on  such  extraordinary 
conditions,  when,  a  few  days  since,  her  brother  Charles  suddenly  wrote  to  us — 
‘  Emily  shall  be  married  before  the  appointed  time  I’  Wo  at  first  received  this 
intimation  as  a  piece  of  idle  pleasantry ;  but  Charles  spoke  of  you  with  so  much 
admiration — he  drew  such  a  favourable  picture  of  your  disposition,  your  principles 
—he  spoke  in  such  a  touching  manner  of  the  brotherly  friendship  which  had  united 
you  and  himself  since  your  school-days,  that  my  sister  and  myself  consented  to 
render  Emily  rich  and  happy.  You  know  the  rest,  my  dear  Mr.  Smith.  Charles 
sought  you ;  he  offered  you  the  hand  and  heart,  which  you  accepted ;  and,  in  a 
few  hours,  you  come  here  to  become  my  nephew,  and  the  husband  of  dear  Emily. 
Yourself,  Emily,  her  mother,  diaries,  and  myself,  are  all  to  whom  the  secret  of 
this  impromptu  marriage  is  known.  In  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  we  have 
told  everyone  that  you  and  Emily  have  known  each  other  since  the  time  of  her 
spending  some  months  in  London,  a  year  since ;  and  that  for  a  length  of  time  you 
have  been  soliciting  her  hand.  Hence  you  sec  why  my  sister  and  myself  pretended 
to  hail  you  as  an  old  acquaintance  from  the  first  moment  of  your  entering  this 
house.  Tliat  is  my  story,  my  dear  nephew !” 

At  the  instant  when  the  M.ajor  had  concluded  his  speech,  and  when  the  artist 
was  about  to  avow,  with  exemplary  frankness  and  honesty,  that  he  was  not  the 
real  and  expected  Smith,  there  arose  a  great  commotion  in  the  drawing-room. 

“  Hasten,  my  dear  friend  cried  the  Major,  “  hasten  to  give  your  hand  to 
your  future  wife  at  the  altar !  The  carriages  are  at  the  door.” 

Raffaelle  reflected  a  moment.  **  If  1  speak  out  now,”  he  s^d  to  himself,  “  I 
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bring  trouble,  scandal,  despair  upon  this  excellent  family.  I  must  tell  the  truth 
to  the  Major  when  we  enter  the  carriage — ^feign  illnces — anything  to  save  my 
honour !”  . 

The  hlajor,  little  suspecting  what  was  pasmng  through  the  mind  of  the  young 
man  whose  arm  was  in  his  own,  conducted  him  to  a  scat  in  an  elegant  brougham, 
which  was  drawn  up  with  several  other  vehicles  before  the  door  of  the  villa. 

Raffaelle  Smith  was  an  honest  man,  and  his  conscience  revolted  at  the  act  he 
was  about  to  perform.  Ho  leant  forward,  and  clutched  the  hand  of  the  Major, 
who  sat  opposite  to  him,  with  a  cold  and  convulsive  grasp.  He  could  barely 
stammer  out,  in  a  low  voice — 

“  I  must  speak  out  before  we  proceed  a  step  further  1” 

The  pallid  features  and  trembling  voice  of  the  young  artist  alarmed  the 
old  man. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  ho  cried;  “what  can  you  have  to  say  at  such  a 
moment  as  this?” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  artist,  “  I  am  not  the  man  whom  you  expected  1” 

The  Major  fell  bock  on  his  seat  as  if  struck  by  a  cannon-shot. 

“  You  are  not  Mr.  Smith !”  he  cried,  in  a  choking  voice. 

Hereupon  the  painter  related,  with  loyal  frankness,  tlie  incidents  which  had 
conducted  him  to  the  house  of  Emily’s  moth'^r ;  the  error  which  had  kept  him 
there  up  to  the  moment  of  his  introduction  to  the  guests  in  the  drawing-room ; 
and  the  real,  though  apparently  trivial,  motives  which  had  prevented  him  from 
proclaiming  the  truth. 

“  Ah,  sir  1”  cried  the  Major,  in  despair,  “what  shall  wo  do  now? — what  step 
can  we  take  ?  My  niece  is  ruined  I  And  that  is  not  the  worst :  her  reputation  is 
compromised — lost! — as  well  as  her  mother’s  and  my  own!  Before  more  than 
twenty  persons  we  have  ail  three  declared  that  we  knew  you  some  time.  How  can 
we  retract  those  words  without  drawing  upon  ourselves  the  most  terrible  ridicule 
and  scandal?  This  will  kill  my  niece,  sir !” 

“lam  ready  to  do  anything,”  said  RafTacUc.  “  How  can  I  repair  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  this  fatal  mistake  ?” 

“  It  is  too  late  1”  cried  the'Major.  “  There  is  no  way  of  saving  ourselves!” 

At  this  moment  the  coach  pulled  up  at  the  church  door. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  ?”  inquired  the  artist,  as  he  alighted  before  the  door  of 
the  sacred  edifice. 

“  My  dear  sir,”  answered  the  Major — ^whoso  military  decision  seemed  to  be 
restored — “  this  is  to  be  done :  you  must  marry  my  niece.  It  is  true  you  are  a 
stranger  to  me ;  but  so  is  my  nephew’s  friend.  The  manner  in  which  you  have 
just  spokeu  the  truth  to  me  tells  me  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour.  Hasten,  sir  I 
— take  Emily’s  hand  1 — but,  remember,  not  a  word  of  this  to  anyone ;  it  is  a  secret 
between  us  both.” 

And,  with  these  words,  the  Major  hastily  pushed  Raffaclle  into  the  church. 

In  a  few  moments  the  artist  stood  before  the  altar,  beside  a  young  and  charming 
girl  of  twenty,  whose  face  wore  an  expression  as  tender  ahd  pure  as  that  of  a 
Madonna  painted  by  one  of  the  old  masters  of  Italy.  She  was,  indeed,  exquisitely 
l>eautiful.  She  cast  up  her  eyes  at  the  approach  of  the  young  artist ;  her  gbnee,  at 
iirr.t  timid,  became,  in  an  instant,  more  rc-as.surcd  os  she  saw  what  a  hamlsome, 
and,  more  than  all,  what  an  open  honest  face,  looked  iq)uu  her  own.  As  the  Major 
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afterwards  declared,  it  might  have  been  seen  by  anyone  that  the  emotion  and 
blushes  of  both  Riifaelle  and  Emily  clearly  betokened  an  affair  of  love  at  first  sight. 

The  mtirriagc  was  celebrated ;  and  the  ceremony  was  followed,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  bridegroom,  by  a  splendid  repast. 

The  Major  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  moment  to  slip  out,  so  as  to  intercept 
his  nephew  Charles,  with  his  friend,  the  other  and  original  Mr.  Smith.  He  met 
them  in  an  hotel  in  the  neighbouring  town  to  Cokchampton.  He  learnt  that  both 
had  been  passengers  in  the  train  which  had  been  run  into.  Charles  had  escaped 
unhurt ;  but  his  friend  had  received  a  severe  injury. 

The  Major  told  all  to  his  nephew.  Poor  Smith  No.  1,  after  lying  for  some 
t-ima  in  a  dangerous  condition,  at  length  recovered,  and  was  induced  to  go  back  to 
London  without  making  any  protest  against  the  marriage,  to  which  a  common 
form  of  surname  and  the  accidents  of  steam  liad  given  rise. 

Charles  at  first  wanted  to  lodge  the  contents  of  a  five-barrelled  Colt’s  revolver 
in  the  breast  of  his  improvised  brother-in-law ;  but,  after  a  few  months,  he  shook 
hands  warmly  with  the  man  whom  he  found  to  be  dearly  loved  by  his  sister,  and 
soon  became  as  devotedly  attached  to  him  as  to  the  Smith  of  his  school-days. 

llaffacllo  is  an  excellent  husband.  Chance  has  made  this  pair  more  happy 
than  thousands  who  have  sj^xjnt  time  and  thought  in  choosing.  Emily  loves  her 
husband ;  llaffacllo  Smith  adores  his  wife ;  but  he  is  very  careful  never  to  tell 
her  that  ho  was  “  married  for  a  dinner.” 
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Did  yon  ever  see  onr  baby  ? 

Little  Tot ; 

With  hrr  eyes  so  sparkling  bright. 

And  bor  skin  so  lily  white. 

Lips  end  cheeks  of  rosy  light— 

Tell  you  what ; 

She  is  just  the  sweetest  baby 
la  the  lot. 

Ah !  she  is  onr  only  dziling. 

And  to  me. 

All  her  littio  ways  sre  witty ; 

Wlien  she  sings  her  little  ditty, 

Every  word  is  just  as  pretty 
As  can  be — 

Ket  another  in  the  city 
fiwtet  as  shct 
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Yon  dont  tliink  so — yon  ne’er  saw  her! 
Wish  yon  could 

See  her  with  her  playthings  clattering, 
Hear  her  littio  tongue  a-chattering— 
Little  dancing  feet  come  pattering — 
Think  yon  would 
Love  her  just  as  well  as  I  do— 

If  yon  could ! 

Every  grandma’s  only  darling, 

1  suppose. 

Is  as  sweet  and  bright  a  blossom. 

Is  a  treasure  to  her  bosom. 

Is  as  cheering  and  endearing 
As  my  rose — 

lli'aventy  Father,  rparc  them  t«  us 
Till  life’s  clvesi 


A  FEW  MEMS.  ON  BOOKS  AND  READING. 

“  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,”  said  Solomon ;  and  if  this  were 
true  in  his  time,  when  men  were  indebted  for  the  dissemination  of  their  ideas  to 
the  slow  labours  of  the  careful  scribe,  it  is  still  more  so  in  these  days  of  steam¬ 
printing  presses,  when  terature  is  sown  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  and  when 
everyone  who  believes  himself  capable  of  orthography  aspires  to  write  “  author" 
after  his  name.  It  is  surprising  that  readers  can  be  found  for  the  numerous  works, 
historical,  geographical,  theological,  zoological,  geological,  entomological,  concho- 
logical,  ornithological,  astronomical,  metaphysical,  quizzical,  and  imaginative, 
which  are  annually  brought  to  light,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  a  cacoethes  kgendi  has  seized  the  nation,  and  by  supposing  that  books 
are  as  necessary  to  us  as  our  daily  food.  Lollipops  no  longer  hold  an  absolute 
sway  over  juvenile  minds — ^the  empire  is  divided — our  babies  read — and  they  who 
write  for  infants*  understandings  must  do  it  well ;  for,  in  these  days,  even  young 
birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  Our  youths  and  maidens  no  longer  confine 
themselves  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  the  nature  of  those  which  careful  papas  or 
mammas,  in  bygone  ages,  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  A 
change  has  come  o’er  the  “spirit  of  the  dream.”  “Sir  Charles  Grandison," 
“  Pamela,”  and  the  children  of  Harry  Fielding’s  ima^nation,  find  an  asylum  on 
the  top  shelf  of  Paterfamilias’s  library ;  and  the  amount  of  dust  which  transfers 
itself  to  our  fingers  when  we  take  out  a  volume  of  the  “  Spectator,”  “  Guardian," 
“  Tattler,”  ot  “  Rambler,”  is  really  quite  astonishing. 

The  family  bookcase  of  the  nineteenth  centiuT-  is  a  most  attractive  object. 
The  triumphs  of  the  binder’s  art  are  there  resplendent  in  a  purple  which  would 
have  surprised  the  Tyrians  and  sent  the  murex  mad  with  envy.  Ultramarine, 
Magenta,  apple-green,  and  all  the  lovely  hues  with  which  advancement  in  the 
science  of  chemistry  has  enabled  us  to  become  acquainted,  are  plentifully  repre¬ 
sented,  and  imaginative  minds  might  at  first  glance  bo  led  to  suspect  that  slices  of 
rainbow  occupied  the  shelves  instead  of  books  I  Nor  is  the  interior  of  these 
volumes  in  some  (would  that  we  .could  say  in  all  1)  cases,  imworthy  of  their  exterior. 
No  need  to  write  “  this  is  a  lion,”  under  the  productions  of  a  Millais,  a  Cope,  an 
Ansdell,  Leech,  Tenniel,  or  Foster — no  need  to  complain  of  the  badness  of  the 
print,  or  of  the  roughness  of  the  paper;  for  although,  when  you  pay  next  to 
nothing  for  your  books,  you  may  perhaps  find  reading  by  candlelight  impracticable, 
you  may,  for  a  most  moderate  outlay,  have  the  same  matter  in  a  type  which  needs 
no  spectacles,  on  a  material  soft  as  the  cheeks  of  Titania. 

The  literary  productions  of  the  present  day  have  been  subjected  to  much  severe 
criticism,  and  speculations  have  arisen  as  to  what  the  great  Samuel  would  say  if 
he  could  again  perambulate  the  Strand,  and  take  note  of  the  mental  pabulum 
which  is  so  abundantly  offered  to  the  children  of  this  generation.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  the  intellectual  giants  of  former  times — ^wo  have  just  buried  our 
Macaulay,  and  the  memory  of  him  who  wrote  of  its  “  pleasures"  is  yet  green  in  our 
hearts.  It  may  be,  that  when  we  are  laid  low,  and  others  fill  the  places  wo  have 
occupied,  that  many  of  the  authors  to  whom  we  accord  but  partial  or  unwilling 
praise  may  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  their  works  be  ranked  as  British  classics, 
and  their  names  oimmrtalized  in  the  annals  of  literature.  Wines  which  were, 
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perh»pe,  not  much  to  the  taste  of  our  grandfathers,  are  now  brought  up  from  the 
cellars  we  have  inherited  from  them  as  nectar  fit  for  the  gods.  “  No  man,  when 
he  hath  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desireth  new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better and 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  not  so  much  applauded  by  the  literati  of  their  own 
timfw  as  they  arc,  by  all,  from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  learned  amongst  us, 
although  centuries  have  elapsed  since  they  walked  the  earth.  And  if  Dr.  John¬ 
son  did  march  down  the  Strand,  and,  finding  no  posts  which  demanded  his  taction, 
did  glance  into  the  publishers  who  there  reside,  we  don't  think  he  would  be  so 
much  horrified  by  anything  he  would  find  there,  as  some  people  choose  to  suppose. 
He,  perhaps,  might  observe  that  “  Tachygraphy  has  been  manifestly  cultivated 
but  he  would  probably  be  just  enough  to  add  that  “  heterogeneousness  does  not 
necessarily  imply  worthlessness,”  and  that  “  aureate  deposits  exist  in  many  a  tract 
of  country  which  is  yet  deemed  unproductive  and  valueless.”  We  may  at  least 
lay  “  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls,”  that  the  age  is  doing  its  best  to  achieve 
inunortality,  and  that  if  we  have  no  Gibbon,  Hume,  Smollett,  Addison,  Pope,  or 
Johnson,  to  recall  the  attention  of  posterity  to  our  times,  we  have,  at  least,  made 
many  laudable  efforts  to  forward  our  own  intellectual  development  which  may 
hereafter  bring  forth  fniits  not  to  be  despised. 

Another  new  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  increase 
of  our  magazines  and  newspapers,  almost  every  age  and  class  being  represented  by 
its  own  particular  organ.  English  women  and  English  boys  need  certainly  never 
lack  instruction  and  amusement,  which  may  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate,  whilst  the 
publisher  of  this  Magazine  continues  to  exert  himself  in  their  behalf.  Mechanics, 
photographists,  and  lovers  of  art  in  general,  have  each  a  journal,  which  informs 
them  of  the  progress  which  is  made  from  time  to  time  in  their  particular  branch  of 
study.  “  Once  a  Week,”  and  “  All  the  Year  Roimd,”  have  ever  something  enter¬ 
taining  in  their  pages  ;  and  the  “  Cornhill”  has  been  the  means  of  making  many 
an  hour  pass  pleasantly  which  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  assistance  “  Framley  Parsonage,”  and  “  Lovel  the  Widower,”  have 
been  in  furnishing  conversation  for  the  dinner-table,  thus  preventing  the  awful 
pauses  which  so  frequently  ensue  between  the  courses.  Why  speak  of  “  Black¬ 
wood,”  of  “Fraser,”  of  “  Sylvanus  Urban?”  but  we  might  go  on  for  ever,  if  wo 
were  to  particularise  all  worthy  of  note — they  too  well  known  to  need  any 

laudatory  allusion,  and,  as  we  should  certainly  never  think  of  making  any  other, 
the  sooner  we  quit  the  subject  the  better. 

New'spapers,  which  were  once  the  luxury  of  the  few,  have  now  become  the 
necessity  of  the  many.  Poor  indeed  must  he  be  who  does  not  occasionally  expend 
a  penny  with  the  praiseworthy  desire  to  learn  sometliing  of  the  politics  of  the  time ; 
and  whereas  a  man  was  formerly  supposed  to  show  his  character  by  the  company 
he  kept,  he  shows  it  now  by  the  print  he  patronises — the  reader  of  the  “  Standard,” 
“Telegraph,”  “Guardian,”  or  “Record,”  revealing  his  political  opinions  and 
religious  tenets  as  clearly  as  if  ho  said,  “  I  am  a  Conservative” — “  I  a  Liberal” — 
“I  hold  High  Church  views” — or,  “Mine  are  of  an  Evangelical  tendency.” 

It  would  indeed  bo  somewhat  surprising  if,  in  a  world  where  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  all  men  were  found  to  agree  as  to  the  books  which  it  is  advisable 
to  read,  and  the  books  which  it  is  desirable  to  leave  unperused.  Time  would  fail, 
and  the  patience  of  our  most  patient  reader  be  utterly  exliausted,  if  we  were  even 
cursorily  to  mention  the  different  theories  wMch  have  been  propounded,  and  the 
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various  argiiincnts  which  have  been  advanced  in  their  support ;  it  is,  as  usual,  a 
case  of  “  tot  homines,  tot  sententise,”  and  so  it  will  bo  until  the  end  of  all  things. 

Wo  cannot,  however,  resist  saying  a  few  words  to  those  who  in  their  utilitarum 
zeal  declaim  against  novek,  and  wish  all  works  of  fiction  to  bo  banished  in  favour 
of  avritings  of  a  more  instructive  character.  You  are  right  in  thinking  that 
romances  have  a  tendency  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  to  render  their  readers  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  every-day  life — ^you  are  perfectly  correct  in  your  statement  that 
the  perusal  of  them  consumes  time  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
fiannel  petticoats  or  baby-linen  for  the  poor,  or  to  other  phihvnthropic  purposes. 
True,  hut — fertile  imaginations  were  not  given  that  their  possessors  might  only 
use  them  for  their  own  gratification ;  like  all  other  mental  endowments,  they  aro 
bestowed  that  those  who  have  might  minister  unto  those  who  have  not — that  the 
poet  might  grant  to  the  uninspired  to  pass  through  the  veil  which  hides  the  world 
of  fancy  from  mortal  gaze,  and  that  the  gifted  novelist  might  teach  great  moral 
lessons — ^like  medicine,  being  nevertheless  effective  when  disguised — ^under  a  plea¬ 
sant  form.  The  mind  is  not  enervated  by  romances,  or  by  them  imfitted  for  the 
performance  of 

“The  trivial  round,  the  common  tusk,” 

when  they  aro  judiciously  indulged  in.  If  people  must  run  into  extremes  they 
must,  and  we  pity  them ;  but  wo  never  yet  heard  anyone  abuse  sugar  because  a 
surfeit  thereof  has  “  many  a  time  and  oft”  placed  Master  Tommy  imder  medical 
jimsdiction.  As  for  the  complaint  that  novel-reading  is  waste  of  time,  wo  can’t 
see  it.  It  is  well  to  unbend  the  bow  at  times — it  is  well  that  the  busy  brain  should 
have  some  respite  from  grave  thoughts — that  pleasant  fiction  should  sometimes 
take  the  place  of  sober  earnest.  Beef  and  bread  and  cheese  arc  wholesome  articles 
of  food,  but  who  does  not  like  to  substitute  one  of  Gunter’s  ices,  on  those  days 
which  are  declared  to  be  “  hot  enough  to  make  the  fishes  perspire  ?”  Wo  com¬ 
mend  this  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  .apply  opprobious  epithets  to  novels, 
sincerely  hoping  that  they  may  no  longer  deny  themselves,  or  anyone  over  whom 
they  have  any  control,  the  mental  relaxation,  nay,  benefit,  to  bo  derived  from  their 
jwrusal.  A  romance  of  questionable  morality  is  a  weed  which  must  bo  disairdcd, 
but  no  one  would  think  of  abusing  flowers  because  a  dandelion  may  come  under 
the  same  denomination,  and  there  are  romances  pure  as  the  lily  in  every  thouglit, 
which  should  not  be  condemned  because  others  are  found  wanting. 

Let  us  then  value  our  books  as  wo  ought.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  or 
Winter,  they  are  ever  at  hand  to  counsel,  comfort,  instruct,  luid  amuse  us.  What 
though  a  loved  one  has,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  said  or  done  anything  which  has 
given  \iB  pain,  don’t  let  us  brood  over  it  and  liatch  a  mighty  griev.anco  out  of  a 
mere  nothing — up  with  a  book,  let  us  forget  .the  offence  in  its  p.agcs,  and  when 
next  we  meet  our  friend  let  it  be  with  th.at  smile  and  gr-osp  of  the  hand  which, 
like  the  waters  of  Lethe,  are  productive  of  oblivion.  AVhat  though  our  hearts 
arc  ready  to  hunt  within  us,  when  the  path  of  life  is  hard  to  tread  ?  Let  us  read 
of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and, 

“  Seeing  thenj,  ta’sc  heart  aglin,” 
ah d  go  on  our  w'ay  rejoicing. 
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THE  YELLOW  ROSE. 

BY  CUARLES  DE  BEBKARD. 

IX  EIGHT  PARTS. — V. 

Walking  back  to  the  liousc  from  the  point  where  ho  had  bidden  Tcipsier  gooil- 
byc,  Frank  felt  an  alacrity  wliich  at  first  puzzled  him,  but  which  he  soon  explaincxl 
to  himself  by  reflecting  that  he  ought  to  be  pleased  at  having  done  his  duty  and 
sen’cd  his  friend. 

“  Yes,”  thought  he,  “  I  have  saved  Aristides  from  marrying  a  girl  who  goes  to 
masked  balls ;  and,  as  to  the  girl — why,  if  slie  is  not  all  that  she  might  be,  she  is 
so  pretty  tliat  she  deserves  taking  care  of;  and  I’ve  saved  her,  too :  for  what  would 
she  do  with  Teissier  ?" 

Now,  devotedness  is  rare ;  but  absolute  disinterestedness  is  still  more  so.  The 
imagination,  therefore,  of  a  man  who  has  done  a  good  action  natiually  takes  a 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  reward  which  he  has  deserved  of  fortune.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  law  of  the  human  heart,  Frank  had  thoughts  like  these : — 

“  Don’t  I  deserve  a  few  days  of  pleasure  ?  I  do.  Paris  is  dull.  Celcstine  is 
amusing.  ITie  marriage  being  broken  off,  she  is  no  longer  my  friend’s  betrothed. 
She  is  only  iiiy  pretty  black  domino,  for  whom  I  Iwd  been  seeking  so  long !  Why 
should  I  not  follow  up  the  little  romance  of  the  Y'dlow  Rose?” 

Conscience  giving  no  decided  reason  “  why,”  Frank  made  himself  as  agreeable 
as  he  possibly  could — it  was  his  nature — ^to  evciybody  under  the  roof  of  M.  Simart; 
talked  revolutionary  politics  with  the  furrier ;  catechism  and  cough-drops  with  the 
old  aunt ;  novels  and  new  patterns  with  the  blonde  lady ;  finishing  every  evening 
by  singing  in  a  duet  with  Celestine,  who  bore  the  absenee  of  her  “  intended”  with 
the  most  stoical  resignation  in  the  world.  The  beautiful  girl  puzzled  him  even 
more  than  ever.  She  was  just  one  of  those  complex  types,  lialf-child,  half-woman, 
that  drive  artist-souls  mad  with  love,  and  wake  up  all  the  clumsy  combativeness 
of  stolid  natures. 

“  She’s  an  angel  or  a  fiend,”  thought  Frank ;  “  but  which  of  tho  two  ?” 

No  news  eame  from  Teissier,  and  no  one  appeared  to  make  any  refleetions  upon 
his  keeping  away,  except  hi.  Simart.  On  the  evening  of  tho  third  day  after  his 
dojkorture,  Celestine,  hladamo  Kcgnauld,  and  Frank  were  seated  together  in  a 
summer-house  at  the  end  of  tho  garden.  The  two  ladies  were  busy  with  their 
embroidery.  The  young  man,  seated  at  their  feet,  was  reading  “  Indiana but, 
contrary  to  his  habit,  he  read  very  badly,  didn’t  mind  his  stoj^,  and,  in  fact, 
mutilated  the  eloquent  prose  of  Gt'orge  Sand  in  tho  most  pitiless  manner.  It  could 
not  well  be  othenvise,  for  ho  kept  looking  at  Celestine  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  Tlio  fair  creature  kept  hers  do^yn  uixin  her  work,  and  did  not  seem  to 
notice  how  ill  he  rend :  perhaps  she  was  more  attentive  to  the  tones  of  his  voice 
than  to  the  bare  words  he  was  rcailing ;  or  perhaps  she  guessed  what  made  him 
so  stupid,  and  v.’as  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  Tlie  blonde  lady,  however, 
having  no  reason  to  be  indulgent,  grew  impatient,  and  at  last  stopped  Frank  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  by  a  good  hearty  laugh. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  said  she,  “  I  can’t  make  out  the  sense  of  half  what  you  are 
/aying.  You  have  such  a  peculiar  way  of  reading.  Y'ou  shoidd  look  at  the  book.” 

Frank  held  his  tongue,  gnd  closed  the  volume. 
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“  Come,”  he  thought,  “  thw  vroman  sees  through  me ;  to*night  she’ll  tell 
Celestine ;  to-morrow  they’ll  hath  be  poking  fun  at  me.” 

“It  is  getting  too  dark  to  read,  I  think,”  interposed  Celestine,  evidently 
•willing  to  stave  oS  the  raillery  which  she  saw  ready  to  explode  in  the  eyes  d 
her  cousin.  “  Let  us  go  in,”  said  she. 

“  Oh,  yes,  we  had  better !”  replied  Madame  Regnauld ;  “  we  will  have  some 
music.  Perhaps  M.  Dramond  will  be  more  considerate  towards  Hossini  than 
towards  George  Sand.” 

And  Celestine  flung  her  arm  round  her  cousin’s  waist,  and  gallopadcd  into 
the  house  with  her.  Frank  followed  the  pretty  pair  with  his  eyes,  but  did  not  go 
after  them.  He  took  a  solitary  turn  or  two  in  the  shrubbery,  in  a  sentimentally- 
savage  mood,  which  was  at  last  broken  up  by  sudden  resolve. 

“  I  will  not  bear  this  uncertainty,”  said  he  to  himself :  “  she  is  either  the  most 
innocent  or  the  most  daringly  incorrect  of  girls.  In  the  first  case,  my  suspicions 
wrong  her ;  in  the  second,  my  present  mood  befools  me.  1  •will  be  rid  of  this 
nightmare  of  the  masked  ball.” 

On  rejoining  the  ladies,  in  the  drawing-room,  Dramond  found  the  old  aunt  and 
M.  Regnauld  over  a  game  at  cards ;  the  two  cousins  were  both  seated  at  the  piano 
playing  a  quadrille  together,  while  M.  bimart  beat  time  in  his  easy  chair. 

“  Doesn’t  that  music  make  you  long  to  dance?”  said  he  to  Frank. 

“  I  don’t  like  dancing,”  replied  Frank,  with  that  well-known  sulkiness  peculiar 
to  lovers. 

Overhearing  the  heresy,  Celestine  turned  short  round,  and,  with  her  httle 
Angers  suspended  over  the  keys,  stared  at  the  profane  man,  and  said — 

“  You  don’t  like  dancing !  What  do  you  like  then  ?” 

Keeping  down  a  very  brief  answer,  which  rose  to  his  lips,  but  which  would 
have  told  too  much,  Frank  determined,  in  an  instant,  to  seize  the  opening  for 
clearing  up  his  doubts. 

“  Oh,  I  expressed  myself  badly,”  he  said ;  “  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  don’t  like 
the  langmd,  monotonous,  passionless  sort  of  dancing,  that  you  get  at  your 
fashionable  evening  parties.  I  do  like  dancing  that  has  any  life  in  it.  But  then, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  electrical  effect  that  kind  of  dancing  has  upon  the  fancy, 
you  must  go  to  public  assemblies,  to  masked  balls - ” 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  young  man  read  the  eyes  of  Celestine  with  keenest 
scrutiny.  Than  those  eyes,  nothing  could  bo  more  innocent  or  unconscious ;  but 
she  answered — 

“  Well,  but  i)eople  do  not  dance  at  masked  balls  1” 

“  They  don’t  dance  ?”  echoed  Dramond,  in  almost  breathless  anxiety,  but  not 
daring  to  put  a  home  question. 

“  No ;  do  they,  Hortensc?”  said  Celestine,  turning  to  her  cousin :  “  when  we 
went  to  the  masked  ball  at  the  opera-house,  people  didn’t  dance,  did  they  ?  Oh, 
you  can’t  think  how  curious  it  was !  The  idea  of  a  ball  where  there’s  no  dancing, 
you  know !” 

It  was  a  happy  moment  for  Frank.  His  heart  dilated  in  his  bosom,  and  the 
very  air  of  the  room  became  incense  to  him;  This  simple,  innocent  little  speech  had 
dispelled  bis  nightmare  at  a  breath.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  doubts,  but  his  shame 
had  in  it  the  passionate  sweetness  which  a  lover,  who  has  been  in  the  wrong,  some¬ 
times  feels  on  being  set  right.  Indeed,  such  a  flash  of  triumphant  pleasure  lit  up 
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his  dark  brown  eyes,  that  Celestine,  who  would  hardly  flinch  from  the  sun  itself, 
was  fain  to  drop  her  beautiful  eyelids.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  too,  the  red, 
red  roses,  whose  roots  are  deep  in  the  heart,  flushed  into  sudden  flower  on  her 
checks. 

“  Ah,”  said  M.  Regnauld,  turning  round  from  his  game,  “  tell  M.  Diamond 
yonr  adyentures  at  the  opera-house,  my  dears !  It’ll  amuse  him.” 

In  an  instant  Frank  conceived  a  violent  attachment  for  the  elderly  gentleman. 
What  an  amiable  fellow  he  was !  So  intelligent  1  Why,  surely  his  hair  curled, 
didn’t  it?  Meanwhile,  Celestine,  for  a  wonder  of  wonders,  sat  silent  and  abashed ; 
so  tiie  blonde  lady,  who  had  looked  Frank  through  and  through,  said  to  him — 

“  You  have,  perhaps,  observed  that  we  are  all  of  us  here  the  very  humble 
servants  of  this  young  lady,  and  a  pretty  exacting  mistress  she  is;  so  be  on 
your  guard !  She  took  it  into  her  head  last  winter  to  go  to  a  masked  ball ;  she 
vouU  go  to  Musard’s ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?” 

“  Hah  I  hah !  he  I  he !”  laughed  the  old  Cincinnatus ;  “  the  little  puss  would  go 
to  Musard’s  1  What  do  you  say  to  that  for  a  fancy,  M.  Dramond  ?” 

“  I  say,”  answered  Frank,  warmly,  “  that  angels  may  descend  into  the  pit, 
and  take  no  harm” — a  speech  which  papa  found  beautiful  because  he  did  not 
understand  it,  and  Celestine  because  she  did. 

“Well,  /  don’t  pretend  to  be  an  angel,”  said  Madame  Regnauld,  wickedly; 
“  BO  the  idea  did  appear  to  me  rather  a  bold  one.*  But  nobody  can  oppose  Celestine 
for  long.  So,  only  insisting  that  the  opera-house  should  bo  substituted  for 
Musard’s,  I  capitulated ;  and  we  all  three  went  together.” 

“All  three  ?”  inquired  Frank ;  “  somebody  went  with  you,  then  ?” 

“  My  husband,  of  course ;  and  very  badly  ho  behaved.  He  deposited  us  in  a 
private  box  together,  and  went  off  in  search  of  his  own  amusements,  leaving  us  for 
an  hour  or  more  exposed  to — oh,  you  don’t  know  what  adventures !” 

“  No,”  said  Frank,  innocently ;  “  tell  me.” 

“  Why,  two  men,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  hideously  disfigured,  broke  in 
upon  ns,  and  turned  us  out.” 

“  No,  dear,”  interrupted  Celestine ;  “  you  forget ;  the  first  gentleman  wasn’t 
tipsy ;  his  conversation  was  very  instructive,  I’m  sure.  W'hy,  you  yourself  said 
he  had  very  expressive  eyes,  and  a  handsome  mouth.” 

“  H’m !”  observed  M.  Regnauld,  who  caught  the  words ;  “  you  didn’t  tell  me 
that,  my  love?”  Frank  took  a  peep  at  himself  in  the  glass.  M.  Simart  called  for 
his  chamber  candlestick,  and  everybody  withdrew  for  the  night. 

It  needs  no  conjuror  to  tell  Frank’s  thoughts  till  he  fell  into  a  late  sleep,  or  his 
dreams  till  he  awoke.  W'hat  roused  him  was  the  approach  of  Nicholas  with  a 
letter  from  Teissier ;  of  course,  a  letter  of  recantation.  The  undecided  lover  now 
made  out  that  he  had  been  more  to  blame  than  Celestine ;  that  her  “  pantomimic 
vivacity”  did  not  mean  a  box  on  the  ears ;  and  so  forth.  “  Use,”  said  he  to  Frank, 
“  all  your  resources  in  diplomacy  to  reconcile  Celestine.  Inform  M.  Simart  that 
my  uncle’s  apoplexy  is  better,  and  that  I  shall  hope  to  be  with  you  all  in  a  few  days. 
Give  my  compliments  to  Madame  Regnauld,  and  please  tell  Celestine - ” 

“  Go  to — Ilong-kong  1”  exclaimed  Frank,  tearing  the  letter  into  shreds.  “  If 


•  Since  this  was  written,  Musard’s  has  been  “  reformed  altogether ,”  and  the  concerts  bearing 
that  name,  given  in  London,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  thing  here  referred  to. 
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CclcBtine  loves  yon,  wliich  I  doubt,  you  need  no  intercessor  with  her ;  if  she  doeg 
not  lova  you,  why  I  caunot  conscientiously  attempt  to  influence  lier  mind ;  for 
I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t  make  her  happy — no.  I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t.  Besides, 
haven’t  you  backed  out  ?  Didn’t  you  say  positively  you  would  not  marry  the  girl? 
When  you  had  retired,  wasn’t  I,  or  anybody  else,  at  liberty  to  make  love  to  her? 
Of  course.  So  every  man  for  himself,  and  Heaven  for  us  all,  say  1 1  Here’s  the 
whole  situation.  It’s  just  this  dilemma :  either  she  loves  yon,  or  she  does  not  love 
you ;  if  she  does,  she  won’t  marry  me ;  if  she  don’t,  what  have  you  got  to  com¬ 
plain  of  if” 

Kot  to  lose  time  (which  indeed  ho  very  seldom  did),  Frank  sought,  after 
dinner,  an  interview  all  alone  with  JIadame  licgnauld,  and  began  to  open  all  his 
heart  to  her  uith  that  warm,  impetuous  frankness  which  nearly  always  commands 
the  indulgent  ear  of  a  woman.  There  was  a  little  affected  surprise  on  the  lady’s 
part ;  but  he  made  his  long  oration  without  being  interrupted,  and  wound  up  with 
earnest  entreaties  that  she  would  bo  his  ally.  “  M.  Simart  knows  my  family ;  my 
fortune  is  larger  tlian  Teissier’s ;  you  can  see  what  sort  of  man  I  am ;  you  don’t 
think  me  stupid  or  disagreeable,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  pledge  myself  that  my  general 
character  is  unblemished— excellent,  in  fact.  It  really  is,  upon  my  word.  I’m 
quite  sure  I  should  make  Celestine  happy ;  and  she  doesn’t  love  him,  that  I 
can  sec.” 

“  You  seem  to  have  settled  it  all  very  nicely  without  my  assistance  I”  said  the 
blonde  lady  with  a  smile — not  a  sarcastic  one,  however.  But  she  urged  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  Teissier. 

“  It  docs  not  exist  now,”  replied  Frank.  “  He  left  me  in  charge  of  the  task  of 
putting  an  end  to  it.  True,  he  has  changed  his  mind  since,  and  given  me  fresh 
instructions ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  accepted  the  first  commission ;  I  do  not  accept 
the  second.  I  am  free  to  seek  your  cousin’s  hand,  and  I  do  seek  it.  I  ask  you  to 
help  me  in  winning  it.” 

“  Are  you  sure  there  is  not  a  little  sophistry  in  all  this  ?  However,  I  like  you, 
and  I  don’t  like  your  friend — to  whom,  by-the-bye,  your  own  attachment  does  not 
seem  very  strong.  So  I  consent  to  help  you  as  much  as  I  can. — There !” 

Let  us  pass  over  Dramond’s  rapturous  biursta  of  gratitude ;  but  be  had  more 
to  say. 

“  Since  you  are  so  good,  don’t  be  kind  by  halves !  Let  me  tell  Celestine  I 
love  her !” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  the  gay  blonde,  very  prettily,  “  your  eyes  have  told  her  too 
much  already.  Yesterday,  you  know,  you  made  her  bliuh— a  thing,  I  believe,  slic 
never  did  before  for  the  same  reason.” 

“Are  you  sure  she  Hushed  ?”  said  Frank,  beside  himself,  seizing  the  lady’s  hand, 
)o  kiss  it. 

“  My  husband !”  said  she ;  “  he’s  coming !  He’ll  think  you’re  courting  me  I 
Remember,  remember,  sir  1  And  you  musn’t  ejicak  to  Celestme - ” 

“  Not  in  your  presence?”  interrupted  Frank.  “  Don’t  be  hard  on  me,  come." 
And  very  humbly  he  spoke. 

“■\Vell — yes,  in  my  presence;  but  I’m  too  good-natured.  You  arc  such  a 
man!  Get  along,  do!  Here  comes  Celestine.  How  can  I  help  your  talking 
with  her?” 

“  Well,  promise  not  to  make  me  read  any  mere  of  ‘  Indiana.’ " 
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« 0!i,  certainly ;  you  don’t  do  it  well.  I’m  now  goirg  to  rc-ad  over  tlio 
chapters  you  spoiled,  and  I  suppose  you’ll  talk  to  Cclestiue  'i  Hut  iniud,  1  cjiu  read 
and  listen  too.” 

So  Frank  and  Madamo  Rcgnauld  crossed  the  garden,  and  found  Celestine  sitting 
in  a  room  which  opened  on  to  it,  working  at  her  embroidery  with  a  serious,  thoughtful 
expression  of  countenance,  which  ccntr.isted  strangely  with  the  almost  childlike 
chanwter  of  her  features.  The  sun,  shining  through  a  window  the  blind  of  which 
was  raised,  fell  full  on  her  beautiful  head,  and  glorilied  her  sparkling  hair  as  it  fell 
in  wavy  masses  from  her  tc'inples.  IVTien  Frank  entered  the  room,  some  modest 
instinct  suggested  to  tho  maiden  th.at  the  light  was  now  too  strong ;  perhajis  slio 
was  afraid  of  blushing  again,  and  of  being  seen  at  it ;  so  she  said  to  him  in  a 
soft,  almost  timid,  tone  of  voice — 

“  Will  yon  have  tho  kindness  to  let  down  that  blind?” 

Of  course  Frank  made  haste  to  obey ;  but,  glancing  dov.’n  into  tho  garden-path 
as  he  did  so,  he  caught  siglit  of  tho  figure  of  a  man,  wlio,  taking  advantage  of  some 
unevennesses  in  the  wall,  liad  clambered  up  to  the  vu-y  window-sill ;  and  in 
this  amateur  spy  ho  did  not  fail  to  recognize  Aristides  Teissier!  Frank’s  first 
notion  was  to  throw  a  flower-pot  at  the  intruder's  hciwi;  but,  overcoming  tliu 
homicidal  impulse,  he  simply  lowered  the  blind,  pretending  to  have  seen  nothing, 
and  shut  the  window'.  That,  however,  on  second  thoughts,  he  ciiencd  .again. 

“  Let  him  listen,  if  he  chooses,”  thought  he.  “  I  like  to  be  on  frank  terms 
with  everybody :  and  he’ll  know  wliat  to  expect.” 

And  Dramond  took  his  place  on  a  settee  at  the  feet  of  Celestine. 

VI. 

Teissier,  having  got  to  Paris,  underwent  daily,  almost  hourly,  fluctuations  of 
mind  in  relation  to  Celestine.  He  u-ouhlnt  marry  her  in  the  morning ;  he  icouhl 
marry  her  in  the  evening.  At  last  he  WToto  tho  letter  to  Dramond.  Then, 
while  it  was  on  its  road,  he  started  off  on  its  track,  burning  w’ith  impatience. 
As  he  drew  nearer  to  the  house,  however,  his  feelings  took  another  tiu-n,  and  ho 
was  very  nearly  going  back  again.  With  what  face  could  ho  show  himself,  what 
story  could  ho  tell,  supposing  Dramond  had  (as  he  no  doubt  had)  fulfilled  his 
commission?  Slowly  he  walked  up  towards  the  paradise  from  which  ho  had 
banished  himself,  but  durst  not  ring  the  bell.  The  terra-cotta  lions  seemed  to 
frown  at  liim.  Let  down  from  the  dignified  position  of  an  “  intended,”  to  whom 
all  doors  would  open  at  once,  playing  now  the  equivocal  part  of  a  man  who 
had  falsified  his  position,  ho  paced  the  garden,  cursing  in  his  heart  the  counse’s 
of  his  “  friend,”  his  own  irresolution,  the  race  of  dogs,  good  old  Simart  himself, 
everybody,  in  fact,  but  Celestine  herself.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  room  overlook¬ 
ing  the  garden  ho  thought  to  himself,  knowing  that  Cck\stiuc  was  accustomed  to 
sit  there  after  dinner  over  her  embroidery,  “  She  is  there !  Perhaps  she  thinks  of 
Me !  Why  should  I  bo  such  a  coward  ?  I  will  trj'  to  see  her,  and  speak  to  her.” 
Then  he  clsmhercd  up  tho  wall,  as  we  have  seen ;  dirtying  his  liauds,  and  not 
improving  Ids  clothes.  For  a  second  he  caught  sight  of  Fi’aiik,  but  felt  sure  thr.  t 
ho  himself  had  not  been  scon.  So  there  he  hung,  his  foot  resting  on  .a  brick.  Ids 
hands  clinging  to  the  balcony,  his  head  hidden  by  a  flower-pot,  otherv.  Lso  it  won!  1 
have  Ciist  a  shadow  on  the  blind.  Being  able  to  see  nothing,  ho  couceutratod  hif! 
faculties  in  his  ears.  But  Celestine  kept  her  eyes  on  her  embroidery  and  hell 
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her  tongue.  Madame  Regnauld  i^d  her  “  IncOana”  in  silence.  Frank  grc\r  uneasy 
on  his  settee,  but  at  last  subsided  into  one  of  those  reveries  in  'which  energetic 
minds  gather  themselves  up  for  action  when  a  crisis  is  at  hand. 

“  The  situation  is  difficult,”  thought  he.  “  When  I  said  four  in  a  party  is  as 
good  as  two  in  a  party,  I  made  a  mistake,  by  Jove !  Here’s  just  four,  and  what’s 
to  be  done  ?” 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Regnauld  was  watching  him,  as  lights  and  sliodes  of  hed- 
tation  passed  and  repassed  over  his  face — not  without  making  him  interesting  in 
her  eyes,  for  indecision  may  bo  an  ornament  when  it  is  not  a  habit,  and  become 
a  man,  hke  a  smile  on  a  serious  countenance.  Still,  the  lady  liked  to  tease,  and, 
seeing  an  opening  for  a  little  by-play,  indulged  herself  accordingly. 

“  I.<ct  me  see — didn’t  you  say,  M.  Dromond,  you  had  had  a  letter  from  M. 
Teissier  ?”  said  she,  all  at  once. 

Now,  the  mischievous  smile  and  the  traitorous  intent  of  this  question,  instead 
of  disconcerting  Frank,  brought  back  all  his  courage  and  decision. 

“  Now  for  it  1”  thought  he ;  “as  well  soon  as  late :  the  straight  road  is  always 
the  bestl”  So  he  answered,  gravely,  “Yes;  I  have  a  letter  &om  him;  ho  is 
coming  back,  and  requests  me  to  announce  his  return  to  yon.” 

“  Oh,  is  his  uncle  all  right  again?” 

“  His  imcle  never  was  ill :  the  apoplectic  fit  was  only  a  delicate  pretext  for^his 
going  away.” 

Celestine  raised  her  head,  and  fixed  her  expressive  eyes  on  Frank’s. 

“  Your  friend,"  said  she,  emphasising  the  word,  “  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
away :  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  he  should  come  back ;  and  yon  may  write 
and  tell  him  so.” 

“  Oh,”  said  her  cousin,  “  don’t  be  so  revengeful,  dear.  If  he’s  coming  back 
he  wants  to  beg  your  pardon,  you  know.  Suppose  he  really  repents  now"— 
spoken  with  wonderfully  affected  compassion — “  if  he  confesses  how  -wrong  he  was 
to  get  bitten  by  Sultan,  if  he  flings  himself  at  your  feet  and  implores  your  for¬ 
giveness,  could  you  be  so  unkind  as  to  refuse  him  ?” 

“  Bless  her !”  thought  Aris, tides,  hanging  on  to  the  balcony.  “  I  didn’t  use  to 
like  her  much ;  but  she’s  a  nice  woman,  I  see.”  ' 

Celestine  kept  a  minute’s  silence.  At  last,  turning  towards  Frank,  but  without 
looking  at  him,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  she  said— 

“  No  doubt  yon  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Ilortense— that  I  should  forgive 
him?” 

Frank  looked  up  in  her  face  with  the  gaze  of  a  stunt  to  whom  the  third  heaven 
has  just  opened,  and  said,  in  a  passionate  whisper — 

“  It  is  not  Teissier,  it  is  myself  that  you  have  to  forgive.  Celestine  1— dearest 
one! — my  life,  my  happiness  hangs  on  your  answer!  Say  yon  will  not 
marry  him !” 

Ah,  happy,  happy  Frank !  Silent  she  was,  the  sweet  ^1,  but  her  hand— 
which  h6  had  got  hold  of,  you  know — spoke  for  her  lips. 

Now  this  under-breathed  talk  and  these  dumb  motions  were  breaches  of  Frank’s 
engagement  -with  Madame  Regnauld.  So  she  closed  her  book  with  an  angiy 
gesture,  and  rebuked  the  young  man  severely — 

“  I  like  to  find  you  pleading  your  friend’s  cause,  sir,  but  you  needn’t  do  it  qnitt 
CO  warmly,  I  think.  Besides,  whispering  is  rude.” 
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“  He  is  speaking  for  me ! — what  will  she  say  ?”  thought  Aristides,  behind  the 
flower-pots.  He  was  beginning  to  find  his  position  an  uneasy  one. 

Celestine  had  risen,  blushing  and  embarrassed,  had  crossed  «ver  to  the  other  fide 
of  Hortense,  and  hidden  her  face  on  her  shoulder.  Hortense  shook  her  finger  at 
Frank  in  a  threatening  way.  Frank  rose  from  the  settee,  and,  on  the  side  opposite 
to  Celestine,  knelt  down  to  her ;  so  she  smiled  her  forgiveness,  but  held  her  tongue. 
Not  understanding  all  this  silence,  Aristides  was  fain  to  move  the  blind  about  and 
try  to  look  in,  so  that  it  began  to  imdulate  as  if  blown  by  the  wind.  Frank  was 
the  only  person,  of  course,  who  understood  why  the  blind  moved,  and  saw  the 
necessity  of  bringing  matters  to  a  close. 

“  AVell,”  he  resumed,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  “  allow  me  to  press  my  question. 
I  have  a  duty  to  fulfil.  IVhat  am  I  to  say  to  Teissier  ?” 

“  To  be  sure,”  interposed  Madame  Regnauld,  with  matronly  gravity :  “  I  think, 
dear,  it  is  high  time  you  gave  a  decided  answer.  If  you  love  M.  Teissier,  all  these 
discussions,  and  yoim  little  quarrels,  are  childish.  If  you  do  not  love  him,  it  is 
your  duty  to  inform  your  papa,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  not  control  your  inclinations, 
my  dear.” 

“/  do  not  love  him"  said  Celestine,  firmly  and  steadily. 

Dramond  glanced  at  the  window :  a  flutter  of  the  blind  assured  him  that  the 
words  had  gone  home. 

“  And  yet  you  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage?”  said  he,  hypocritically. 

“  Yes ;  I  was  young  and  silly  then"  replied  Celestine,  as  if  she  had  lived  a 
thousand  years  since.  “  Papa  liked  M.  Teissier ;  I  thought  I  should  like  to  live 
in  Paris ;  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.  I’m  sure  M.  Teissier  must  see  that  it 
was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  we  are  really  not  suited  to  each  other.  I  don’t  blame 
him ;  I  take  all  the  blame,  if  nccc^ary.  They  tell  me  I  am  a  very  naughty  girl — 
capricious,  unreasonable,  spiteful,  and  all  that.  I  don’t  think  I  am ;  but  as 
they’re  always  saying  so,  I  can’t  help  half -believing  it.  I  should  want,”  continued 
the  lovely  girl,  with  emotion,  “  a  husband  who  would  have  some  consideration 
for  my  weak  points ;  but  hi.  Teissier '  never  showed  any.  I  am  sure  I  should 
never  make  him  happy :  he  would  see  that  I  did  not  love  him ;  so  1  cannot 
marry  him.” 

Frank  was  now  walking  excitedly  up  and  down  the  room: 

“  If,”  said  he,  “  M.  Teissier  were  to  return,  how  would  you  receive  him  ?” 

“  I  would  repeat  to  him  what  I  have  just  s.oid  to  you.” 

“  AVhat!  If,  at  this  moment,  you  saw  him  before  you,  in  a  suppliant  position, 
you  would  say - ” 

“  I  would  say,  ‘  I  do  not  love  you,  and  will  never  be  your  wife,’  ”  answered 
Celestine,  warmly  and  cnergctic.ally ;  for,  between  Frank’s  looks  and  his  words,  she 
was  beginning  to  get  puzzled. 


y '  TO  Adieu  !  nide  Winter,  stem  and  wild; 
^ VWmJBbB  adieu  to  thy  lowering  tempests  and  thy 

“*  biting  winds!  May  thy  course  to  the  Arctic 

regions  be  over  the  sea,  so  that  the  English- 
"■or.inn  may  have  no  more  cf  thy  rigid  countenance,  at 
" ■  /  “"y  close  of  ISCl.  Come,  ye  vernal  breercs 

refreshing  showers !  come  and  be  the  companions  of 
tbe  lengthening  days,  and  lift  the  snowdrop  from  its 
/  anbern  bed  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  morning,  in  a  robo 

'C4 of  virgin  white.  Kow  the  birds  begin  to  sing;  and  now  kind 
l^ature  prepares  to  don  her  garb  of  freshest  green.  Ilatk! 
aSK5^WHB|W^^  the  lark  is  carolling  in  the  uir,  and  the  blackbird  and  tbs 

1 \  thrush  are  bolding  a  musical  cmirersnzioiie  from  the  topmost 

, ~ boughs  of  the  highest  trees.  The  linnet  and  the  goldfinch 
them,  and  the  golden-crested  wren  is  awakening  the 
(  .  forest  shades  with  its  song. 

“  Out  upon  ill-door  c.nres !  rejoice 
In  the  thrill  of  Mature’s  bewitching  voicci 
ii8Ss|5wMliyL  The  tingcr  of  God  liath  touched  tlie  sky. 

And  the  c'nuds  like  a  vanquish'd  army  fly, 
WMp^Wg^jUy  k  Leaving  a  rich  wide  azure  bow 

O'erspaiicing  the  works  of  his  hand  below.” 

T  Tills  is  the  third  month  of  the  year,  and  takes  its  name  from 
,1^  Mars,  tlie  God  of  War.  It  was  so  named  by  Koimi'ns,  whose 
reputed  father  was  Stars,  and  who  was  the  first  to  divide  the 
V  )  '•“*'  months.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  it  Relhe.-itmnth, 

on  account  of  its  being  a  rough  and  rugged  month ;  but  they 
.  A  fuhsequontly  changed  ii  to  Lei>'ith-Monath,  because  the  days  per¬ 

ceptibly  lengthen  during  its  course.  Be  its  name  what  it  may, 
however,  who  is  there  that  does  not  delight  in  its  winds,  provided  they  are  not  impregnated  with 
fr.isty  part  ides?  Who  does  not  rejoice  with  their  rejoici’ig  as  they  roll  their  music  over  the 
plain,  or  make  it  gush  among  the  budding  limbs  of  tlic  forest  V  It  is  then  that  we  may  see 

“A  few  lo.aves  flutter  from  the  woods, 

Thst  huiig  Ike  season  thi'on!:h> 

Leaving  tlicir  place  for  swelling  bud* 

To  spread  liudr  leaves  anew.'* 
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Now  may  tlio  primrose  be  seen  pecrin*;  beneath  every  hedpe— leoking  up  to  Heaven  witli  a 
modesty  and  innocence  that  aptly  emblemize  virtue.  How  it  braves  the  storm,  bending  up  and 
down ;  waving  to  and  fro,  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  if  it  rejoiced  in  the  breath  of  M.ars  sounding 
with  grult  and  gusty  roar  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  s-vcctly  beautiful  is  this  vernal  flower ! 
“When  I  sat  List  on  this  primrose  bonk,”  says  old  Izaak  Walton,  “and  looked  down  tliebe 
meadows,  I  thought  of  them  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  did  of  the  city  of  Florcuce,  ‘  that  they 
were  too  pleasant  to  bo  looked  on,  but  only  on  holidays.’”  Yet  are  not  all  flowers  lieautiful? 
especLdly  when  they  are  just  blowing  and  giving  promise  of  the  coming  glory  in  which  they  shall 
soon  array  themselves— when  every  one  Ls  putting  ou  a  diflcrcntly-bued  dress— when  even 

“The  wall-flower  threatens  with  ljursting  bud 
To  darken  its  blossoms  with  Winter’d  blood.” 

But  hark!  tho  bards  are  sirging. 


Sons  of  tho  Swallow. 

Sung  bg  the  Children,  puteing  from  rloDr  to  door, 
at  the  Return  of  the  SwaWno, 

The  swallow  is  come ! 

Tho  swaliow  is  come ! 

He  brings  us  the  season  of  vernal  delight, 

With  his  back  nil  of  sable  and  belly  of  white. 
Have  von  nothing  to  spare 
Tliat  ids  palate  would  please — 

A  tig,  or  a  pear, 

Or  a  slice  of  rich  cheese? 

Iflark,  he  bars  all  delay  : 

At  a  word,  my  friend,  say, 

Is  it  yes,  is  it  nay  1 
Do  we  go,  do  wo  stay? 

One  gift,  and  we’re  gone ; 
llefusc,  and  anon 
On  your  gate  and  your  door 
All  our  fury  we  pour ; 

Or  our  strength  shall  be  tried 
On  your  sweet  littlo  bride. 

From  her  scat  we  will  tear  her. 

From  her  homo  we  will  bear  her 
She  is  light,  and  will  ask 
But  small  hands  for  the  tusk. 

Let  your  bounty  then  lift 
A  small  aid  to  our  mirth. 

And,  whatever  the  gift,  let  its  size  speak  its 
•  worth. 

Tho  swallow,  the  swallow,  upon  you  doth  wait, 
An  idms-inan  and  suppliant, 
lie  stands  at  your  gate. 

Ix;t  him  in  then,  I  s.ay, 

For  no  grey-beards  arc  we, 

To  be  foiled  in  our  glee. 

Bat  boys  who  will  have  our  own  way. 

Return  of  Spring. 

Gon  shield  ye,  heralds  of  the  Spring, 

Tc  faithful  swallows,  fleet  of  w  ipg, 

Uuups,  cuckoos,  nightingales. 

Turtles,  and  everv  wilder  liird,_ 

That  make  your  hundred  chirpings  lic:ird 
Through  tho  green  woods  uiid  dales. 

God  shield  ye,  Easter  daisies  all. 

Fair  roses,  ouds  and  blossoms  all, 

And  ye  whom  erst  the  gore 
Of  Ajax  and  Narriss  did  print, 

Ve  wild  thyme,  anise,  balm,  and  mint, 

I  welcome  ye  once  more. 

God  shield  ye,  briglit-cinbroldcrcd  trala 
Of  buttarilies,  that  on  the  V'ailn, 


Of  each  sweet  hcvblct  sip ; 

And  yc,  new  swarms  of  bees,  tliat  go 
tVhere  the  pink  flowers  and  yellow  grow, 

To  kiss  them  with  your  lip. 

A  hundred  thousand  times  I  call 
A  hearty  welcome  on  ye  all : 

T  his  season  how  1  love — 

This  merry  din  on  every  shore — 

For  winds  and  storms  whoss  sullen  roar 
Forbade  my  steps  to  rove. 

Pisaim  Roxsaed,  log! — IS8o. 

Tho  Aim  of  Spring. 

Swkhtt.y  brcatliing,  vcmal  air, 

That  with  kina  warmth  doth  repair 
Vinter’s  ruins;  from  whose  breast 
All  tlic  g  uns  and  spice  of  th’  E.ost 
r.ortow  I'ncir  perfumes ;  whoso  eye 
Gilds  tho  moon,  and  clears  the  sky; 
Whose  dish  jvclled  tresses  shed 
Pearls  upon  the  violet  bed; 

On  whoss  brow,  with  calm  smiles  dre  -t 
The  halcyon  sits  and  hniMs  her  nest ; 
Beauty,  youth,  and  cni'.lcss  Spring, 

Dwell  upon  thy  rosy  wing  1 

Tlion,  if  stonny  P.oreas  throws 
Down  whoio  lore.it3  when  he  blows, 

With  a  pregnant  flowery  birth, 

Canst  ri'frcsh  the  teeming  earth. 

If  he  nip  the  early  bad; 

If  he  blast  what’s  fair  or  good; 

If  ho  scatter  our  choice  flowers; 

If  he  shake  oar  walls  or  bowers ; 

If  bis  rude  breath  threaten  us. 

Thou  const  stroke  great  Kohis, 

And  from  him  tlio  grace  obtain 
To  Hud  him  in  an  iron  chain. 

Thomas  Cakzw,  ISSO— lCC3i 

Ilarct. 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

Tho  stream  is  flowing, 

Tho  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 

The  green  field  6lec()s  in  the  sun; 

The  oldest  and  yoniigcat 
Arc  at  work  v.itli  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  arc  grazingj 
T!l:lr  heads  ’.mver  raising; 

There  arc  forty  feeding  like  one, 

I.iite  an  ermt  dcfcatcil, 

The  snow  ha’th  retreated, 
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And  now  doth  fare  ill 
On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 

The  plonghboy  is  whoopin? — anon — anon ! 
There’s  j(w  on  the  momitains ; 

There’s  life  in  the  fountains, 

Small  clouds  ate  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prerailing; 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone ! 

WoEDswoniu,  1770— IE5D. 

To  the  Snowdrop. 

Prktty  firstling  of  theye.ar! 

Herald  of  the  host  of  flowers ! 

Hast  thou  left  thy  cavern  drear 
In  the  hope  of  summer  hours? 

Back  unto  thy  earthen  bowers ! 

Back  to  thy  warm  world  below, 

Till  the  strength  of  suns  and  showers 
Quell  the  now  relentless  snow ! 

Art  still  here?  alive?  and  blithe? 

Though  the  stormy  Night  hath  fled. 

And  the  Frost  hath  passed  his  scythe 
O’er  thy  small,  unsheltered  head? 

Ah !  some  lie  amidst  the  dead 
(Many  a  giant,  stubborn  tree — 

Many  a  plant,  its  spirit  shed) 

That  were  better  nursed  than  thee ! 

What  hath  saved  thee  ?  Tliouwast  not 
’Gainst  the  arrowy  winter  furred — 
Armed  in  scale — but  all  forgot 
When  the  frozen  winds  were  stirred. 
Katiue,  who  doth  clothe  the  bird, 

.''hould  have  hid  thee  in  the  earth, 

Till  the  cuckoo’s  song  was  heard, 

And  the  Spring  let  lo^se  her  mirth ! 

Nature — deep  and  mystic  word ! 

Mighty  mother,  still  unknown ! 

Thou  didst  sure  the  Snowdrop  gird 
W’ith  an  armour  all  thine  own! 

Thou  who  sent’st  it  forth  alone 
To  the  cold  and  sullen  season, 

(Like  a  thought  at  random  thrown) 

Sent  it  thus  for  some  grave  reason ! 

If  'twere  but  to  pierce  the  mind  ' 

W’ith  a  single  gentle  thought. 

Who  shall  deem  thee  harsh  or  blind. 

Who  that  thou  hast  vainly  wrought? 
Hoard  the  gentle  virtue  caught 
From  the  Snowdrop — reader  wise! 

Good  is  good,  wherever  taught. 

On  the  ground,  or  in  the  skies. 

Baket  CuawwaLL. 

The  Primrose. 

Tkrrestrial  flower. 

Who  risest  in  the  Spring, 

And  in  the  sun  and  shower 
Art  blossoming; 

How  chastelv  keep 
Thy  nightly  dews  on  thee. 

O’er  which  the  light  and  darkness  creep 
Unconsciously ! 

Thou  givest  youth 

Instruction ;  for  thy  bed 
Will  shortly  be  the  grave,  in  sooth, 

For  thy  pale  head. 

Anon. 


The  Damask  Rose. 

Child  of  the  Summer,  charming  rose. 

No  longer  in  confinement  lie; 

Arise  to  light;  thv  form  disclose; 

'  Rival  the  spangles  of  the  sky. 

The  rains  are  gone ;  the  storms  are  o’er ; 

Winter  retires  to  make  thee  way; 

Come,  then,  thou  sweetly  blushing  flower; 
Come,  lovely  stranger,  come  away. 

Cisima 

The  Scentless  Violet. 

Drcritful  plant  1  from  thee  no  odours  rise. 
Perfume  the  air,  or  scent  the  mossy  glade. 
Although  thy  blossoms  wear  the  modest  guise 
Of  her,  the  sweetest  offspring  of  the  shade. 

Yet  not  like  hers,  still  shunning  to  be  seen. 
And  by  their  fragrant  breath,  alone,  betrayed, 
V'eiled  in  the  vesture  of  a  scantier  green. 

To  every  gazer  are  thy  flowers  displayed. 

Thus  Virtne’s  garb  Hypocrisy  may  wear. 

Kneel  as  she  kneels,  or  give  as  she  has  given; 
But,  ah !  no  meek,  retiring  worth  is  there — 

No  incense  of  the  heart  exhales  to  Heaven. 

C.  H.  Towhsesd. 

Song  of  Spring. 

Laud  the  first  Spring  daisies ; 

Chant  aloud  their  praises; 

Send  the  children  np 
To  the  high  bill’s  top ; 

Tax  not  the  strenrth  of  their  young  hands 
To  increase  your  lands. 

Gather  the  primroses, 

Make  handmis  into  pwies; 

Take  them  to  the  little  girls  who  are  at  work 
in  mills : 

Plnck  the  violets  blue — 

Ah,  pluck  not  a  few ! 

Knowest  thou  what  good  thoughts  firom  Hesvea 
the  violet  instils? 

Give  the  children  holidays, 

(And  let  these  be  jolly  days]^  [Spring; 
Grant  freedom  to  the  children  in  this  joyoos 
Better  men,  hereafter. 

Shall  we  have,  for  laughter,  [ring. 

Freely  shonted  to  the  woo£i,  till  all  the  echoes 
^nd  the  children  np 
To  the  high  hill’s  top. 

Or  deep  into  the  wood’s  recesses, 

To  woo  Spring’s  caresses. 

Sec  the  birds  together. 

In  th'is splendid  weather,  [men); 

W’orship  God  (for  he  is  God  of  birds  as  well  as 
And  each  feathered  neighbour 
Enters  on  his  labour —  [the  wren. 

Sparrow,  robin,  redpole,  finch,  the  Imnet,  and 
As  the  year  advances. 

Trees  their  naked  branches  [apparsL 

Clothe,  and  seek  your  pleasure  in  their  green 
Insect  and  wild  beast 
Keep  DO  Lent,  but  feast ; 

Spring  breathes  npon  the  earth,  and  their 
joy’s  increased,  [caroL 

And  the  rejoicing  birds  break  forth  in  one  lend 
Ton. 
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THE  BOOK  OF 

Dr.  Samuel  Joiisson  is  one  of  the  fjeat 
standing  biographical  dishes  at  which  writers 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes  keep  up  a  perpetual  cut- 
snd-come-agaiii.  Mr.  A.  Hayward,  Q.C.  (one 
of  the  best  translators  of  Faust"),  is  the  last 
gentlenuui  who  has  had  a  slice  at  “  the  great 
Isiiwgrapher”  worshipped  by  Becky  Sharpe’s 
goreraess.  For  there  is  more  of  Johnson  than  of 
anybody  else  in  the  Axitobiograi^hj,  Letters,  and 
literary  Remaitu  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Thrale) — 
^ted,  with  Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Ac¬ 
count  of  her  Life  and  Writings — ILongman 
and  Co.),  just  published.  Or,  at  least,  the 
book  is  so  impregnated  with  Johnson,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  topic,  or  who¬ 
ever  may  be  the  person  uppermost  on  the  page, 
ran  never  get  the  old  fellow’s  wig  and  waddle 
Urlv  out  of  range.  And,  luckily,  one  is  never 
tirea  of  him. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  lot  was  cast  in  times  peculiarly 
favoniable  for  the  formation  of  social  nuclei. 
The  century  was  a  social,  visiting,  visit-receiv¬ 
ing,  eating,  drinking,  gossiping  century;  and 
a  talker  like  him — who  was  not  too  great, 
and  was  always  treading  on  the  verge  of  the 
ridiculous,  without  quite  overpassing  it — had  a 
capital  chance  of  making  himself  an  anecdotical 
centre.  With  perfect  simplicity  of  character, 
the  Doctor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity ; 
i^  indeed  it  would  not  be  better  to  say  that,  he 
having  perfect  simplicity  of  character,  the 
opportunity  availed  itself  of  him.  In  the  move¬ 
ments  of  individuals  there  is  always  less  of  will 
and  intention  than  we  ascribe  to  them;  and 
which  “  began  it,”  or  which  had  “  a  motive,”  in 
the  intimacy  between  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
no  person  whose  opinion  is  worth  hearing  would 
att^pt  to  decide ;  though,  doubtless,  “  an  en¬ 
lightened  British  jury"  (which  daily  decides, 
on-hand,  on  so  many  knottier  matters)  woula 
have  strong  opinions  on  the  subject.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  real  interests  of  life,  opinions  do 
not  matter  to  the  strong  of  soul ;  that  which  is 
takes  care  of  itself;  as  that  which  was  did  so 
in  its  own  time. 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  brewer, 
who  lived  at  Streatham.  She  was  a  very  clever 
and  well-cultivated  womkn ;  and  the  result  of 
Johnson’s  introduction  to  her  circle  was  his 
absolute  domestication  in  the  house  fur  a 
great  many  years  of  his  life.  We  may  refer,  in 
passing,  to  an  anecdote  told  by  hir.  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  a  paper  of  his  called,  **  A  Walk  from 
Dnlwich  to  Brockham;”  beciuse  it  has  always 
sewed  to  us  curious  that  so  little  has  been 
said  of  Streatham  as  a  place  made  remarkable 
by  the  sojourn  of  .Johnson  there,  compared  with 
what  has  been  said  of  Bolt-court,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Hunt  asked  an  old  man  in  tne  neighbour¬ 
hood  if  he  remembered  the  Doctor.  He  replied, 

“  Yes,”  and  that  he  was  very  fond  of  lounging 
about  on  the  grass — lying  on  bis  back,  in  fact ; 
and  always  spoke  in  a  nigh  ley,  more  like  a 
woman  than  a  man.  This  is  worth  noticing, 
because  the  general  impression  would  be  that 
he  was  a  gruff,  roaring  sort  of  fellow.  How- 
sTsr,  to  return.  After  Thrale's  death,  Mrs. 
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Thrale  married  (she  being  then  forty-four)  a 
Mr.  Piozzi,  an  Italian  musician,  without  fortune. 

“’TU  strange  there  should  such  difference  be 
’Twixt  tweedle-dum  aud  tweedle-dee ;" 

but  the  difference  between  brewer  and  fiddler 
was  so  enormous,  that  the  poor  lady  had  tu 
submit  to  an  amount  of  social  depreciation 
which  would  have  broken  a  less  vigorous  and 
cheerful  spirit  than  hers.  Johnson  was  obtru¬ 
sively  rude  in  bis  reproaches,  and  the  intimacy 
changed  its  character.  But  the  marriage  proved 
a  happy  one ;  and  the  lady  could,  therefore,  well 
afford  to  “have  her  joys  apart.” 

The  marriage  with  Mr.  Thrale  was  not  a 
love-match.  At  first,  the  young  wife  w.as  kept 
at  some  distance,  and  had  none  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  confidence.  It  is  bard  to  say  what  sho 
gained  by  such  a  marriage,  except  increase  of 
experience,  an  enlarged  circle,  and  extended 
liberty  of  action.  Eventually,  when  the  great 
brewer’s  affairs  fell  into  confusion,  Mrs.  Thrale 
won  his  confidence  by  making  herself  ex- 
traordinarilv  useful  in  business  matters,  and 
indicating  her  capacity  for  anything  circum¬ 
stances  might  put  her  to.  She  used  to  re¬ 
concile  the  quarrellingclcrks, tackle  the  lawyers, 
and  go  about  canvassing  reluctant  customers 
for  orders !  It  was  simply  a  woman’s  loyalty, 
or  what  she  herself  calls  “strong  connubial 
duty,”  that  “  tied  every  thought  to  JIJr. 
Thrale's  interest."  (The  phrases  are  her  own, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  she  does  not  s.ay 
to  Mr.  Thrale,  but  to  his  interest).  And  she 
avows  “a  fervid  and  attractive  passion”  for 
Piozzi,  with  whom  she  and  Mr.  Thrale  were  for 
many  years  intimate  before  the  latter’s  death, 
which  “made  twenty  years”  of  married  life 
with  him  pass  “  like  a  happy  dream  of  twenty 
hours.” 

On  the  other  hand,  she  tells  bow  Mr. 
Thrale  bad  a  “  passion”  for  Sophia  Streatfield, 
and  thought  her  a  thing,  “  at  least  semi¬ 
celestial.”  She  goes  on  to  say,  “  Had  he  once 
found  her  out  a  mere  mortal  woman,  his  Same 
would  have  blazed  no  more.”  Pretty  indif¬ 
ferent,  it  is  plain,  to  her  husbands  affec¬ 
tion,  it  is  yet  plain  that  she  could  be  jealous, 
and  invent  theories  by  which  to  persnade  her¬ 
self  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  the  other 
lady,  when  once  she  was  known!  Anybody 
can  TCreeive,  however,  that  Mr.  Thrale  was 
deeply  and  truly  attached  _  to  Sophi.-!.  “  His 
passion,”  says  the  lady,  “  (fie/  blaze  frightfully 
indeed,  during  one  dreadful  attack  of  apoplexy 
at  our  Borougn  House.”  The  man  had  been  bled 
and  blistered  even  to  death’s  very  door,  and 
had  not  spoken  for  five  days.  All  seemed 
over!  But  “no  sooner  was  Sophia  Streat- 
field’s  voice  heard  in  Southwark,  than  our  patient 
sat  up  iu  bed,  conversed  with  her,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  even  siud,  with  a 
complimentary  smile,  kissing  her  hand,  that 
the  visit  she  bad  made  that  day  had  repaid 
all  his  sufferings.” 

When  Piozzi  and  his  wife  went  to  Italy,  thw 
inhabited  the  winter  side  of  a  nobleman’s 
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paliire  there,  and  paid  only  80/.  a  year  fi)r  it, 
fumiabed.  Mrs.  I’iozzi'saccouut  of  the  occoui- 
inodation  they  enjoyed  for  the  money  is 
rather  curious  to  Ei'o’lish  notions.  “  31y  ((cd- 
rhamber.  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
feet  high,  was  lighted  by  one  immense  window 
at  the  end.  ....  Out  of  this  went  a  handsome 
^luare  room,  where  1  received  my  company  in 
common.  Out  of  that  we  walked  into  a  large 
ilinner  ap.artmeut,  next  to  which  was  the  ser¬ 
vants’ bMl  ....  where,  and  from  which, they 
answered  the  bell.  Through  this  opened  the 
hist  drr.wiiig-room,  with  two  fire-places,  two 
iarge  glass  lustres,  four  enormous  windows, 
with  yellow  damask  curtains,  1  am  ashamed  to 
say  how  long;  but  ray  maid  always  said  they 
were  eight  yards  from  top  to  bottom.  Her 
.apartnjent  opened  through  this;  for  all  were 
)iassuge-roouis,  and  a  small  pair  of  stairs  led 

to  a  lovely  cold  bath . Behind  my  magni- 

liccnt  bed  of  white-w.ntered  tabby,  and  very 
clean,  a  door  opened  into  a  large,  light  closet 
M'here  I  kept  my  books ;  and  through  that  a 
commodious  staircase  led  to  Mr.  Piozzi's  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  a  beautiful  dreai.ing-room  or 
study,  where  he  was  suj.posed  to  receive  com- 
jianv,  people  on  business,  &c.  All  this  very 
well  fumiihed  indeed,  for  fourscore  pounds 
a  year!  a.t).  1784.” 

Eventually,  Jlrs.  Piozzi  recovered  the  social 
rank  she  ought  never  to  have  been  deprived  of. 
Slie  lost  Mr.  Piozzi,  however,  and  survived  him 
till  she  was  nearly  cighty-one.  On  her 
eightieth  birthday  she  danced  heartily,  with¬ 
out  fatigue,  at  a  ball  at  her  own  house  in 
honour  of  tlio  event;  and  only  died  at  last 
from  the  effect  of  a  fhll.  She  looks  so  lissom 
and  lusty  in  her  portrait,  taken  at  seventy-six, 
that  we  could  fancy  she  might  have,  emulated 
that  Countess  of  Desmond 

“  Who  lived  to  the  age  ofs  hnndrcd  and  fen, 

And  died  hy  a  fall  ttom  a  cherry  tree  then— 

W  bat  a  frisky  old  girl : " 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
anecdotes  of  men  and  women  of  the  time,  and 
the  glimpses  it  gives  of  the  action  of  the  un¬ 
changing  clcmeiiis  of  human  nattiro  under 
circumstances  different  from  ours.  Very 
amusing  is  this:  “Apropos  to  gallantry,  here 
is  a  gentleman  booted  out  of  Bath  for  snowing 
a  lady’s  love-letters  to  him  ;  and  such  is  tho 
resentment  cf  all  the  females,  tliat  even  tho 
housemaids  refuse  to  make  his  bed."  And 
even  more  so,  a  story  told  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  fell  in  love  with  a  yonng  lady  whose 
dress  was  ^uite  as  “  low”  as  the  fashion  of  the 
t  imes  permitted.  “  My  dear,”  said  his  mother, 
“yon  have  only  known  bora  fortnight;  w.iit, 
and  see  more  of  her.”  “See  more  of  her, 
mother,”  cri:d  ycung  Hopeful,  “I’ve  Been 
more  than  you’d  think  alrcauv !” 

The  stones  told  hero  of  tlio  “  gallantry”  ot 
the  “great  moralist”  are  exceedingly  enter¬ 
taining.  Sometimes  it  was  metaphybical.  *•  As 
1  went  into  his  room,”  uays  Mrs.  Thrale,  “  on  tho 
morning  of  mr  thirty-fifth  birthday,  I  e.aid 
to  him,  ‘  Kolmdy  sends  me  verses  now.  tiecauic 
I  am  thirty-five ;  ntid  Stella  was  fed  with  them 
till  forty-tix,  I  Temi'ii:>>«r.’  Without  any  prj- 
ittcditkUon  the  Doctor  br?kt  out  — 


“  *  Oft  In  danger,  yet  alive, 

JVo  are  conic  to  Ihirty.flvc; 

Long  may  better  yc.ar8  strive— 

Better  years  tluan  thirty-five,’ " 

The  lady  Iiad  .inst  recovered  from  tho  effccU 
of  a  dangerous  illness : —  ^ 

“  ‘  Could  philosophers  contrive  = 

Lite  to  stop  at  thirty-live. 

Time  his  team  should  iicvor  drive 

O’er  tlic  boumls  of  t!ilrty-fivc.  ; 

High  to  soar,  und  deep  to  dive, 

Ksturc  gives  at  thlrty.flve.  i 

Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive; 

Trifle  not  at  thirly-five; 

For,  howe'er  wo  boast  and  strive,  I 

Life  declines  from  Uiirty-flve, 

Ho  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Mast  begin  by  thirty-five; 

And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Mast  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five.* 

“‘And  now,’  said  tho  Doctor,  as  the  lady  was 
jotting  down  these  couplets,  ‘you  may  see 
wbiit  It  is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a  dictionary- 
maker  ;  you  may  observe  that  tho  rhymes  mii 
in  aliihaMticol  order  exactly.’ "  But  the  ”  gnat 
moralist”  was  sometimes  less  subtle  iu  hu 
gallantry.  Quite  deliberately  he  could  say,  and 
did  say,'“  I  have  q^en  thought  that  if  I  kept  a 
seraglio” — 1  would  do  so-and-so.  Tho  Kev.  Dr. 
Maxwell  says  —  “Two  young  women  from 
Btaifordshire  visited  Dr.  Johnson,  when  I  w.-is 
present,  to  consult  him  on  the  subject  of 
Methodism,  to  which  they  were  much  inclined.” 
How,  we  all  know,  though  Mr.  Hayward  does 
not  refer  to  the  “  historic  parallel,”  that  when  a 
vonng  student  came  to  Luther,  and  asked  what 
lie  should  do  to  resolve  his  harassing  doubts  on 
tho  doctrine  of  Predestination,  Lnt'ier  adr-ised 
him  to  go  and  get  drunk ;  and  what  did  the 
“  great  mondist”  say  to  these  young  ladies  “  in¬ 
clined  to  Methodisni?”  “Come,”  said  ho,  “you 
pretty  fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at  the 
Mitre,  and  ae  mil  talk  on  that  subject."  Which, 
says  Maxwell,  “  they  did;  and  after  dinner  he 
took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee,  and” — did  not 
talk  about  ^Icthodism.  So,  to  parody  his  little 
speech  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 'those  young  ladies  saw 
what  it  was  to  go  for  spiritnal  comisel  to  a 
dictionary-maker. 

We  w'ill  not  quote  any  more  of  stick  anec¬ 
dotes  of  tho  “  great  moralist ;”  but  it  is  well 
known  that  ho  called  “  Molly  Aston”  “  the  love¬ 
liest  creature  be  ever  saw ;”  and  be  told  Mrs. 
Thrale  the  following  story  about  it : — “  My  wife 
was  a  little  jealous;  and  happening  one  day, 
when  walking  in  tho  countn’,  to  meet  a  for¬ 
tune-hunting  gipsv,  Mrs.  Johnson  made  the 
wench  look  at  mv  liand,  but  soon  repented  of 
her  curiosity;  ‘Eor,’  says  the  gipsy,  ‘your 
heart  is  divided  between  a  Betsy  and  a  Jlolly: 
Betsy  loves  you  best;  but  you  take  nmat  delight 
in  Molly’s  company.’  \Yhen  1  turned  to  langb, 

I  saw  my  wife  was  ciyirg.  Pretty  charmer! 
she  had  no  reason.”  The  joke  of  this  lies 
partly  in  the  fact  that  Betsy  was  forty-seven, 
tat,  and  highly  rouged  (pretty  charmer!),  while 
Johnson  was  at  the  time  only  eeven-and- 
twenty. 

We'doubt  if  the  season  h.as  nrodueed  any  book 
half  so  Interesting  as  this,  ana  Mr.  Ilavwiwrdbsi 
edited  the  matter  well,  by  “severely  letting  » 
alone,”  when  it  tells  Its  own  story  aacfluaiclT. 
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Paws,  like  Lonilon,  and  all  larje  cities,  con¬ 
tains  a  nambcr  of  circles,  or  coteries ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  amusements  aro  very 
diversified,  according  to  the  circle  to  which  one 
hapoena  to  belong.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  tear  of  no  balls  or  parties  being  given,  on 
the  other  band,  people  are  complaining  of  the 
nnmber  of  invitations  they  have  received,  and 
icaiteelv  know  which  to  accept.  Here  we  notice 
a  simplicity  in  dress  almost  amounting  to  mean¬ 
ness,  there  an  elegance  combined  with  luxury — 
we  might  say  approaching  extravagance.  For 
oor  own  part,  we  have  seen  numbers  of  charm¬ 
ing  and  elegant  ball-dresses,  a  few  of  which  we 
tUnk  worth  notice. 

At  a  court  ball,  the  other  day,  the  Empress 
was  dressed  entirely  in  white,  with  a  coiffure  of 
roses  with  diamond  centres,  the  middle  rose 
being  encircled  with  gold  wheatears. 

Another  titled  lady  wore  a  white  silk  dress, 
covered  with  skirts  o'f  white  tulle ;  the  bottom 
one  being  trimmed  with  puffings,  crossed  at 
regular  intervals  by  bands  of  green  cr£pe.  The 
body  was  trimmed  with  green  crepe  to  corre¬ 
spond,  and  the  headdress  consisted  of  a  wreath 
of  oak-leaves,  fastened  at  the  back  by  gold  tas¬ 
sels,  with  two  long  pieces  of  ivy  falling  very 
low  behind. 

A  young  lady’s  dress  was  composed  of  pink 
tnlle  and  crepe,  over  a  slip  of  the  same  colour. 
The  tnlle  skirt  was  trimmed  with  nine  narrow 
cr£pe  flounces — these  flounces  being  pinked  at 
the  edges,  and  gauffered ;  they  did  uot  reach 
qoite  to  the  top  of  the  skirt.  The  body  also  was 
trimmed  with  tulle  and  crepe  to  correspond. 

This  young  lady’s  sister  bad  a  white  dress 
made  in  exactly  the  same  manner;  and  both  of 
them  wore  demi-wreaths,  with  flowers  only  in 
the  front,  the  hair  being  dressed  in  largo  bows 
and  loops  behind. 

Anotner  young  lady  had  a  rose-colonred 
tarlatans  dress,  with  four  skirts ;  the  last  skirt 
but  one  being  trimmed  with  very  narrow 
ganlfercd  flounces,  coming  just  above  the  knee, 
and  the  top  skirt  reaching  as  far  as  the  flounces. 
Over  this  was  worn  a  white  tarlatane  skirt, 
looped  up  with  bouquets  of  white  and  rose 
camelias  without  loaves,  similar  to  those  which 
trimmed  the  bodm  and  which  were  worn  in  the 
hair.  The  coiffure  consisted  of  a  demi-wreath 
of  white  and  rose  camelias,  the  hair  being 
dressed  in  curls  and  loops  behind,  and  fastened 
by  a  gold  comb;  with  curls  falling  low  on  the 
seek  behind. 

The  season  in  Paris,  which  is  coming  to  a 
close,  has  witnessed  several  important  mar¬ 
riages.  At  a  ball  given  to  celebrate  one  of 
these  marriages  we  noticed  a  white  silk  dre.ss 
covered  with  white  tnlle ;  the  bottom  of  the  silk 
skirt  being  trimmed  with  three  narrow  gauf¬ 
fered  flounces,  finished  oS  with  a  heading  of 
the  same  material.  A  white  tnlle  tunic,  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold,  was  worn  over  this. 

The  bridex  dre-ss,  of  moire  ai.tiqne,  was 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  two 
bauds  of  swansdown,  and  briimlebowys  of 
swansdown  placed  up  the  front  of  the  body  and 
skirt,  dimiuishing  in  size  towards  tlie  waist. 


A  lady  present  at  one  of  the  weddings  wore  s 
white  moire  antique  dress,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  broad  green  velvet,  put  on  in 
souares.  The  edge  of  the  velvet  was  finished 
elf  with  gold  braid,  and  tho  trimming,  whitli 
was,  altogether,  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in 
depth,  was  completed  by  large  gold  buttons 
placed  on  the  skirt  at  regular  distances. 

Another  very  elegant  dress  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  white  tulle  and  ponceau  velvet, 
which  hod  a  very  charming  effect. 

At  a  private  party,  we  noticed  a  black 
moire  antique  dress,  profusely  trimmed  with 
jet;  the  skirt,  body,  sleeves,  and  pockets  all 
being  ornamented  in  the  same  maimer. 

Dkksses  in  very  rich  materials  are  usually 
made  with  plain  bnt  very  full  skirts,  with  plain 
bodies  buttoning  to  tho  throat,  and  with  largo 
sleeves  with  turned-back  cufts.  A  grey  poplin 
was  trimmed  at  t',te  bottom  of  the  skirt,  with  a 
broad  band  of  black  velvet  edged  on  each  side 
with  a  narrow  piece  of  black  satin  ribbon, 
figured  with  white.  The  body  was  fastened  by 
five  black  and  white  buttons,  and  above  these 
five  buttons  the  body  opened,  and  formed  a 
revers,  or  piece  turned  back  on  e.ich  side. 
These  revers  were  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
satin  ribbon,  as  also  the  sleeves,  which  were  full, 
and  pleated  into  a  loose  band  at  the  bottuiii 
with  a  turned-back  cuff. 

Zouave  Jackets  still  continue  in  favour, 
either  in  embroidered  or  braided  velvet,  or 
cachemire.  Zes  vestes  grecques,  which  are 
quite  closed,  are  also  much  worn.  We  noticed 
three  as  being  particnlarly  pretty.  One  was 
of  white  cachemire,  bordered  with  grey  f  ur ; 
another,  of  wliite  cachemire,  was  braided  in 
mid  and  black,  and  was  fastened  in  front  with 
loops  of  gold  cord  and  double  buttons;  tho 
third,  in  black  velvet,  was  embroidered  with 
jet,  and  fastened  by  embroidered  buttons. 

Le  corsage  russe,  which  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  most  cliarming  novelties  of  the  season,  is 
composed  of  pnifings  of  muslin  or  tulle,  placed 
alternately  with  bands  of  velvet.  It  is  tinisbed 
off  at  the"  waist  by  a  pointed  velvet  waistband 
with  long  ends ;  and  the  sleeves,  which  are  pulled 
all  the  way  up,  are  finished  off  at  the  wrist 
with  a  velvet  cuff  and  bow. 

Silk  Maxtles,  embroidered  with  sm.ill 
bouquets  or  coloured  patterns,  are  likely  to  be 
worn  this  Spring ;  or  silk  mantles  with  velvet 
or  plain  silk  appliqud,  in  various  patterns, 
the  app!iqu6  to  be  finished  off  by  a  narrow 
braid.  For  the  present,  winter  mantles  are  not 
yet  discarded,  and  they  consist  of  velvet  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  for  more  elegant  wear,  the  same 
material  trimmed  with  broad  lace  and  jet. 

Bonnets  aro  made  now  with  tulle  and  black 
velvet,  mixed  with  gold  ornaments,  these  latter 
being  used  in  moderation.  We  noticed  a  very 
pretty  bonnet  in  the  Buis  do  Boulogne,  worn  by 
a  lady  of  distinction ;  it  was  made  of  black 
and  ma'uvc  velvet,  and  br.iided  with  gold.  It 
w.as  tiimmed  with  a  bunch  of  black  atid  wiiite 
feathers  on  the  left  side;  tho  bandeau  w:ui 
composed  of  black  flowers  with  a  gold  kiipt  in 
the  centre,  and  the  strings  were  bla.k,  cm- 
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broiJcrcd  in  gold.  Another  bonnet  wa*  com¬ 
posed  of  white  silk,  with  a  wreath  of  liliic 
outside,  and  the  same  flowers  to  form  the  1>an- 
deau.  Another,  made  of  crepe  mid  silk,  of  two 
shades  of  pwn,  had  a  transparent  edge,  with 
the  foundation  covered  with  little  frills  of  silk, 
mid  a  soft  crejic  crown.  Hound  the  crown  was 
placed  a  ructie  of  black  lace,  and  inside,  a 
wreath  of  black  currants  for  a  bandeau. 

The  coronet  of  a  headdress  was  made  of 
mched  white  tulle,  with  black  velvet  heartsease, 
embroidered  in  gold,  mingled  with  the  ruehing. 
Two  lappets  were  fastened  by  a  very  large 
heartsease  also  embroidered  in  gold,  which 
formed  a  cache- peigne  behind.  A  plain  black 
velvet  coronet,  pointed  in  the  front,  and  with 
a  single  stud  or  ornament  in  the  middle,  is  a 
very  stylish  coiffure,  and  very  becoming  to  some 
faces.  Black  velvet  coronets,  with  gold  wheat- 
cars,  make  pretty  headdresses,  and  may  be 
woru  in  slight  mourning. 

FsATiiKits  are  as  much  worn  as  flowers  for 
evening  coiffures,  unless  for  very  young  people, 
when  uie  latter  are  preferable,  feathers  being 
more  suitable  for  older  persons.  Wreaths  are 
made  high  in  the  front,  diadem  shape,  with 
few  flowers  at  the  side,  and  a  full  bunch  at  the 
back  forming  a  cachc-peignc  behind.  Feathers 
are  mounted  on  black  or  coloured  velvet  coro¬ 
nets,  trimmed  with  gold  ornaments  or  velvet 
bows,  Ac.  Gold  combs  have  also  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fashionable  for  evening  toilets. 

All  kinds  of  UfEiiA  CijOaks  and  cloaks  for 
evening  wear  arc  being  made  very  large,  many 
with  si^uare  hoods  and  others  witu  large  sleeves 
and  pointed  hoods.  We  noticed  a  remarkably 
elegant  cloak  which  pleased  us  much.  It  was 
made  of  white  cacnemire,  and  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  broad  row  of  black  velvet  edged 
with  gold;  the  hood,  which  was  square,  was 
trimmed  in  the  same  manner  with  narrower 
velvet,  and  finished  off  by  two  very  handsome 
gold  tassels.  Many  new  cloaks  are  bemg  trimmed 
with  broad  bands  of  plush,  and  ore  sometimes 
made  entiiely  of  that  m.atetiaL  A  burnous 
made  of  white  pluch,  with  no  trimming  but 
two  raid  tassels  behind,  is  extremely  elegant. 
We  have  seen  several  evening  cloaks  made 
with  large  hanging  sleeves;  one  we  remarked 
of  white  cachemire  was  trimmed  with  ermine, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth,  round  the 
bottom,  and  the  same  trimming,  but  narrower, 
round  the  sleeves  and  hood.  This  shape  is 
exceedingly  comfortable  at  this  season. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE. 

1.  Morniko  Toilet. — ^The  cap  is  made  of 
clear  embroidered  muslin,  and  is  trimmed  with 
Valendennes  lace.  A  bow  of  ribbon  is  placed 
at  the  top,  and  each  side  is  trimmed  with  bows 
of  ribbon,  which  increase  in  size  towards  the 
back  of  the  cap,  with  long  strings  falling  be¬ 
hind.  The  dress  is  made  of  plain  brown  silk, 
trimmed  with  brown  velvet  and  black  buttons. 
The  bows  at  the  neck  and  wrists,  and  the 
waistband,  are  in  black  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  finished  off  by  a  very  narrow 
black  edging.  Embroidered  collar,  and  puffed 
under  sleeves  with  a  cuff,  formed  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  and  insertion. 

2.  Dikkeu  Dkess.— The  headdress  is  com¬ 


posed  of  black  lace,  and  trimmed  with  flowers. 
The  dress  is  made  of  moire  franfaise,  and  is 
trimmed  with  velvet  of  rather  a  darker  shade 
than  the  dress,  and  finished  oft'  with  ruches  of 
black  lace.  The  bodv  is  low,  and  cut  square, 
having  on  each  shoulHera  broad  band  of  velvet, 
decreasing  in  width  towards  the  waist.  Every 
width  of  the  skirt  is  slightly  gored  at  the  top, 
to  show  the  trimming  to  better  advantage ;  and 
on  every  width  a  broad  piece  of  velvet,  pointed 
at  the  bottom  and  diminishing  in  size  towards 
the  waist,  should  be  placed.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  a  broad  piece  of  velvet  is  put  on  zig. 
zag,  following  the  points  of  the  long  strips  of 
velvet.  The  top  of  the  sleeve  is  made  with 
a  velvet  epaulette  with  three  pleats,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  black  lace.  The  sleeve 
is  very  full,  but  short,  and  is  finished  off  by  a 
puffing  of  black  net,  and  one  of  white  net, 
which  reaches  just  below  the  elbow. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

Ornamental  Bracket. — The  bracket  of 
which  we  here  give  a  wood-cut  consists  of  a 
common  piece  of  deal,  cut  in  a  three-cornered 
shape,  to  fit  the  wall,  the  outside  being 
rounded.  The  deal  mu^  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  damask,  er  some  material  to  match 
the  colour  of  the  furniture  in  the  room :  this 
is  glued  on  to  the  wood.  To  make  the  gilt 


ornamental  part  economically,  apiece  of  gilt 
moolding  may  be  purchased  at  a  trifte  per 
foot,  and  this  can  m  bent  round  to  the  shape 
required.  To  make  the  moulding  baDdsom% 
it  should  be  cut  out  of  wood,  and  Sien  gild^. 

The  jwttem  should  be  worked  in  very  bright 
coloured  wools,  and  the  colour  of  the  gronndmg 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  tbs 
worker.  The  design  would  look  very  well 
grounded  in  beads.  Fine  canvas  and  single 
wool  should  be  used  for  a  bracket ;  coarsa 
canvas  and  double  wool  for  a  window  cornice. 

The  edges  of  the  work  should  be  neatly 
turned  in  and  tacked  down,  the  work  lined,  the 
edges  of  the  points  finished  off  with  a  smsil 
cord,  and  each  point  ornamented  with  a  tassel. 
A  statnette,  or  group  of  flowers,  under  a  glase 
shade,  looks  very  well  resting  on  these  brackets. 
Three  points  would  be  sufiicient  to  make  a 
bracket  large  enough  for  an  ordinary-sized 
room. 
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•ILLS  OF  FARE  FOR  DINNERS  IN 
MARCH. 

Socps.— Celery  ^up,  Egg  Soup,  Sonp  &  la 
Jnlienne,  Macaruni  Soup,  Winter  Pea  Soup, 
Vermicelli  Soup.  White  Soup,  Gravy  Sonp. 

Fish.— Barbel,  brill,  carp,  crabs,  crayfish, 
dace,  eela,  flounders,  haddocks,  herrings,  lam* 
preys,  lobsters,  mussels,  oysters,  perch,  pike, 
prawns,  shrimps,  ^te,  smelts,  soles, 
■prats,  sturgeon,  tench,  thornback,  turbot, 
whiting. 

Mbat. — Beef,  house  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

Poultry.  —  Capons,  chickens,  ducklings, 
tame  and  wild  pigeons,  pullets  with  eggs 
turkeys,  wild-fowl,  though  now  not  in  full 
season. 

Giiu.— Grouse,  hares,  partridges,  pheasants, 
snipes,  woodcock. 

VsoETABLES.  —  Beetroot,  broccoli  (purple 
and  white),  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbages,  carrots, 
celery,  chervil,  cresses,  cucumbers  (forced), 
endive,  kidney-beans,  lettuces,  parsnips,  pota¬ 
toes,  savoys,  sca-kalc,  spinach,  turnips — various 
herbs. 

Fruit. — Apples  (golden  and  Dutch  pippins), 
mpe%  medlars,  nut^  oranges,  pears  (Bun 
Chrdtien),  walnuts,  dried  fruits  (foreign),  sucli 
as  almonds  and  raisins;  French  and  Spanish 
plums;  prunes,  figs,  dates,  crystallized  pi-e- 
•erves. 

RECIPES. 

Apple  Smw, 

(A  PBETTT  SUPPSB  DISH.) 

laORKDiKNTs. — 10  good-sized  apples,  the 
whites  of  10  eggs,  the  nnd  of  1  lemon,  }  lb.  of 
pounded  sugar. 

Mode. — Peel,  core,  and  cut  the  apples  into 
quarters,  nut  them  into  a  saucepan  with  the 
lemon-peel  and  rather  less  than  J  pmtof  water. 
When  they  are  tender,  take  out  the  peel,  beat 
them  to  a  pulp,  let  them  cool,  and  stir  them  to 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  should  be  pre¬ 
viously  beaten  to  a  strong  froth.  Add  the 
^ted  sugar,  and  continue  the  whisking  until 
the  mixture  becomes  quite  stiff;  and  either 
heap  it  on  a  glass  disn,  or  8er\'e  it  in  small 
glasses.  The  dish  may  be  garnished  with  pre¬ 
served  barberries,  or  strips  of  bright-coloured 
)ellv ;  and  a  dish  of  custards  should  be  served 
with  it,  or  a  jug  of  cream. 

TYme.— From  30  to  40  minutes  to  stew  the 
apples.  Average  Cost— la.  6d. 

Cream  A  la  Valois. 

Imoredients.— 4  sponge-cakes,  jam,  {  pint 
of  cream,  sugar  to  taste,  the  juice  of  ^  lemon, 
}  glass  of  sherry,  1  \  oz.  of  isinglass. 

Mode _ Cut  the  sponge-cakes  into  thin 

slices;  place  two  together,  with  preserve  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  pour  over  them  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sherrv  mixed  with  a  little  brandy. 
Sweeten  and  flavour  the  cream  with  the  lemon- 
juice  and  sherry;  add  the  isinglass,  which 
should  be  dissolved  in  a  little  water^  and  beat 
up  the  cream  well.  Place  a  little  m  an  oiled 
mould;  arrange  the  pieces  of  cuke  in  the 
cream ;  then  fill  the  mould  with  the  remainder ; 
let  it  cool,  and  turn  it  out  on  a  dish. 

Average  cost — 2s.  SvjJicitnt  ts  fill  a  l}-pint 
mould. 


THE  GARDEN. 

GENERAL  OBSKl’.VATIONS. 

March  occnpics  a  position  midway  between 
winter  and  spnng.  The  average  heat  of  tlio 
weather  rises  six  degrees  this  month,  and  it  i.-i, 
besides,  unusually  dry:  an  excellent  ordering 
of  Providenco  fur  seed-sowing;  for,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  founded  on  correct  experi¬ 
ence,  “a  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king’s 
ransom.”  Not  unfrequcntly  the  duties  of  winter 
ore  delayed  until  now;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  of  spring  may  now,  with  propriety,  be 
done. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  patches  of  annuals 
may  be  sown  in  different  places  in  the  garden, 
or,  when  convenient,  a  few  may  be  sown  in 
some  sheltered  place  to  plant  ont  when  wanted ; 
but  next  month,  or  even  May,  will  be  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  general  mass  of  perennial 
or  biennial  plants  whieh  do  not  flower  until 
another  year.  Give  the  borders  a  neat,  orderly 
appearance,  with  the  spade :  it  is  too  soon  yet 
to  use  the  rake.  Autumnal  flowering  bulbs, 
as  meadow-saffron  and  tiger-flower,  may  be 
planted,  if  they  have  been  taken  from  the 
ground.  Ilalsams,  China-asters,  marvel  of 
Peru,  and  purple  convolvulus  may  be  sown 
in  pans  in-doors,  but  they  will  succeed  better 
if  sown  in  a  hot-bed.  Finish  alterations;  roll 
turf ;  do  up  gravel  walks  for  the  season ;  and 
look  to  your  stakes. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Main  crops  may  be  sown  in  the  finest  weather 
of  this  month,  such  as  longpod  beans,  peas, 
onions,  leeks,  parsley,  celery,  carrots,  parsnips, 
cabbages,  savoys,  Dutch  turnips,  and,  indeed, 
most  other  vegetables.  Mustard,  cress,  lettuce, 
spinach,  and  radishes  may  be  sown  every  week 
or  fortnight,  for  succession.  Chives,  shalots, 
and  garlic,  as  well  as  small  onions  grown  under 
trees  last  season,  and  large  onions  for  seed, 
rhubarb,  potatoes,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
may  be  planted.  Cuttiugs  or  slips  of  sweet 
herbs  may  also  be  put  in  the  ground.  Trans¬ 
plant  cabbage  and  lettuce. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

This  is  the  best  season  for  grafting;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  fur  layering. 
Trees  may  also  be  transplanted  now ;  but,  for 
most  sorts,  November  is  the  best  month  fur 
erforming  this  operation.  Dress  strawberry 
eds ;  and  if  not  done  in  autumn,  plant  new 
beds,  if  required.  The  pruning  and  nailing  of 
peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees  must  be 
finished  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  at  latest 
Finish  with  all  speed  the  pruning  of  all  other 
fruit  trees  that  may  have  Wn  delayed.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  wall-trees  coming  into  bloom,  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  paint  them  over  with  a 
mixture  in  which  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  clay 
are  the  principal  ingredients.  Much  of  the 
risk  whicn  blossoms  run  of  being  injured  by 
spring  frosts  may  be  prevented  by  retarding 
the  blooming  period.  The  way  to  accomplish 
this  is,  dunng  the  sunny  davs  of  winter,  and 
when  the  sun  acquires  strength  in  early  spring, 
to  shade  them  with  a  sheet  of  canvas  daring 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  expose  them  during 
the  night. 


THE  ENGLISUWOiLiN’S  CONVEUSAZIO:;!; 


Adklaior. 'J^Wesre 
(n^terol  tor  your  '  consi  • 
deration,  and  we  thank 
you  for  your  letter,  for  It  came 
amidst  a  heap  of  most  coiiirratu* 
latory  notes,  and  Just  served  to 
keep  the  balance  of  our  mind,  or  our 
'  vanity  ir.iichl  have  been  too  much  fed, 
and  so  hare  led  to  most  disastrous  con- 
acquancea  Just  a  little  lemon  Juice  does 
wonders  for  a  sweet  sauce.  Wait,  and  see 
the  effect  of  your  appIicatloD.  In  a  short 
time  the  spell  will  work. 

Tom  riHcti's  Start  a  has  only  to  beftin 
MorklDft  the  collar  and  cuffs,  and  she  will  Und  them 
very  easy  to  do. 

A.  (Doviacs.)— Yon  are  not  bound  to  continue  to 
reside  in  a  house  which  your  landlord  allows  to  fall 
into  an  untenantable  state.  Give  him  notice  to 
repair  it  forthwith ;  and  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  quit 
and  deliver  him  up  the  key.  lie  will  only  be  able 
to  recover  up  to  the  quarter  in  which  you  iearo 
—under  such  circumstances. 

Rosibcu  wishes  her  hair  to  be  “wavj-,”  but  com¬ 
plains  tliat.  haviiiK  tried  wettintr  and  plaiting  it.  It 
becomes  dry  and  harsh.  Ah  t  Rosebud  wilh  iesm 
that  throuKbout  her  whole  life  she  must  not  expect 
both  “to  have  the  cake  and  eat  it."  We  mijrht 
sueitest  “crimpInK  irons;"  but  our  correspondent 
would  find  the  same  result  from  their  use. 

ItiqDiKEB _ A  letter  written  In  the  third  person 

should  commence  with  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss — or,  if 
written  by  a  person  of  rank,  should  state  the  rank. 
Thus,  Mr.  Brown  presents  his  compliments— Mrs. 
Brown  presents  her  compliments — Miss  Brown  pre¬ 
sents  her  compliments. 

TiMBUE-rosra — Old  postsffe  stamps  arc,  likely 
enough,  used  in  the  manul'octure  of  papier-mache, 
in  common  with  auy  other  waste-paper.  But  we 
would  acquaint  oar  correspondent  with  a  not  nn- 
im|>ortant  fact — that  old  postage  stamps  arc  bought 
up  for  the  purpose  of  being  sabjected  to  processes 
wlilch  remove  the  impression  of  the  erasing  stamp 
from  some,  whilst  others  are  cut  into  fragments, 
which  are  neatly  fitted  together  again,  so  us  to  pass 
current  as  new  stamps.  Put  your  old  stamps  in  tho 
tire,  and  lend  no  hood  to  what  may  be  on  iulomous 
frand. 

W.  E.  8.  may  forward  the  top  pait  of  tho 
wrapper  of  Uio  number  of  the  ExcLisutvoMAti’s 
DoMtsTtc  Maoazink  in  which  tlicrc  is  no  citcqcc, 
and  it  will  be  received  as  a  suiistitnte  tor  the  cliequc. 

It  Emma  (Isle  of  Wight)  forwards  to  ns  her  im¬ 
pel  feet  copy,  we  will  excliaugo  It  lor  a  perfect  one. 

Flot's  request  is  complied  witii.  A  knitted  npera 
hood  apiiearsin  this  month’s  number  of  tlte  Ekousu- 
woman's  Donasno  Maoazimx. 


Casulema _ “Magenta,"  “Solfcrino,"  “Rose  do 

Guerre,"  &c.,  &a,  are  names  given  to  tliose  different 
eolnnrs  of  a  crimson  cast  that  hare  lately  been  so 
fashionable. 

Geouoi.vka  Behedict _ There  are  many  solid 

advantages  connected  with  tlie  possession  of  r/cuith, 
wliich  are  by  no  means  to  be  derided.  Health  for 
the  loved  ones  of  the  family  can  bo  bouglit,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  good  health 
—viz.,  fresh  air,  good  food,  airy  beilrooms.  The 
education  of  your  cliildrcn  can  bo  purchased,  and  a 
chance  afforded  them  of  working  out  successfully 
their  career  in  li.'e  when  their  parents'  labours  liaio 
ce.ssed.  Again,  there  are  persons  in  the  poKtcssioii 
of  wealth  vim  would  tyrannize  over  and  subject 
all  wl'.liUi  their  circles,  and  these  jicople  caro 
naught  for  auy  tiling  excepting  the  imwerof  money, 
lo-t  them,  ho«  ever,  scu  that  an  equally  rich  indt- 
\iiiual  disidoj  s  the  wish  to  protect  and  tmfiiund  tlio 


poor  and  oppressed,  and  onr  tyrant  will  “  roar  him 
hnm'bly  as  a  sucking  dove.”  Besides,  and  betora 
ail,  during  inclement  weather,  Is  it  not  well  to  a 
rich  man,  that  you  can  give  to  tliose  who  wan; 
tliem  good  food  and  warm  clothing  1 

Beta _ “  (fna  confa”  means  a  chord.  The  pattern 

suggested  shall  be  considered. 

U:ra  Petite  Fills.— It  is  not  necessary  to  write 
the  Christian  name  on  the  clicqiic. 

J.  T.  Murlet  had  much  better  buy  one  at  tlie 
abops.  They  are  seldom  made  well  at  home. 

Mas.  Anne.  — In  some  futnre  nuinher  of  the 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maq.v7.ins  a  baby's 
robe,  in  open  embroidery,  will  ap|i«ur. 

Lauba  a.  Bbown.  —  Bouquets  of  flowers  will 
appear  occasionally,  initablo  fur  tho  purjiose  you 
mention. 

Mb.<<.  IIbnbt  OniENc.  — Tho  Editress  cannot 
undertake  to  answer  letters  by  post.  The  braiding 
pattern  must  be  traced  twice,  and  the  poiui  td 
Junction  will  bo  cosily  seen. 

A.  F.— Directions  for  working  the  collar  and  enffi 
will  be  found  on  the  pink  slieet  accompanying  the 
January  number  of  the  Enolisuwoman’s  lioMEsno 
Maoazinb. 

A  SoBscBiDEB  (Southampton).— The  Publisher 
has  in  preparaticii  a  complete  series  of  articles 
relative  to  recreations  for  ladies  Artificial-flower 
making,  both  in  wax  and  paper,  will  form  one  of 
tho  projected  treatises.  Everything  that  is  known 
respecthig  the  art  will  bo  given,  and  tliere  will  be 
added  several  now  processes,  easy  of  p,'rlbrmauce, 
and  calculated,  it  is  cuLhdently  hoped,  to  enliance 
the  interest  of  the  pursuit  in  tho  eyes  of  the  fair 
readers  of  this  Magazine. 

RESPrcTTCLLT  Dbclinru _ “  Lines  tor  an  Album;" 

“Aunt  Gertrude,"  Dr.  Steinmetz ;  “  Sorrow  Worketh 
Death;”  “Fare  Thee  Well,"  a  'Valentine;  ‘'The 
Researches  of  an  Antiquarian “  On  tlie  Death  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe,”  L.  M.  Thornton;  “Tho  Seotcli 
Legend “  Married !"  J.  W.  Roe;  “ The  Lost  Ono," 
S.;  “Xew  Year’s  Eve,”  L.  F.;  “The  Boar's  Head 
Festival,”  L.  F.;  “  May  Customs,"  and  “  Ecllpioa," 
E.  du  Bols.;  “A  Trot  to  a  Lucerne  Rifle  Match;" 
“Not  for  Me;"  “Humhle  Wortli,"  Miss  Pateman; 
“Wild  Flowers,”  J.  it.  B.;  “itemlniseences of  the 
Post,”  Agues;  “Passes  Away,"  Jean;  “A  Cloud 
wltli  a  Silver  Lining,"  C.  S.  \V.;  “Tho  Snowdrop," 
a  Legend;  “Ecco  Homo;”  “The  Volunteers;" 
“Uncle  Harry’s  Ghost  Story,”  J.  Huy,  S.  Escott. 

Kotiob  to  Tnosz  who  sekii  MSS.,  Poems,  &c.— 
The  Editor  regrets  tliat  it  is  quite  Impossible  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  limited  space  nt  ids  dis|Hisal.  all 
the  contributions  he  receives.  Nor  Is  ho  able  to 
return  unaccepted  MSS. ;  consequeuUy,  copies  sliould 
be  retained  by  tho  writera. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Covers  for  Vol.  I.of  the  Enolisiiwoman's  Domestio 
Magazinx  (New  Series),  with  title-|>age,  preface, 
index,  envelope  for  holding  the  pattern  sheets, 
Berlin  patterns,  &c.,  and  directions  for  binding,  are 
now  ready,  price  la  each.  Sent  frei-  by  post  to  any 
addresa  on  receipt  of  12  postage  stamps. 

Volume  I.  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestio 
Magazine,  elegantly  bound  in  green  and  gold.  Is 
now  re.'idy,  w  l;h  tlie  six  Coloured  Berim  and  oilier 
Patterns,  and  129  Designs  for  Embroidery  and  oilier 
Needlework.  Price  ds.  6d.,  free  by  post  on  receipt 
of  (lostago  stamps  for  tills  amotmL 

Volume  II.,  uniform  with  Volume  I.,  will  bo 
ready  on  April  I6th,  price  (>s. 

Our  Subscribers  are  respectfully  invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  once  to  their  Booksellers  (or  lliO 
regular  supply  of  tlie  Numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
DO  as  to  bo  certain  to  receive  them  cs  soon  us  piib- 
lishid,  with  ll.e  Fa.-.hiou  Plates  and  Berlin  W'ool 
Work  Palicms  complete,  the  Publisher  licgginglo 
notify  that  lie  cannot  giiaranteo  tlio  supply  of  the 
Fosliinn  Pistes  and  Coloured  BeiUn  Patterns  hcycad 
■  inoutli  after  their  first  issue, 

London,  ‘J4S,  Strand,  W.C 


BY  THE  AUTIIOnS  OF  “  C  K  D  F.  K  A  CLOUD.” 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

AT  MB.  W  I  1.  8  O  X  ’  K. 

Not  at  all  to  her  husband's  surprise — for  he  had  witnessed  such  changes  before 
—Mrs.  Wilson  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table  next  morning  perfectly  unruffled. 
She  was  sad,  but  calm.  Whatever  her  injuries,  whatever  her  provocations,  she  had 
resolved  to  bear  them  with  the  serenity  of  Christian,  mingled  with  the  severity  of 
pagan,  fortitude.  Passion  was  extinct,  feeling  dead  ndthin  her  heart ;  and  she 
had  a  general  air  of  having  pulled  the  blinds  down  in  order  to  contemplate  in 
decent  secrecy  the  decease  of  her  tenderest  sentiments.  So  low  and  absent  was  her 
voice,  so  noiseless  her  movements,  so  waxen  her  c.almness  like  the  calmness  of  the 
dead — that  they  had  a  most  depressing  influence  ou  Sir.  Wilson.  There  wore 
moments  when  he  coidd  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  “  done  it that  he  had 
committed  a  sort  of  moral  infanticide ;  and  that  his  wife  was  now  hiding  in  her 
bosom  those  murdered  twins.  Love  and  Confidence,  which  are  the  first  and  most 
lasting  fruits  of  matrimony.  Of  course,  there  were  other  moments  when  he  felt 
nothing  of  the  kind;  when,  conscious  of  his  innocence  and  injuries,  he  simmered 
with  indignation  till  the  pot  boiled  over  almost.  However,  he  resolutely  sat  him¬ 
self  down  ou  the  lid,  knowing  that  he  might  as  well  remonstrate  with  an  accusing 
saint  in  a  picture  as  with  Mrs.  Wilson  in  her  then  frame  of  mind. 

Besides,  it  w.is  necessary  that  ho  should  explain  to  his  wife  who  the  strange 
lady  was,  and  elicit  Mrs.  Wilson’s  sympathies  for  her,  or,  at  any  rate,  her  help  for 
him.  This  consideration  damped  the  fires  kindled  by  her  flinty  coldness ;  but  he 
sought  her  eyes  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  to  speak.  At  length  he  forced  himself 
to  begin  without  opportunity. 

He  said,  “  Ahem !” 

Mrs.  Wilson  called  her  cat,  and  in  giving  it  some  toast  manifested  as  much 
tenderness  as  if,  poor  dumb  thing !  it  alone  remained  to  console  her  now. 

Mr.  Wilson,  suppressing  his  indignation  with  a  mighty  effort,  tried  “  Ahem !’ 
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again;  when,  at  last,  his  wife  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  looked  on  him.  The  ex- 
prta-ion  was  not  pleasing.  Being  interpreted,  it  might  have  meant  “More 
per.'ecution  ?” 

Her  husband  wisely  took  no  notice  of  this.  Breaking  the  subject  at  once,  he 
said,  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  that  he  was  ready  to  explain  about  the  lady 
upstairs,  and  hoped  his  wife  was  prepared  to  listen.  She  replied,  that  she  had 
really  no  desire  for  any  explanation  whatever.  Mr.  Wilson  was  master  of  h» 
own  house,  she  supposed,  and  old  enough  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  conduct ;  she 
begged  the  subject  might  be  dropped. — “  That  was  impossible,”  he  said,  “  as  she 
must  know.”  She  supposed  she  must  submit,  then ! 

So,  while  Mrs.  W.  talked  to  poor  puss  and  caressed  it,  he  told  so  much  of  Lotty’g 
sk  ry  as  was  convenient  for  his  purp(»e.  How  she  was  the  lady  he  had  married  to 
his  kinsman,  Mr.  Herbert  Grovelly ;  how  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  union 
was  an  unhappy  one ;  and  how,  to  his  great  surprise  and  still  greater  commisera¬ 
tion,  he  had  found  Mrs.  Grovelly  wandering  in  the  town  on  the  preceding  evening 
in  a  very  doubtful  state  of  mind. 

No  woman,  of  course,  could  long  affect  to  be  uninterested  in  such  a  story  as 
this.  Mrs.  Wilson  made  the  attempt  as  heroically  as  any  of  her  sex  could  hare 
done ;  but  her  husband  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  in  a  high  state  of 
curiosity  before  he  had  got  half  through  the  narrative.  You  must  not  suppose 
that  Mrs.  W'ilson  was  at  all  confused  by  the  explanation,  or  thought  it  at  all 
necessary  to  apologize  for  the  indulgence  of  her  injurious  misconceptions.  “  Qui 
t'excuse,  accuse." 

Principle  and  interest  combined  to  excite  in  Mrs.  Wilson’s  bosom  feelings  of 
the  softest  compassion  for  her  guest. 

“  Poor  thing  1"  she  cried,  looking  severely  at  her  husband ;  “  here  is  another 
instance  of  the  new  way  of  treating  wives.  We  shall  see  brides  whipped  home 
from  church  in  their  wedding  clothes  next,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  began  her  husband  mildly,  “  that  we  should  be  warranted  in 
inferring - ” 

“  Not  when  we  find  men  shameless  enough  to  turn  their  wives  out  of  doors  six 
months  after  marriage  ?” 

“  Stay !  We  are  not  sure  Mrs.  Grovelly  has  been  turned  out  of  doors !” 

“  Oh,  nonsense !  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a  young,  well-bred  woman  would 
roam  destitute  in  the  streets  of  her  own  choice  ?” 

“  That  is  exactly  what  remains  to  be  explained,  my  dear.” 

‘‘  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  in  the  matter  ?” 

“  Well,  we  must  first  learn  what  we  can  of  Mrs.  Grovelly  herself.  If  you  will 
imdertake  that,  1  will  then  consider  how  best  to  communicate  with  her  friends.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  made  no  reply  to  this  proposition  ;  which,  however,  she  was  so 
far  from  being  unwilling  to  act  upon  that  in  ten  minutes  she  was  in  the  sufferer’s 
room — benevolent  and  inductive. 

Her  husband  awaited  her  first  report  in  his  library,  in  rather  an  anxious  and 
hesitating  state  of  mind.  The  report  was  a  melancholy  one,  and  such  as  Mis. 
Wilson  could  not  make  without  a  genuine  tear  or  two.  When  she  entered  the 
room,  she  found  Jilrs.  Herbert  still  asleep.  However,  the  poor  lady  woke  almost 
immediately ;  and,  instead  of  manifesting  any  surprise  at  finding  herself  in  a 
strange  place,  or  asking  any  questions,-  she  bade  Mrs.  Wilson  good  morrow. 
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imilingi  begged  that  lady’s  assistance  to  dress  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
if  she  had  known  her  for  twenty  years.  “  Of  course,"  said  pitiful  Mrs.  Wilson, 
“  she  had  nothing  fit  to  dress  in,  her  clothes  being  saturated  with  rain.  I  offered 
her  some  of  mine  that  I  hod  carried  in  with  me.  She  refused  them  in  a  suspicious, 
peremptory  way,  and  stepped  out  of  bed  to  get  at  her  own  wretched  things.  But, 
dear  me  I  she  could  not  stand !  When  I  went  forward  to  support  her,  I  found  her 
helpless  as  a  child,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  hot — burning  hot !  I  shall  never 
forget  her  look  when  she  found  herself  in  this  condition.  She  seemed  as  if  she  had 
long  expected  and  yet  was  perfectly  bewildered  at  it.  Turning  from  me,  she  got 
back  to  her  bed  again,  and  there  she  lies  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  heedless  of  all 
that  is  said  to  her." 

This  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Wilson  expected  to  hear.  He  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  that  Mrs.  Grovelly  would  find  herself  unable  to  quit  his  house  at  present ; 
otherwise,  indeed,  and  if  she  had  insisted  on  going  her  way,  bis  notions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  her  would  have  been  very  much  embarrassed.  Forcible 
detention  of  the  person  is  an  awkward  enterprise  in  this  country  ;  and  yet  how 
desirable  a  thing  it  was  that  Mrs.  Grovelly  should  be  detained  in  quiet  custody  till 
her  relations  could  be  communicated  with,  and  their  views  with  regard  to  her 
ascertained !  However,  her  condition  left  no  difficulty  on  this  score ;  and  if 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  congratulate  himself  on  the  lady's  weakness,  he  approved  of  it  as 
consistent  with  the  facts,  in  harmony  with  his  past  ideas  and  present  intentions, 
and  as  calculated  to  produce  the  best  results  in  the  end — all  things  considered. 
Ah,  if  we  could  only  see  as  others  see  how  well-ordered  are  our  chastisements ! — how 
good  our  sufferings  are  for  us  1  Mr.  AVilson  was  so  satisfied  with  the  logic  of  Mrs. 
Grovelly’s  fate,  that  he  rather  prided  himself  on  having  a  part  in  the  arrangement. 

After  much  deliberation,  this  good  gentleman  decided  to  write  to  Miss  Dacre 
as  a  better  course  than  seeking  an  interview  with  her.  As  his  letter  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  bit  of  composition,  I  transcribe  it ; — 

“  Dear  SIiss  Dacre. — The  confidence  you  have  honoured  me  with  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Grovelly’s  unhappy  marriage — (of  which  I  shall  ever  regret  having 
been  the  instrument) — together  with  my  own  forebodings,  in  some  measure  pre¬ 
pared  me  for  a  discovery  which  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you,  and  which  otherwise 
would  have  caused  me  the  greatest  astonishment.  How  much  more  yon  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  1  do  not  know,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  any  business  of 
mine  to  inquire.  However. 

“  Returning  near  midnight  yesterday  from  the  performance  of  one  of  those 
melancholy  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  parochial  clergymen,  I  encountered  a 
spectacle  which  instantly  arrested  my  attention.  A  woman,  evidently  young  and 
delicate,  though  carelessly  if  not  miserably  clad,  was  being  thrust  into  the  streets 

by  the  waiters  at  the - Hotel.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  a  cold  wind 

swept  in  gusts  through  the  streets,  not  a  star  was  visible — a  scene  which  could  not 
fail  of  heightening  the  sympathies,  even  of  the  most  hard-hearted,  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  creature  thus  rudely  thrust  out  of  doors  into  the  storm.  I  followed  her, 
determined  to  find  her  some  shelter,  whoever  she  might  be  ;  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  her  expulsion  from  the  hotel  was  calculated  to  dispel  the  hope  that  her 
misfortunes  were  unmerited.  With  these  intentions,  then,  I  approached  and 
touched  her  arm ;  when  (judge  of  my  astonishment  I)  1  found  the  unfortunate 
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stranger  to  be  no  other  than — Mrs.  Herbert  Grovelly !  For  some  moments  I 
found  it  diflScult  to  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses ;  but  the  stranger's  manifest 
anxiety  to  get  away  from  me  was  too  strongly  comfirmative.  Nor,  indeed,  had  I 
any  considerable  difficulty  in  extracting  from  her  a  confession  of  her  identity. 

“  Now  I  need  not  say,  my  dear  Miss  Dacre,  that  I  was  and  am  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  progress  of  this  unhappy  woman’s  history  for  several  montlis  past ;  but, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  or  whatever  I  had  known,  the  path  of  duty  was  clear 
before  me.  For  no  consideration  could  I  allow  her  to  perish  in  the  streets.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  conveyed  her  home,  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  who 
received  her  with  the  kindness  she  invariably  extends  to  every  one  with  whom  site 
is  brought  in  contact. 

“  Mrs.  Grovelly  now  remains  with  us,  of  course  :  I  am  sorry  to  add,  in  a  very 
sad  condition.  Her  bodily  health  is,  I  fear,  much  shaken,  and  her  mental  health 
appears  far  from  satisfactory.  How  she  fell  into  this  state  I  do  not  ask  myself— it 
is  too  painful  an  inquiry.  Enough  for  me  that  1  have  rescued  her  from  a 
dangerous  and  delicate  situation  for  nil  parties ;  for  if  she  had  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  the  police,  as  she  easily  might,  we  should  have  had  an  annoying  and  scandalous 
disclosure  in  the  newspapers,  always  too  ready  to  revel  in  the  dtsmjrtmens  of 
family  affairs.  1  now  await  your  reply  to  this  communication,  w'hich  I  am  afraid 
will  give  you  little  pleasure ;  but  that,  at  any  rate,  is  not  the  /an/<  of 

“  Your  faithful  servant, 

“  RirHAitD  Wii.sox.” 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MI.SS  DACUE  TO  THE  llESCUE. 

Grovelly  House  was  all  this  while  a  den  of  gloom,  a  cave  of  despair,  s 
weariness,  and  a  desolation.  Not  a  wind  that  passed  over  it  but  had  a  doleful 
sound  ;  the  rain  rained  on  It  without  refreshing ;  the  sunshine  that  glowed  into 
its  windows  was  hard  and 'brazen,  so  that  the  whole  house  appeared  to  be  a 
headache  on  a  hot  day,  and  the  people  in  it  so  many  wandering,  weary  thoughts. 
The  very  servants  at  last  fell  into  a  habit  of  going  up  and  down  as  if  somebody  lay 
dead  in  the  house.  The  skeleton  would  not  be  shut  in  a  cupboard,  or  it  was  not. 
It  was  a  skeleton  in  possession,  put  in  by  that  “grim  Landlord,”  Fate;  and 
accordingly  he  lounged  wherever  he  pleased — looked  in  at  the  kitchen  occasionally 
— rattled  his  bones,  in  a  friendly  way,  in  the  attics — was  dimly  seen  stalking  with 
long  strides  up  and  down  the  staircases — left  an  odour  in  the  galleries  as  if  there 
he  smoked  his  pipe  of  woful  weed — and  fifty  shadows  of  him  stood,  one  at  every 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  prospect  all  day  long.  At  night  he  lay  two  in  a 
bed,  or  rather  he  lay  in  duplicate :  my  lady’s  bed  was  his  (a  sorrowful  bedfellow  I), 
and  so  was  Herbert’s.  He  dined  in  duplicate  too,  did  the  skeleton — with  mother 
and  son  ;  or  if  these  two  dined  together,  then  their  grim  attendant  compensated 
himself  by  coming  out  at  the  board  with  double  distinctness. 

In  short,  a  change  for  the  worse  had  fallen  on  the  whole  household,  with  two 
exceptions — Silr.  Jolm  and  Miss  Dacre.  Even  Sir  Thomas  was  stirred  out  of  that 
contemplation  of  his  diseases,  real  and  imaginary,  which  gave  such  complacency 
to  his  existence ;  for  one  of  his  weaknesses  was  a  tendency  to  aurification  of  the 
heart,  or  love  of  money ;  and,  being  convinced  that  Mrs.  Herbert  was  dead,  be 
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WBB  impatient  that  the  catastrophe  could  not  be  proved,  and  his  son  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  property.  In  manifold  hints,  couched  in  the  most  delicate  language, 
he  urged  the  danger  of  delaying  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage  till 
tiie  body  was  found :  or  if  there  was  no  danger,  how  strange  it  would  seem !  said 
he.  Lady  Grovelly  was  of  this  opinion  too.  Here  were  the  executors  under 
Leeson’s  will  advertising  half  over  Europe  for  the  missing  lady,  by  the  name  of 
Chiurlotte  Lecson :  supposing  the  marriage  ever  acknowledged  (whether  to  bring 
the  bride  home  alive,  or  to  bury  her  in  Grovelly  vaults),  how  awkward  would  the 
silence  now  appear !  What  would  people  say  ? 

No  doubt  the  situation  was  very  difficult ;  but  to  all  these  suggestions  Herbert 
turned  a  sullen  ear.  “  They  smell  of  nothing  but  pride  and  avarice,’’  he  said  ;  and  ho 
declarM  that,  as  these  two  sentiments  had  driven  his  wife  away,  they  should 
make  no  profit  by  the  transaction.  “  Y'ou  have  killed  her,  madam,”  he  said  to  his 
mother  one  day  v.lien  she  broached  the  subject;  “in  pursuit  of  an  excellent 
family  policy,  you  and  your  advisers  have  killed  her ;  I  ho2)e  you  don’t  think  of 
taking  her  bones  to  market?  Y'ou  have  destroyed  the  low  connexion  which  dis¬ 
graced  our  house ;  you  may  now  avow  the  disgrace,  if  you  pleiise ;  but  I  assure  you, 
you  were  right  from  the  first — disgrace  is  all  we  shall  get  by  the  miion.  Not  a 
penny  of  hers  shall  redden  my  hands  1  Come  !  to  take  blood  and  blood-money  too, 
that  is  altogether  unreasonable.” 

By  such  severe  and  unjust  speeches  as  these  did  the  young  man  sometimes 
relieve  the  dull  agony  that  wore  Ids  heart  away — a  numb,  hopeless  heart ;  for  had 
he  not  searched  all  Europe  for  Ids  wife  in  vain  ?  By  such  speeches  it  was,  too— 
by  them,  and  by  the  f«ct  that  Herbert  s^^ent  five-sixths  of  his  idle,  listless  days 
with  his  mad  brother — that  the  skeleton  was  kept  so  lively. 

And  Miss  Dacre  also.  The  intelligence  of  this  lady  was  blunt  as  an  anvil : 
that  is  the  grand  secret  of  her  character,  by  which  her  misdeeds  are  to  be  read,  as 
are  the  misdeeds  of  nine- tenths  of  all  misdoers,  who,  poor  souls !  cannot  for  the 
life  of  them  understand  when  they  are  to  blame,  or  what  they  are  blamed  for.  Is 
it  Slink’s  fault — Slink,  who,  being  unfortunate  in  the  hoi-se  trade,  went  to  America 
with  the  firm  intention  of  returning  to  his  family  w'hen  he  had  made  a  fortune — 
is  it  Slink’s  fault  if  his  wife  imagines  herself  deserted,  and  so  drowns  herself  ? 
To  the  Day  of  Judgment  he  will  never  be  convinced  that  he  was  guilty  of  anything 
worse  than  a  mistake ;  though,  probably,  he  may  then  be  brought  to  view  his 
conduct  in  a  different  light.  At  present  his  intelligence  is  too  dull,  it  was  always 
too  dull,  to  receive  the  reflection  of  his  own  motives ;  nor  can  he  recognise  them 
fairly  w'hen  he  sees  them  reficcted  in  your  intelligence.  So  with  Miss  Dacre.  In 
this  rcsiiect,  that  elegant  and  accomiJished  woman  was  on  a  level  with  Slink,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  Was  it  Ittr  fault  that  Mrs.  Herbert  had  absconded,  or  had  drowned 
herself  ?  Was  it  not  her  duty  as  a  niece — putting  aside  the  nalimal  promptings  of 
her  love — to  acquaint  Sir  Thomas  of  his  sou’s  clandestine  attacliment  ?  and  could 
she  l)e  held  responsible  for  the  cruel  letter — which  she  admitted  tens  cruel — written 
by  Sir  T.  to  Mr.  Leeson  ?  No  doubt  she  had  acted  hastily,  madly,  wickedly,  if 
you  will,  in  forming  that  jilot  against  Lotty,  but  it  had  never  come  into  operation  ; 
and  is  nothmg  to  be  allowed  for  the  temptation  of  a  jiassionate  woman,  whose  love 
has  been  slighted  and  betrayed  ?  Adelaide  did  deeply  regret,  indeed,  that  she  liad 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  shock  poor  Cliarlotte  (against  whom  she  entertained  not 
the  least  malice  now)  by  exhibiting,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John,  a  prophecy  of 
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whftt  her  husband  might  become ;  but  beyond  this,  Miss  Dacre  was  conscientiously 
of  opinion  that  she  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  misfortunes  of  Lotty,  or  the 
unhappiness  of  Herbert. 

So  it  was  that  Miss  Dacre  was  able  to  maintain  her  cheerfulness  amidst  all  the 
gloom  that  fell  upon  her  house.  In  ftu:t,  as  I  have  explained  before,  her  content¬ 
ment  was  so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  general  sadness,  and  there  was  so  much 
untold  resentment  in  Lady  Grovelly’s  manner  towards  her,  that  she  found  it 
convenient  to  pay  a  ro\md  of  visits  about  this  time — always  returning  at  short 
intervals,  however,  lest  the  bonds  of  family  affection  should  suffer  too  much  relax¬ 
ation.  During  one  of  these  intervals  she  received  Mr.  Wilson’s  letter. 

The  intelligehce  thus  imparted  to  her  wrought  a  slight  revulsion  in  Miss  Dacre's 
sentiments.  She  could  not  repress  a  certain  consciousness  that  her  forgiveness  of 
Lotty  had  depended  pretty  much  upon  whether  she  turned  up  again  or  not.  Now 
it  seemed  she  had  turned  up  again ;  and,  the  first  surprise  over,  the  old  rancour 
in  Adelaide's  heart  was  only  subdued  by  the  reflection  that  she  and  Wilson  alone 
knew  of  Mrs.  Herbert’s  existence,  and  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  the 
poor  lady’s  return.  Therefore,  Miss  Dacre  had  time  to  ponder  her  position. 

Suppose  she  were  to  turn  out  the  good  genius  of  the  drama,  and  not  the  evil 
one,  after  all?  Suppose  she  were  to  hasten  to  Mr.  Wilson’s,  comfort  the  distressed 
Lotty,  restore  her  to  her  husband's  arms,  and  so  bring  down  the  curtain  with  all 
the  applause  for  herself  ?  Enchanting  idea !  It  rushed  into  Adelaide’s  heart  like 
new-born  light. 

At  first,  however,  it  appeared  so  romantic,  that,  though  Miss  Dacre  could  not  but 
admire  it,  she  conceived  no  notion  of  putting  it  in  practice.  That  is  the  way  with 
virtue  in  general,  you  know.  Everybody  believes  in  it,  everybody  admires  it ;  but 
somehow  very  few  of  us  consider  ourselves  the  right  parties  to  become  rigidly 
virtuous.  Our  humility  accounts  for  it,  I  suppose.  However,  the  romantic  idea, 
having  once  entered  Adelaide’s  head,  made  rapid  conquest,  and  at  length  took 
possession  of  it  altogether.  It  took  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  played  all  sorts  of 
dramas  before  her.  It  excited  her  imagination  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  rehearsed 
in  the  air  the  scene  when  she  should  meet  Lotty,  the  scene  w'hen  she  should  return 
with  that  injured  lady,  and  what  she  herself  should  say,  and  what  Lotty  should 
say,  and  Herbert,  and  Lady  Grovelly,  and  how  they  should  all  have  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  how  she  should  then  betake  herself  to  France  to  become  a  sceur  de 
charite  right  off ! 

It  was  because  Miss  Dacre  had  never  entertained  such  notions  before,  perhaps, 
that  they  now  possessed  her  with  violence,  overthrowing  every  prii'.ciple  by  which 
her  conduct  hitherto  had  been  governed.  Scarcely  could  she  eat,  and  scarcely 
sleep.  Wilson’s  letter  had  reached  her  in  the  evening.  Recognising  his  hand, 
she  retired  into  her  own  room  to  read  it,  and  thither  she  returned  after  a  brief 
hour  in  the  drswung-room,  where  her  restless  manner  and  her  fevered  face  more 
than  warranted  the  customary  excuse  of  headache. 

Her  projects  and  her  fancies,  liowever,  allowed  her  no  repose.  Once  and  again 
she  rose  and  bathed  her  forehead  and  looked  out  at  the  quiet  night ;  but  water 
failed  to  cool  her,  and  she  took  no  calmness  from  gazing  on  the  moon.  The  more 
she  conned  her  virtuous  resolution,  breaking  it  into  chapter  and  verse,  the  more 
her  enthusiasm  grew,  till  at  length  it  went  from  beyond  Lotty,  embracing  all 
mankind.  She  began  to  think  of  the  stories  she  had  read  of  the  sudden  conversion 
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of  Binnere  noble  and  simple,  (especially  the  former)  of  the  new  spirit  poured, 
unseen  and  unsuspected,  into  men’s  minds,  changing  them  whether  they  will 
or  no.  Certainly,  she  had  never  dreamed  that  such  a  change  could  come  over 
her;  and  as  she  stood  breathless  in  the  middle  of  the  dark,  she  wondered  how  it 
could  have  done  so  at  last.  Little  feeble  touches  of  it  she  had  experienced  like 
other  people,  as  when  she  bought  wool  and  sili  for  that  altar-cloth ;  but  nothing 
like  this — nothing.  Her  heart,  her  imagination,  was  inflamed ;  the  iron  was  hot ; 
she  felt  herself  running  into  a  new  mould,  and  looked  forward  half  in  alarm,  half  in 
satisfaction,  to  the  day  when  she  should  wake  to  find  herself  a  good,  hard,  cold  saint. 

Dwelling  on  that  picture  of  herself,  and  the  figure  she  should  make  in  serge, 
contrasted  with  Lotty  in  ribbons  and  a  silken  gown,  Adelaide  dropped  at  length 
into  a  feverish  slumber.  Her  dreams  supplied  her  resolution  with  sufficient  fuel  to 
keep  it  alive,  and  she  woke  with  feelings  calmer,  indeed,  than  those  that  agitated 
her  the  night  before,  but  feverish  enough,  and  still  enveloped  in  a  halo  of 
goodness.  In  fact,  it  was  not  without  a  pang  (for  the  first  time)  that  she 
told  her  aunt  a  fib  about  going  to  see  the  Chumleighs  in  Yorkshire,  in  order  to 
accoimt  for  the  journey  she  was  bent  on  taking  immediately  to  Hull.  Not  that 
my  lady,  or  anybody  else  at  Grovelly  House,  concerned  themselves  much  now  with 
any  reasons  she  might  have  for  leaving  them.  Between  ourselves,  they  were  glad 
enough  to  be  rid  of  her  ;  for  somehow,  when  she  was  absent,  the  mother  and  her 
son  drew  closer  together  in  their  own  sad  way,  than  when  fair  Adelaide  adorned 
the  scene. 

Miss  Dacre  left  Grovelly  House  without  her  maid ;  for  the  Chumleiglis  were 
familiar  friends,  and  there  were  daughters  with  maids  to  lend  her. 

One  little  incident  happened  before  her  departure,  which,  for  the  time,  placed 
its  object  in  jeopardy,  for  the  reason  that  it  created  a  deplorable  revulsion  in 
Adelaide’s  sentiments ;  and  these  were  new,  you  know.  Since  the  day  when 
Mr.  John  had  played  leap-frog  at  her,  she  had  never  seen  him,  and  it  had  never  as 
yet  occurred  to  her  that  she  ought  to  forgive  him.  Now,  however,  affairs  had 
changed ;  and  she  felt  herself  impelled  by  several  motives  to  s.ay  a  kind  word  to 
him  before  she  went  away.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  certain  propriety  in 
soothing  an  enemy  at  home  before  you  go  forth  to  reconcile  a  rival  abroad.  If 
charity  begins  at  home,  why  not  forgiveness?  In  the  next  place.  Miss  Dacrc’s 
then  frame  of  mind  disposed  her  to  look  out  for  an  early  grave  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
enough  that,  if  she  lost  this  opportunity,  another  might  be  denied  her.  Lastly,  a 
little  doubt,  a  little  diffidence  existed  in  her  bosom  as  to  whether  she  was  equal  to 
her  repentance,  or  rather  to  her  resolutions  with  regard  to  Lotty  and  the  world  in 
future ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  bad  plan  to  begin  with  Mr.  John,  who,  being 
mad,  was  less  likely  than  other  folk  to  observe  any  awkwardness  she  might 
betray  at  going  off.  These  are  all  good  grounds,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  Adelaide  acted  on  them. 

When  she  entered  his  room,  Mr.  John  was  occupied  with  a  microscope; 
explaining  to  Grippermore  that  he  did  not  know  why  such  toys  should  be  made, 
since,  for  his  part,  he  could  always  see  things  as  big  or  as  little  as  he  pleased. 

“  Look  you  here,”  said  he.  “  I  half  shut  my  left  eye  at  cousin  Adelaide ;  and 
—flounces,  furbelows,  and  pearl-powder — hair,  hide,  and  horns — she  is  no  bigger 
than  a  butterfly.  I  suppose  by-and-by  we  may  look  out  for  a  race  of  caterpillars. 
By  Jove,  a  bad  day  for  cabbages!” 
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Adelaide  only  smiled.  “  Dear  John,”  she  said,  “  I  am  going  away.” 

“  Very  well,  Adelaide.  I  don’t  care !” 

“  I  know  you  don’t ;  that  is  why  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bye.” 

“  Most  inconseciuential  reasoning.  Don’t  let  it  hurry  you  back — that  would 
be  still  more  absurd.” 

“  Why,  are  you  still  cross  with  Ae  ?” 

“  Cross  ?  cross  as  two  sticks !  cross  to  crucifixion !” 

“  Don’t  say  so !  See,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  ever  giving 
you  pain,  if  I  have  done  so - ” 

“  Pretty  humbug !” 

“  And  to  beg  your  forgiveness !  Let  us  be  friends,  dear  John  !” 

“  Sweet  do !” 

“  You  do  not  believe  wie  V” 

*•  Not  I !  I  assuie  you  it  is  impossible !”  replied  Jlr.  John,  with  a  low  bow. 

“  But  if  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  wayward,  unthinking,  unkind  if 
you  will — that  I  have  been  very  naughty  to  you  and  to  everybody  else,  and  mean 
to  be  better — will  you  not  forgive  meV” 

“  Cousin  Ethiop,  change  your  skin  if  you  please,  but  you’ll  always  bo  a  nigger, 
take  my  word  for  it.  Y^ou  will  only^be  a  more  unpleasivnt  nigger — that’s  all.” 

“  Really,  you  arc  too  bad !”  Adelaide  exclaimed,  keeping  down  her  anger  like 

a  first-rate  martyr.  “  But  you  sliall  not  provoke  me.  You - ”  Here  she  was 

interrupted. 

“  Have  you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  tiea  about  you?”  asked  Sir.  John,  tapping 
the  microscope. 

“  John !” 

“A  flea!  a  flea,  my  dear!  You  don’t  like  the  word.  I  do.  So  brisk,  so 
expressive !  Ah,  cousin !  how  miserable  the  lot  of  the  creature  doomed  to  feed 
from  your  slow,  pink  veins !  Poor  flea !  If  we  had  him  here,  Grippermore,  we 
should  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  animal  at  his  greatest  possible  disad¬ 
vantage.  5Iy  opinion  is  that  he  would  turn  out  soft-shelled !” 

This  was  more  than  Miss  Dacrc  could  endure.  Her  face  flushed  with  anger : 
she  contrived  to  drop  her  cousin  a  courtesy  that  was  a  miracle  of  expression,  and 
then  retreated  without  permittiug  herself  a  word  in  reply. 

A  sore  trial  to  Adelaide,  this.  For  a  moment  it  washed  away  all  her  good 
n'solves,  leaving  her  wickeder  than  ever.  The  dear  reader  herself  has  had  such 
experiences,  no  doubt,  and  knows  how  cross  and  cruel  they  are.  Miss  Dacre, 
however,  recovered  after  a  brief  struggle — winning  the  victory  by  remembering 
that,  in  conquering  herself,  she  heaped  coals  on  Mr.  John’s  head — though  he  did 
not  know  it,  perhaps.  Besides,  why  should  she  be  turned  aside  by  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  being  ? 

Strengthened,  then,  rather  than  weakened,  by  her  cousin’s  rudeness — for  not 
she,  but  goodness,  had  been  injured — iliss  Dacre  gathered  her  robes  about  her, 
and  departed.  An  express  train  conveyed  her — she  sat  in  a  carriage  all  alone — 
both  highly  favourable  circumstances.  She  had  leisure  to  dwell  upon  her  errand; 
and  the  clattering  of  the  engines,  as  they  rushed  with  the  speed  and  fury  of  the 
wind,  straining,  snorting,  panting  as  they  bore  her,  so  calm,  on  her  mission  of  love, 
addevl  momentarily  to  Miss  Dacre’s  inspiration.  The  mere  motion,  so  smooth  and 
rapid,  was  exhilarating ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  dream  that 
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the  faithful  stoker  was  stoking,  and  the  steady  driver  driving,  and  the  fire  blazing, 
and  the  steam  struggling,  the  whole  machine  roaring  on  its  way  and  the  cows 
running  out  of  it — all  because  she  was  bound  on  such  an  excellent  errand.  Again 
did  Adelaide  paint  the  air  with  a  hundred  touching  scenes  in  which  she  stood 
superior  in  modest  sadness.  So  earnest  was  she  that  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  settling  whether,  on  arriving,  she  should  rush  to  Charlotte’s  room  and  fling 
herself  into  her  arms,  crying,  “  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  come  to  us  I  oh,  where  have 
you  been  ?”  or  whether  Mr.  Wilson  should  prepare  the  poor  lady,  by  a  series  of 
hints  and  suppositions,  as  thus ; — “  Your  friends  are  ignorant  of  this,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced — ^indeed,  I  am  sure  of  it.  One,  at  least,  would  fly  to  you.  Suppose  she 


were  on  the  way !  Suppose  her  within  reach  of  your  voice !  Suppose  her — here  1” 
— while  at  that  moment  she,  Adelaide,  should  appear  at  the  open  door,  extending 
her  hand  with  a  sad,  soft  smile.  Either  of  these  scenes  would  be  touching ;  and 
Mias  Dacre  felt  that  a  meeting  which  was  not  touching  would  do  injustice  to  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  her  feelings.  Nor  in  this  respect  do  I  think  her  wrong.  A 
set  of  emotions  new  and  strange  had  been  awakened  in  her,  springing  into  life 
full-grown ;  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasures  of  self-immolation  possessed  her  with  a 
sort  of  religious  rapture ;  a  “  revival”  had  .sprung  up  in  her  heart,  and  her  whole 
inner  woman  swooned,  dreamed,  wrestled,  rejoiced,  and  swooned  and  dreamed 
again,  just  as  some  of  our  fellow-countrymen  lately,  and  the  niggers  in  Jamaica, 
have  “revived”  in  the  flesh.  Such  “revivals”  are  not  imcommon,  I  believe, 
amongst  the  ladies  of  the  class  to  which  Miss  Dacre  belonged. 
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At  length  the  train  arrived  at  Miss  Dacre's  destination — a  little  too  soon ;  for  j 

the  man  who  cries  Hull  I”  broke  in  most  provokingly  upon  a  tender  picture  cast  ! 

fifteen  years  in  the  future,  wherein  the  dreamer,  as  lady  superior  of  a  convent,  | 

received  her  cousin  Herbert’s  daughter  into  her  grey  retreat  of  piety  and  education.  j 

However,  that  romantic  imagining  had  to  be  dispelled-.^at  the  most  critical 
moment,  too ;  just,  in  fact,  when  the  lady  superior  had  recognised — not  without 
a  pang  even  then — the  features  of  her  old  rival  in  the  thoughtless  young  girl 
before  her. 

This  trifling  annoyance  was  allowed  no  time  to  rankle  in  Adelaide's  bosom. 

She  had  to  descend  from  the  train  at  once ;  a  porter,  recognising  her  quality, 
came  forward  with  questions  about  her  carriage ;  and  before  she  could  take  second 
thought  in  the  matter.  Miss  Dacre  was  driving  on  her  way  to  Mr.  Wilson’s. 

The  lady  was  announced  just  as  Mr.  Wilson  had  sat  down  to  his  leg  of 
mutton  and  his  pint  of  porter — a  dinner  which  he  had  anticipated  with  more 
than  complacency ;  yet,  strange  to  say.  Miss  Dacre's  arrival  was  no  sooner 
announced  than  he  regarded  the  innocent  plain  joint  as  if  it  had  done  him  a 
mortal  injury.  It  was  altogether  impossible  that  he  should  ask  his  noble  and 
delicate  relative  to  sit  down  to  such  a  table,  and  nothing,  he  felt,  was  to  be 
done,  but  to  pretend  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  already  dined.  Accordingly, 

Miss  Dacre  was  ushered  into  the  study,  where  Wilson,  after  devouring  iiia 
bread,  attended  her. 

Both  parties  were  disturbed ;  so  much  so,  that  the  ordinary  formalities  of 
greeting  were  forgotten. 

I  hardly  expected  this  honour — so  soon  I”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  in  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  turn  the  conversation  would  take. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Wilson,  what  could  I  do  but  hurry  to  her  at  once,  after 
receiving  your  touching  letter  ?  Though  I  am  a  woman,”  she  added,  with  a  feeble  . 
smile,  “  I  find  pity  strong  enough  to  disarm  jealousy.  1  am  not  surprised  that  i 
her  miseries  led  you  to  rebuke  me,  for  they  have  turned  me  against  myself  I”  I 

This  tone  rather  staggered  Mr.  Wilson — it  was  so  different  from  that  she  had  I 

held  at  their  previous  interview.  That  he  was  inexprewibly  relieved — {fledged  as 
he  had  been  to  a  partisanship  of  profitless  wrong — ^need  not  be  told. 

“  Dear  Miss  Dacre  I”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  never  doubted  that  you  had  a  good 
heart  1” — which  was  going  a  little  too  far :  they  blushed  accordingly. 

“  Mrs.  Grovelly  is  no  worse?”  Adelaide  asked.  *  | 

“  No— nor  better,  I  fear !"  j 

“  She  is  sleeping,  perhaps  ?”  j 

“  You  are  impatient  to  see  her?”  ; 

”  Oh,  if  you  please !  Mrs.  Wilson  would  give  herself  the  trouble,  perhaps - " 

The  gentleman  bowed  and  left  the  room,  happier  than  when  he  had  entered  it. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  joined  Miss  Dacre. 

What  passed  between  the  ladies  is  of  little  importance.  They  met,  they  measured 
each  other,  and  they  talked  of  the  subject  of  Miss  Dacre’s  visit  with  the  sympathetic 
insincerity  observable  on  all  such  occasions.  The  great  question  between  them 
was,  how  Adelaide  should  make  her  presence  known  to  Lotty.  Several  means 
were  discussed,  and  finally  Miss  Dacre’s  first  suggestion  was  agreed  upon. 

Two  full  days  had  passed  since  Charlotte  had  been  carried  to  Mr.  Wilson’s, 
and  during  that  time  she  had  not  quitted  her  room — only  for  a  little  while 
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her  bed.  When  she  slept,  or  whether  she  slept  at  all  during  those  two  days,  was 
unknown  to  Mrs.  Wilson  or  to  the  foolish  young  woman  from  the  workhouse 
appointed  to  be  Lotty’s  nurse ;  for,  whenever  they  looked  on  her,  there  she  lay  as 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  described  her — with  her  face  to  the  wall,  open-eyed,  and  appa¬ 
rently  deaf  to  all  that  was  said  to  her. 

This  morning,  however,  a  change,  not  for  the  worse,  had  been  wrought  in  her 
by  Mrs.  Wilson’s  little  son  James,  aged  seven.  A  bold-eyed,  soft-hcarte  l,  good 
little  fellow  was  he — frank  and  bright  as  the  dawn  of  a  June  day.  And  so  this 
morning  he  had  found  his  way  to  Lotty's  room  by  stealth ;  and,  going  up  to  the 
nurse,  asked  permission  to  see  the  poor  lady,  in  the  sweetest  and  most  mysterious  of 
whispers.  That  Mrs.  Herbert  heard  distinctly  enough.  She  turned  instantly 
towards  him,  holding  out  her  hand  with  softening  eyes  at  last.  Without  further 
invitation  little  Jem  clambered  on  the  bed,  and — well,  the  end  of  it  was  that  in  a 
quarter  of  au  hour  they  were  both  fast  asleep,  Jem's  arms  tightly  clasped  round 
the  lady’s  neck.  The  young  woman  from  the  workhouse  said  it  was  most  beautiful ; 
and  for  once  she  was  right. 

Jem  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  room  after  this.  Even  while  his  mamma  and 
Miss  Dacre  were  confabulating  below,  he  was  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  e.vtreme 
foot  of  the  bed,  telling  his  new  friend  how  he  only  wished  he  had  been  a  babe  in 
the  wood,”  and  his  uncle  Peter  had  tried  it  on  with  robbers  with  him. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Wilson  came  upstairs  with  Adelaide.  In 
pursuit  of  their  little  plan,  Mrs.  W.  opened  the  dour  a  httle  way,  while  she  said — 

“  I  really  do  not  know  whether  you  ought  to  go  in  so  suddenly.  Perhaps  she 
may  be  asleep,  perhaps  the  shock  may  be  too  much  for  her !” 

Then  there  was  a  brief  pause,  that  the  words  might  fairly  reach  the  poor  lady 
withm.  They  did  reach  her,  like  a  blow  from  an  unseen  hand. 

“  Xo,  no  1”  was  answered  in  Adelaide’s  well-known  voice,  and  that  voice  full 
of  emotion,  “  I  must  go  in  1  I  must  see  her  I” 

The  door  was  flung  open !  there  stood  Adelaide.  Lotty  rose  tipon  her  knees 
with  her  hands  clasped,  like  a  child  saying  its  prayers — pale  as  Death,  eager  as  the 
last  look  of  Life. 

“  0  Charlotte !”  cried  Adelaide,  “  you  foolish  thing  I”  and  ran  and  embraced 
her.  And  they  all  broke  down  and  wept — the  young  w'oman  from  the  workhouse 
loader  than  her  betters. 

Right  or  wrong,  little  Jem  took  a  singular  view  of  this  proceeding.  For  a 
moment  he  looked  at  Adelaide  as  if  he  had  his  doubts  about  her ;  but  when  she 
took  Lotty’s  head  to  her  bosom,  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  seemed  to  imagine 
she  had  got  his  friend  in  chancery,”  for  the  piu^se  of  punishment.  So,  slipping 
off  the  bed,  he  attacked  Miss  Dacre  from  behind,  like  an  infant  Fury,  going 
far  to  spoil  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in  this  story.  However,  he  was 
instantly  removed. 


A\as  younger,  sliu  was  not  only  good-looking,  but  more  than  middling  pretty.  At 
present,  besides  some  wrinkles  caused  more  by  sorrow  than  by  age,  which  make 
her  apjjear  older  than  she  is,  her  face  is  very  grave.  Her  eyes  are  so  piercing  as 
to  induce  not  only  reverence,  but  fear,  in  those  she  turns  them  on ;  and  yet  she  is 
very  short-sighted — being  unable  to  read,  or  do  anything  else,  without  placing  her 
eyes  quite  close  to  the  object.  Her  voice  is  thick  and  loud,  like  a  man's ;  so  that 
w  hen  she  speaks  she  is  always  heard  a  good  way  off.  In  short,  slie  is  a  decent 
woman  for  her  age ;  and,  putting  aside  her  rank  as  queen,  she  would  never  be 
abhorred  for  ugliness." 

Protestant  historians  have  painted  a  much  darker  picture ;  but  we  must  always 
remember  that  Alary’s  youth  had  been  passed  in  gloom  and  storms.  Her  father 
had  alternately  threatened  to  make  her  a  nun,  and  to  take  off  her  head  ;  and  he 
and  his  ministers  hail  forceil  her  to  sign  a  paper  in  which  she  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  church  she  adored  was  a  cheat,  and  that  the  mother  who  bore  her 
had  never  been  her  father’s  lawful  wife.  A  woman  of  an  angelic  temper— a 
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A  POinnAiT  of  Alary — a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  the  new  queen — from  the 
hand  of  one  of  her  own  contemporaries,  will  surely  be  better  than  an  engraving 
from  a  modem  artist,  however  clever  a  limner  he  may  be ;  so  listen,  and  Michele, 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  shall  sketch  royalty  for  your  edification,  if  not  delight. 
It  was  just  before  her  death,  in  1557,  that  our  correspondent  took  notes,  and  the 
entry  is — 

“  She  is  a  woman  of  lov/  stature,  but  has  no  defects  in  her  limbs,  nor  any 
deformity  whatever.  In  person  she  is  thin  and  delicate ;  altogether  unlike  her 
father,  who  was  tall  and  big ;  and  her  mother,  who,  if  tall,  was  stout.  Her  face 
s  well  formed  ;  and  according  to  the  portraits  of  her  which  were  seen  when  she 
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temper  always  raie,  and  in  those  days  nearly  unknown — might,  by  grace,  have 
forgiven  all  these  wrongs.  A  young  woman,  with  a  sound  and  happy  constitution, 
and  a  light  and  cheerful  spirit,  might  gradually  liave  forgotten  them  in  the  full 
sunshine  of  prosperity  ;  but  Mary  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  an  age  at  which  it 
is  difficult  to  erase  any  deep  impressions. 

Partly  through  the  effects  of  these  long  years  of  grief  and  fear,  and  partly 
through  the  defects  of  her  original  formation,  her  constitution  was  shattered ;  and 
the  ill-humour  and  moroseness  of  the  confirmed  valetudinarian  were  superadded  to 
other  fertile  causes  which  were  to  make  her  a  curse  to  the  nation.  So,  with  such 
a  prelude,  we  must  not  expect  a  very  cheering  strain  in  the  domestic  history  of 
her  reign. 

The  story  of  the  religious  persecutions  of  tliis  period  is  more  than  a  thrice-told 
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tale ;  and  West  Smithfield — (our  English  Golgotha) — which,  from  a  very  early 
period,  had  been  celebrated  for  three  especial  uses ;  viz.,  as  a  place  of  execution, 
of  martial  and  festive  shows,  and  as  a  horse  and  cattle  market — now  bhued  with 
the  bones  of  the  martyrs,  until  the  reflected  flames  crimsoned  the  very  heavens 
themselves,  leaving  a  curse  upon  the  doers  and  upon  their  deeds,  that  time  has 
never  been,  and  never  will  be,  able  to  mitigate  or  efface. 

Previously  to  Smithfield  being  the  chief  scene  of  Protestant  martyrdom,  the 
few  victims  who  had  fallen  there  are  supposed  to  have  suffered  chiefly  from  accu¬ 
sations  of  sorcery ;  and  it  had  been  there  that  the  celebrated  witch  of  Eye  was 
burnt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  No  wonder  that,  with  an  opening  like  this — 
especially  after  the  enbghtenod  and  liappy  rule  of  the  Protestant  Edward — that 
the  people  were  horrified  at  the  projected  Si^anish  marriage,  and  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  a  Catholic  heir.  Already  the  young  king's  Catechism,  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  had  been  pronounced  abominations;  the  clergy  been  com- 
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Dumded  to  dismiBB  their  wires ;  and  the  laitj  to  adopt  the  Catholic  opinion  as  to 
the  real  presence.  About  half  the  English  bishops,  bending  to  the  storm,  con¬ 
formed  in  outward  appearances  with  the  triumphant  party ;  those  who  did  not,  or 
who  were  peculiarly  obnoxious,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  whatever  they 
possessed,  and  cast  into  prison.  Cranmer  and  Latimer  were  sent  to  the  Tower — 
passing,  no  doubt,  through  that  fearful  Traitor's  Gate,  of  which  Stowe  tells  us  (in 
describing  the  additional  buildings  of  Rufus  and  his  successor,  Henry  I.)  that, 
“  They  also  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  under  the  said  Tower— to  wit,  on  the  south 
side,  towards  the  Thames — and  also  encastellated  the  same  round  about.  The 
castle  under  the  great  tower  is  held  to  be  that  anciently  called  St.  Thomas's  tower, 
beneath  which  was  the  Traitor’s  Gate,  through  whose  gloomy  portals  so  many 
illustrious  and  innocent  victims  have  passed,  never  more  to  return  to  life,  and 
sunshine,  and  home.”  We  repeat  it — Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  were  all  committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  heinous  offence  of  being  married. 
The  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Chester,  and  St.  David’s,  were 
also  imprisoned  for  the  same  crime ;  while  Coverdale  of  Exeter,  the  translator  of 
the  Bible,  was  at  the  same  time  ejected,  and  thrown  into  prison  for  two  whole 
years  —  not  without  danger  of  being  burnt.  The  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells 
and  of  Bristol  voluntarily  resigned  their  sees.  Poor,  distracted  England  I  no 
wonder  that  disorganization  and  discontent  hindered  all  home-like  imjffovements, 
and  stayed  domestic  advancement  of  every  description. 

As  is  well  known,  however,  on  the  feast  of  St.  James  (the  titnlar  saint  of 
Spain),  the  nuptials  of  the  queen  were  celelnated  at  Winchestar;  though  not 
before  Devosahire  and  Kent  and  the  midland  counties  had  risen  in  opposition  to 
the  match,  and  forbidden  the  banns — Philip  himself  not  escaping  the  displeasure 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  entering  Southampton  Water ;  for  the  com¬ 
mandant  al  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  not  having  lowered  the  topsails  (a  mark 
of  deference  to  the  English  navy,  required  from  all  ships  in  the  narrow  seas), 
received  a  vtdley  of  fire  from  the  vessels  stationed  to  receive  the  royal  bridegroom ! 
After  the  marriage  ceremony,  commenced  (according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days) 
a  series  of  visitations  from  Windsor  to  Southwark.  Finally  passing  through 
London,  the  royal  pair  w«e  reesiTed  with  great  ceremony  and  some  pageantry,  in 
the  accustomed  places  in  the  city.  The  cross  in  Cheap  was  newly  gilded ;  and,  on 
reaching  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  a  man  came  sliding,  or,  as  it  were,  flying  upon  a 
rope  from  St.  Paul’s  steeple  down  to  the  dean’s  waU. 

If  we  were  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  dress  of  this  period,  nothing 
would  strike  our  attention  more  than  the  variations  in  shoes,  which,  during  the 
Short  reign  of  Mary,  were  increased  so  unreasonably  in  breadth  at  the  front,  that 
there  came  out  a  proclamation  “  that  no  man  should  wear  his  shoes  above  six  inches 
square  at  the  toes."  Cork  shoes,  or  pantoujles  (slippers),  were  made  two  inches  or 
more  from  the  ground,  and  frequently  of  various  colours ;  sometimes  they  were 
stitched  and  embroidered,  or  made  of  raised  velvet,  and,  when  fastened  with 
strings,  covered  with  enormous  and  valuable  roses  of  ribbon,  curiously  ornamented. 
Shoes  and  slippers  were  made  as  in  the  present  day,  shaped  after  the  bending  of 
the  right  and  left  foot.  Shakspeare  describes  his  smith  as 

”  Standing  on  slippers  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thmst  npon  contrary  feet.”  . 

The  beard,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  throve  abundantly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
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portraits  of  Bishop  Gardiner  and  Cardinal  Foie.  The  lawyers  alone  had  a  regn- 
lation  imposed  upon  them  concerning  this  fashion.  After  the  custom  of  large 
beards,  the  hair  was  cut  close  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  allowed  to  grow  long 
on  the  sides  of  the  face ;  then  the  beard  gradually  lessened,  and  at  last  dwindled 
into  moustaches  or  whiskers.  An  old  historian  thus  descants  on  the  various  beards 
of  his  age : — 

“  Some  are  shaven  from  the  chin,  lyke  those  of  the  Turkes ;  not  a  few  cut  short, 
like  the  beard  of  Marquis  Otto ;  some  made  round,  like  a  rubbing-brush ;  others 
with  a  piqm  devan— ob,  fine  fashion ! — others  being  suffered  to  grow  long ;  the 
barbers  being  growen  as  cunnynge  in  this  behalf  as  the  taylors.  And  therefore,  if 
a  man  have  a  lean  and  straight  face,  a  Marquis  Otto's  cut  will  make  it  broad  and 
large ;  if  it  be  platter-like,  a  long,  slender  beard  will  make  it  seem  the  narrower ; 
if  he  be  weasel-beaked,  then  so  much  hair  left  on  the  checkes  will  make  the  owner 
look  big,  like  a  bowdled  hen,  and  so  grymme  as  a  goose !” 

During  this  reign  the  dress  of  the  servants  seems  to  have  depended  more  upon 
their  masters’  caprice  than  on  the  fashion  ;  but  the  very  highest  of  the  nobility 
were  not  permitted  to  have  more  than  tvro  hundred  retainers  in  their  train ;  and  a 
law,  springing  merely  from  pride,  was  also  enacted  in  this  reign,  to  the  effect  that 
whosoever  shall  wear  silk  in  or  upon  his  hat,  bonnet,  girdle,  scabbard,  hose,  shoes, 
or  spur-leather,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  three  months,  and  forfeit  lOf. ;  excepting 
magistrates  of  corporations,  and  persons  of  higher  niuk.  If  any  person,  knowing 
his  servant  to  offend  against  this  law,  do  not  put  him  forth  from  his  service  within 
fourteen  days,  or  shall  retain  him  again,  he  shall  forfeit  lOOf. 

We  may  easily  perceive  how  much  the  condition  of  the  common  people  was 
altered,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  restrain  them  from  ornamenting  their 
apparel  with  silk.  The  Scottish  servants  wore  coarse  cloth,  made  at  home,  of  a 
grey  or  sky  colour,  and  flat  blue  cape,  very  broad.  “  The  English,”  says 
Heutzner,  “  are  lovers  of  show,  liking  to  be  followed  wherever  they  go  by  whole 
troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  masters’  arms  in  silver,  fastened  to  their  left 
arm.”  But  the  following  items  from  a  will,  dated  1578,  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  wardrobe  of  a  country  gentleman  of  that  period ;  and  it  also  shows  that  clothes 
were  then  of  such  value  that  they  were  frequently  legacies : — 

“  I  give  unto  my  brother  William,  my  best  black  gown,  guarded  and  faced 
with  velvet,  and  my  velvet  cap.  Also  I  give  unto  my  brother  Thomas,  my  new 
shepe-coloured  gown,  guarded  with  velvet  and  faced  with  coney.  Also  I  give 
unto  my  son  Tyble,  my  short  gown,  faced  with  wolf,  and  laid  with  BDlement 
lace.  Also  I  give  unto  my  brother  Cowper,  my  other  short  gown,  faced  with 
foxskin.  Also  I  give  unto  Thomas  Walker,  my  night-gown,  faced  with  coney; 
with  one  lace  also ;  and  my  ruddy-coloured  hose.  I  give  unto  my  man,  Thomas 
Swaine,  my  doublet  of  canvas,  that  Forde  made  me.  I  give  imto  John  Wyldinge, 
a  cassock  of  shepes-colour,  edged  with  pout’s-skin.  Also  to  John  Woodsyle,  my 
doublet  of  fiuite  canvas,  and  my  hoze  with  prye  bryches.  I  give  unto  Strowde, 
my  fryze  jerkin,  with  silk  buttons.  I  give  Symonde  Bisshoppe,  the  smythe,  my 
other  fryze  jerkin,  with  stone  buttons ;  and  to  Adam  Ashame,  my  hose  with  the 
fringe,  and  lined  with  crane-coloured  silk;  which  gifts  1  will  to  be  delivered 
immediately  after  my  decease.” 

It  is  noticeable  what  stress  is  laid  upon  the  colours  of  the  garments  so  given  ; 
and  well  they  might  be,  for  in  1552  the  colour  of  the  cloths  sold  in  the  kingdom 
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by  retail  were  settled  by  statute.  These  colours  were,  “  scarlet,  red,  crimson, 
murrey,  puke,  brown,  blue,  blacks,  greens,  yellows,  orange,  tawny,  nisset,  marble 
grey,  sadnew  colour,  sheep’s  colour,  lion  colour,  motley,  and  iron  grey.”  Wool 
intended  to  be  made  into  broadcloth  was  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to  be  boiled 
^ith  galls,  rinds,  bark  of  trees,  or  sawdust.  In  an  act  passed  a  few  years  after* 
wards,  several  other  colours  are  mentioned,  as  violet,  azure,  friar’s  grey,  crane 
colour,  purple,  and  old  medley  colour. 

The  art  of  making  soap,  which  is  now  much  used  by  clothiers,  was  introduced 
into  London  about  the  year  1524,  previous  to  which  time  white  soap  was  imported 
from  abroad,  though  mottled  soap  had  been  made  before  this  at  Bristol. 

At  the  close  of  Slary’s  life,  the  navy  of  England,  either  by  a  fatal  economy  or 
a  total  neglect,  was  fallen  so  low  that  it  required  all  Elizabeth’s  address  to  restore 
it  to  the  position  it  had  originally  occupied,  low  as  that  position  liad  been,  during 
the  reigns  of  her  father  and  his  successor. 

In  1535  the  first  foundry  for  making  cannon  in  England  was  commenced,  by 
one  Owen ;  and  in  1547  Pierre  Bandel,  a  foreigner,  erected  another  near  the 
metropolis. 

Painting  lay  dormant  in  England  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but 
under  Mary  it  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Antonio  More,  a  native  of  Utrecht, 
who  was  sent  over  to  I.x>ndon  that  he  might  paint  the  portrait  of  the  intended 
bride  of  the  Sjianish  Philip.  For  this  work  he  liad  100/.,  a  gold  cliain,  knighthood, 
and  a  pension  of  lOO/.  a  quarter  as  painter  to  their  Majesties,  He  stayed  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  much  employed ;  and  we  learn  from  Walpole 
that,  intoxicated  with  the  familiarity  in  which  Philip  indulged  liim,  ^lorc  one  day 
returned  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  the  king’s  hand  with  the  blow  of  a 
stick.  For  this  offence  he  was  banished  from  Spain,  whither  he  went  to  reside 
after  the  death  of  the  queen.  The  king  soon  recalled  him ;  but  the  artist,  who 
probably  knew  the  dark  sides  of  Philip’s  mind,  declined  the  invitation. 

An  attachment  to  music  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  Tudor  family. 
Henry  VIII.  was  a  composer  as  well  as  a  performer  ;  Edward  VI.  was  spoken  of  by 
Cardan  as  understanding  music,  besides  which,  his  own  journal  recites  that  he  played 
on  the  lute  to  M.  St.  Andre,  the  French  ambassador.  That  Mary  understood 
music  we  may  fairly  infer  from  a  letter  written  to  her  by  her  mother  Catherine, 
soon  after  her  separation  from  Henry,  in  which,  after  exhorting  her  to  suffer  cheer¬ 
fully,  to  trust  in  God,  “  and  to  keep  her  heart  dene,”  she  bids  her  “  sometimes  for 
recreation  use  your  virginals  and  lute,  if  you  have  any.” 

A  French  traveller  who  visited  this  coimtry  during  the  last  year  of  Queen 
Mary’s  reign,  after  abusing  the  whole  nation,  confesses  “that  the  English  use 
silver  vessels  in  common  to  drink  in ;  that  the  ser\'ants  wait  on  their  masters  bare¬ 
headed,  leaving  their  cap  on  the  buffet.  Their  bread,”  he  continues,  “  is  whiter 
than  that  of  France,  and  as  cheap,  and  they  are  fond  of  eating  with  their  beer 
soft  saffron  cakes  stuck  with  raisins  [query,  buns?],  which  add  to  its  flavour; 
and  the  artisans,  such  as  hatters  and  joiners,  are  perpetually  seen  on  holidays 
feasting  in  taverns  on  rabbits,  hares,  and  such  sorts  of  meat.”  Another  Avriter, 
who  lived  thirty  years  later,  added,  “  The  English  are  more  polite  than  the  French 
in  eating,  devoiuing  less  bread  but  more  meat,  which  they  roast  in  perfection ; 
they  put  a  great  deal  of  sugar  in  their  drink and  silence  at  table  during  meals 
was  spoken  of  as  a  mark  of  good  breeding. 
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The  event  in  the  reign  of  Mary  which  most  affected  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  was  the  loss  of  Calais  in  1558.  Tliis  continental  town,  which  England 
had  held  for  211  years — however  useless  a  possession  it  might  have  been,  politi¬ 
cally  considered — was  yet  extremely  well  situated  for  a  staple  port,  to  disperse  in 
more  early  times  the  wood,  lead,  and  tin,  and  in  later  times  the  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  of  England,  intoHhc  inland  countries  of  tile  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Germany. 

We  may  consider  as  an  indication  of  the  growing  internal  trade  of  the  country 
the  passing  of  the  first  general  statute  for  the  repair  of  the  highways.  This  act 
directs  that  two  surveyors  of  the  highways  sliall  annually  be  elected  in  every 
parish,  as  is  still  done ;  and  that  the  parishioners  shall  attend  four  days  in  every 
year  for  their  repair,  with  wains  or  carts,  oxen,  horses,  or  other  cattle,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  and  also  able  men  with  the  same,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land 
occupied  by  each :  householders,  cottagers,  and  others  not  having  land,  if  they  be 
not  hired  labourers,  by  themselves,  or  sufficient  substitutes,  giving  their  personal 
work.  Upon  this  statute  were  founded  all  the  highway  acts  that  were  subsequently 
passed  before  the  introduction  of  tolls  or  turnpikes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

And  having  finished  our  story,  for  this  month  at  least,  how  can  we  better 
conclude  such  a  life  than  by  bringing  a  chopper  to  chop  off  the  head  of  this 
unmerciful  offender  ? 


Look  at  the  block — this  small  block  from  the  Annoury  in  the  'Tower ! — and 
the  bright,  sharp  axe  that  has  done  such  fearful  execution  in  its  day,  severing 
certainly  the  necks  of  the  fair  Anne  BuUen  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Are  you 
not  tempted  to  try  its  edge  once  more? 

Lay  down  your  grey  head,  royal  bigot ;  the  voice  of  Nature  and  the  voice  of 
the  i)eople  alike  condemn  you.  Prepare !  for  there  are  no  appeals  from  the  high 
court  of  public  condemnation  and  abhorrence.  Down !  dowui !  at  once  and  for 
ever !  and  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  those  whose  history  has  ended  w'ith — this ! 


Mark's  Badge. 
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BY  CnARLES  BE  BERNARD. 

IN  EIGHT  PARTS. — ^VII. 

Frank  had  managed  8&  cleverlj,  that,  at  this  moment,  he  stood  close  to  the 
window.  Quick  as  lightning  he  touched  the  cord,  and  up  flew  the  bUnd.  The 
broad  sunshine  flashed  in,  and  lit  up  this  now  extraordinary  scene,  whose  actors, 
all  together,  saw,  through  the  leaves  of  the  flowers,  the  scared,  strained  figure  of 
Aristides.  Hortense  thought  it  was  a  thief,  and  screamed.  Celestine’s  eyes  were 
truer,  but  she  stood  petrified  with  surprise.  Dramond  put  on  an  air  of  extreme 
astonishment. 

“  Hullo !"  said  he,  affectionately,  “  what  are  you  after  ? — ^how  do  you  do  ?” 

And  there  hung  Aristides,  holding  fast  to  the  veranda  with  both  hands,  and 
forced  to  show  his  lugubrious,  perspiring  face.  He  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
smile,  hut  failed  so  lamentably,  that  both  the  ladies  were  compelled  to  turn  away 
to  hide  their  laughter.  Frank,  however,  kept  imperturbably  cool. 

“  AVhat  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  hanging  there  in  the  sun,  like  a  bimch  of 
grapes?”  said  he,  stretching  out  a  helping  hand  to  Teissier.  The  latter  made  an 
effort  to  climb  up,  but,  hearing  the  silver  laughter  of  the  women,  could  not  manage 
it.  Down  he  fell,  with  a  nm. 

“  Disappeared,”  said  Frank,  coolly,  letting  down  the  blind. 

“  Did  you  know  he  was  there  ?”  asked  Madame  Begnauld — Celestine  liaving 
withdrawn. 

“  I  knew  it." 

“  You  have  no  remorse?” 

“  I  love !” 

“  And  you  think  that,  with  that  pass-word  (m  your  tongue,  you  have  the  right 
side  of  an  argument  in  dealing  with  a  woman  ?” 

“lam  sure  of  it.” 

Madame  Regnauld  thought  for  a  few  seconds. 

“  Your  friend,”  she  resumed,  “  had  not  brains  enough  to  make  Celestine  a 
good  husband.  1  will  not  say  that  you  have  too  much,  as  1  wish  to  spare  your 
modesty.  But  I  confess,  sir,  the  ability  with  which  you  have  played  out  this 
piece  makes  me  tremble  for  my  cousin’s  future,  if  you  marry  her.  Do  you  really 
love  her  ?” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  and  all  my  soul !”  answered  Frank,  with  an  utterance 
above  acting,  as  heaven  is  above  earth. 

Could  Madame  R^;nauld  help  reflecting  that  she  had  never  caught  such  a 
vibration  as  she  now  heard,  in  the  voice  of  that  stout,  elderly  husband  of  hers  ?  A 
half -sigh,  muffled  in  a  smile,  escaped  her,  as  she  said — 

“  I  believe  you.  And  now,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  your  speaking  to  my 
uncle.” 

But  Frank  sought,  first  of  all,  the  direct  consent  of  Celestine.  That  it  was 
given  will  be  guessed.  The  old  Cincinnatus,  though  puzzled  and  surprised  at  first, 
did  not  oppose,  and  wrote  to  Teissier  a  formal  dismissal.  In  six  weeks  the  lovers 
were  married.  Frank  had  written  to  ask  Teissier  to  be  his  groomsman,  but  was 
refused.  Aristides  registered  di'eadful  maledictions  against  both  husband  and 
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wife ;  only  before  he  could  form  any  plan  for  giving  them  practical  effect,  his 
uncle  Marjolier  carried  out  in  reality  the  sudden  death  which  had  been  invented 
for  him ;  and  the  sweet  cares  of  a  man  coming  into  an  enormous  property  diverted 
the  mind  of  the  enraged  “  lover.”  On  the  newly-married  pair  everything  seemed 
to  smile ;  for,  directly  they  were  united,  some  illness  carried  off  Sultan.  He  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  just ;  was  bemoaned  by  his  mistress ;  but  forgotten  at  last,  as  the 
dead  always  are. 

Meanwhile,  Celestine  worshipped  her  husband ;  and  her  love  sent  her  humours 
to  sleep  for  ever.  Here  was  love  which  seemed  to  have  before  it  the  spring-time 
of  a  whole  youth  for  spreading  into  flower  I  Could  any  cloud  ever  darken  such  a 
lot  as  that  of  this  couple?  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  cloud  came,  and  before 
.long.  That,  perhaps,  was  well ;  for  morning  storms  are  the  shortest  and  most 
transitory. 

Frank  had  been  borne  on  to  this  union  by  one  of  those  quick,  flerce,  unforeseen 
currents  of  emotion  and  circiunstance  which  leave  neither  strength  to  combat  them 
nor  tilde  for  reflection.  The  end  being  come,  his  coolness  returned  upon  him,  and 
along  with  it  came  an  apprehension  which  slid,  by  little  and  little,  into  his  heart, 
eating  into  his  peace  like  a  worm  in  the  bud.  Celcstine’s  faults,  which  he  had 
regarded  as  mere  childishnesses  when  he  had  been  a  spectator  of  them,  assumed 
graver  proportions  now  that  he  was  no  longer  so — now  that  they  were  not  to  be 
seen.  He  fancied  them  hushed  to  slumber,  not  killed ;  and  he  puzzled  over  their 
keeping  so  quiet.  A  coxcomb  would  have  attributed  to  his  own  transcendent 
merits  the  change  which  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  character  of  his  wife ;  but 
Diamond  was  no  coxcomb.  The  evenness  of  mood,  the  unalterable  sweetness, 
which  had  now  taken  the  place  of  Celestine’s  former  irritability,  delighted  him  at 
first,  surprised  him  next,  but  at  last  made  him  uneasy  and  suspicious. 

Not  believing  in  so  sudden  a  revolution,  he  laid  the  change  to  everything  but  the 
true  cause — namely,  that  Love  is  the  most  infallible  of  reformers  and  educators. 
“The  lioness  slumbers;  but  what  is  there  to  assure  me  that  she  will' not  rouse 
again  some  day  ?”  So  thought  Frank,  looking  with  wonder  on  his  young  wife,  in 
whose  eyes  the  lightnings  were  sheathed  in  drooping  tenderness.  This  dread  of  the 
rousing  of  the  lioness  soon  grew  into  a  continual  pre-occupation  in  the  mind  of 
Frank,  and  led  him  to  adopt  a  fixed  plan  of  self-restraint.  He  rigidly  kept  down 
all  his  own  humours  and  impetuosities,  till  he  was  hardly  the  same  man.  Night 
and  day  he  took  care  that  not  a  thorn  or  thistle  should  lie  in  the  path  of  his 
beautiful  wife;  the  most  innocent  grounds  of  disagreement,  or  difference  of 
sentiment  and  opinion,  he  kept  out  of  sight.  Celestine  soon  began  to  find  her 
path  too  smooth:  if  thorns  were  wanting,  she  fancied  the  flowers  were  getting 
fewer.  Frank  had  overdone  it.  Constant  self-watchfulness  began  to  spoil  his 
natural  unreserve  and  vivacity ;  his  calmness  was  too  calm — a  calmness  in  which 
the  head  had  done  too  much  for  the  heart  to  be  what  a  fresh,  simple  nature  would 
like  it  to  be.  Women,  especially  women  like  Celestine,  would  rather  be  loved  well 
than  wisely.  The  young  wife  felt  like  a  bird  in  an  atmosphere  too  heavy  for  its 
wings.  Frank  was  too  grave  and  too  quiet.  She  interpreted  the  change  in  him 
into  a  decay  of  love.  She  grew  sad  and  thoughtful  day  by  day ;  for  the  energy  of 
feeling  which  had  formerly  burst  forth  in  sallies  of  girlish  petulance  was  now  con¬ 
centrated  deep  in  her  inmost  heart. 

One  evening,  several  months  after  their  marriage,  the  young  couple  were  seated 
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together  in  a  private  box  at  the  theatre.  Celestine  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
seemed  but  ill  at  ease.  Frank,  who  had  observed  that  his  wife  hod  grown  dull  of 
late,  was  wondering  what  it  meant.  There  was  little  conversation  between  the 
pair,  and  it  was  plain  to  a  keen  observer  that  here  was  a  case  in  which  a  serious 
misunderstanding  was  tlireatening.  Now,  among  the  spectators  in  the  theatre 
who  found  the  lovely  Madame  Dramond  better  worth  looking  at  than  the  play, 
was  Aristides  Teissier.  He  read  the  situation  sufficiently  to  see  that  Celestine  and 
Frank  were  miserable,  and  he  saw  it  with  that  sinister  joy  which  not  even  the 
most  legitimate  enmity  can  justify. 

They're  not  happy,”  said  he  to  himself,  smiling  the  smile  of  an  lago ;  and 
all  night  long  he  chewed  the  cud  of  vindictive  thought. 

Next  day,  feeling  wickeder  than  it  once  seemed  probable  he  ever  could  be,  he 
called  on  Dramond,  and  was  cordially  received. 

“  You  owe  me  no  grudge,  then  ?"  asked  Frank. 

“  What  good  would  it  do  us  to  cut  each  other’s  throats  ?”  said  Aristides,  laugh¬ 
ing  with  forced  good-humour.  “  You’ve  played  me  a  most  abominable  trick ;  but, 
as  I  can’t  punish  you,  1  must  forgive  and  forget.” 

Celestine,  who  just  then  came  iut.>  the  room,  displayed  not  the  least  embarrass¬ 
ment  at  meeting  her  former  “  intended  "  again  ;  so  slight  had  been  the  impression 
originally  made  by  him  upon  her  mind,  that  she  welcomed  him  simply  as  an  old 
acquaintance — which  did  not  soften  down  the  irritation  of  Aristides.  However, 
he  put  a  fair  face  upon  it,  and  played  cheerful  resignation  to  Celestine’s  friendly 
indifference  so  well  that  he  was  made  free  of  the  household,  and  came  and  went 
almost  as  he  pleased.  Forestalling  any  possible  suspicions  on  Frank’s  part  by 
often  alluding  to  an  imaginary  marriage  with  a  lady  whom  he  pretended  he  was 
about  to  wed,  he  became  the  trusted  friend  of  husband  and  wife,  in  a  capacity 
which  tires  a  husband,  and  seldom  pleases  even  a  lover.  His  duty  and  delight  it 
was  to  engage  the  box  at  the  theatre,  to  copy  out  the  new  song,  to  fetch  the  new 
book,  and  so  on. 

Celestine  took  his  zealous  attentions  coolly  enough  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
by-and-by  she  had  one  of  those  ugly  thoughts  which  women  don’t  always  put 
down  at  once  as  they  should  do.  “What  if,  by  modifying  a  little  my  tepid 
behaviour  to  my  former  suitor,  1  test,  by  making  him  jealous,  my  husband’s  love  ?” 

The  thought  soon  began  to  take  shape  in  her  conduct ;  and  Teissier,  with  a  little 
love  and  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  fell  into  the  trap.  “  Frank,”  thought  he,  “  stole 
my  betrothed  from  me ;  one  good  turn  deserves  another.”  So  he  went  on  mining 
underground,  and  Celestine  smiled. 

It  was  not  very  long,  of  course,  before  the  husband  thought  Teissier  was  a  super¬ 
fluously  zealous  “  friend,”  and  his  first  idea  was  to  pitch  him  out  of  window.  But  he 
thought  again,  and  formed  quite  another  plan ;  in  a  word,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
test  the  love  of  Celestine  by  giving  his  enemy  rope  enough.  His  eyes  being  wide 
open,  he  felt  secure,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  wife's  affection ;  but  he  conceived 
a  mistaken  desire  of  seeing  her  triumph  over  temptation.  We  are  only  telling 
the  story  as  it  happened :  both  husband  and  wife  were  to  blame ;  each  was  playing 
a  morbid  and  dangerous  game.  And,  in  truth,  the  reader  easily  foresees  fresh 
complications.  Celestine,  finding  that  Frank  tcould  not  be  naade  jealous,  and  little 
suspecting  that  he  was  playing  a  part,  redoubled  her  assiduities  for  the  purpose  of 
working  him  up.  The  calmer  he  kept,  the  kinder  she  was  to  Teissier.  The  man 
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would  not  be  roused!  HViai  a  husband!  Disappointed  in  her  hope  of  raising  a 
storm,  Celestine  lapsed  into  a  reactionary  calm,  which  wtis  as  miserable  a  condition 
as  could  well  be  conceived  for  a  passionate  heart.  This  symptom  alarmed  Frank. 
Celestine  was  sad,  very  sad,  and  very  silent.  Was  not  this  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  remorse  for  conscious  aberrations  of  the  imagination,  and  perhai»  the  heart  ? 
But  Aristides  took  courage,  and  initiated  a  fresh  policy,  which  experience  proves 
to  be  very  successful  with  unhappy  wives.  Every  time  he  saw  a  cloud  on  Celestine's 
face,  or  a  trace  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  he  made,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observation : — 

“  If  anything  could  comfort  me  for  having  lost  you,  it  would  be  to  see  how 
happy  you  are !” 

Now,  when  a  woman  is  told  twenty  times  a  day  that  she  is  happy,  she  always 
begins  to  doubt  the  fact.  The  charming  formula  of  congratulation  adopted  by 
Teissier  became  at  last  a  downright  torture  to  the  poor  young  wife,  and  eventually 
she  turned  suddenly  upon  her  tormenter. 

VIII. 

“  My  happiness !”  she  exclaimed  one  day,  when  she  and  Teissier  happened  to  lie 
alone  together  ;  “  when  do  you  mean  to  leave  off  talking  about  my  happiness  ?" 

“  Surely,”  said  Teissier,  with  eager  pathos,  “  I  am  not  deceived  ?  Are  you  not 
the  happiest  woman  in  the  world  ?” 

Unluckily  Madame  Regnauld  was  in  Switzerland  with  her  husband.  Celestine 
had  no  one  near  to  whom  she  could  pour  out  her  troubles.  Instead  of  answering 
Teissier,  she  burst  into  tears. 

“  In  Heaven's  name !”  cried  he,  “  what  is  the  matter  ?”  and  he  gently  removed 
the  handkerchief  she  had  lifted  to  her  eyes.  Then,  out  of  her  utter  weakness  and 
despair,  Celestine  betrayed  herself.  Falling  back  on  the  couch,  sobbmg  aloud, 
she  said  bitterly — 

“  He  does  not  love  me  I” 

The  tone  and  manner  of  this  little  confidence  were  not  all  that  Teissier  could 
have  hoped ;  but,  concealing  his  mortification,  he  went  on,  softly  and  compas¬ 
sionately — 

“  Fray,  Celestine,  dear  Celestine,  do  not  slirink  from  opening  all  your  heart  to 
me.  Do  believe  me  your  friend — simply  your  friend — and  tell  me  your  troubles, 
that  I  may  do  what  I  can  to  comfort  you.” 

“  My  kind  friend,”  answered  Celestine,  “  you  think  me  happy,  but  I  am  not. 
When  you  and  I  used  to  quarrel  in  old  times — you  remember  ? — it  did  not  make  me 
miserable.  It  used  to  pass  aw'ay,  because  I  did  not  love  you,  my  friend  ;  but  I  do 
love  him.  Oh,  I  do  love  him,  miserable  girl  that  I  am !  I  am  so  unhappy !” 

At  this  moment  Teissier  felt  that  the  office  of  confessor  had  its  thorns  as  well 
as  its  roses.  Biting  his  lips,  he  aske<l — 

“  Then  he  does  not  treat  you  well,  I  suppose  V” 

“  Treat  me  w’ell !  He  never  leaves  a  wish  of  mine  ungratified !  He  hardly 
leaves  me  time  to  wish !  All  my  whims  even — but,  alas !  I  have  no  whims  now. 
Happy  women  have  whims,  I  have  none !  We  have  never  had  the  least  difference 
since  our  marriage — never.  It  seems  as  if  I  omjht  to  be  liappy.  But  oh,  my 
friend,  tell  me  what  you  think.  Can  the  heart  live  without — without  passion  ? 
Can  it  lire  ?" 
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“  Ah !”  sighed  the  tempter,  looking  at  the  ceiling ;  “  the  heart  I — the  heart 
You  say  passion?  Passion,  my  dear  friend,  is - ”  But  Calestine  went  im¬ 

patiently  on. 

“  At  first,”  said  she,  “  I  found  my  new  life  liappy,  happy— oh,  so  happy !  The 
love  1  bore  him  changed  me  so,  that  you  would  not  have  known  me.  I  did  not 
know  myself.  You  knew  me  once  when  I  never  used  to  mind  anybody.  But  I 
used  to  try  to  read  his  will  in  his  eyes.  I  never  got  angry ;  I  never  spoke  sharply ; 
I  never  was  obstinate.  Ought  not  he  to  have  loved  me  ?  Would  not  you  or  any¬ 
body  else  have  loved  me  for  it  ?” 

“  Oh  !  if  I  had  only - ”  exclaimed  the  friend  of  the  family ;  but  Celestine 

kept  on  talking  too  fast  to  let  him  make  speeches. 

“  Yes ;  but  for  all  that  he  doesn’t  love  me,"  sighed  the  poor  little  wife.  “  AVhen 
I  am  affectionate  to  him,  he  seems  as  if  he  were  more  teased  than  anything  else. 
When  I  am  lively  and  excited  he  appears  put  out  by  it,  and  instead  of  meeting  me 
half-way,  and  being  warm  and  cheerful  too,  he  says  something  good — something 
wise,  you  know,  which  falls  on  me  like  a  lump  of  ice.  Now,  would  he,  could  he 
try,  as  he  does,  to  cool  me  down,  if  he  did  not  feel  in  his  own  heart  as  if  he  had 
not  love  enough  for  me  to  meet  my  love  on  equal  terms  ?  Can  a  woman  love  a 
man  too  much  unless  he  has  lost  his  love  for  her  ?” 

“  In  short,  you  are  satisfied  he  does  not  love  you  ?”  said  Teissier ;  still  harping, 
like  the  traitor  he  was,  upon  this  one  leading  point. 

“  Oh,  I’m  sure  he  does  not  love  me,”  replied  Celestine,  with  great  warmth.  “  I 
will  tell  you  why,  my  friend.  When  you  came  here  first,  I  used  to  welcome  you  so 
eagerly,  you  know ;  for  I  was  determined  to  read  his  heart.  Do  not  be  angry  with 
me ;  to  such  a  friend  I  may  tell  all,  may  I  not?  You  know  very  well  that  I  used 
to  flirt  with  you,  didn’t  I  ?  But,  of  course,  my  friend,  you  knew  (don’t  be  vexed) 
that  did  not  mean  anything.  I'm  sure  you  understood  me — you  are  my  friend ! — 
you  knew  I  never  loved  you,  and  never  should !  But  I  love  him,  and  oughtn’t  he 
to  have  been  jealous  if  he  loved  me  ?  But  is  he  jealous;  tell  me  that  I  You  come 
here  at  any  and  all  hours ;  but  he  never  notices  it  I  He  forgets  that  you  used  to 
court  me  once.  You  have  been  alone  with  me  two  hours  to-day,  and  he  doesn’t 
take  any  notice :  the  moment  you  came  in,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out.  He 
hasn’t  come  back  yet,  you  seel  Love  me?  No— he  does  not,  for  all  I  love  Mm 
so  dearly  I”  And  Celestine  began  to  sob  and  cry  again. 

This  time  Teissier  made  no  attempt  to  dry  her  tears ;  it  took  him  some  little 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  his  vanity  had  received  from  the  last  little  speech 
of  the  poor  wife.  When  he  did  at  last  recover,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  feeling  ten 
times  more  bent  on  his  revenge,  and  of  forming  the  resolution  to  make  use  of  the 
ugliest  of  all  instruments — calumny — to  gain  his  end.  So  he  pretended  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  thoughtful  for  a  long  time,  and  then  delivered  himself,  in  an  accent  of 
melancholy  reflectiveness  which  was  not  unimpressive  under  the  circumstances — 

“  Well :  I  have  known  Frank  a  long  time ;  but  I  must  say  I  never  observed  in 
him  any  of  the  coldness,  or  calmness,  or  self-control,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  you 
speak  of ;  on  the  contrary,  1  have  always  found  him  very  excitable,  and  rather  apt 
to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings.  No  1  If  he  does  not  love  you,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  indifference  in  the  case.” 

“  My  reign  is  over ;  I  do  not  please  him  now ;  he  does  not  like  me,”  murmured 
the  young  wife. 

Aristides  shook  bis  head  incredulously. 
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“  There  must  be  something  else,”  said  be^“  some  other  cause.” 

What  other  cause  ?”  inquired  Celestine,  looking  hard  at  him. 

The  kind  and  faithful  friend  of  the  family  drooped  his  mournful  brow  in  pity¬ 
ing  silence. 

“  I  say,  what  other  cause?”  repeated  the  lady,  vehemently. 

“Ah,  I  said  more  than  1  ought  to  have  said.  It’s  only  my  conjecture.  But, 
if  his  own  heart  were  free,  how  could  any  man  help  loving  you  ?” 

“  He  loves  another ! — another  I”  cried  Celestine,  springing  up,  with  fire  and  fury 
in  her  eyes.  Here  was  the  wakening  of  the  lioness  which  Frank  had  been  dreading. 

“  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that,”  answered  Teissier,  with  an  air  of  self-reproach. 

“  You  did  say  it !  you  did!”  said  the  jealous  girl.  “  Now  you  want  to  draw 
back,  but  1  read  the  truth  in  your  eyes.  Ah,  he  loves  another,  does  he  ?  Now  the 
secret  is  out!  Tell  me  all  about  it  at  once!  Perhaps  you  arc  his  confidant! 
Another,  eh  ?  Pll  kill  her ! — No,  no,  I  won’t — I’ll  be  calm. — ^There,  now,  tell 
me  all  you  know. — Don’t  you  see  how  calm  I  am  ?” 

Unable  to  beat  a  retreat  now,  Aristides  racked  his  brain  for  some  equivocal 
anecdote  in  the  career  of  the  poor  huhband  since  his  marriage ;  but,  baffled  in  that 
direction,  he  fell  back  on  Frank’s  bachelor  life ;  and,  Celestine  brooking  no  delay, 
fished  up  the  first  thing  he  caught  at. 

“  I  have  nothing  but  suspicions,  you  know,”  said  he,  compassionately ;  “  and 
in  your  present  unhappy  mood - ” 

“  Oh,  I’m  all  right,  I  assure  you.  I  have  left  off  crying,”  said  poor  Celestine, 
wiping  her  eyes  hard..  “Don’t  you  see  how  calm  1  am?  Tell  me  all,  or  1  shall 
cease  to  be  calm ! — I  shall  die,  sir !  ” 

“  Well,  the  little  matter,  that  I  involuntarily  let  out  an  allusion  to,  dates  from 
before  your  marriage,  which  makes  it  less  serious.  1  remember  Frank  told  me  of 
it  the  very  day  he  came  down  to  your  papa’s  to  be  my  groomsman.” 

“  Well,  well  ?”  said  the  poor  little  wife,  panting  with  emotion — “  well  ?” 

“  It  appears  that  youri^uband  met,  at  a  masked  ball,  a  very  beautiful  young 
creature— very  beautiful,  if  im  description  of  her  is  to  be  relied  on,  and - ” 

“  At  a  masked  ball,  where?” 

“  At  the  opera-house.” 

“  And  what  was  her  name  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know ;  he  did  not  know.  There  were  two  ladies  together  in  a 
private  box ;  one  had  an  emerald  ring  on  her  glove ;  the  other  had  in  her  hand  a 
Yellow  Rose - " 

Celestine  sprang  up  from  the  sofa  with  electric  energy,  but  sank  down  again 
at  once,  silent,  motionless,  almost  breathless. 

“  A  friend  of  Frank’s  came  into  the  box,  and  rudely  unmasked  the  lady  with 
the  rose,  when  your  husband  told  me  be  beheld  so  lovely  a  girl  that  he  bad  not 
words  in  which  to  describe  her.” 

“  He  said  she  was  pretty  ?”  said  Celestine,  in  broken,  hurried  accents. 

“  Pretty  ?  He  raved  about  her !  You  should  have  heard  him.  In  fact,  if 
you  want  the  whole  story,  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  next  morning  fought 
a  duel  with  the  friend  who  had  insulted  her.” 

For  a  few  seconds,  Celestine  remained  speechless  and  motionless.  Then  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  murmured,  under  her  breath — 

“  Loved  her — on  the  spot !  Thought  her  beautiful  I  Fought  for  her !” 

Teissier  did  not  hear  what  she  said ;  but  he  saw,  through  her  parted  fingers,  a 
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heavenly  smile  playing  on  her  lips,  though  the  teal's  were  trickling  fast.  Suddenly 
she  snatched  both  his  hands,  and,  drawing  them  to  her  convulsively,  exclaimed — 

“  If  you  asked  me  for  my  life,  I  would  give  it  you ;  but  even  then  the  happi- 
ness  that  I  owe  to  you  would  be  poorly  paid !” 

Aristides  thought  the  lady  had  gone  mad,  and  drew  back  in  his  chair.  At  the 
game  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Frank,  who  had  seen  at  a  glance  the  excited 
state  of  both  speakers,  stood  pausing  on  the  threshold.  He  trembled  ;  for  he  began 
to  fear  he  had  carried  his  experiment  a  little  too  far.  Startled  at  the  noise  made 
by  the  opening  of  the  door,  Celestiue  tried  to  rise.  At  first  her  knees  gave  way 
beneath  her ;  but  by  a  desperate  effort  she  sprang  to  her  husband’s  bosom,  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  as  if  she  meant  to  stifle  liim. 

“  O  the  deceiver !  O  the  hypocrite !”  said  she,  emphasizing  every  second 
word  with  a  kiss ;  “  oh,  you’re  a  clever  actor !  So,  it’s  beneath  your  dignity  to 
open  3'our  heart  to  a  chit  like  me?  The  stoic !  the  sage !  the  sober-minded  man ! 
Afraid  of  being  too  much  in  love  with  his  wife,  is  he  ?  Oh,  but  the  wise  man 
never  fought  a  duel  all  for  a  naughty  little  domino.  I’ll  be  bound !” 

At  the  first  sight  of  Dramond,  Teissier  had  taken  up  his  hat  to  go ;  and  now, 
at  the  very  unexpected  turn  things  had  taken,  which  satisfied  him  that  his  pre¬ 
sence  for  the  moment,  and  even  his  visits  in  future,  might  be  dispensed  with,  he 
slipped  out  unobserved. 

“  So,  then,  you  have  heard  all  about  my  nonsense  ?”  said  Frank,  with  one  hand 
on  each  shoulder  of  his  pretty  wife’s. 

“  Nonsense,  husband  ?"  echoed  Celestine,  in  tones  of  loving  rebuke,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears ;  “  it  is  your  wisdom  which  is  the  real  nonsense !  Isn’t  there 
time  enough  to  be  wise  when  we're  grey-headed?  But  now  I’m  forewarned,  and 
you  can’t  deceive  me  any  more.  I  now  know  that  you  are  neither  staid,  nor 
serious,  nor  sensible ;  that  your  wise  old  head  is  as  wild  as  mine,  sir !  So  you 
fought  a  duel,  did  you?  Why,  if  I  had  been  a  man,  I'd  have  done  the  same. 
But  mind  you  never,  never  fight  another :  for  that  once  I  overlook  it,  because  it  was 
on  my  account — all  for  me ! — for  me,  ungrateful  girl  that  I  have  been,  thinking  all 
tills  time  that  you  didn’t  love  me !  But  I  say,  Frank,  you  do  love  me,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  And  have  you  really  ever  doubted  it?” 

“  Oh,  Frank,  it  lias  made  me  so  unhappy  I  Do  not  put  me  to  the  proof  again, 
dear !  Why  should  you  fear  to  let  me  see  you  love  me  ?  Are  you  afraid  of 
making  me  proud?”  • 

“  No,  beloved,  no ;  but  you’re  so  wild  and  so  excitable !  AVhat  would  liecome 
of  us  if  I  w  ere  not  to  be  wise  for  both  ?” 

“  Let  us  halve  the  wisdom.  You  be  more  a  child :  I  will  be  less.  Make  your 
mind  easj',  Frank  ;  my  heart  is  young,  but  I’ve  an  old  head  when  I  like” — and  by 
vr&y  of  emphasizing  her  words,  Celestine  laid  her  finger  on  her  exquisite  forehead. 
“  So  I  took  your  fancy  at  first  sight,  did  I  ?  I  didn’t  know  yo«,  all  through 
your  horrid  false  nose.  Oh,  how  Hortense  will  laugh !  There,  now,  I  forgot  one 
thing !  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  you’ve  been  and  found  out  that  I’m  naturally  a 
jealous  girl  I  But  now,  Frank,  you  mustn’t  let  me  talk  so.  Do  put  your  hand 
on  my  mouth ;  for  oh,  Frank,  I  do  so  love  you,  love  you,  love  you,  that  I  shall  go 
mad  saying  so,  if  you  do  not  stop  my  tongue.” 

Therefore  Frank  pressed  Celestine  to  his  side,  and,  as  she  laid  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  face  upward,  he  covered  her  mouth,  but  not  with  his  hand. 
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OR, 

HOME.BUG  AS  IT  WAS  EXHIBITED  IN  OUR  TOWN. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  the  little  but  very  ancient  town  of  Athersham,  in  the  agricultural  county 
of  Duxberr}’,  was  startled  out  of  its  propriety  by  the,  to  it,  novel  and  modem  mania  of  table¬ 
taming  and  spirit-rapping.  I  was  at  that  time  a  resident  therein,  and  strange  reports  often  came 
to  my  ears  of  the  wondrous  doings  of  sundry  tables  and  stools,  four-legged,  three-legged,  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  occasionally  of  chairs,  sofas,  hats,  pokers,  and  even  of  bedposts !  So  that  the  modem 
saw,  “in  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost,”  conveys  not  such  an  absurd  idea  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  excitement  table-moving  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant ; 
but  eventually  the  fooUtools  in  the  town  exhibited  such  proficiency  in  the  new  vocation,  that  the 
tables  were  turned  indeed ;  for  the  stools,  instead  of  being  placed  beneath  the  tables,  were  now 
placed  upon  them,  and  nightly  afforded  wonder,  amusement,  and  gossip  to  many  scores  of  Ather- 
sham's  inhabitants.  In  every  house  in  the  place,  I  suppose,  a  footstool  might  have  been  found ;  I 

so  that  the  simple  meant  were  ready  to  hand,  but  then  the  medium  was  not  always  to  be  obtained.  { 

Nevertheless,  I  think  about  one-third  of  the  houses  possessed  either  a  table  or  a  stool,  more  or 
less  famous  for  its  locomotive  qualities.  Those  persons  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
one  might  either  go  to  the  bouses  where  such  could  be  seen,  or  they  might  now  and  then  succeed  j 

in  borrowing  one  of  them,  after  solemnly  promising  to  take  great  care  of  it,  and  bring  it  back  again  I 

unharmed,  physically  or  spiritually.  It  was  very  seldom,  however,  that  much  could  be  got  from  j 

them  away  from  home.  When  taken  to  other  dwellings,  the  spirits  appeared  to  manifest  the 
strongest  disinclination  to  accompany  them. 

Like  tyros  in  other  callings,  these  little  four-legged  neophytes  did  not  accomplish  great  things 
at  first :  they  merely  lifted  a  leg  two  or  three  times  to  answer  “  Yes”  or  “  No”  to  leading  questions. 

Constant  practice,  however — coupled,  I  suspected,  witli  a  little  jealousy  and  emulation  between  the 
stools  or  the  spirits  that  moved  them — much  improved  their  motive  powers,  and  greatly  increased 
their  willingness  to  converse  with  their  anxious  devotees  and  spectators. 

At  length  a  proposal  emanated  from  one  of  these  symbolical  conversationists,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  present  plan  was  inconvenient  and  prolix,  the  manipulators  should  tie  a  pencil  to  one  of  its 
legs,  and  it  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  answer  more  expeditiously  and  explicitly  than  it  had 
hitherto  done.  ^ 

This  was  very  kind  and  conriderate  of  the  good  wood-spirit,  and  its  enraptured  devotees  were 
but  too  happy  to  comply  with  its  sapient  suggestion.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  stool  from 
which  the  proposal  had  come  at  once  became  famous ;  and,  instead  of  being  desecrated  by  the 
fret,  it  was,  fur  the  future,  destined  to  puzzle  the  heads  of  many  besides  its  owner;  it  was  put  ‘ 

aside  as  a  household  god,  and  cherished  with  great  care.  But  the  possessors  suffered  an  incon-  j 

venience  they  had  not,  or  pretended  they  had  not,  expected.  Their  house  was  besieged  by  a  , 

wonder-stricken  crowd,  all  eager  to  feast  their  eyes  with  a  sight  of  the  little  bit  of  elm,  with  four 
sticks  in  it,  and  then  pronounce  it  wonderful  and  unfathomable. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  first  became  an  eye-witness  of  the  inexplicable  doings  of  these 
intermittent  inanimates,  and  the  serious  earnestness  of  many  of  their  credulous  devotees.  I  had 
many  times  been  asked  to  be  a  spectator,  and  these  invitations  had  become  more  and  more 
pressing.  At  length,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  himself  devoted  almost 
every  evening  to  the  unknown  spirits,  I  consented  to  spend  half-an-hour  with  him  and  his 
invisible  talkers ;  that  is,  if  wo  could  induce  them  to  talk  to  us.  I  the  more  readily  consented, 
because  he  assured  mo  there  should  be  but  three  or  four  persons  present.  In  this  number  were 
included  two  young  ladies,  his  sisters-in-law,  notorious  for  their  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  j 

world. 

My  friend’s  name  was  Whaley.  He  was  a  farmer  and  butcher;  tolerably  educated,  thoroughly 
honest,  very  generous,  and  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  believed  that  supernatural  influences 
impelled  the  table,  stool,  or  whatever  was  under  manipulation,  as  firmly  as  he  believed  that  his 
com  crops  sprang  from  the  seed  ho  himself  had  sown.  And  so  do  I  believe,  but  with  a  difference. 
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The  'two  young  ladies — ^by  name  Ducknell — were  well-educated,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term.  One — the  elder — was  a  governess  in  a  gentleman’s  family,  and  was  more  staid  than 
the  younger,  Miss  S.  Ducknell,  who  had  a  greater  flow  of  humour. 

At  the  time  1  was  introduced  to  them  they  were  sitting  at  a  work-table,  one  rending 
aloud,  the  other  at  “  crochet.”  They  readily  consented  to  give  up  their  reading  and  work  to  oblige 
ns ;  and  in  a  short  tinie  Mr.  Whaley,  the  ttvo  ladies,  and  myself  were  arranged  around  tho  work¬ 
table,  each  of  us  with  both  hands  upon  it,  and  waiting  some  kind  spirit’s  pleasure. 

There  was  a  long  pause  of  deep  silence. 

Mr.  TT.  (to  the  tabis.)— Will  you  speak  to  ns? 

(.4  pause.) 

Mr.  W. — Here’s  a  gentleman  whom  I’ve  invited  to  see  something  that  may  convince  him. 
Will  you  not  answer  our  questions  for  his  sake? 

(No  movement  or  sound.) 

Mies  S.  D. — It  often  happens  that  when  we  wish  it  most  the  less  inclination  the  table  has  to  move. 

(Another  long  pause.) 

Mytelf. — It  seems  to  he  quite  unwilling,  or  a  long  time  making  up  its  mind. 

Mr.  W. — Wait  patiently :  it  will  move  presently.  My  fingers  beg'm  to  feel  as  they  always  do 
before  the  table  moves. 

Mytelf. — Has  it  moved  to-day  at  all? 

Mr.  W. — Oh,  yes :  we  have  been  talking  and  singing  for  an  hour  this  morning. 

MytelJ.^Yoxi  surely  don’t  ask  me  to  believe  that  the  table  has  been  singing  ducts,  and  trios, 
and  quartette  with  you  ?  That  is  a  little  too  much. 

Mr.  W. — It  has  been  singing  as  well  as  it  could  by  beating  the  exact  time  upon  the  floor. 

Mytelf. — It  beat  time,  and  you  sang,  I  suppose;  but  who  chose  the  tunes,  yourselves  or  it? 

Mr.  ir. — Why,  sometimes  we  would  sing  a  tune,  and  it  would  beat  the  time ;  and  sometimes 
it  would  begin  tq  beat,  and  we  had  to  find  out  what  tune  it  was.  But  stay !  1  think  it  will  move 
presently. 

Mytelf. — If  it  does  not  move  within  five  minutes,  I  shall. 

MUt  S.  D. — If  you  gentlemen  talk  so  it  is  not  likely  to  move.  It  seldom  does  when  conversa¬ 
tion  goes  on  so  fast.  . 

Another  long  and  silent  pause.  Miss  D.  serious,  and  attentively  watching  the  table.  Miss 
S.  D.  bites  her  lip :  her  eyes  are  also  turned  towards  the  table,  but  occasionally  she  gives  a  glance, 
to  the  right  or  left,  at  Mr.  W,  or  myself.  Mr.  W.  sits  wishfully  watchful,  chagrined  at  th» 
ineffectual  desires  which  possess  him. 

At  length,  seeing  no  possibility  of  the  table  moving,  I  arose  and  said,  “Well,  ladies,  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  I  regret  the  table  has  not  been  more  obedient  to  our  wishes.  1  cannot 
remain  longer,  and  therefore  bid  you  good  morning !” 

A  few  days  after  this  I  was  sent  for  again,  and  the  messenger  urged  me  to  hasten,  as  they  wera 
in  communication  with  a  spirit  or  spirits,  and  some  extraordinary  revelations  had  already  been 
made.  When  I  entered  the  room,  I  found  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  standing  or  sitting  round  a  large 
table.  A  footstool  was  on  the  table,  and  five  or  six  persons  bad  each  of  them  a  hand  upon  it.  It 
was  the  stool  which  had  been  so  kind  as  to  suggest  the  readier  way  of  communication.  A  pencil  was 
bound  tightly  to  one  of  its  legs,  and  it  was  in  the  act  of  writing  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper.  Several 
sheets  were  already  covered  with  its  writings,  and  many  other  sheets  lay  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
good  spirit.  The  persons  composing  the  company  were  Mr.  W.,his  wife,  his  sister-in-law.  Miss 
S.  D.,  Miss  Bamboo,  a  brewer’s  daughter;  Miss  Figg,  the  grocer’s  daughter;  Mr.  Strutforth,  a 
salesman;  Mr.  Ellyard,  the  linendraper;  Mr.  Beeley,  an  old  bachelor  retired  from  business;  and 
one  or  two  others  whom  I  cannot  remember. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  company,  a  part  of  which,  I  believe,  expected  my  arrival,  gave 
sundry  exclamations  of  surprise  and  wonder,  such  as  “There — there  then!”  “  Did  you  ever?” 
“  How  wonderful !”  Ac.  Ac. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  I. 

*'  What  do  you  think  it  says?”  said  they.  “  It  was  talking  te  ns  on  quite  another  subject,  and 
suddenly  breaking  off,  it  has  written — ‘  Mr.  M.  shall  be  convinced  now;’”  and  they  held  out  t9  m* 
the  paper  on  which  these  words  were  written,  in  large  and  uncouth  charaoters. 
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“  The  stool  is  yerj  obliging,”  said  I ;  “  but  let  it  continue  its  previous  subject ;  and  we  will 
listen  to  what  further  it  may  have  to  say.” 

Mr.  Figg,  the  grocer,  entered  at  this  moment. 

Hands  were  again  placed  upon  the  stool,  and  it  immediately  wrote — “  Do  you  believe  in 
Jeans  Christ  7” 

Most  of  the  company  supposed  this  question  was  put  to  me,  and  they  wished  me  to  answer  it, 
so  that  1  m'ght  place  myself  in  communication  with  the  spirit.  I  declined  giving  any  answer; 
said  I  appreciated  the  honour  of  its  notice,  but  would  wait  to  hear  a  little  more  of  what  it  had  to 
eommuiiicate. 

Again  hands  were  placed  upon  it,  and  it  wrote,  “  I  meant  that  question  for  Mr.  Figg.” 

Now,  an  opinion  prevailed  pretty  generally,  that,  although  Mr.  F.  always  wore  a  white  neck¬ 
cloth,  yet  he  was  something  of  a  sceptic  in  matters  of  religious  belief.  He  would  not,  for 
instance,  have  joined  in  a  crusade  against  the  writers  of  “  Essays  and  Reviews.”  He  exprefsed 
himself  shocked  at  seeing  so  many  respectable  persons  wdsting  thtir  time  on  such  nonsense.  But  his 
daughter  told  him  she  knew  he  had  come  in  on  purpose  to  see  the  stool  muring.  Figg  denied  the 
soft  impeachment,  yet  remained,  a  very  observant  spectator,  and  very  soon  exhibi.ei  sympt'ms 
of  being  greatly  moved  himself  by  the  movements  of  the  stool.  For  as  the  inanimate  thing 
continued  to  converse,  in  its  way,  on  things  in  general,  and  occasionally  on  subjects  more  local 
and  special,  Figg  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  there  might  be  s<  mething  in  it ;  and  bi  fore  I  left, 
he  had  put  his  hand  on  the  stool,  and  was  lost  in  am  izement  at  the  extraordinary  revelations  it 
gave  to  the  company  about  himself  and  his  doings.  So  much  did  it  reveal,  that  F.  began  to  fear 
it  would,  as  he  said,  “let  out  what  it  shouldn’t  do.”  He  said,  if  goii  g  away  would  prevent  its 
talking  about  him,  he  would  go  away  directly.  But  &Ir.  W.  told  him  that  his  absence  would  make 
no  difference :  it  might,  or  it  might  not,  continue  to  talk  about  him.  Better  bv  far  be  pre-ent, 
and  hear  what  it  said.  It  often  told  things  of  him  which  fairly  astonished,  and  sometimes  almost 
frightened,  its  hearers. 

“  Bes’des,”  said  Miss  D.,  “  if  you  should  go  awsy  it  might  say  something  worse,  and  perhaps 
untrue ;  and,  if  you  were  not  here  to  deny  it,  we  could  not  tell  whether  to  behave  it  or  not.” 

So  the  worthy  grocer  remained,  and  the  next  question  was  a  poser. 

“I  say,  Mr.  Figg,  among  that  last  load  of  groceriet  y  iu  received  from  London,  there  were 
twelve  chests.  Were  they  chests  of  tea,  or  were  they  tei-cbests  filled  with  othe.”  groceries?” 

Now,  F.  had  been  loud  in  trumpeting  of  late  the  large  and  fi  le  lot  of  teas  he  had  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing,  and  this  qu^rstion  led  our  thoughts  into  a  new  clia'inel.  As  the  chests  were  yet 
exposed  in  front  of  Figg’s  shop,  S"me  one  propos.-d  that  they  should  go  and  see.  However,  none 
of  them  did  go ;  but  the  spirit  »till  continued  to  irritate  Mr.  F. ;  and  when  I  left,  which  1  did 
toon  afterwards,  he  was  fa  t  lo-ing  his  temp'r. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  assisted  at  another  spiritual  soiree  in  the  same  house.  It  was  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  There  were  about  tight  or  ten  persons  prese..t,  and  among  them  were 
Miss  S.  D.,  Miss  Bamboo,  and  the  grocer's  daughter.  The  spirit  that  favoured  us  this  time  was 
a  comical  one,  and  its  aim  appeared  to  bo  to  extract  as  much  fun  out  of  everything  as  possible. 
To  a  young  lady,  who  had  a  Urge  comb  p'aced  conspicuously  in  her  hair,  it  put  the  question — 

“  .Miss  F.,  does  your  mother  know  you’re  out,  my  click?  If  so,  why  didn’t  she  take  the  shell 
off  your  hesd?" 

Some  fires  had  occurred  in  the  town,  supposed  to  be^  the  work  of  incendiaries ;  and  it  was 
asked  of  the  spirit  who  was  the  author  of  them.  The  qne  tion  was  put,  and  the  stool  wrote — 

“  A  man  of  middle  age,  about  the  middle  height,  with  brown  hair  and  whiskers;  wears  a  cap, 
white  flannel  jacket,  corduroy  trowsers,  and  his  name  is - ” 

Ridiculous  as  the  whole  affair  was,  there  were  some  who  nnhesitatincly  believed  that  the 
description  of  the  man  would  be  fou' d  to  be  correct ;  and  we  had  it  as  a  secret  from  two  i  f  thi  m 
that  they  knew  the  very  man  described,  and  they  were  confldent  that  time  would  show  the  stool 
to  have  been  right. 

As  ere-witnesfes  to  such  wonders,  some  of  the  company  thought  that  we  must  of  necessity 
be  convinced  that  something  more  than  human  had  performed  what  we  had  just  seen ,  but  as 
seme  of  us  still  declared  ourselves  incredulous,  we  were  urged  to  put  a  que.-tion.  We  consented, 
and  requested  an  answer  to  the  following 
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“What  o'clock  is  it  at  Washington,  United  States,  at  the  present  moment?” 

No  response  was  given  to  this. 

*•  Well,”  said  I,  “  if  the  ladies  will  excuse  me,  I  will  propose  another.  Tell  the  ages  of  every 
one  in  the  room." 

The  stool  commenced,  and  wrote  the  age  of  the  first,  second,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  had 
been  gone  through.  In  every  case,  I  asked  the  person  whose  age  had  been  given  if  the  answer 
was  correct,  and  was  answered  in  the  aflinnative.  As  my  own  age  was  also  told,  I  must  admit 
tluit  it  was  given  correctly.  So  correctly,  that  when  I  asked  which  of  two  consecutive  years  it  was 
nearest  to,  it  replied  immediately,  and  again  rightly.  Now,  as  I  thought  no  one  in  the  room  knew 
my  age,  and  I  Believe  no  one  in  the  room  knew  the  ages  of  all  the  rest,  I  most  confess  that  these 
answers  or  gnessas  did  a  little  astonish  me. 

A  very  interesting  conversation  was  now  carried  on  concerning  court.ship  in  general,  which 
soon  tamed  to  a  few  cases  in  particular. 

A  young  man  in  the  room  had  been  persuaded  to  put  some  questions,  and  the  moving  spirit 
returned  answers  by  other  questions  which  unwittingly  led  him  into  the  pit  he  seemed  to  dread. 
Like  Figg,  be  was  afraid  of  some  startling  revelation ;  but,  unlike  the  valiant  grocer,  he  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it.  He  was  laughed  at  and  most  unmercifully  teased,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  the  young  lady  to  whom,  said  report,  he  was  at  that  moment  engaged.  This  young  lady 
was  the  Miss  S.  D.  previously  mentioned.  Draw  your  inferences,  fair  reader ! 

The  attendant  spirit  having  shown  itself  in  such  willing  mood,  it  was  requested  to  favour  the 
company  with  a  little  rhyme.  It  immediately  asked — 

“What  shall  be  my  theme?” 

“  On  any  theme  you  please,"  was  our  gracious  reply ;  whereupon  it  immediately  gave  ns  a 
specimen  of  its  versatile  talents. 

Spirit ^from  the  Stool-leg. — “Snuff  the  candles,  do,  mv  dear, 

Don’t  you  see  it’s  getting  darkish? 

I  must  stay  no  longer  here, 

Jose  and  Jinks  are  growing  larkish !’’ 

Ourulre*. — “Who  are  Jose  and  Jinks?” 

Spirit  of  the  Stool, — “  Jose  and  Jinks  are  spirits  fine. 

Who  have  come  to  see  your  sporting : 

Twas  they  who,  when  the  clock  struck  nine. 

Questioned  young  S.  on  his  courting.” 

Ourselees. — “  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  rhvme  upon  another  subject?” 

Spirit. — “  Give  me  just  what  theme  you  please, 

V  When  It  mav  be  done  so  ea.sy : 

I  can  do  the  thing  with  ease. 

And  will  do  the  thing  to  please  ye. 

“  But  be  quick  and  let  me  know 

What  you  want  and  what  your  subject ; 

Tlie  time  must  come  when  I  must  go 
Without - ” 

The  clock  at  this  instant  struck  ten.  It  wrote  “Good  night,"  and  was  immovable. 

Ourselves. — “Why  will  you  not  write  any  more?” 

Spirit. — “  Because  it  is  tan  o’clock.” 

And  it  moved  no  more  until  it  was  moved  off  the  table. 

But  greater  facilities  had  yet  to  be  devised.  The  penmanship  of  the  different  stools  in  style 
and  form  was  as  diverse  as  the  stools  themselves.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  large  supply  of 
the  well-known  foolscap  was  found  necessary.  This,  to  parties  who  were  constantly  invoking  the 
cpirlts,  was  found  to  constitute  an  item  of  some  magnitude.  Consequently,  a  more  economical 
method  was  soon  resorted  to,  by  whose  suggestion  or  invention  I  cannot  now  remember.  Whether 
the  stools  or  accident  originated  the  practice  I  cannot  say,  but  in  one  of  the  houses  where 

“  Black  spirits  and  white. 

Blue  spirits  and  grey  (did) 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,” 

a  large  sheet  of  pasteboard  was  covered  with  the  alphabet  and  the  numerals  in  the  following 
manner: — 
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iAliCDEFGHI  ! 

'  J  K  L  M  N  O  P  Q  R 
S  T  U  V  AV  X  y  Z .  & 

I 

I  !  Yes.  No.  V 
I  1  i»  r,  4  5  G  7  8  9  0 

Tliiis  plan  was  found  to  be  so  deeidcdly  prefernble  that  the  printer's  aid  was  called  in,  and 
scores  of  these  large  sheets,  for  the  use  of  the  spirits,  and  the  ediGcation  of  their  worshipjjers, 
were  in  use  throughout  the  town.  They  had  only  to  place  the  stool  (their  hands  upon  it)  on  tho 
printed  sheet,  and  it  w  ould  point  out  the  letters  almost  as  fast  as  a  person  could  sjicll.  I  was 
present  when  one  of  these  sheets  was  placed  beneath  the  legs  of  a  stool  for  the  iiist  time,  and  it 
immediately  pointed  out — 

“THIS  IS  CAPITAL!” 

In  moving,  it  described  a  series  of  arcs,  and  flew  off  the  sheet,  or  nearly  so,  between  the  words. 

As  wc  have  already  stated,  the  attendant  spirits  varied  greatly  in  character.  A  specimen  or  two 
of  the  comic  we  have  seen ;  but  the  serious  and  hortatory  were  more  often  in  demand  by,  perhaps, 
the  majority  of  the  manipulators,  and  their  communications  were  far  more  influential  than  the 
lighter  ones.  Poetry,  too,  of  a  sacred  character,  was  often  given ;  and  considering  that,  when 
given,  it  was  always  improvised,  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  perhaps,  os  mere  rhyming,  it  was  not 
altogether  despicable.  We  shall  not  give  any  specimens  of  the  “Hymns”  here,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Let  it  suflSce  to  say  they  were  committed  to  memory  by  many  who  esteemed  them  far 
beyond  the  productions  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  Tate  and  Brady,  Watts,  or  Wesley.  Sennons, 
too,  were  made,  and  mostly  from  given  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  these  sennons  were  preached,  from 
time  to  time,  ns  the  stool  gave  them  utterance.  On  one  occasion,  some  very  singular  and  incon¬ 
gruous  expositions  of  a  text  were  given,  and  the  company,  in  amazement,  wondered  what  these 
things  could  mean ;  hut,  after  a  long  consultation  with  each  other  about  these  random  remarks, 
the  stool  at  length  spelt — 

“  Brethren,  believe  not  every  spirit.”  And  went  on  to  inform  the  company  that  they  bad  been 
in  communication  with  an  erratic  spirit,  whose  only  aim  was  mischief,  and  beseeched  them  not  to 
mind  anything  it  had  said. 

I  had,  by  this  time,  seen  enough  of  this  s]iiritualism  to  guess  pretty  confidently  who  were  the 
real  niedia ;  and  I  had  an  idea  that  I  could  give  a  close  guess  as  to  the  spirit  or  spirits  by  whom 
they  were  actuated.  The  media,  generally,  were  young  women,  some  of  more  mature  age,  and 
one  or  two  who  might  be  termed  aged.  There  were  also  two  or  three  young  men,  of  whom,  to 
speak  in  a  friendly  way,  one  might  say  that  they  were  occasionally  moved  by  the  spirit.  Of 
the  spirits  I  cannot  be  expected  to  speak  so  positively;  but  it  was  almost  invariably  the 
case  that  the  attendant  spirit  exhibited,  to  my  mind,  the  characteristics,  more  or  less  strongly 
marked,  of  one  or  two  of  the  persons  whose  hands  were  upon  the  stool  at  the  time. 
Thus,  if  Miss  S.  D.’s  hands  were  upon  it,  we  might  expect  fun  of  some  kind  or  other,  either 
in  banter  or  ironical  remarks.  If  her  more  staid  sister  manipulated,  we  commonly  bad 
a  verse  or  two  of  lugubrious  character,  and  sometimes  an  exhortation,  or  a  sermon.  If 
Miss  Bamboo's  hands  operated,  we  generally  had  a  large  share  of  the  sentimental  and  the 
selfish ;  for  there  were  few  instances  in  which  she  w.as  not  personally  addressed,  and  on  the 
subject  so  interesting  to  all  young  ladies.  Not  unfrcquently  the  spirit  of  her  accepted,  but  absent 
lover,  would  attend  these  meetings,  and  express  itself  as  a  human  creature  might  who  was 
penning  a  letter  to  his  love.  It  would  begin,  “  Dear  Emilia, — Would  I  could  be  actually  present 
with  yon!”  Ac.;  or,  “Dear  E., — When,  oh,  when,  shall  I  see  thee  again?”  Ac. 

These  examples  will  serve  to  show  on  what  grounds  my  conjectures  were  based ;  and  feeling 
confident  who  performed  the  sleight-of-hand  for  us,  I  proceeded  to  try  the  possibility  of  so 
deceiving  others,  that  I  should  not  be  known  as  the  deceiver.  1  remembered  the  saying,  that  in 
the  world  there  are  but  two  characters,  the  impostor  aiid  the  dupe.  I  had  been  for  some  time 
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among  the  latter  class,  or  I  should  not  have  been  admitted  as  a  witness  to  some  of  the  extraordinary 
doines  of  the  stooL  To  serve  my  purpose,  I  resolved  to  take  up  the  former  character  for  a  time. 

My  first  essay  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  I  bad  taken  care  t)  commit  to  memory  a 
few  rhymes  of  an  indefinite  character ;  and  this  stock  served  me  for  the  whole  evening.  I  found 
that,  if  I  did  not  move  the  stool,  some  other  hand  would ;  and  the  company  were  in  raptures  with 
the  quantity  of  matter  the  spirits  had  supplied  them  with.  But  when  some  one  in  the  room 
asked  whose  spirit  it  was  then  present,  and  the  stool  replied,  “  A  biter,  who  has  been  bitten,” 
most  of  the  company  seemed  puzzled  by  it;  and  I  thought  a  few  of  them  appeared  a  little 
suspicious,  as  well  as  surprised,  to  find  that  another  medium  was  amongst  them.  At  my  next 
attempt  I  waited  for  a  e’ear  field ;  that  is  to  say,  for  an  opportunity  to  try  my  hand  when  those 
persons  who  were  considered  such  excellent  media  were  absent;  or,  if  present,  their  hands  were 
not  cn  the  stool. 

I  resolved  to  take  it  upon  myself  to  answer  all  questions,  or  evade  them,  as  it  might  be 
expedient.  The  opportunity  presented;  and,  after  a  few  commonplace  salutations,  the  spirit  was 
asked  to  make  some  ppetry.  The  answer  was  satisfactory ;  and  then  a  request  was  preferred 
that  the  subject  should  be  something  concerning  communion  with  spirits.  I  felt  embarrassed  it 
first;  but  by  the  time  a  young  man  who  was  present  had  prepared  pencil  and  paper,  to  write 
down  what  the  stool  had  to  say,  I  was  prepared  to  commence  the  following,  on 

SPIKITi  COMMUNION, 

Say,  what  can  be  on  earth  so  dear.  When  lukewarm  lovers  broach  all  themes 

Or  what  exirt  to  cheer  it.  But  love,  and  ne'er  come  near  it. 

Or  what  bring  happiness  so  near,  They  lack,  with  all  their  blissful  dreams, 

As  puro  aiid  araeut  spirit?  •  A  pure  and  ardent  spirit. 

“Neat  wines”  may  cheer  the  heartof  man;  The  parson,  from  his  text-bool^  may 

I’ll  not  dispute  their  merit :  Alt  cbiuds  try  bard  to  clear  it; 

Show  me  thcr  virtues,  if  you  can,  The  thing  that  will  its  truths  display 

To  equal  ardent  spirit.  Is  a  pure  and  ardent  spirit. 

Titles  and  honour,  friendship,  love.  So  ye  who  round  this  table  stand. 

And  riches,  too,  inherit ;  And  my  advice  who  hear  it,  , 

There's  something,  yet,  all  these  above —  First  win  the  heart,  then  claim  the  hand, 

*Tis  pure  and  ardent  spirit.  Of  a  pure  and  ardent  spirit. 

The  unravelling  of  this  effusion  occupied  us  for  upwards  of  an  hour;  and,  when  completed, 
the  company  gave  vent  to  their  lavish  praises.  It  was  read  over  and  over  again ;  and  at  length, 
some  one  observing  roy  apparent  coldness,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  extraordinary  that  a 
stool  should  write  thus? 

1  replied,  “  I  not  only  think  it  extraordinary,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible.” 

“  Will  you  not  believe  it  when  the, evidence  is  before  your  eyes  ?” 

“No." 

“ Do  yon  believe  the  hands  do  it?" 

“Yes." 

“  And  that  some  one  does  it  purposely?” 

“Yes." 

“  Then  yon  believe  it  has  been  done  by  some  one  in  the  room  ?” 

“Yes." 

“By  whom?” 

“  Ah  I  that  has  to  be  fbnnd  out.” 

Finally,  having  ascertained  by  this  and  a  few  other  trials,  and  by  sitting  down  from  time  to 
time  with  one  and  another,  and  scrutinising  their  movements,  that  the  thing  was  easily  enough 
done,  if  one  chose  to  play  the  cheat ;  I  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  it,  and  have  not  put 
my  bands  on  a  stool  or  table  since,  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  spirits,  save  only  to  illustrate  tbs 
imposture,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

This  change  in  my  conduct  was  soon  observed  by  my  friends ;  and  when  they  asked  my  reason 
for  it,  I  told  them  that  I  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  delusion,  and  likely  to  lead  to  evil 
consequences,  when  one  considered  the  strong  effect  it  hod  on  some  minds.  Some  of  my  spiritual 
friend')  were  offended  at  this  avowal,  and  soon  quarrelled  with  me,  though  ostensibly  on  other 
grounds.  But  these  friends  were  just  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  prime  movers  in  these 
exhibitions  of  mechanical  force  and  manipulating  foolery. 
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Frederic  William,  Ist  King  of  Prussia,  had  come  from  Potsdam  to  Magde¬ 
burg,  to  inspect  the  ramparts  of  that  town.  Everywhere  the  windows  were  filled 
with  curious  spectators.  A  crowd  of  schoolboys  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
gate  near  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  by  their  joyous  jokes  and  jests  kept 
the  crowd  in  continual  merriment.  An  old,  disabled  soldier,  with  long  mustaches, 
flourishing  his  crutch  about,  called  out  angrily,  “  Be  quiet,  rabble,  or  I  will 
lay  my  stick  about  your  shoulders !” 

“  What  are  you  doing,  Krabb  ?”  said  his  companion  ;  “  let  the  children  amuse 
themselves." 

“  Faith !"  replied  the  old  soldier,  touching  his  hat,  “  if  one  does  not  keep  the 
rascals^  in  order,  they  may  be  guilty  of  misbehaviour  before  his  Majesty,  which 
would  be  a  fine  disgrace  to  the  town  of  Magdeburg.  Remain  here,  Mr.  Wilmson  : 
it  is  a  capital  place  for  a  good  view.  An  honour  like  this  does  not  come  every  day." 

Almost  immediately,  the  outriders  announced  the  king,  and  there  was  a  deep 
silence.  Krabb  took  off  his  fur  cap,  and  Wilmson  his  three-cornered  hat. 

“  Did  you  notice,"  said  the  latter,  “  how  hard  the  king  looked  at  you,  Krabb  ?” 

“  No,  Mr.  Wilmson,  you  mistake :  his  Majesty’s  eyes  fell  on  yourself." 

The  old  soldier  was  disputing  the  point,  when  he  discovered  that  Wilmson, 
carried  away  by  the  crowd,  liad  suddenly  left  him.  Murmuring  an  energetic  oath, 
he  half-turned  to  the  right,  when  a  handsome  young  man  touched  his  arm.  It  was 
the  son  of  hlr.  Wilmson,  who  seemed  also  looking  out  for  some  one  he  had  lost  in 
the  crowd. 

“  It  is  you,  Mr.  Frits.  Have  you  seen  the  king  ?  You  should  have  come 
with  us." 

“  One  word,"  said  young  Wilmson :  “  have  you  met  a  young  lady  dressed  in 
black — a  slight  figure,  of  moderate  height  ?" 

“  No,"  said  Ivrabb. 

Frits  started  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  fair  one,  the  acquaintance  with  whom  had 
been  made  after  the  following  fasliion : — Curiosity  led  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Thinking  he  might  meet  some  one  of  his  acquaintance  there,  he  looked 
around ;  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  yoiuig  girl,  covered  with  a  large  black  veil,  which, 
however,  did  not  conceal  two  large,  soft,  brown  eyes  and  an  alabaster  skin.  Being 
before  her,  he  very  politely  offered  to  exchange  places.  This  offer  was  accepted. 
Frits  was  enchanted  to  render  this  small  service  to  so  fair  a  creature.  In  spite  of 
the  long  veil,  he  could  see  the  massive  braids  of  fair  hair,  and  his  eye  rested 
admiringly  on  the  beautiful  outline  of  her  bust. 

“  Did  you  see  him  well  ?”  asked  the  young  girl,  smiling,  with  graceful  frankness. 

Fritz  Wilmson  trembled,  and  turned  red  as  a  com  poppy.  “  Did  you  see  him 
well  yourself  ?”  he  faltered  out. 

“  Oh !"  was  the  answer,  “  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  king  and  his 
family.  I  thank  you,  however,  for  your  civility.” 

She  bowed,  and  was  going  away,  when  he  made  the  remark,  that  an  arm  might 
be  acceptable,  and  offered  her  his.  Too  simple  to  see  any  danger,  the  young  girl 
ilocepted  it.  They  walked  together  thus  through  the  crowd  without  speaking. 
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“  But  I  live  very  far  from  here,”  she  said  at  last ;  “  I  should  bo  sorry  to 
trouble  you.” 

“  I  am  too  liappy  to  accompany  you,  mademoiselle ;  but,”  he  added,  confused, 
“  I  am  at  your  orders,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  leave  you.” 

Suddenly  she  cried  out,  looking  uneasily  round. 

“  What  has  happened  ?”.Fritz  eagerly  inquired. 

“  Some  one  in  the  crowd  has  snatched  from  me  a  handkerchief ;  it  was  em> 
broidered  by  my  mother.” 

“  AV'alk  on  slowly,  mademoiselle :  I  will  overtake  the  thief.”  He  left  her.  At 
the  exclamation  of  the  young  girl,  he  noticed  a  man  darting  through  an  open 
space  in  the  crowd.  Wilmson  hastened  after  him.  The  thief,  in  his  tium,  saw 
Wilmson,  and  took  to  his  legs.  As  Fritz  was  gaining  ground,  he  turned  short 
and  confronted  the  enemy. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  Vfbj  do  you  follow  me  ?”  he  asked,  with  the  pocket- 
liandkerchief  still  in  his  hand,  which  his  rapid  flight  had  prevented  his  stowing 
away.  Fritz,  eager  to  carry  his  prize  to  the  beautiful  unknown,  sprang  at  the 
handkerchief,  and  snatched  it  out  of  his  hands. 

In  one  of  the  comers  of  the  handkerchief  a  purse  was  tied  up,  which  explained 
the  reason  of  the  attempt.  Wilmson  hastened  back  to  the  principal  street,  already 
clear  of  the  crowd ;  he  was  in  search  of  the  young  girl,  when  he  met  old  Krabb. 
No  information  was  to  be  got  from  him ;  he  left  him,  therefore,  to  wander  all  over 
the  town,  and  reached  the  square  at  the  same  time  as  the  royal  escort.  More  and 
more  impatient,  he  stared  right  and  left,  utterly  regardless  of  Majesty.  But,  alas ! 
the  fair  girl  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

II. — THE  IXTERVIEW  WITH  THE  KIXO. 

Ok  his  return  home,  tired  and  discomfited,  Fritz  began  to  examine  the 
handkerchief,  in  hope  of  his  discovering  some  mark  which  might  give  a  clue  to  its 

owner.  In  one  of  the  comers  were  the  letters  “  C.  de  St - ”  embroidered  in 

blue  silk.  He  felt  his  embarrassment  the  more,  as  the  next  day  he  had  to  accom¬ 
pany  one  of  his  aunts  to  Switzerland. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Mr.  Wilmson’s  to  pass  the  fine  summer  evenings  in  the 
garden,  where,  ’mid  shady  trees  and  flowers,  a  tasteful  pavilion  had  been  erected. 
It  was  there  that  Mr.  Wilmson,  M.  de  Moss,  his  sister,  aud  Fritz  were  collected 
after  dinner.  The  conversation  ran  on  the  journey,  and  on  the  parting  to  which 
Mr.  Wilmson  had  invited  his  friends  and  relations.  In  the  midst  of  th^ 
consultations,  old  Krabb  arrived,  as  usual  of  an  evening,  to  smoke  a  pipe.  He  was 
a  messmate  of  Mr.  Wilmson,  who,  in  return  for  former  services  rendered  during 
the  Swedish  War,  bad  engaged  to  provide  for  him  the  rest  of  his  lifetime. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  a  servant  opened  the  garden 
gate,  and  ushered  in  an  officer.  At  this  apparition,  every  one  took  a  respectful 
attitude.  The  old  soldier,  both  arms  glued  to  his  body,  stood  still  as  a  wooden 
figure,  hir.  Wilmson,  the  father,  imcovered  his  head,  and  advanced  towards  the 
stranger,  who  bowed. 

The  commandant  of  the  town  derires  to  speak  to  the  elder  Mr.  W'ihnson  and 
his  son.  He  orders  you  to  be  at  his  house  by  nine.” 

“  I  shall  not  fail.  May  I  ask  you  the  reason,  sir?” 

“  I  do  not  know ;  he  has  told  me  nothing.  Good  night.  To-morrow  at  nine.” 
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When  Mr.  Wilmson  and  his  son  went  to  pay  their  visit  to  the  commandant, 
they  were  ushered  into  a  large  room,  magnificently  furnished.  Two  grenadiers 
stood  at  the  door  on  guard — officers  of  different  regiments  were  grouped  here  and 
there.  They  scarcely  cast  a  glance  at  the  new  comers,  who  modestly  saluted  them. 
Some  moments  after,  an  officer  of  the  guard  entered  by  an  opposite  door,  and 
asked,  in  a  loud  tone,  if  Mr.  Wilmson  and  his  son  were  there  ? 

“  Follow  me,”  he  said,  introducing  them  into  a  small  cabinet.  “  You,  elder 
tdr,  enter  first ;  the  young  man  will  wait.” 

Fritz  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  his  fair  unknown,  but  he  saw  several  ladies 
now  crossing  the  street  in  a  post-chaise ;  one  of  them  raised  her  eyes — it  was  the 
beautiful  young  girl  in  black.  Fritz  rushed  to  the  window :  she  bent  forward,  and 
appeared  to  look  at  him  attentively  till  she  was  out  of  sight. 

“  Heavens!”  cried  Fritz,  “  it  is  she !  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  be  here?” 
And,  turning  towards  the  footman  at  hand,  he  asked  if  he  knew  who  that  young 
lady  was? 

“  Certainly — Mdlle.  de  St - .” 

He  was  about  to  question  further,  when  his  father  re-entered  the  room. 

“  I  cannot  stay  longer,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  “  return  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  Why  have  we  been  summoned  ?” 

“  Silence,  Fritz ;  the  king  is  in  that  room.  I  do  not  know  yet  why  they  want 
us.  The  king  questioned  me  about  your  age,  my  fortune,  your  education.” 

Mr.  Wilmson  went.  Fritz,  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
delighted  to  come  in  contact  with  a  king,  on  this  occasion  felt  no  curiosity  whatever. 
The  door  re-opened,  and  an  orderly  signed  to  Fritz  to  enter.  Tbe  cabinet  was 
filled  with  generals,  all  standing,  with  heads  uncovered.  One  man  alone  remainal 
seated  by  a  table  with  his  hat  on.  Y'oung  Wilmson  recognised  the  king,  and 
bowed.  Frederic  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  with  a  marked  expression 
of  kindness ;  he  turned  to  those  nearest,  and  said — 

“  Not  more  than  twenty — four  years  before  him !”  Then,  addressing  Fritz,  he 
said — “  Young  man,  what  would  you  wdsh  to  be?” 

“  My  father  intends  me  to  succeed  him  in  commerce ;  but,  next  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  my  inclination  is  for  literature — to  study.” 

“Pooh!  pooh!  Writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic  only  are  necessary.  You 
shall  enter  my  guard  at  Potsdam — tlo  you  understand  ?  If  you  conduct  yourself 
well,  I  shall  keep  you  only  six  weeks  in  the  ranks ;  some  men  of  education  are 
wanted  in  my  guard.  Have  you  a  wife  ?” 

“  Your  Jlajesty - ”  stammered  Fritz. 

“  Ah !  you  are  silent !  Beware  of  choosing  a  wife  without  my  permission ; 
leave  it  to  me.  Have  you  a  taste  for  a  soldier’s  profession  ?”  . 

“  No,  sire ;  I  w’ish  to  remain  free.” 

“  You  know  my  will — I  want  not  free  men,  but  obedience — prepare  for  your 
journey  to  Potsdam.  Y^ou  shall  have  good  terms.” 

“  I  shall  defend  my  rights  against  violence ;  I  will  die  rather  than  take  the 
oath  of  service.” 

“  Wliat !”  exclaimed  the  king,  seizing  his  cane,  and  threatening  Wilmson ; 
“  you  dare  resist  a  king !  you  will  not  take  the  oath !  1  leave  you  a  choice — be 
a  soldier  or  a  galley-slave !” 

“  I  do  not  hesitate — a  galley-slave." 
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Tho  king,  furious,  raised  his  stick ;  then,  turning  towards  the  conunandant— 

‘'Take  that  fellow  to  the  barracks,  and  let  him  be  watched.  He  shall  go 
to-morrow  with  the  transport.  If  he  makes  the  least  resistance,  put  him  in 
chains.  Go.” 

The  king  pointed  his  cane  towards  the  door.  The  commandant  seized 
Wilmson's  arm,  and  dragged  him  out. 

“  Your  excellency,”  said  Wilmson,  “  will  permit  me  to  see  my  father  again  ?” 

“Wherefore?  It  is  useless." 

“  I  ask  it  as  a  mercy." 

The  commandant  reflected,  then  entered  the  cabinet,  and  returned  in  a  few 
moments. 

“  Your  father  will  be  called,  if  he  has  anything  to  say.” 

in. — THE  PROJECT  ABAXOONED. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  young  Wilmson  walked  through  the  streets  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  between  two  guards. 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  recruits  deflled  on  the  bridge  of  the  Elbe. 
Fritz,  not  to  attract  attention,  had  changed  his  elegant  dress  of  the  day  before  for 
a  travelling  suit.  Near  the  end  of  the  bridge,  some  one  called  him — 

“  My  good  Fritz,  who  could  have  expected  this  thunderbolt,  all  from  your 
being  so  iiae  and  tall  a  man  ?  Alas !  our  good  king's  mania  for  giants !” 

The  reader  recognises  old  Krabb.  He  had  come  to  bid  farewell  to  young 
Wilmson,  and  to  accompany  him  part  of  the  way.  Fritz  embraced  the  aged  soldier ; 
but  sorrow  prevented  words — tears  were  in  his  eyes.  The  old  man,  unwilling  to 
show  his  own  emotion,  growled  out,  huskily — 

‘‘  Thunder  and  bghtning  1  I  did  not  expect  you  would  show  yourself  such  an 
old  woman.  Come,  sir,  be  a  soldier” — and  Krabb  himself  here  lost  voice,  and 
left  him. 

As  Fritz  looked  after  him,  the  tyranny  which  tore  him  from  friends  and  relations 
came  to  mind  with  fresh  force,'  and  well-nigh  overmastered  him.  He  repressed 
his  emotion,  however,  and  thus  acted  on  the  precept  he  had  often  heard  from  his 
father — “  Rule  thyself,  and  you  shall  rule  the  world.”  The  recruits  were  but  a 
few  days  on  the  road.  Ariived  at  Potsdam,  they  were  passed  in  review,  and 
drafted  into  various  regiments.  'U'ilmson  entered  the  foot-guards,  and,  without 
loss  of  time,  w'as  drilled  and  taught  the  use  of  his  weapons.  He  entered  zealously 
into  his  duties,  and  soon  became  proficient.  This  good-will  gained  him  the 
captain’s  favour,  together  with  his  good  looks  and  unmistakable  gentlemanly 
bearing,  which  last  betrayed  ids  former  condition.  His  education  and  wealth 
enabled  him  in  various  ways  to  be  useful  to  his  captain  and  fellow-soldiers.  His 
story  spread  abroad — it  was  no  solitary  instance — but  none  attracted  such 
universal  sympathy  and  interest.  The  colonel  also  conceived  a  great  affection  for 
him,  and  showed  him  signal  favour :  further,  in  three  months’  time,  at  the  king’s 
desire,  they  promoted  him,  and  he  became  a  sergeant.  Meanwhile,  Wilmson’s 
deliverance  seemed  nigh.  His  father  wrote  to  him :  “  In  four  days  I  leave  Magde-  * 
burg  for  Lake  Constance.  It  is  believed  here  that  I  am  going  to  Holland.  I 
shall  wait  for  you  at  my  sister's  house ;  prepare  for  flight  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
Krabb  sets  out  to-day  to  meet  you,  at  your  desire ;  but  avoid  showing  yourselves 
together,  that  suspicion  be  not  excited  ” 
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ETCrything  was  arranged.  Krabb  was  to  go  to  an  inn,  and  keep  close,  till  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wilmson  should  announce  his  departure.  The  letter  came.  The 
same  erening  he  hastened  all  joyful  to  Fritz's  lodgings,  and  found  him  seated  before 
a  table,  his  head  bimied  in  his  hands,  dejected,  and  in  a  very  taciturn  mood. 
Krabb  knew  not  what  to  think ;  at  last,  frightened  by  his  young  friend’s  manner, 
he  exclaimed — 

“  By  my  mustaches,  I  don’t  understand  it !  I  expected  to  find  you  full  of  life 
and  joy,  and,  behold,  here  you  are,  as  sad  as  a  condemned  felon.*’ 

“  Krabb,  we  need  be  in  no  such  hurry.” 

“  In  no  such  hurry  I  What’s  this  ?” 

“  Ask  me  no  furth<jr,  my  dear  Krabb." 

A  few  minutes  after,  young  Wilmson  came  to  the  old  soldier,  and  said — 

“  Krabb,  my  friend,  let  me  be ;  I  am  in  an  unfortunate  position — I  cannot  go. 
I  am  bound  here ;  I  cannot  break  the  chain — if  I  could,  I  would  not.  Were  the 
king  himself  to  order  my  release,  I  should  still  remain.  Good-bye,  my  old  friend : 
one  day,  perhaps,  you  will  know  all.” 

Krabb  felt  compelled  to  leave :  Fritz  was  too  firm  for  remonstrance. 

Wilmson  had  his  reasons  for  this  sudden  change.  The  night  before,  he  had  kept 
midnight  watch  at  the  castle  ;  afterwards,  the  fancy  seized  him  to  take  a  walk. 
At  that  early  hour  of  dawn,  he  noticed  a  young  woman  dressed  in  black.  Since 
the  Magdeburg  adventure,  he  could  never  look  with  indifference  on  a  woman  in 
mourning.  The  conviction  flashed  upon  him,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  the 
beautiful  unknown.  On  drawing  nearer  it  was  verified.  He  accosted  her  respect¬ 
fully,  and  exclaimed — 

“  Can  it  be  yourself,  mademoiselle  ?  Permit  me  to  ask  to  what  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  I  owe  the  happiness  of  seeing  you?” 

”  Sir,  before  answering  your  question,  I  must  discharge  my  debt  of  thanks  for 
the  service  you  rendered  me  at  Magdeburg." 

“  I  greatly  regretted  my  inability  to  restore  the  handkerchief  of  which  I  for¬ 
tunately  regained  possession,  but  my  researches  were  fruitless.  I  have  it  by  me, 
together  with  the  purse,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  leave  at  the  address  you  may 
indicate.  Might  I  further  hope  to  learn  from  you  whether  you  reside  at  Potsdam, 
or  if  this  be  but  a  fugitive  visit  ?” 

“  My  name  is  Clementine  Sterne.  Misfortunes  have  obliged  me  to  accept  a 
rituation  as  companion  in  a  nobleman's  family  in  this  town,  where  I  am  residing 
within  the  last  few  days.  But  your  own  position  seems  equally  changed— that 
uniform - ” 

"  Alas !  yes,  mademoiselle,  the  king  has  made  me  a  soldier,  against  my  will.” 

Just  then,  a  general  crossed  the  square  on  horseback ;  the  soldiers  turned  out, 
and  Fritt  hastily  left,  to  head  the  line.  When  the  general  had  passed,  Clementine, 
too,  was  gone. 

It  was  this  meeting  which  had  caused  Fritz’s  change  of  plan. 

tv. — A  monarch’s  whim. 

Thk  young  sergeant  next  morning  renewed  his  search.  Potsdam  is  not 
remarkable  for  either  its  size  or  population ;  and,  though  lovers  are  not  a  lucky 
race,  Fritz  was  so  successful  as  to  catch  sight  of  Clementine,  at  the  window  of  a 
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large  house.  He  was  in  the  act  of  bowing,  when  she  withdrew.  Had  she  seen 
him  ?  He  feared  so.  But  vanity  quickly  rejected  the  idea  that  he  was  despised. 
AVilmson  afterwards  always  took  his  walks  in  that  direction,  without  further 
success. 

One  day,  the  king  was  riding  on  horseback  with  his  generals,  when  he  met  on 
the  road  a  very  tall  lady,  who  struck  him  by  her  height.  He  asked — 

“  AVho  is  that  giantess  ?” 

“  I  remember  to  have  seen,”  said  one  of  his  generals,  “  this  tall  beauty  at 
Potsdam ;  she  is  governess  in  the  family  of  a  minister,  whose  name  I  forget.  Of 
all  the  beauties  of  Potsdam,  she  is  head  of  the  file.” 

“  Parbleu !"  exclaimed  the  king ;  “  if  she  marries  a  man  of  her  own  size,  there 
will  be  the  stock  of  a  famous  race.” 

Meanwhile,  the  young  lady  came  nearer.  Her  beauty  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  her  height.  The  king  stopped  his  horse :  she  looked  up,  and  recognised  the  king. 

“  Young  lady,”  said  Frederic,  “  are  you  going  to  the  town  ?” 

Rather  confounded,  she  answered,  “  Yes.” 

Do  me  the  pleasure  to  take  a  letter  to  the  commandant.” 

The  king  asked  for  paper,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  on  horseback. 

“  You  will  give  this  note  to  the  commandant.  But  tell  me,  are  you  married  V” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  Then  you  have  a  lover  ?” 

The  lady  blushed. 

“  I  understand — go ;  it  is  important  this  note  be  received  immediately,  and 
mai'k — ask  for  the  commandant  himself.” 

She  bowed.  Frederic  galloped  off,  and  the  generals  laughed  at  each  other, 
guessing  the  contents  of  the  letter.  About  half-an-hour  after,  an  orderly  went  to 
Sergeant  Wilmson  with  an  order  to  present  himself  directly  before  the  com¬ 
mandant.  He  was  shown  into  a  large  room,  where  he  foimd,  besides  the  com¬ 
mandant,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  the  chaplain  of  the  battalion.  All  three 
wore  a  smile  on  their  lips.  This  smile  was  a  contrast  to  a  w'oman’s  tears  and  sobs 
heard  from  a  room  adjoining. 

“AVilmson,”  said  the  colouel,‘“  1  have  agi'eeable  news  for  you.  It  will  make 
your  conmades  jealous.” 

“  My  liberty  ?”  asked  AA'ilmson. 

“  Bah !  something  better  than  that.  The  king  has  found  you  a  wife :  nowhere, 
either  at  Potsdam  or  at  Berlin,  could  you  find  a  lovelier.” 

“  I  will  not  marry  her !”  answered  AA'ilmson. 

“  The  king’s  order  is  plain.  The  girl  is  in  the  next  room,  crying  ;  it  seems  she 
has  a  lover.  The  chaplain  is  here ;  come,  you  must  marry.  Here  is  his  Majesty’s 
order,  to  the  effect  that  Sergeant  AA'ilmson  be  herewith,  and  without  delay, 
united  to  the  bearer  of  the  order,  in  presence  of  the  colonel;  no  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  objections  of  either  party.” 

“  Gentlemen,  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not  force  me.  You  will  cause  the  misery 
of  two  persons.  Beware !  for  I  am  desperate.  In  spite  of  you  and  yomr  king,  I 
will  be  free  1” 

The  commandant  looked  glum,  went  towards  the  door,  and  made  a  sign.  Two 
under-officers  of  the  giuu^  entered — he  whispered  something,  and  they  placed 
themselves  on  each  side  of  the  door.  The  colonel  meanwhile  walked  up  and  down 
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the  room,  now  aud  then  glancing  compassionately  on  poor  AVilmson.  lie  drew 
the  commandant  towards  the  window,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  From  the 
adjoining  room  were  heard  sobs. 

“  Confound  it!”  said  the  commandant,  “  this  must  end — chaplain,  prepare.” 

He  moved  towards  the  adjoining  room,  and  opened  the  door.  A  woman 
shrieked  and  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  llie  colonel  looked  away.  Wilmson  saw  and 
heard  nothing. 

“  Come,  my  dear  boy,”  the  colonel  said,  kindly,  “  resign  yourself.” 

For  the  first  time,  Wilmson  noticed  the  cliaplain,  and,  at  his  side,  his  destined 
bride,  supported  by  two  women.  The  two  victuns  involuntarily  glanced  towards 
each  other.  Clementine !— could  Wilmson  believe  his  eyes?  Clementine  herself, 
for  one  moment,  remained  petrified ;  the  next,  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  face, 
and  then  she  fell  down  in  a  sw'oon. 

“  You  liave  killed  that  poor  girl,”  exclaimed  Wilmson,  “  and  now  kill  me.” 

Emotion  overpowering  him,  he  sank  on  a  chair.  No  sooner  did  he  open  his 
eyes  than  the  commandant  called  out — 

“  He  wall  soon  come  to  himself.  Chaplain,  unite  them  before  Wilmson’s  senses 
quite  return.” 

The  chaplain  obeyed.  Paralysed,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  still  fainting  Clementine, 
Wihnsou  no  longer  opposed  the  ceremony.  The  “  Yes  ”  of  either  party  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  the  ring  was  passed  for  them.  The  commandant  ordered  a 
carriage  to  convey  away  the  couple.  The  colonel  drew  AVilmson  to  him,  who, 
still  stunned,  knew  not  what  had  passed. 

“  Collect  yourself,  my  sou,”  he  said :  “  the  misfortune  is  gi’eat,  but  you  were 
powerless  to  avoid  it.  This  poor  girl  is  now  your  wife ;  her  position  excites  pity. 
Behave  gently  to  her ;  her  life  hangs  on  a  thread  ;  a  harsh  word  might  kill  her. 
Control  your  own  grief  ;  promise  me  not  to  give  way  to  despair.” 

Wihnson  held  out  his  hand  to  the  good  man,  though  he  underatood  not  a  word. 

The  carriage  drew  up.  At  the  commandant’s  order,  Clementine  was  conductetl, 
or  rather  carried,  to  the  carriage.  AVilmson  stepped  in  after  her,  and  the  coach¬ 
man  drove  off. 

“  Is  it,  then,  true  V”  he  said  at  length,  pressing  Clementine’s  hand  to  his  heart, 
and  looking  at  her  with  fond  delight.  “Dear  Clementine,  if  I  dream,  do  not 
awaken  me  ;  if  this  be  an  illusion,  oh  !  do  not  dispel  it.” 

Clementine  gently  withdrew  her  hand.  The  carriage  stopped.  AV’ilmsou 
handed  his  wife  out,  and  letl  her  into  his  home.  After  ascending  a  few  steps,  she 
stopped. 

“  Mr.  AA’ilmson,  where  am  I V” 

“  In  my  house,  dear  Clementine.  They  have  married  us  without  our  consent. 
I  am  yours.  I  do  not  know  how  the  king  has  guessed  my  dearest,  my  most 
secret  wish.  I  have  been  entirely  null  in  this  affair,  but  our  fate  is  irrecoverably 
fixed.” 

Clementine  hesitated ;  she  ascended,  nevertheless,  but  very  slowly.  AVilmson 
opened  the  door  of  his  room.  She  advanced  timidly,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  room  elegantly  furnished.  Books,  papers,  fiowers,  music,  were  scattered  on 
the  tables  and  chairs. 

“  Ah,  Clementine,  when  I  left  this  room  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,  I  did  not 
expect  to  receive  in  it  such  a  guest.” 
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“  Mr.  Wilmson,  did  you  indeed  know  nothing  of  what  was  going  to  happen? 
Did  you  never  mention  to  the  colonel,  or  even  to  the  king - ” 

“  I  have  had  no  part,  I  assure  you,  in  this  affair ;  T  have  never  breathed  your 
name.” 

“  Then  you  are  as  unfortunate  as  myself ;  for  Mdlle.  B - was  the  bride 

destined  for  you.  She  little  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter  she  gave  me.” 

I  do  not  know  that  lady.  I  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  commandant’s— 
there  only  I  learnt  that  the  king  had  appointed  me  to  marry  an  unknown  lady.  I 
threatened  to  kill  myself  rather  than  obey.  Could  1  guess  that  my  dearest  wish 
was  to  be  realised?” 

He  related  to  her,  then,  the  strange  story  of  the  last  few  montlis.  Clementine 
listened  astonished.  Sh.;  told  him  how  she  had  come  there,  at  the  request  of  this  tall 
lady.  She  had  not  long  made  her  acquaintance.  Whether  pressed  for  time,  or  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  she  would  not  go  to  the  commandant’s  house,  and  she  begged 
Clementine  to  deliver  the  letter  in  her  stead.  The  commandant  told  her  that  it 
was  an  order  to  unite  her,  immediately,  to  a  man  in  the  guards.  Clementine 
affirmed  there  was  some  mistake ;  the  letter  had  been  given  to  her  by  a  lady.  They 
only  laughed.  The  colonel  and  the  chaplain  were  sununoned,  and  she  had  fainted 
in  her  distress. 

This  gave  the  key  to  the  enigma. 

“Then  it  was  not  you,”  he  said,  “who  were  intended?  You  are  my  wife 
against  the  king's  will !  Never  king  was  so  well  served.” 

“  But,”  Clementine  inquired  imeasily,  “  what  will  happen  now?” 

“  Clementine,  we  are  married — irrecoverably  bound — ^my  greatest  desire  is  granted. 
An  imheard-of  arbitrary  act  forced  upon  me  what  I  would  have  wished  to  owe  to 
your  free  will.  I  have  loved  you  passionately  from  the  day  I  first  saw  you  at 
Magdeburg.  My  dearest  and  only  thought  was  for  you.  Oh !  could  you  read  my 
heart  I” 

Clementine  made  a  step  towards  the  door. 

“  Would  you  leave  me — would  you  undo  what  Providence  has  so  miraculously 
brought  about  ?  Potsdam  already  knows  this  strange  adventure,  and  that  you  are 
my  wife.  Ah,  Clementine,  where  will  you  go  ?  Am  I  then  so  distasteful  ?  Do  I 
inspire  no  faith  ?” 

She  looked  shyly  at  him,  then  held  out  her  hand. 

“I  have  faith  in  you,”  she  said,  “but  not  in  our  happiness.  Oh,  if  yon 

knew — you  were  my  only  friend  on  earth.  I  have  always - ”  The  words  died 

on  her  lips. 

W’ilmson,  in  ecstasy,  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  exclaiming — “  Mine  for  ever  I” 
She  murmured  a  very  low  assent.  Suddenly  a  terrible  thought  struck  her. 

,“  The  king’s  will,”  she  said,  “  may  as  suddenly  end  our  happiness.” 

“  Do  not  fear,  Clementine ;  the  king  is  good ;  he  will  not  separate  us.  If  so, 
however,  we  can  make  our  escape.  Any  hour  my  old  friend  Krabb  will  come 
and  help  our  flight.” 

W’hile  they  were  talking,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  a  messenger 
with  an  order  from  the  king.  W’ilmson  was  commanded  to  present  himself  at 
the  castle  with  his  bride.  They  both  felt  alarmed,  but  no  time  was  allowed 
them  for  reflection.  The  castle  was  some  distance ;  on  the  way  they  met  with 
an  unexpected  interruption.  A  man,  calling  out  and  running,  was  trying  to 
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overtake  them.  Wilmson  immediately  recognised  his  faithful  Krabb.  He  gave 
him  his  hand  in  the  darkness,  and  told  him  to  be  quiet,  for  an  officer  was  near. 
Then  he  inquired  if  all  was  ready — where  to  meet  the  carriage  and  horses  ? 

“  Below  the  bridge  of  Havel.” 

“  Go  and  wait  for  us.” 

Krabb  went  off.  Clementine  trembled  violently.  Wilmson  whispered  courage, 
but  his  voice  was  ill-assiu-ed.  Arrived  at  the  castle  an  ominous  silence  met  them  ; 
at  intervals  broken,  however,  by  the  terrible  tones  of  a  voice  in  a  distant  apart¬ 
ment.  The  voice  was  Frederic's.  Among  the  officers  assembled  in  the  waiting- 
room  was  the  colonel.  He  went  up  immediately  to  Wilmson. 

“  Well,  my  son,  your  lot  is  fixed.  The  king  is  furious  against  the  commandant. 
He  had  destined  you  another  bride,  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  he  met  that  very 
morning  during  his  ride.  A  mistake  has  been  made ;  the  king  hinuMlf  pities  you. 
The  devil  take  the  whole  affair !  The  king  wants  to  see  you.” 

When  the  new-made  pair  were  ushered  in,  Frederic  fixed  a  searching  glance 
on  Clementine.  She  looked  ready  to  sink.  Wilmson’s  ahxiety  was  apparent. 

“Did  you  not  declare  to  the  commandant,”  said  the  king,  harshly  addressmg 
her,  “  that  you  had  received  that  letter  from  another  lady  ?” 

“  Sire,  I  repeated  it  a  hundred  times,”  faltered  Clementine,  collecting  her 
remaining  strength ;  “  but  no  one  listened.” 

The  king  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment,  then  abruptly  stopped  short  before 
Wilmson. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  my  poor  fellow,”  he  said  kindly.  “What  shall  I  do  for  you 
now?  My  intention  in  giving  you  a  wife  was  not  to  render  you  miserable.  Listen: 
I  wish  you  well :  ask  a  favour,  and  it  is  granted.  But  I  cannot  break  the  tie  which 
binds  you — ^it  would  be  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  What  would  you  have?” 

Wilmson  did  not  hesitate. 

“  Sire,  my  freedom — my  discharge  1” 

The  king,  who  was  unprepared  for  this,  made  a  gesture  of  displeasure.  After 
a  moment’s  silence,  he  said  to  Wilmson — 

“  A  king  cannot  retract — you  are  free  I” 

Wilmson  and  Clementine  left  joyfully  the  monarch's  presence.  Oh,  how  they 
longed  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  pour  forth  their  gratitude  I  Wilmson 
quickly  changed  his  soldier’s  dress.  He  was  free!  intoxicating  thought!  No 
sooner  out  of  the  castle,  than  he  pressed  his  beloved  to  his  heart,  exclaiming — 

“  I  am  free  I  free  I  I  shall  see  my  father  again  1” 

They  rejoined  old  Krabb,  and  made  him  a  sharer  in  their  happiness.  The  night, 
though  cloudy,  shone  brightly  for  them,  and  lights,  visible  here  and  there  from 
various  windows,  presaged  for  them  a  glorious  coming  day.  Wilmson  and  his  young 
bride  travelled,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  old  Krabb,  through  Germany  to  Lake 
Constance,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Wilmson  and  M.  de  Moss  with  tears 
of  joy. 


M.  C. 


Tins  is  the  month  in  which  the  earth  be- 
~: j  gills  to  open  her  bosom,  and  allows  to  expand 

before  the  strengthening  sun  those  flowcis 
V  jsrS^Sfc^ >/  plants  whieh  cover  it  with  gaiety  and  adoni  it 

with  every  species  of  coloured  beauty.  The  apple- 
blossom  now  begins  to  deck  the  orchard,  and  the 
elm,  the  beech,  and  the  larch  have  already  completely 
donned  their  attire  of  venial  green.  All  Nature  begins  to 
some  touch  of  Spring;  the  flowere,  especially,  seem 
-  eager  to  inhale  the  breath  of  April,  and  drink  the  dew-drops 

'  of  the  softening  breeic. 

“  The  jonquil  loads  with  potent  breath  the  air, 

And,  rich  in  golden  glory,  nods;  there,  too, 

—  Child  of  the  wind,  anemone,  delights; 

,  Or,  in  its  scarlet  robes  of  various  dyes, 

’  Ranunculus,  reflecting  every  ray ; 

The  polyanthus,  and,  with  pnident  head, 

,  The  crown-imperial,  es’er  bent  on  earth. 

Favouring  her  secret  rights  and  pearly  sweets." 

April  is  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  and  takes  its  name  from 
aprilU,  or  aptrio,  I  open;  and  as  it  exemplifies  the  opening  power 
j  \  ^  '  I  \  of  returning  Spring,  by  showing  us  Nature  awakening  from  her 

I '  '  wintry  trance,  it  is  hailed  with  a  general  joy.  Our  Saxon  anccsters 

called  it  Otter-Monat,  or  Easter-3/onatA ;  and,  ere  the  hearts  of  our 
modem  Saxon  citizens  were  oppressed  by  the  cares  of  toil  and  ambition,  they  rejoiced  in  the 
approach  of  “All  Fools’  Day."  Now  will  the  swallow,  the  nightingale,  and  the  cuckoo  revisit  our 
bouses,  our  gardens,  and  our  fields. 

“God  shield  ye,  heralds  of  the  Spring, 

Ye  faithful  swallows,  fleet  of  wing, 

Uoups,  cuckoos,  nightingales. 

Turtles,  and  every  wilder  bird  _ 

That  make  your  hundred  chirpings  heard 
lliroagh  the  green  woods  and  dales." 

To  each  of  these  birds  has  the  genius  of  the  poet  dedicated  his  song.  The  24th  of  Febraary  is 
marked  in  the  old  Roman  calendar  as  the  day  on  which  the  swallow  began  to  appear  in  Italy; 
but  in  England  it  does  not  appear  before  this  month.  Then  she 
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- “  forsakes  her  wintry  rest, 

And  in  the  chimney,  chatt'ring,  makn  her  nest.” 

Kelt  comes  “sweet  Philomel,”  the  most  dlstingaished  of  the  feathered  tribes,  the  Jenny  Lind  of 
our  woods  and  groves,  the  poetess  that  pours  her  music  on  “the  night's  dull  car”— the  nightingale 
we  mean.  This  bird  visits  us  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  leaves  us  in  August.  Whilst 
here,  she  confines  herself  to  the  middle  and  southern  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Yorkshire, 
where  she  sometimes  tunes  her  melancholy  song.  Milton  calls  her  the 

“  Sweet  bird,  that  shnn’st  the  noise  of  folly. 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 

Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods'  among 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even  song." 

The  cuckoo  is  the  next  of  the  “vernal  train”  that  visits  our  woods  and  fields,  and  delights  us  with 
her  “  melancholy  voice.”  She  is  a  solitary,  homeless  thing,  wandering  from  hedge  to  hedge,  and 
sioging  her  idle  song.  We  marvel  whether  the  Lady  Headers  of  our  Magazine  have  ever  marked 
her  monotonous  note?  If  so,  it  must  have  been  observed  that  she  begins  with  the  interval  of  a 
minor  tlurd,  then  proceeds  to  a  major  third,  then  to  a  fourth,  and  then  to  a  tiftii.  When  this  is 
achieved,  she  breaks  her  voice  in  attempting  the  minor  sixth.  But  the  poets  of  Spring  are 
waiting  for  us  to  break  our  prose. 


Description  of  Spring. 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings 
With  peen  bath  clad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale; 
The  nightingale,  with  feathers  new,  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs; 

The  hart  hath  bung  his  old  head  on  the  pme ; 
The  buck  in  brake  bis  Winter  coat  he  fiin^; 

The  fiabes  flete  with  new  repaired  scab; 

The  adder  all  her  slough  sway  she  flings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  siuale ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ; 

Winter  is  worn,  that  was  the  flowres’  bale. 

And  thus  I  see,  among  these  pleasant  things. 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

Loan  SuBBET,  1616—1547. 
To  Primroses 

FILLED  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

Wht  do  ve  weep,  sweet  babes  ?  Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 

Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teemed  her  refreshing  dew? 

Alas!  ye  have  not  known  that  shower 
Tnat  mars  a  flower ; 

Mor  felt  th’  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 

Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years; 

Or  warped,  as  we. 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young. 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

K.  UlBBICK. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy, 

Oh  iunmg  one  down  with  the  plough  in  April, 
1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 

For  I  maun  emsh  amang  the  stonre 
Thy  uender  stem ; 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 


Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 

The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 

Bending  thee  'mang  the  devvy  weet 

Wi’  speckled  breast. 

When,  upward  springing,  blithe  to  greet 
The  purpling  east. 

Canid  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early  humble  birth; 

Y  et  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm — 

Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 
Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltermg  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 
O'  clod  or  stane 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field 

Unseen,  abne. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 

Thy  snawy  bosom  sunward  spread. 

Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  bumble  guise ; 

But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 

Sweet  floweret  of  the  mral  shade ! 

By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

'And  guileless  trust, 

Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled  is  laid 
Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred ; 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  pmdent  lore 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow. 

And  whelm  him  o'er. 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  nas  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 
To  misery's  brink, 

TilL  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 
He,  mined,  sink. 
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Even  thou,  who  monrn’st  the  Daie/e  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date , 

Stern  rain’s  ploaghshare  drives  elate 
Full  on  thj  bloon^ 

Till  crush’d  beneath  the  furrow’s  weight 
Shall  be  thy  doom. 
Bcaxs,  17i»— 1796. 
Spring. 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 

O  sweet  new  year,  delaying  long ; 

Thou  doest  expectant  natute  wrong 
Delaying  long ;  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clonded  noons? 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  prop»r  place  ? 
Can  trouble  lire  with  April  days, 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  fox-glove  spire. 
The  little  speedwell’s  darling  blue. 

Deep  tulips  dash’d  with  fiery  dew. 
Laburnums,  dropping  wells  of  fire. 

0  thou  New  Year,  delaying  long, 

Delay’st  the  sorrow  in  my  blood 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud. 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow. 
Mow  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 
By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Mow  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long; 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue. 

And,  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue. 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Mow  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale. 
And  milki>-r  every  milky  sail 
On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea ; 

Where  now  the  sea-mew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 
To  build  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 
From  land  to  land;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too,  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

A.  Tskstsox. 
Almond'Blossom. 

Blossom  of  the  almond-trees, 

April’s  gift  to  April  bees, 

B  rthdav  ornament  of  Spring, 

Flora’s  fairest  daughUrling; 

Coming  when  no  flow'rcts  dure 
Trust  the  cruel  outer  air; 

When  the  royal  king-eup  bold 
Dares  not  dun  hix  coat  of  gold. 

And  the  sturdy  blackthorn  spray 
Keeps  bis  silver  fur  the  klay ; 

Cuming  when  no  flow’rets  would 
Save  thy  lowly  sisterhood  ; 

Early  violets,  blue  and  white. 

Dying  for  their  love  of  light. 
Almond-blossoms,  sent  to  teach  nS 
That  the  Spring  days  soon  will  reach  u". 
Lest,  with  longing  over-tried. 

We  die  as  the  rielcts  died. 


Blossom,  clouding  all  the  tree 
With  thy  crimson  broidery. 

Long  before  a  leaf  of  green 
On  tne  bravest  bough  is  seen ; 

Ah !  when  W  inter  winds  are  swinging 
All  thy  red  bells  int  <  ring  ug. 

With  a  bee  in  every  bell. 

Almond-blossom,  we  greet  thee  well. 

EnwiH  AaxoLs. 

AprU. 

Lessons  sweet  of  Spring  returning, 
Welcome  to  the  thoughtful  heart! 

May  1  call  ye  sense  or  learning. 

Instinct  pure  or  heav’n-taught  art? 

Be  your  title  what  it  may. 

Sweet  and  lengthening  April  day. 

While  with  you  the  soul  is  free. 

Ranging  wild  o’er  hill  and  lea ; 

Soft  as  Memnon’s  harp  at  morning. 

To  the  inward  ear  devout. 

Touched  by  light  with  heavenly  warning 
Your  transporting  chords  ring  out. 
Every  leaf  in  every  nook. 

Every  wave  in  every  brook. 

Chanting  with  a  solemn  voice. 

Minds  us  of  our  better  choice. 

Meeds  no  show  of  mountain  hoary. 
Winding  shore  or  deepening  glen. 

Where  the  landscape,  in  its  glory. 

Teaches  truth  to  wandering  men. 

Give  true  hearts  but  earth  and  sky. 

And  some  flowers  to  bloom  and  die; 
Homely  scenes  and  simple  views 
Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infuse. 

See  the  soft  green  willow  springing 
Where  the  waters  gent'v  pass. 

Every  way  her  free  arms  dinging 
O’er  the  moss  and  reedy  grass ; 

Long  ere  Winter  blasts  are  fled. 

See  her  tipp’il  with  vernal  red. 

And  her  kindly  flower  displayed 
Ere  her  leaf  can  cast  a  shade. 

Though  the  rudest  band  assail  her. 
Patiently  she  droops  awhile. 

But  when  showers  and  breezes  hail  her, 
Wears  again  her  willing  smile ; 

Thus  I  learn  contentmenrs  power 
From  the  slighted  willow  bower, 

Ready  to  give  thanks  and  live 
On  the  least  that  Heaven  may  give. 

If,  the  quiet  brookling  leaving, 

Up  the  stormy  vale  I  wind. 

Haply  half  in  faney  grieving 
For  the  shades  I  leave  behind ; 

By  the  dusty  wayside  dear, 

Nightingales  with  joyous  cheer 
Sing,  my  sadness  to  reprove, 

Glamier  than  in  cultured  grove. 

Where  the  thickest  boughs  are  twining 
Of  the  greenest,  darkest  tree. 

There  they  plunge,  the  light  declining — 
All  may  near,  but  none  may  see. 
Fearless  of  the  passing  hoof. 

Hardly  will  they  fleet  aloof. 

So  they  live  in  modest  ways. 

Trust  entire,  and  ceaseless  praise. 

JouK  Euls. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH, 


An  elderly  physidanj  dedicating  a  book  to 
hi)  old  achoolmistrese,  is  not  quite  a  common 
thing.  But  here  we  hare  “Klsie  Venner,  a 
Romance  of  Destiny;"  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Author  of  “The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,”  Ac.,  Ac.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.),  with  the  following  preliminary  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  To  the  Schoohiiistress  who  has  fur¬ 
nished  some  outlines  made  use  of  in  these 
pages  and  elsewhere,  this  Story  is  dedicated 
Dy  Her  Oldest  Scholar.”  Dr.  Holmes  is,  we  all 
know,  a  physician,  practising  at  Boston,  in  the 
United  States,  witn  a  private  reputation  for 
good  nature,  as  well  as  for  the  wit  which  hiis 
given  him  his  public  renown.  His  poems  are 
much  read  in  this  country,  and  his  “  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table”  is  an  immense 
favourite  in  “select”  circles.  He  has  failed, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  writing 
a  romance;  and  the  more  so.  that  he  has 
intruded  into  that  wonderful  shadow-land 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  has,  of  all  Americans, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  writers  of  all  nations  and 
times,  made  his  own.  But  “  Elsie  Venner”  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  readable  and  noteworthy 
book,  not  only  for  its  pictures  of  American  life, 
its  very  clever  sketches  of  character,  and  its 
abounding  epigram,  but  on  account  of  its 
leading  conceptions. 

Elsie  Venner,  motherless  daughter  of  Dudley 
Venner,  is  a  strangely  beautiful,  diamond¬ 
eyed,  fantastic  young  lady,  singularly  lithe 
and  gliding  in  her  movements,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  curious  powers  of  fascinating  people 
with  her  glance,  bhe  always  wears  a  neck¬ 
lace,  supposed  to  conceal  something ;  her  very 
bracelets,  and  the  dressing  of  her  hair,  are 
involved  and  tortuous;  her  favourite  amuse¬ 
ment  is  dancing  by  herself  in  a  wild,  whirling, 
panting  way,  whicn  leaves  her  exhausted.  She 
was  alwava  a  restless,  wandering  child.  No¬ 
thing  fi  ightened  her ;  neither  ham  ted  chamber, 
nor  dangerous  mountain  pass.  No  governess 
stayed  long  in  the  house  with  her;  she  made 
them  ill,  somehow,  one  alter  another.  She  bad 
been  found  sleeping  under  a  tree  in  the  open 
air,  like  a  wild  creature,  at  dead  of  night.  She 
used  to  frequ'  nt  Rattlesnake  Ledge — a  horrible, 
scarctly  accessible  place,  where  deadly  snakes 
grew  large  and  vicious — like  a  creature  to  the 
manner  born.  In  cold  weather,  her  life  seemed 
to  coil  itself  up,  and  almost  go  to  sleep.  Did 
she  hibernate?  But  when  the  sun  was  fierce 
and  high,  and  the  juices  of  poisonous  flowers, 
and  of  creatures  that  feed  upon  poison,  were 
thick  and  hot,  and  common  people  wore  stout 
boots  if  they  ventured  among  the  bushes 
and  undergrowth,  then  Elsie  revived,  and 
haunted  llattlesnake  Ledge  more  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  explanation,  such  as  it  is, 
lies  in  the  alleged  fact  of  ophidian  possession, 
impregnation  oy  a  serpent.*  Not  very  long 
before  Elsie  was  born,  her  mother  was  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake.  Elsie  came  into  the  world 
with  a  st'ange  mark  round  her  neck,  and  her 
mother  died  when  she  was  three  weeks  old. 


*  Ophit,  Greek  for  a  serpent. 


As  for  the  girl,  she  was  distinguished,  all 
through  her  own  short  life,  by  an  involuntary 
malignity,  which  would  have  placed  her  in  the 
category  of  acknowledged  criminals,  if  she  had 
been  less  lovingly  and  carefully  guarded.  It  is 
implied,  in  the  coarse  of  the  story,  that  she 
attempted  murder  several  times,  and  in  this 
country  she  wouid  certainly  never  have  escaped 
being  brought  to  trial  fur  it.  Such  was  Elsie 
Vernier— a  fine  character  for  a  pen  capable  of 
handling  it;  but  Dr.  Holmes,  unfortunately, 
is  not  capable,  though  he  is  brimful  of  intel¬ 
ligence. 

The  story  lies  in  very  small  compass.  Elsie 
attends  the  classes  of  the  Rockland  “Institute,” 
and  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  teachers,  a 
nice  young  man,  named  Bern.ard  Langdon.  Une 
day  she  walks  home  with  him,  and  asks  him 
point-blank  to  love  her,  “Yes,  as  a  sister,  be 
will,”  he  says.  But  that  dues  not  satbfy  poor 
Elsie,  who  from  that  time  is  taken  ill.  She 
lingers  a  little,  but  dies  at  last.  During  her 
illness  the  snaky  venom  passes  out  of  her 
character,  and  the  woman’s  tenderness  asserts 
itself.  After  her  death  the  necklace  is  removed, 
and  the  old  bl.ick  nurse  finds  the  dreadful  mark 
gone.  And  that  is  the  end  of  Eisie  Venner. 

Tliere  arc,  of  course,  other  personages  in¬ 
troduced,  besides  Elsie  and  Bemarif;  and 
they  are  all  of  them  well  sketched  in,  and  all 
made  to  subserve  the  moral  of  the  book.  There 
is  Dick  \'enner,  Elsie's  cousin,  who  wants  to 
marry  her,  and,  being  jealous,  without  the 
least  reason,  of  Bernard  Langdon,  tries  to 
murder  him  in  a  vciy  original  way.  His  plan 
is  to  ride  at  him  full  tilt  in  the  dark,  with  a 
lasso,  which  he  flings  out,  so  that  it  catches 
him  round  the  neck;  the  intent  being  to 
strangle  him,  and  suspend  him  to  a  tree,  so 
that  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  committed 
suicide.  There  is  hlr.  bilas  Peckham,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  “  Institoot”  of  Rockland,  a  skin¬ 
flint  of  the  ’cutest  Yankee  breed,  who,  “if  an 
archangel  had  offered  to  save  his  soul  for 
sixpence,  wonld  have  felt  in  his  pockets  for  a 
sixpence  with  a  hoie  in  it.”  Tncre  is  Helen 
Darley,  a  teacher  in  the  “Institoot,”  who  is  a 
verv  good,  wise  girl,  and  at  last  marries  Elsie's 
fatfier,  and  is  happy.  There  are  two  clergy¬ 
men,  and  one  ptiysician,  with  deacons,  md 
maids,  and  other  supernumeraries  of  the  kind 
so  f^amiliar  to  readers  of  American  story-te’ling 
literature.  But  nothing  on  earth  is  dune  with 
them,  or  comes  out  of  them,  except  that  they 
talk  in  the  usual  dialect,  and  now  and  then 
take  their  places  nt  a  soirie  or  tea-party. 
The  pictures  incidentally  introduced  of  Ame¬ 
rican  society  are  not  at  all  too  pleasing  ;  and 
it  is  rather  ridiculous  to  an  En^ish  reader  to 
learn  that  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to  be 
ice-cream  at  an  evening  party  is  enough  to 
cause  great  excitement  in  a  town. 

Bernard  Langdon,  who  is  a  very  capital  young 
fellow,  marries  a  city-bred  girl,  who  seems  to 
be  introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
allowing  Mr.  Holmes  to  observe,  that  fine  women, 
with  smooth,  pink  cheeks,  and  firm-set  figures, 
can  be  brought  up  in  town  as  well  os  in  the 
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country.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  excitement  in 
the  “romance,”  from  beginning  to  end;  and 
the  most  pathetic  thing  it  contains  is  about  the 
burial  of  a  horse.  It  is  rather  touching  where 
the  heroine  signs  “  Elsie  Venner, but, 
on  the  whole,  never  was  so  little  use  made  by  a 
romandst  of  such  fine  material. 

The  moral  of  the  book — enforced  on  every 
page,  and  through  every  one  of  the  characters 
introduced — is  this,  that  human  beings  cannot 
tell  the  limits  of  each  other’s  resiionsibility.  If 
a  serpent-bite,  dating  from  before  one's  birth, 
can  limit  the  freedom  of  the  will,  where  are  we 
to  draw  the  line  ?  So  must  any  other  element, 
entering,  at  any  time,  into  the  formation  of  the 
character  without  the  knowledge  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  This  is  nut  new ;  but  the  object  of  Dr. 
Holmes  is  to  {loint  it,  by  giving  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  way  in  which  it  applies  to  com¬ 
mon  life.  It  is  tnie,  however,  that  when  all  is 
said,  echo  answers,  “  What  of  it?”  “  Wretched, 
beyond  all  names  of  wretchedness,”  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  “  would  be  the  pair  who  had  to  settle 
by  logic  all  the  details  of  a  domestic  day and 
we  will  venture  to  observe,  that  that  celebrated 
pair  known  as  “  all  the  world  and  his  wife  ” 
form  no  exception  to  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

It  is  in  some  of  the  matters  incidentallv 
turning  up  in  these  pages  that  the  reader  will 
be  most  interested.  Fur  instance,  there  is  the 
true  story,  which  is  not  very  generally  known, 
of  a  British  captain  who  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  cannon-ball  Just  as  he  was  giving  an  order 
on  deck.  This-  man  became  insensible  imme¬ 
diately,  and  remained  without  consciousness  for 
fifteen  months  afterwards,  when  he  was  tre¬ 
phined  at  Greenwich  Hospital.  Instantly  after 
the  oiieration,  the  brain  being  relieved  from  its 
pressure,  he  began  carrying  out  the  order  in 
which  he  had  been  interrupted  so  many  months 
previously  1  Upon  the  subject  of  the  main  idea 
of  the  book — impregnation  by  the  bite  of  a 
serpent — Dr.  Holmes  speaks  with  resen-e,  but 
et  as  one  who  believes  the  thing  quite  possible, 
ndecd,  he  ailds  in  the  preface,  that  since  the 
“  romance”  was  written,  he  has  been  informed 
of  facts  which  bear  out  the  possibility.  Of 
course  this  goes  fur  very  little.  It  is  not  one 
niau  in  ton  thousand  who  ran  appreciate  a 
“  fact,”  and  report  it  truly.  People  talk  about 
trusting  their  eyes  and  cars,  when  not  only  can 
a  conjuror  and  ventriloquist  puzzle  both,  but 
every  day’s  experience  should  do  the  same.  The 
most  certain  of  the  things  that  we  see,  hear,  and 
feel  are  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  doubt ;  and 
there  are  other  than  a  Quaker’s  reasons  against 
taking  oaths.  Ko  doubt  ectio  is  again  ready  to 
say,  “What  of  it?  because  we  iiitut  go  on  as 
we  can.”  But  the  answer  is,  *•  Yes,  we  must ; 
still,  let  ns  try  and  go  on  a  little  better.” 

Perhaps  we  might  quote  one  or  two  of  the 
more  amusing  sketches  of  the  way  in  which 
they  do  things  in  America.  An  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  is  giving  an  evening  pari^,  and  has  “  spared 
no  expense”  to  make  it  go  on  well.  But  he  has 
forgotten  one  thing — “a  point  involving  not 
merely  propriety,  but  perhaps  principle  also,  or 
at  least  the  good  report  of  the  house.”  When 
supper  was  imminent,  this  dreadful  matter  bad 
to  be  settled ;  so  “  be  took  Judge  Thornton  aside, 
and  whispered  the  important  question  to  him. 


‘Judge,’  he  said,  ‘do  you  think  that  before 
commencing  to  refresh  ourselves  at  the  tables 
it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to — crave  a— to 
request  Deacon  Boper,  or  some  other  elderly 
person — to  ask  a  blessing?’  The  Judge  looked 
as  grave  as  if  he  were  about  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  the  great  India-rubber  case. 
‘On  the  whole,’ he  answered,  after  a  pause,  ‘1 
should  think  it  might,  perhaps,  be  dispensed 
with  on  this  occasion.  Yonng  folks  are  noisy, 
and  it  is  awkward  to  have  talking  and  laughing 
going  on  while  a  blessing  is  being  asked.  Un¬ 
less  a  clergyman  is  present,  and  makes  a  point 
of  it,  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  expected.’  ”  The 
Judge  having  delivered  this  dictum,  the  host 
felt  relieved,  and  people  began  to  dctilc  towards 
the  supper-room.  “  There  was  an  awful  kind 
of  pause.  Hlany  were  beginning  to  drop  their 
heads  and  shut  their  eyes,  in  anticipation  of  the 
usual  petition  before  a  meal ;  some  expected  the 
music  to  strike  up ;  others  that  an  oration  would 
now  be  delivered  by  tbe  Colonel.”  But  the 
Colonel  cried  out,  “  Alake  yourselves  at  home, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,”  and  dashed  .at  a  turkev : 
to  people  began  to  eat  and  drink.  But  the 
great  grace  or  no-grace  question  had  not  been 
solved  satisfactorily  after  all ;  and  two  old  ladies 
were  strong  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  host’s 
heathenism,  though  they  ate  th.ir  suppers  like 
Christians  for  all  that.  “If  she'd  ha  known,” 
said  Widow  Leach,  “that  folks  would  begrutch 
cravin’  a  blessin’  over  sech  a  heap  o’  provisions, 
she’d  rather  ha’  stayed  t’  home.  It  was  a  bad 
sign,  when  folks  wasn’t  fateful  for  tbe  baounties 
of  Providence.”  And  Widow  Leach  was  right. 
It  IS  a  bad  thing  to  be  ungrateful.  And  the 
Colonel  was  not  philosopher  enough  to  hare 
asked  himself  why  he  should  give  thanks  for 
turkey  and  ice-cream  any  more  than  for  air 
and  water ;  both  of  which  are  more  necessary 
to  life  than  solid  food.  A  man  may  live  thirty 
days  without  solid  food,  but  cannot  live  for  a 
fourth  of  that  time  without  water,  nor  for  a  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  it  without  air.  But  “grace 
before  meat’’  is  a  good  old  custom ;  and  though 
it  is  founded  upon  mistaken  physiology,  there 
is  no  reason  against  taking  meal-times  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  recognising  our  dependence  upon  a 
superior  Will,  with  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  life.  We  have  apostolic  command  that  we 
should  “  in  all  things  give  thanks and  it  is  on 
record  that  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Hadding¬ 
ton,  the  compiler  of  the  Concordance,  read  this 
so  literally,  that,  when  he  first  ventured  on 
kissing  his  sweetheart,  hr  invoked  a  blessing 
first,  and  said  grace  afterwards;  adding,  “Eh, 
lassie,  but  it’s  good ;  might  we  take  another, 
do  ye  think  ?” 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers  if  we  mention  that  Mr.  Holmes  defends 
Hicodemus,  whom  we  have  all  heard  taunted, 
in  the  pulpit,  for  “cowardice”  in  “going  to 
Jesus  by  night.”  Mr.  Holmes  says ; — “  He  was  a 
magistrate,  whose  social  positioii  was  such,  that 
he  preferred  a  private  interview  in  the  evening 
with  the  Teacher  to  following  him  with  the  street- 

crowd . He  cross-questioned  tbe  Teacher 

himself.  He  was  not  ready  to  accept  state¬ 
ments  without  explanation.  Tliat  was  the  right 
kind  of  man!”  With  which  extraordinaiy  hit 
of  Biblical  criticism  we  bid  Mr.  Holmes  adieu. 


Id 
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Winter  fashions  now  no  longer  interest  ns, 
while  those  for  the  Spring  and  coming  Summer 
claim  our  attention. 

Pardbsscs,  suitable  for  the  changeable 
weather,  are  made  of  thin,  light-coloured  moths, 
some  trimmed  with  a  crossway  piece  of  coloured 
*  silk,  and  others  trimmed  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  addition  of  a  narrow  braid,  run  on  each 
side  of  the  silk.  These  pardessus  are  made  in 
the  sliape  of  paletdts,  or  not  quite  tightly-fitting 
jackets,  with  two  large  pleats  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  the  body  naving  wide  lappels  (like 
those  of  a  gentleman's  coat),  and  fastened  by 
coloured  buttons. 

We  have  also  seen  some  very  pretty  black 
silk  Mantles.  Oae  of  these,  of  a  paletot 
shape,  was  puffed  on  every  seam,  and  the  puff¬ 
ings  trimmed  all  round  with  narrow  black  lace. 
Another  mantle  forming  a  skirt  behind,  with 
two  long  points  in  front,  had  a  double- 
pointed  pelerine  trimmed  with  lace,  and  the 
mantle  was  trimmed  with  a  narrow  jet  edging. 
Another,  corded  with  white  or  coloured  silk,  is 
fastened  in  at  the  waist  by  a  band,  ornamented 
behind  with  gimp  medallions  and  pendants,  and 
has  a  pelerine  cut  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  each 
'  division  of  the  shell  being  edged  with  narrow 
black  lace. 

Cachemire  Shawls,  embroidered  in  silk  or 
jet,  and  trimmed  with  lace  or  guipure,  will  also 
be  very  much  worn  this  year, 
i)  Bro^  Waistbands  and  Sashes  continue  as 

much  in  vogue  as  they  have  done  ail  the  Winter, 
and  are  generally  made  in  silk,  to  match  in 
colour  the  dress  with  which  they  are  worn. 

Two  very  pretty  Dresses,  prepared  for  two 
sisters,  suitable  for  un  diner  de  famille,  were  in 
excellent  taste,  and  exceedingly  simple.  They 
were  made  of  r/aze  blanche  rwjee,  with  plain 
skirts,  pointed  low  bodies,  trimmed  with  a  black 
guipure  berthe,  puffed  short  sleeves  trimmed 
with  guipure,  and  very  broad  Solferino  sashes, 
with  fringed  ends ;  a  bow  to  match  the  sash 
was  placed  on  the  front  of  the  body.  Another 
time,  these  dresses  were  worn  with  black  lace 
pelerines  and  plaid  sashes,  which  looked  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  We  also  noticed  a  very  pretty 
white  silk  evening  dress ;  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
was  trimmed  with  six  narrow  gauffered  flounces 
in  white  crepe,  and  the  top  of  the  skirt  was 
covered  with  a  rose-coloured  cr6po  tunic,  open 
at  the  sides,  and  finished  by  a  crossway  piece 
of  white  erfpe. 

A  bride's  dress  may  be  very  prettily  made  in 
white  silk,  with  six  narrow  tarlatan  flounces 
at  the  bottom,  these  flounces  being  trimmed 
with  a  very  full  ruching  of  the  same  material. 
A  broad  white  lace  flounce  should  be  placed 
over  these,  and  the  skirt  should  be  made  with  a 
demiHrain,  the  body  buttoned  to  the  throat,  the 
sleeves  very  large,  but  short,  and  trimmed  with 
a  narrower  lace  to  match  that  on  the  skirt. 
Very  full  puffed  under-sleeves  should  be  worn 
with  this  dress.  A  white  silk  dress,  bro¬ 
caded  with  tiny  bouquets,  is  very  appropriate 
for  a  dinner  toilet.  It  should  be  made  with  a 
plain  skirt,  and  the  low  body  trimmed  with  folds 


of  white  tulle,  with  a  berthe  made  of  brocaded 
ribbon  the  same  as  the  skirt.  This  berthe  should 
cross,  both  back  and  front,  showing  the  tulle 
folds  at  the  top,  and  the  ends  of  the  ribbon, 
should  be  rather  long,  and  fall  over  the  skirt. 

A  blue  and  black  checked  silk  dress,  suitable 
for  morning  wear,  was  trimmed  down  the  front 
of  the  skirt  with  black  gauffered  ribbon  and 
large  black  silk  buttons.  The  sleeves,  which 
were  large  and  slightly  gathered  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  were  trimmed  with  gauffered  ribbon  to 
correspond. 

A  robe  de  chainbre,  which  has  had  a  very 
great  success,  was  made  in  white  cachemire  or 
French  merino,  and  trimmed  all  round  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  skirt  with  a  very  full  ruching  of 
broad  Solferino  ribbon.  The  skirt,  which  was 
open  down  the  front,  was  faced  on  both  sides 
with  a  broad  piece  of  quilted  Solferino  silk, 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  ruche ;  the  sleeves  were 
turned  up  with  silk  of  the  same  colour. 

The  Russian  and  Swiss  'oodies  will  continue 
to  be  worn  this  summer.  The  former  may  be 
made  of  puffed  net,  tulle,  or  muslin,  with  a  row 
of  lace  between  each  puffing ;  or  they  may  be 
separated  by  rows  of  velvet.  Sometimes  the 
top  of  the  neck  is  cut  snuare;  and  a  velvet 
waistband  should  always  oe  worn  with  those 
bodies,  to  give  them  a  pretty  tinish. 

Le  Corsage  Suissesse  is  a  sort  of  corslet, 
which  may  be  made  in  silk,  velvet,  or  gimp. 
These  bodies  are  worn  over  high  dresses,  and 
reach  as  far  as  a  low  body  would.  The  mixture 
of  black  and  white  is  very  fashionable  for  sleeves, 
collars,  pelerines,  Ac.,  and  is  very  suitable  for  the 
complimentary  mourning  now  required.  Puffed 
net  sleeves  look  well  made  up  with  narrow  black 
lace  between  each  puff ;  and  large  balloon  sleeves 
in  plain  white  muslin,  with  a  deep  pointed  cuif 
in  black  velvet,  with  a  rosette  made  in  very 
narrow  velvet,  placed  just  above  the  cuff.  A 
pointed  black  lace  pelerine,  with  the  ends  to 
cross  in  front,  may  be  trimmed  with  black  and 
white  ruches  alternately,  which  has  a  very 
pretty  effect. 

For  simple  Hkaudkesses,  ruches  of  black 
lace  are  more  worn  than  anything  else;  and 
many  young  people  have  not  quite  discarded 
nets,  although  they  are  not  so  fashionable  os 
they  were.  For  evening  wear  we  have  seen 
one  or  two  made  of  gold  thread,  and  fastened 
by  gold  tassels. 

Amongst  our  first  milliners.  Straw  Bonnets 
have  appeared  for  the  coming  season ;  those  of 
fine  rice  straw  and  Leghorn  will  be  veiy  fashion¬ 
able.  They  are  all  made  very  large,  high  in  the 
front,  and  slightly  receding  at  the  sides.  A  plain 
rice  straw  bonnet  we  noticed  was  trimmed  only 
with  black  velvet  outside,  whilst  inside  a  ban¬ 
deau  of  mixed  flowers  was  arranged,  which 
gave  a  decided  freshness  to  this  simple  but 
pretty  bonnet.  A  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
black  or  lavender  ribbon,  may  be  worn  as  com¬ 
plimentary  royal  mourning. 

Drawn  Silk  Bonnets,  of  two  shades  of 
the  same  colour,  are  veiy  suitable  to  wear  be¬ 
tween  the  seasons.  One  made  of  two  shades  of 
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lilac  or  manrc,  and  trimmed  with  black  velret, 
looks  very  nicely.  Another  may  be  made  with 
a  drawn  black  silk  front,  which  must  be  very 
pointed,  with  a  loose  white  silk  crown,  dotted  all 
over  with  bows  of  very  narrow  black  velvet; 
the  bandeau  should  be  made  of  white  roses  and 
black  grapes..  The  latter  bonnet  may  be  worn 
as  mourning. 

Ball  Coiffures  are  usually  mounted  with 
plenty  of  flowers  in  front^  diadom  shape,  and 
with  a  cache-peigne  behind;  those  fur  very 
young  people  merely  with  a  coronet. 

Many  of  our  readers  having  asked  for 
patterns  of  the  little  Bags,  or  Pouches, 
worn  suspended  from  the  waistband,  nnd;;rneath 


Zouave  jackets,  we  give  a  representation  of  one 
sent  from  Paris,  which  we  have  had  engraved. 
These  little  novelties  may  be  made  in  embroi¬ 
dered  velvet,  poplin,  or  silk,  and  sometimes  in 
fur;  in  a  word,  they  should  be  made  of  a 
material  to  correspond  with  the  dress  with 
which  they  are  worn.  Their  origin  is  somewhat 
Scotch  and  somewhat  Oriental. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE. 

1.  Mor.viso  Drf.ss. — The  headdress  is  esT 
ceedingly  simple.  It  consists  of  a.  niece  of 
black  Uce,  cut  pointed  in  the  front,  and  having 
two  ends  funniiig  a  lappet  on  each  side ;  it  is 
not  unlike  the  shape  of  a  half-handkerchief. 
The  rube  dt  chambre  is  made  of  grey  poplin, 
faced  with  blue  silk,  and  trimmed  with  narrow 
ruches  of  black  silk,  the  body  has  a  flat  collar 
behind,  slashed  just  above  the  shoulders;  from 
this  collar  the  lappel,  or  revere,  is  continued, 
diminishing  in  sue  towards  .the  waist.  The 
sleeve  is  very  large  at  the  bottom,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  bro^  piece  of  blue  silk,  beaded 
by  a  narrow  black  silk  ruche.  The  edge  of  the 
collar,  the  facings,  and  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
are  all  trimmed  with  black  ruches.  A  broad 
blue  silk  sash,  with  long  ends,  is  fastened  round 
the  wust,  with  a  bow  in  the  front.  The  body 
is  pirated  in  front  on  to  the  sh  mlders ;  the 
bacK  is  full ;  the  pleats  are  fastened  down  flat 
at  the  top,  that  the  back  may  not  stick  out  in 
an  uviy  manner.  The  under-skirt,  or  petticoat, 
is  of  muslin,  with  embroidered  flounces  j  and 
the  sleeves  are  made  of  the  same  materuri  to 
correspond  with  the  skirt. 

2.  Walking  Dress. — The  bonnet  ia  made 
of  violet-colooied  silk  snd  cr€pe ;  the  front  and 


foundation  being  made  of  cr^pe,  and  bandrau 
and  crown  in  silk,  and  the  curtain  a  mixture  of 
both.  It  is  trimmed  with'  black  lace,  which 
falls  back,  like  a  narrow  veil.  The  dress  is 
made  of  violet-coloured  silk,  to  match  the  colour 
of  the  bonnet,  and  is  trimmed  with  silk  of  a 
darker  shade.  The  body  is  plain  and  buttoned 
hi^h  to  the  throat ;  with  gathered  s'eeves, 
finished  off  at  the  top  by  a  gathered  pufiT,  and 
by  a  very  broad  wristband.  The  bottom  of  the 
skirt  has  a  broad  gathered  puff,  with  a  ruche 
on  each  side.  This,  the  pumng  on  the  sleeves, 
and  the  trimming  on  the  pockets,  should  be  all 
in  the  darker  shiule  of  silk. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

The  little  patterns  we  give  this  month  are 
suitable  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  for  cigar- 
c.ise<,  pocket-books,  spectacle-cases,  Ac.  They 
should  be  worked  in  tent  stitch,  on  fine  si  k 
canvas,  with  very  bright-coloured  floss  silk. 
Pocket-books,  cigar- cases,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained 
of  Mrs.  Wilcockson.  44,  Goodgs-sfreet,  Tolten- 
ham-court-road,  London,  varying  in  price  from 
3s.  6d.  to  £l,with  siiks  for  working  the  pattern. 


DEATH  OF 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  EEKT. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  prepared, 
the  mother  of  the  ‘•l'ir^t  Englisliwoin  n"  in 
the  land  has  gone  to  her  last  home,  and  the 
nation  has  learned  the  loss  her  Majesty  has 
snstaine  l  in  the  death  of  her  parent,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  Hers  was  a  spotless  life; 
and  England  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  exemplary  manner  in  wliich  sne  nurtured 
and  educated  her  who  now  reigns  over  the 
greatest  Nation  and  most  moral  Court  in  the 
world.  None  but  the  dc  >arted  parent  of  our 
graci  'US  Queen,  and  He  who  knows  all  things, 
could  tell  how  much  real  goodness  and  great¬ 
ness  she  strove  to  impart  t<i  her  children. 

Although  it  is  not  the  province  of  our  monthly 
magazine  to  chronicle  news  of  any  kind,  }et  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  depart,  in  this  instance,  from 
the  usual  custom,  and  to  call  atten'i'in  to  the 
following  nutilication,  issued  by  high  autho¬ 
rity  : — 

“  In  consequence  of  the'melsncholy  event  of 
the  death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  D.ichess 
of  Kent,  her  Majesty's  mo'her,  it  is  expected 
that  all  persons  do  put  themselves  into  decent 
mourning." 

This  notification  will  not.  we  are  sure,  be 
considered  as  a  mere  official  ann'  Uncrment. 
Her  Majesty  lives  in  the  hearts  of  h«r  suLjects, 
and  all  will  consider  it  a  hi(.h  privilege  to  now, 
by  some  simple  outward  and  visible  signs,  that 
tney  sympathi-e  with  their  Queen  in  the  heavy 
blow  which  sh.*  has  just  exp'  riencel.  Her 
fond  and  devo'ed  parmt  is  no  longer  aMe  to 
offer  her  that  sound  and  honest  counsel  which 
is  so  valuable  to  those  in  high  places.  Let  all, 
then,  who  are  ahlc,  show,  by  some  mark  of 
mourning,  during  the  next  month,  that  they 
ate  anxious  to  o-'er  to  their  beloved  Sovereign 
the  condolence  of  a  loyal  and  uuited  people. 
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BILLS  OF  FARE  FOR  DINNERS  IN 
APRIL. 

Sours.— Baked  Soup,  Bread  Soup,  Soup  i 
la  Oantatrice,  Soup  &  la  Cr^y,  Egg  Soup, 
Uocaroni  Soup,  Soup  Maigre,  Milk  &oup  (for 
children ),  Rice  Soup,  Sago  ^oup,  Tapioca  Soup, 
Vegetable  Soup,  liiblet  Soup,  Grarj  Soup, 
Mutton  Soup,  and  Prawn  Soup. 

Fish.  —  urill,  carp,  c<>ckie.s  crabs,  dory, 
flounders,  ling,  lobsters,  red  und  gray  mullet, 
mu'^sel'i,  oysters,  perch,  prawns,  salmon  (but 
rather  scirca  and  expensive),  shad,  shrimps, 
skate,  smelts,  soles,  tench,  turbot,  whitings. 

Mk.\t. — Beef,  lamb,  muttong  veal. 

Pou  i.TKV. — Chickens,  duckhngs,  fowls,  leve* 
rets,  pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits. 

Gaus:. — Hares. 

VKoeTABL,KS.  —  Broccoli,  celery,  lettuces, 
young  onions,  porsn'ps,  radishes,  small  .salad, 
iea-k«le,  spinach,  sprouts, — various  herbs. 

Fiiuit. — Apples,  nuts,  pears,  forced  cherries, 
Ac.,  fur  tarts,  rhubarb,  dried  fruits,  crystallized 
preserves. 

RECIPES. 

Swim  Cream, 

IsoRFDiESTS. — }  lb.  of  macsroons  or  6  small 
sponge-cakes,  sherry,  1  pint  of  cre.xm,  5  oz.  of 
luuip  sugar,  2  large  tablespoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  the  juice  of  i  lemon, 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  milk. 

Mode. — Lav  thfe  m.acsroons  or  sponge-cakes 
in  a  glass  d'sli,  and  pour  over  them  as  much 
sherry  as  will  soak  tficm  well.  Put  tbe  cream 
into  a  lined  saucepan,  with  the  sugar  and  lemon- 
rind,  and  let  it  remain  by  the  side  of  the  tire 
until  tlie  cream  is  well  flavoured,  when  takeout 
the  lemon-rind.  Mix  the  arrowroot  smoothly 
with  the  cold  milk ;  add  this  to  the  cream,  anil 
let  it  boil  gently  for  about  3  minutes,  keeping 
it  well  stirred.  Take  it  off  the  tire,  stir  till 
nearly  cold,  when  add  the  lemon-juice,  and  pour 
the  whole  over  the  cakes.  Garnish  the  cream 
with  strips  of  angelica,  or  candied  citron  cut 
thin,  or  bright-C'  loured  jelly  or  preserve.  This 
cream  is  exceedingly  oelicious,  flavoured  w  ith 
vanilla  instea<l  of  lemon:  when  this  flavouring 
is  used,  the  sherry  may  bo  omitted,  and  the 
mixture  poured  over  the  dry  cakes. 

Time. — About  i  hour  to  infuse  the  lemon- 
rinil;  5  minutes  to  boil  the  cream.  Average 
Cott,  with  cream  at  Is.  per  pint,  3s. 

Whipited  Sylla’iubs. 

Ingredients. — )  pint  of  cream,  J  pint  of 
sherry,  half  that  quantity  of  brandy,  the  juice 
of  i  lemon,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  3  oz.  of 
pounded  sugar,  whi|>ped  cre.im  tiie  same  as  for 
trifle,  recipe  14*!),  in  .Mrs.  Becton’s  “  Book  of 
Household  Management.” 

Mode. — Mix  all  the  ingredients  together,  put 
the  syllabub  into  glusse.s,  and  over  the  tup  of 
them  heap  a  little  of  the  whipped  cream. 
Solid  syllabub  is  made  by  whisking  or  milling 
the  mixture  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  putting  it  in 
the  glasses,  without  tbe  whipped  cream  at 
the  top. 

Average  Cost — Is.  8d.  Sufficient  to  fill  8  or  9 
glasses. 


THE  GARDEN. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

As  May  is  the  flowery  maijlb,  so  April  it  the 
budding  month ;  and  before  it  is  half  uysr,  (he 
gardener  may  take  stock  of  the  j^ensyal  vigour 
of  his  crops,  and  make  calculations  of  the 
profit  or  loss  which  may  accrue  to  him  npon 
the  harvest,  Seveial  frosty  ni^hta  may  be 
expected  in  April ;  therefore,  although  the 
general  temperature  ri^es,  on  an  average,  aboiit 
six  degrees,  tender  plants  will  sutler  from  chills, 
and  coverings  of  all  kinds  are  still  in  requisi¬ 
tion.  Weeds  thrive  apace;  and  if  the  sniall 
annual  meadow  grass  l>e  not  destroyed  speedily, 
it  will  lie  a  perpetual  annoyance  durmg  the 
whole  growing  season. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Fork  over  the  beds  and  borders,  digging 
somewhat  deeply  where  plantations  are  to  be 
made,  the  latter  end  of  this  and  the  buginning 
of  next  month.  An  abundant  supply  of  ver¬ 
benas,  geraniums,  calceolarias,  aud  lobelias 
should  now  he  got  in  readiness,  for  no  plants 
are  more  grateful  than  these  throughout 
the  entire  summer.  Plant  out  bardv  and  half- 
hardy  annuals ;  shelter  auriculas,  polyanthuses, 
and  hyacinths  from  the  sun  in  mii-day;  pot 
off  chrysanthemums,  re-pot  fuchsia.*,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  them  by  cuttings.  Plant  pansies;  cover 
beds  of  pinks  with  a  tbiii  mulching  of  very 
rotten  dung,  stirring  the  soil  previously.  A 
general  propagation  from  slips  and  cuttings 
may  now  be  pursued,  and  fiequent  wateiings 
must  be  given  to  growing  annuals.  Dress  aud 
clip  box  edgings,  and  mow  aud  roll  grass  once 
a  week. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

A  full  crop  of  potatoes  may  be  planted 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
kidt  ey-beans,  paiticulany  scarlet-runners,  both 
seeds 'and  roots,  saved  from  last  year.  Prick 
out  celery  and  lettuce,  ami  sow  more,  hlake 
another  sowing  of  longjiods  and  Windsors  for 
a  principal  succestion  crop.  Prick  out  cabbages 
sown  in  March,  and  hoe  between  those  already 
planted  out.  Sow  vegetable  itisrrow  seeds  on 
liotbeds  in  the'  middle  of  the  month,  and  when 
divested  of  the  seed  skin,  prick  them  out  in 
pots.  Flat-hoe  and  stake  the  flrst-sown  peas ; 
and  when  the  wea'hcr  continues  very  dry,  water 
the  first-sown  seed  beds.  Prick  out  celery  and 
lettuce,  sow  more,  and  plant  savoys  aud  Vanack 
cabbage-stumps  fur  sprouts. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Protect  choice  tree's  from  birds  by  covering 
them  with  some  kind  of  netting,  and  look 
sharply  after  the  insects,  which  are  about  this 
time  batched  from  eggs  firmly  glued  to  trees, 
Ac.;  they  must  now  be  destroyed  in  their  infancy 
by  hand-picking,  particularly  on  currant  trees. 
Look  to  the  grafts  put  on  last  month,  aiid  see 
that  the  clay  is  firm :  remove  all  suckers.  Re¬ 
move  all  coverings  from  fig*,  and  prune  the  ends 
of  the  shoots.  Give  a  good  di.!ging  between 
rows  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  tie 
up  the  latter  as  they  are  to  grow. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


r 

Aknik  Sidxet,  /  W’li»t- 
ercr  the  Lowettoft  ladies 
may  have  determined  on 
In  the  matter  of  abandonine 
iiieht.caps,  they  are  ccrtnlnly  as 
yet  in  the  minority.  En^rliah 
ladies  who  are  blessed  with  heads  of  hair 
6s^  that  can  viewith  the  beautiesof  Macaasar, 

”  Southern  Italy,  or  Spain,  may  perhaps, 
dispense  with  the  nisht-cap;  but  eijility  per 
cent,  of  our  countrywomen  find  it  necessary 
to  preserve  their  tresses  from  bein);  broken 
or  worn  i  ff  on  the  pillow.  Resides,  tliere 
are  considerations  oi  neatness  and  clean¬ 
liness  appertaining  to  tlie  night-cap  which  are  not 
to  be  hastily  set  aside. 

JcLia  Fbost — No.  madam,  it  cannot  bo  done. 
If  you  have  a  moustache  growing  upon  your  upper 
lip  you  must  bear  it  like— well,  like  a  woman;  and 
we  know  tliat  the  endurance  of  a  woman  is  equal 
to  anything.  Consolation,  however,  may  come  to  you 
in  this  form,  perliaps — the  dark-complexioned  ^rls 
of  Spain  are  tlioiight,  by  all  who  have  seen  them, 
extremely  beautiful,  and  upon  (Aetr  upper  lips  the 
downy  hair  la  not  unfreqnencly  observed. 

VicTOBtA.— “Clematis"  has  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  “  Heiietrope"  on  the  first. 

Lovux.  Emkeune,  L.  A.  (Ireland) —Send  the 
top  part  of  the  wrapper  of  Part  3  of  the  Ebglish- 
woXAV's  Domestic  Maoazinb,  and  we  will  accept 
it  as  a  substitute  lor  the  absent  cheque. 

H.  A.  B  — Our  books  are  published  two  days 
before  the  first  of  each  month,  so  that  they  may 
reach  any  port  of  the  kingdom  by  the  first  of  the 
month.  See  notice  on  wrapper  in  reference  to  the 
date  at  which  the  receipt  of  the  cheques  for  the 
prises  will  expire. 

Habbie  — “  Friends"  are  those  who  are  supposed 
to  act  friendly  towards  iia  Now,  if  your  so-styled 
friends  give  you  pain  by  teeuinjt  you  about  “  blush¬ 
ing  so,”  that  is  not  a  friendly  act.  But  are  you 
quite  sure  you  do  all  you  can,  under  good  advice, 
to  strengthen  your  nerves  ?  Long  lying  in  bed  is 
proverbially  weakening. 

C.  M.  Smith. — You  can  have  the  title-page, 
index,  and  preface  sent  you  without  the  cloth 
cover,  if  you  wish  it,  for  three  postage  stamps. 

A  SUBscniBBU.— There  are  fitly  different  systems 
of  short-hand.  We  hare  now  in  the  press  “  Short 
Handwriting  and  Keporting,"  which  will  be  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind. 

Umb  Petitb  Fille _ Perhaps  the  simplest  and 

most  efficacious  method  of  whitening  hands  that 
are  not  stained  by  constant  use  in  domestic  occu¬ 
pations  is  to  wasli  them  morning  and  night  in  thin 
grncl-simply  oatmeal  gruel. 

Pamdoba. — If  you  refer  to  the  wrapper  on  the 
May  number  of  the  Enolisiiwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  yon  will  find  full  instructions  for  for¬ 
warding  the  cheques. 

Millt.— Give  your  love  birds  plenty  of  clean, 
fine  sand,  clear  water,  good  air,  and  a  warm  room. 
Feed  them  on  small  insects,  and  anything  else  they 
will  take ;  but  you  cannot  hope  to  preserve  them 
long  in  this  climate. 

Chablotte. — *•  Hoyle's  Games,"  which  can  be 
purchased  at  a  shilling,  will  explain  tlie  pack  of 
cards.  Instructions  are  always  given  on  the  buff 
pattern  sheets  how  to  work  the  principal  objects 
depicted. 

Omhks.— Every  suggestion,  of  the  most  trifling 
kind,  is  “  made  a  note  of,"  and  we  are  grateful  fur 
them.  Such  tidngs  as  we  cannot  produce  at  once, 
upon  request,  will  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  CoKSTAST  Rkaoer. — When  you  receive  a 
number  of  the  Englishwomaii’s  Domestic  Haga- 
zi»,  minus  a  cheque  on  the  wrapper,  you  may  send 


the  top  of  the  wrapper,  and  we  will  accept  It  In 
place  of  the  cheqne.  For  the  affliction  from  which 
yon  suffer  we  should  strongly  urge  you  to  consult 
a  physician;  at  your  youthful  age  yon  may  be 
cured. 

Edith.— The  Prince  of  Wales  is  called  after 
neither  father  nor  mother.  He  signs  himself 
“  Albert.”  A 

Bell — The  top  of  the  wrapper,  the  part  of  the 
first  page  containing  the  number  of  the  monthly 
part. 

Amt. — We  do  not  believe  in  any  outward  appli. 
cation  restoring  hair  where  the  head  has  become 
actually  bald.  In  all  cases  of  the  hair  falling  off, 
it  allows  that  there  is  something  radically  defective 
in  the  constitution,  and  a  medical  man  had  better 
be  first  consulted  as  to  the  cause.  The  most 
vigorous  constitutions  have  genemlly  the  most 
luxuriant  hair.  The  following  recipe,  however,  is 
not  absolutely  mischievous,  and  may  be  used 
sparingly  : — Eau  de  Cologne,  two  ounces;  tincture 
of  cantharides,  two  drachms;  oil  of  lavender  or 
rosemary,  of  each  ten  drops.  Do  not  use  oftener 
than  twice  a  week, 

R.  S. — The  pitce  of  Mra  Beeton’s  “  Book  of 
Household  Management,”  when  finished,  will  be 
7a  lid.  or  8s.,  according  to  the  number  of  parts 
required  to  make  it  a  complete  book.  It  is  dlfhcult 
to  determine  how  many  parts  will  conclude  a  book 
like  this. 

Fix _ Are  yon  quite  sure  you  have  not  indulged 

in  a  little  facetiousness  when  you  talk  about  a  wash 
for  the  hair,  “  purclisscd  at  a  respectable  chemtst'a” 
turning  your  hair  “  green,  violet,  and  yellow  ?”  We 
think  an  action  for  fraud  would  lie  against  the 
vendor  of  an  article  which  professed  to  impart  a 
raven  lustre  to  frosty  locks,  but  which  really  meta¬ 
morphosed  sober  gray  into  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

M.  M.  S _ Certainly  not.  Ton  may  refuse  to 

take  in  parcels  or  letters,  and  not  taking  them  in 
exculpates  you  from  the  payment  of  their  carriage, 
especially  when  they  reach  you  without  your  know- 
ledge  or  consent 

B.  OF  F.— Your  suggestion  that  the  *•  Book  of 
Household  Management"  should  contain  bills  of 
fare  for  small  dinners  and  suppers -say,  for  six  or 
eight  persons,  &c. — will  be  carried  out.  Thanks 
for  farther  hints. 

DxcLiNxn  with  Thames. — L.;  Emilie  (Brussels); 
Miss  Beedle;  Eblin  Mac  Coolxe;  Kate. 

Noticx  to  those  who  semd  mss..  Poems,  &c.— 
The  Editor  regrets  that  it  is  quite  Impossible  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal,  all 
the  contributions  he  receives.  Nor  is*ha  able  to 
return  unaccepted  MSS. ;  consequently,  copies  should 
be  retained  by  the  writers. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Covers  forVol.  I.of  the  Eholishwoman's  Domestic 
Hagazimb  (New  Series),  with  title-page,  preface, 
index,  envdope  for  holding  the  pattern  aheeta, 
Berlin  patterns,  &c.,  and  directions  fur  binding,  are 
now  ready,  price  la  each.  Sent  free  by  post  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  12  postage  stamps. 

Volume  I.  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  elegantly  bound  In  green  and  gold,  is 
now  ready,  with  the  six  Coloured  Berlin  and  other 
Patterns,  and  129  Designs  for  Embroidery  and  other 
Needlework.  Price  4s.  6d.,  free  by  post  on  receipt 
of  postage  stamps  for  this  amount 

Volume  II.,  uniform  with  Volume  L,  will  be 
ready  on  April  16th,  price  6s. 

Onr  Subscribers  are  respectfully  invited  to  give 
their  orders  at  once  to  the'ir  Booksellers  for  the 
regular  supply  of  the  Numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
so  as  to  be  certain  to  receive  them  as  soon  as  pub¬ 
lished,  with  the  Fashion  Plates  and  Berlin  Wool 
Work  Patterns  complete,  the  Publisher  begging  to 
notify  that  he  cannot  guarantee  the  supply  of  the 
Fashion  Plates  and  Coloured  Berlin  Patterns  beyond 
a  month  after  their  first  Issue. 

London,  248,  Strand,  W.C. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MRS.  Wilson’s  letter. 

With  Lotty  safely  sequestered,  Adelaide  engaged  in  visiting  (for  of  course 
she  made  all  haste  to  join  the  Chumleighs,  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  the  little 
piece  of  business  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  in  their  company  she  afterwards 
went  to  town),  with  Herbert  settled  down  in  the  sad  conviction  that  his  wife  was 
dead,  and  Lady  Grovelly  closely  devoting  her  life  to  her  son’s  consolation,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  there  was  now  a  time  too  flat  and  dull  to  interest  the  traveller 
through  these  pages.  The  feelings  of  the  actors  in  my  story,  at  this  period,  would 
afford  a  very  pretty  metaphysical  study,  no  doubt ;  but  as  I  should  have  to  take  in 
even  our  friend  Wilson — that  unhappy  man,  who  really  suffered  more  than  any 
one  else — the  inquiry  would  be  a  little  too  comprehensive.  The  chorus  in  a  play 
may  be  very  instructive,  but  much  chorus  is  a  boro. 

However,  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether,  when  Miss  Daere’s  plan  for 
disposing  of  Mrs.  Herbert  occurred  to  her,  this  also  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  the  young  lady :  that  to  place  her  obnoxious  friend  in  the  medico-paternal  home 
of  Mr.  Carey  was  the  siirest  way  of  hurling  her  clean  over  into  the  darkness  of 
unreason,  in  whose  twilight  she  already  wandered.  I  can  hardly  think  Miss  Dacrc 
encourage<l  such  an  idea,  if  it  entered  her  mind  ;  and  yet,  when,  a  few  weeks  after 
lAjtty’s  incarceration,  Mr.  Carey  wrote  to  Adelaide,  deploring  that  hiS  poor  young 
patient  had  fallen  from  bad  to  worse,  the  news  did  not  at  all  shock  our  fair  friend. 
But  then  she  took  her  own  view  of  it ;  and  in  that  view  she  had  reason  to  doubt 
whether  all  WiiS  not  for  the  best.  Oblivion,  she  said  to  herself,  may  sometimes  be 
the  purest  good  ;  the  dispensation  under  which  Lotty  had  fallen  would  probably 
spare  her  many  hours  of  anguish.  Also  Adel  tide  remembered  that  insanity  would 
not  only  obliterate  from  Charlotte’s  memory  much  that  was  painful  to  herself, 
but  certain  circumstances  which,  should  they  happen  to  be  related  one  day,  might 
tell  against  Miss  Hacre.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  and  nobody  heeds  the  tales  that 
mad  men  tell. 
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